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Nanua: 

"What itiakes you so happy Aunty?" 

Auriiy: 

"Oh! I am so pleased. From the 
day that Kamala started working she 
had planned to take a long holiday 
in Kashmir. Now, that dream is 
coming true. Sho leaves 
next week." 

Nanda: 

"Doesn't it cost a lot of n.eney?" 


"It does—but she tells me ilict she has 
a wondofful insuratme policy v^^hich gives 
her enough money at the end of three 
five-year periods. This policy has helped her 
to save regulaily one) provides useful sums 
of money when she needs them most — 
as, for example, in the case of lliis trip." 





Si\^anda: 

"How exciting! Teil me more. 

Aunty: 

"Five years hence she is to receive 
another equal amount with which 
she plans to refurnish her house — 
another dream fulfilled. And lastly 
she will receive an even larger sum 
which will come in handy for maiiy 
other plans she has. An LlC Agent 
drew up this plan for her." 



Nanda: 

"I must go and talk to him. 

I thought life insurance moneys 
were payable only on death." 

L.I.e. Agent: 

"This type of policy is called an 
Anticipated Endowment Policy. 

It is a good plan particularly 
for young working women. It helps 
them to save and make their 
dreams come true.” 

Cife Sttsuratire florJ>amtion of Sndia 

CMUC-47 
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NOTES 


These Space Flights 

Landmarks in the field of human pro¬ 
gress ere not always signs of increased 
human well-being. The atom bomb, for in¬ 
stance, signified an utter negation of welfare. 
The invention of sulpha drugs or antibiotic 
medicines increased human happiness and 
freedom from suffering and preventible 
death to a very great extent. There have 
been other discoveries and inventions 
which have benefited mankind or en¬ 
dangered progress and security with 
reference to their great scientific value. 
Advancement in point of knowledge or 
ability to control the forces of nature 
do not necessarily add to the pleasures 
or security of life of mankind. There are 
things which can serve a dual purpose. They 
can do good to man or destroy his happiness 
according to the manner they are made use 
of. Such things are found among electrical 
or electronic devices, mechanical or chemical 
inventions and among all those marvels of 
scientific and industrial achievements which 
have enabled humanity to make those giant 
strides which we call human progress. 


Men have always dreamt of visiting the 
distant planets and the other solar systems 
which are so very far away that their dist¬ 
ances are meesured in light years, one 
light year being the distance that light 
traverses in one year, travelling at the rate 
of 183000 miles per second. So long as men 
only imagined such journeys to other places 
in the outer space, no one really worked out 
any details of the travel programmes. With 
the growth, in recent years, of rocket re¬ 
search ,the details began to assume material 
shape and financial size with the launching 
of each rocket. We now know that a properly 
manned expedition to the Moon, our nearest 
neighbour in space, may cost a few 
thousand crores of rupees. A journey to 
Mars or Venus may require ten or twenty 
times more money, time and organisation. 

What good will such space travel do to 
mankind ? It is now fairly certain that 
the Moon will not provide facilities for 
human habitation and the planets of our 
solar system will not be suitable for coloni¬ 
sation by men. It is possible, however, to 
recover valuable elements from these 
away heavenly bodies. Diamonds, meti^ 
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gems and objects hitherto unknown to us 
may come from the explorations of space. 
Such discoveries may pay for the journeys 
and even yield a profit. And as far as the 
misuse of the power to move about in space 
is concerned, we can visualise the military 
potentiality of launching rockets with war 
he-ads from hidden points of the compass at 
great speed, which will defeat all known 
detection appliances. But such mankilling 
weapons will not edd to human well-being. 
Rather, these will be a greater menace to 
humanity than anything we have known 
so far. From this point of view, man’s suc¬ 
cesses in space voyages, cannot be viewed 
with optimism and pleasure. 

On the other hand if the speed of space 
crafts can be boosted from launching 
stations and booster centres in outer space 
so that these crafts can move at a speed 
faster than that of light, then man may bo 
able to explore the far away solar systems 
with greater ease. Then explorations may 
enable man to discover planets with conge¬ 
nial physical conditions of atmosphere, 
temperature ond gravity which may be 
habitable for men. If such things ever 
happened, the future of mankind might find 
other settings than what could be found on 
this Earth to develop and unfold its poten¬ 
tialities. That will no doubt be a gain ana 
real progress. But travelling at speeds 
greater than that of light or at speeds now 
attainable for three thousand or three 
million yeans according to the distances to 
be covered, are now just as much of a 
dre«am as was a journey to the Moon in 1865 
A.D. The U.S. astronauts who have re¬ 
mained in space for long periods have 
proved that men can travel in space to the 
planets without suffering any unendurable 
hardship. They can also come back to earth 
in a controlled manner. These are steps 
forward in space travel methods and are 
likely to lead to well planned journeys into 
outer space within a few years. The 
Russians have also made great progress in 
sj^a^e travel. They are certainly as ad¬ 


vanced in this field as are the United States 
astronautical planners. Perhaps the Russians 
are a little superior to the Americans. 
Other nations cannot compete with these 
two industrial giants for the obvious reason 
that they cannot afford to do so. Whether 
China or India will be able to come into 
line with Russia and the U.S.A. is a matter 
of progress in industry. China surely would 
like to people the universe with men and 
women of the Han race, but that may only 
come after the Chinese have obtained full 
control over this Earth. The Chine.se may 
also migrate cn masuc; but that will be too 
good for all the others who inhabit this 
Earth and such good things never actually 
happen. 

General Thimayya 

The death of General Thimayya has 
removed a military strategist of great 
talent from that very small group of men 
of extraordinary ability that India possesses 
at the present time. Men of average ability 
there are in fairly good numbers, but re¬ 
markable talent is quite rare. We have some 
scientists of the superior type and we have 
several persons of extraordinary merit in 
the learned professions. There are highly 
talented artists, musicians, actors and entre¬ 
preneurs too. But altogether the number 
of really capable men in different fields of 
human endeavour is limited. Among 
soldiers General Thimayya was an outstand¬ 
ing figure and though he was no longer 
actively connected with warfare, all soldiers 
who had known Thimayya at any stage of 
their service life felt the loss the army had 
suffered when he went out of active service. 
Among all the mistakes the Government of 
India had committed during the Nehru 
regime which reduced India’s national 
potential considerably, the army was sub¬ 
jected to mishandling in a bad way too. 
Its recovesy had been spectacular since a 
change of policy was put in motion after 
the Chinese invasion. General Thimayya 





was not made proper use of by the Govern- wonder and amazement at the mighty 
ment of India and the reasons for this are feringhees to whom they paid selami end 
not known to us. He was pushed out cf khazana. It seems the secular democratic 
active fighting into the diplomatic branch republic of India has not lost its taste for 
of military work. He proved his merit in cheap show and expensive archways in 
this sort of work too ; but his absence from spite of all its vaunted avowals of a deep 
field service was a loss to the nation. A 'attachment to asceticism, simplicity, equal 
great soldier is dead and when the history division of wealth and privileges and every- 
of India’s national army is written his thing else that points to a total freedom 
name will be among those who have been from all human weaknesses. We find the 
outstanding for their grasp and understand- same interference with the citizens’ rights 
ing of military science. to use the city’s roads conveniently to go 

from place to place, the same archways 
built at the cost of the poor Indian public 
Pompousnesis and the same pageant and fanfare, as we 

found in the days of the imperial British 
overlords. Mr. Shastri who displays his 
Imperialism and pompousness went dhoti everywhere in order to prove that he 
hand in hand. It possibly began with the is one of us, should realise that if “No 
Roman Empire. The great processions. Entry” signs are put across the major road- 
victory marches, grand banquets etc., etc. ways of Calcutta 12 hours before his arrival 
that were organised to display the great- in the city and all traffic is stopped, also 
ness of the Empire and Emperor in a spec- hours before he sets foot anywhere within 
tacular manner, were all tiie expressions of the V.I.P. zone, it would hardly help to 
a very common human weakness. By convince the public of his oneness with the 
nature men desire to assert their superiority general run of Indians. We know it is not 
over others and this self-assertion, when he who arranges all this pointless display ; 
carried too far becomes obnoxious. The and that the officials are responsible for 
Roman Emperors were possibly not guilty, overdoing things ; but he should put a stop 
personally, of the blatant exhibition that to all excesses indulged in by the bureau- 
they made of themselves. Their followers, crats. The bureaucrats destroyed the British 
sycophants and officials liked to throw their Empire. Given a chance they will destroy 
weight about, play with the rights of ordi- all political parties, every type of Govern- 
nary citizens, usurp the privileges of the ment and themselves too. 
common man and to put everybody into 
difficulty and discomfort, so that the world 

could realise in full how powerful and great shai Bhai 

were those that surrounded the Emperor 
and were his sword-hand. The British 

suffered from a Roman Empire complex too Exuberant foreign relations are never 
throughout the short period during which an index of the true feelings of nations, 
they wielded power over a large slice of the Pandit Nehru was effusive to a fault and 
world. Their pompousness increased after got attached to foreigners incautiously and 
they inherited the gaddi of the Moghuls in without reserve. He was whole-hearted 
India. The Durbars, the Processions with and he was, therefore, easily victimised by 
richly dressed up elephants, camels and others. His experience should teach his 
mounted body-guards and all the‘rest of the successors that other nations will be friendly 
pageantry made the underfed, ill-clothed to us only to the extent that it will suit 
and ignorant masses of India, gape with their own purpose to be so. So that, we 
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should back the policy of our leaders in so 
far as they are polite and friendly to other 
nations. But we should be careful to 
accept any unduly optimistic assessments of 
the possibilities of any sudden develop¬ 
ments in the sphere of foreign relations. 
The Burmese have not been extra friendly 
to Indians of late and we do not believe that 
they will change their policy relating to 
Indians in a drastic manner after Mr. 
Shastri’s visit. Mr. Shastri has been right 
to exchange very friendly greetings with 
Gen. Ne Win and wc have nothing to say 
about that. But whether or not these ex¬ 
changes will lead to great things for India 
and Burma, is e question which time alone 
can and will answer. Burma may very 
willingly take technical aid from India and 
we may also take rice from Burma ; but all 
that will be just trade. If purma agrees 
to a greater and wider scheme of cultural 
exchanges those may lead to more inten¬ 
sive friendly relations between the two 
nations. What will happen eventually is, of 


salaries and wages of officials, soldiers, 
mechanics and in all other ways that over- 
lords followed to drain out the wealth of 
conquered territories. For all this gain 
made unethically the British hated their 
Indian victims. There is a twist in human 
psychology which causes all exploiters to 
hate the people they exploit. After inde¬ 
pendence the British have continued to act 
in an anti-Indian fashion in all their 
activities affecting India, Pakistan and 
other Asiatic countries. But they kept up 
an outward show of decency and friend¬ 
ship. This outward show has now vanished. 
Recently the common Britisher has joined 
hands with the empire builders and are 
molesting and insulting Indian men and 
women who go to Britain for studies or for 
other reasons. In one such case two 
Indian girl students were assaulted and 
injured by some British hooligans m 
London. And the British police insulted 
the victims instead of helping and protec - 
ing them. 
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course, not known to anyone. Even if wc 
grant that the present exchanges of wishes 
and desires have been very sincere and 
born of genuine and true feelings, there 
cannot be any certainty of the fullest reali¬ 
sation of those wishes and desires. Human 
feelings are unstable. Even more unstable 
are human relations and the Governments 
of revolutionary eras. Our Government is 
more stable than the Burmese Government. 
Burma, therefore, may depend on us to 
carry out our promises. How far can we 
depend on Burma to carry out her promises ? 


Anti-Indian British 


The British have been anti-Indian for 
over two hundred years. First they looted 
India in the manner of bandits during the 
days of the East India Company. Then they 
exploited India in the manner of feudal 
lords through taxes, rents, monopolistic 
? control of trade and manufacture and 


We have said before this that we 
should send out all Britishers who come 
to India to make money. There are various 
reasons for this. The first is that Britishers 
cannot be trusted to be true to the.r sa t 
(They will be paid by India but they will 
act anti-Indian). Secondly, they may act as 
spies of foreign powers and also give 
support and protection to others who ^e, 
more or less, of the fifth column. The 
British who come to India are usually 
under-qualified and over-paid. It is not 
economically a sound policy 
British tjechnifcians. The 'pnly thihg t ey 
successfully achieve is to make India buy 
inferior British and other machinery at 
an exorbitant price. They also do not teach 
Indians what little they know and they try 
to prove that Indians are not good enough 
technicians and that they cannot replace 
foreigners. ‘ All British workers in India 
should be sent out on this groimd only. At 
least, they should not be allowed to stay 



on in India fof very long periods. It is that a new Pan-Islamism is in the making 
neither necessary nor is it a good policy and Saudi Arabia will take a lead in the 
for the reason that the longer a Britisher formation of this new bloc. Pakistan has 
stays in India the worse he becomes from apparently failed to deliver the goods. But 
every point of view. she will remain in it, playing second fiddle. 

This new Islamic bloc will possibly counter 
To Keep Wars Going the leadership of the U.A.R. in the Afro- 

Asian zone. China was aided in a round 
about fashion by being allowed to conquer 
America and Great Britain are two Tibet and by a tacit toleration of her inter- 
of the greatest sponsors of international national misdeeds; but she also failed to 
ill feelings and wars. Groat Britain has chase Russia out of Afro-Asia. Whether 
been doing this work of provoking fierce China received any secret financial aid from 
antagonisms among nations for a few avowed critics and enemies is not 

centuries and America has taken it up as a known to us ; but such things can happen, 
part of her own foreign policy after the The kind of diplomacy that the Anglo- 
end of the first World War. While those Americans engage in has no limits eny- 
and other Western nations talk about where. There are currents and cross cur- 
ending wars for ever and establishing rents of open and secret forces and influen- 
peace on earth on a basis of complete ces which are not guided or directed accord- 
international fellowship, they continue to to any ethics or logic acknowledged by 

act secretly as well as openly to instigate nations of the world. The only principle 

mutual antipathies among nations. They ^’ocognised by those who control these forces 
also supply arms to those who have influences is to maintain their own 

not enough man-killing appliances and superiority. This they try to achieve by 
finance war-like preparations by evil- nicking the nations of the world enemies of 
minded leaders of selected nations. Men another. They are first made to feel 
like Ayub Khan are just the sort of leaders strongly agairist one another. Then they 
that the war-mongers of the West like, ^^h^tist their resources by war-like prepa- 
They can carry out the secret orders of ^fions. After this they fight among them- 
their pay-masters without compunction selves and get weaker and then they run 
or consideration for the well-being of more aid and assistance and so it goes 
their own people. These secret arrange- 
raents are sometimes) quite fantastic. 

Open enemies can secretly collaborate and China 

nations bound by treaties and alliances 
may secretly try to destroy one another. 

In such a world one does not feel surprised Mr. Shastri may meet and feel friendly 
if the pioneers in the field of World Peace towards Ayub Khan but the menace of 
spend $300 million dollars to build up the Pakistan will remain. Treacherous enemies 
“defences” of a fairly peaceful nation, are bad ; but treacherous friends are worse. 
Nor if another declared peace-loving For, we can provide for the possibilities of 
power supplies £125 million worth of treachery by an enemy ; but we may not 
armaments to give military strength do so in the case of friends. That is why it 
to a hitherto non-violent nation. These is more of a danger to national security to 
astounding figures refer to America’s have too many friends among those who 
military aid to Saudi Arabia and Britain’s have acted treacherously in the past, than 
supplies of war planes to the same country, to have a few declared enemies. Pakistan 
Why is this being done ? Some are saying was created by stabbing mother India in the 
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back. Pakistan continues to stab India in missiles with atomic waf heads. She will 
the back as a matter of policy and habit, soon have nuclear missiles which will be 
We cannot, therefore, trust Pakistan while able to traverse long distances. India is 
Pakistan lasts. Militarily we can not relax hugging- some half-dead ideals which Pandit 
while Pakistan exists, no matter who makes Nehru pa.ssed on to his followers. These 
what promises in her behalf. For, Pakistan followers are mostly on the brink of the 
will never be a friend of India. Biblical Three Scrore Years and Ten. Are 

our future citizens going to die a horrible 
The same is true of China. And on nuclear death, because some persons fanati- 
top of that she has a population which is cally attach themselves to a fallacy and 
much more than that of India. She has stick to the path of a great national dis- 
vasl ma-sses of very good workmen who toil aster ? This is a matter in which all 
hard without making any demands and Indians are involved. And all Indians 
pi’oduce war materials for China at a cost must think of it and voice their opinion 
which is possibly less than half of what it too without much delay, 
costs India to manufacture armaments. 

China has no ethical inhibitions. India has National Survival 
suffered throughout her history for her 

unwise mixing of dharma with yuddha. Philosophically speaking life is a bouquet 
There cannot be any mixture of good and of love and hatred. That, is, philosophically 
evil for the two are mutually exclusive, speaking, again, a creative and constructive 
Goodness ceases to be good when mixed attachment to pensons or things is only as 
with evil and things that arc evil lose their beautiful as a chaotic and destructive pas- 
sting when they are modified by goodness, sion which fiercely seeks to remove all 
Yuddha, therefore, must bo totally yuddha obstructions to the subject’s self -assertion, 
and all considerations of dhaniia must be This vital urge is co-existent with life and 
shelved when yuddha is being preijared for. without it the subject is quickly disposed 
China has had many religious teachers of of and others taken over to carry on the 
the same class as the Jain Tirthankars or colourful drama of life. Thus it is that 
Goutama the Buddha. But after her expe- those who think of killing as a great sin 
rience and clashes with Western civilisation and glorify life inordinately to the exclu- 
and her adoption of Western materialism sion of death, lose sight of the importanee 
as the moral basis of life, China never of killing and death in the sphere of pro- 
allowed any teachings of Lao Tse, Confucius gross and evolution. Those who can sup¬ 
er Buddha to stand between her and her press others and come to the top to remain 
dreams of making the world Chinese. In there are the inheritors of the universe of 
India there are numerous leaders and life. Lack of will to fight and win opens 
followers who devote more time and the exit doors of the arena of life. The 
thought on vegetarianism, prohibition, non- reasons for such lack of will may be ethical 
violence, home spun clothes, Ram-rajya, or glandular, reinforced by contrary 
and so forth than on national defence. That thoughts or unsuitable diet; but the result- 
we must defend our country at any cost and ing disaster and failure to survive will not 
by any sacrifice has not entered fully into be affected thereby. 

our heads, leave alone our souls. China is Now that the less disciplined and ethi- 
poised on our borders with a few hundred cally undeveloped races and communities of 
thousand well armed soldiers who can fight mankind are beginning to acquire modern 
to death and who can be increased to a few arms and instruments of destruction, it will 
millions whenever China so desires. China no longer help the culturally advanced 
also has small range and middle range nations to parade their ideals and past 



glories for their national defence. Regiments 
of properly armed soldiers, guns, mortars, 
missiles, rockets with nuclear war heads, a 
fully developed air force and a navy equipp¬ 
ed with long range submarines using atomic 
fuel and all other types of defensive and 
offensive vessels will be requird to counter 
the new barbarian inroads that one visua¬ 
lises will be coming before long. The an¬ 
cient world had reached comparatively 
greater heights of culture than the modern 
world could achive. The barbarians of an¬ 
cient times found no difficulty in overthrow¬ 
ing the mighty Romans. The ethically and 
culturally superior civilisation of the Hindus 
received a terrifying shock treatment from 
the bandit hordes of earlier times ; but it 
stimulated their defensive reactions qnly 
during the initial millenium after the 
Buddha. Later, the Hindus failed to match 
the mass military organisation of the suc¬ 
cessors of the Golden Horde, which thrived 
on the great strength of its unscrupulous 
armies. They had no considerations other 
than those which conditioned victory in 
battle. Thoughts of dhanna yuddlia did not 
stiffen their sword arm. Their food march¬ 
ed with them on its own legs. 

The Chinese have made their nuclear 
weapons. However few in number and of 
whatever size, the atom bombs and the 
atomic war heads of missiles are there. 
The number will increase and the size grow. 
These weapons will find their way into 
Pakistan and so will Chinese planes and 
missiles together with the Chinese pilots 
and launching crews. Pakistan may make 
pretence of developing its own atom bomb 


by 1968 ; but long before that she will have 
enough Chinese equipment and trained 
personnel to threaten the integrity of India 
from a new angle. There is not much 
chance that the Russians or the Yugo¬ 
slavians will lend India their nuclear 
weapons. The British, the Americans and 
others will give Pakistan everything it needs 
militarily either directly or through Turkey, 
Persia, Saudi Arabia and those other coun¬ 
tries who act as stooges for the Western 
powers. India therefore has to join in 
the nuclear race. If she does not, on the 
ground that Mahatma Gandhi believed in 
and preached non-violence or because 
Pandit Nehru laid down a principle which 
precluded the manufacture or use of 
nuclear weapons, India will be walking 
into a terrifying national disaster with her 
eyes open. Non-violence has been discarded 
by India since she chose to use conventional 
weapons for the suppression of her enemies 
and even for keeping law and order within 
the country. The philosophical or ethical 
reasons for not using a particular type of 
weapon which is more powerful and devas¬ 
tating than other weapons are not known to 
us whatever they are and even if they were 
sanctified by the support of the late Pandit 
Nehru, the logic behind them is non-existent 
which cannot permit a nation to follow 
the path of total ruin and to risk the lives 
of millions of innocent women, children 
and men who will surely die a horrible 
death if India did not develop her nuclear 
strength sufficiently to deter China and 
Pakistan from the use of atom bombs 
against India. 



Current Affairs 

KARUNA K. NANDI 


FOOD POLICY—AN ANALYSIS 

What is now beiny dcscriljed as the “crash” 
agric'ullurul j)iograniinc wliicli is said to be 
aimijig at attaining solf-sufliciency in the produc¬ 
tion of food cereals by 1970-71 would, on 
analysis, be found to be no more than a fresh 
emphasis, probably mainly aimed at assuaging 
growing suspicions abroad of a frivolous neglect 
of. if not actual inliffercnce to the need for 
la)ing down a sound base of agricultural surpluses 
as a necessary condition of industrial develop¬ 
ment and economic growth, of postulates accept¬ 
ed as a priority constituent of earlier Plans. 
Take, for instance, the Third Plan. It had 
accorded first priority to increasing agricultural 
production, the target for increase in food 
production having been fixed at 25 million tonnes; 
105 million tonnes gross {in cereals production) 
whereby to achieve self-suJficiency in foodgrains 
hy the end of the Plan period {l%5-6f)) which 
was laid down as one of the basic objective of the 
Plan. What is significant is that the necessary (or 
what was estimated by the Planning (Commission 
as necessary in this behalf j inputs for the purpose 
in capital and ancillory services were provided 
for in the Plan estimates. Results, however, 
have been less than nil. Production of cereals, 
throughout the first four years of the Plan 
period has continued to stagnate around an 
average 80 million tonnes and, with wide spread 
drought during the last year of the Plan which, 
the Union Food & Agriculture Minister sardoni¬ 
cally declares to have been the worst over the 
last one hundred years, it is apprehended to go 
down significantly by over 8 million tonnes 
(according to the Minister) bringing in its wake 
what may prove to be a severe famine condition 
during the current harvest year ! 

Yet, when early in November last the Union 
Food Minister revealed that it was proposed to 


step up next year (the commencing year of the 
Fouith Plan) allocations to tlic Stales for agri¬ 
cultural progranmies by as much as 43 per cent 
over those in the current year,—although total 
Plan outlay during the year is likely to be 
considerably smaller, it appears to have been 
accepted as an inevitable part of the emergency 
with no questions asked. The Food Minister’s 
rather slip-shod account of how this higher 
allocation was to Ia; utilized did not, likewise, 
reveal any fresh thinking nor any more vigorous 
new approach to the problem of stepping up 
agricultural production. In spile of the admission 
in the Fourth Plan Memorandum that “the set 
back in agriculture since the end of the Second 
Plan is a cause of deep concern and has, in turn, 
led to a fresh consideration of the assumptions, 
melhods and techniques as well the machinery 
of planning and plan implementation in the field 
of agriculture,” the Food Minister’s account lists, 
as the essentials of his “crash programme,” 
(1) expansion of the area under multiple-cropp¬ 
ing, (2) improving utilization of irrigational 
potentials, (3) preparation of farm manure in 
compost piLs, (4) cultivation of subsidiary crops 
etc. do not indicate the initiation of any new 
programme ; these have been slated as being the 
essential elements in a dynamic agriculture even 
much earlier. This does not, however, mean to 
suggest that being old they are not good so far 
as they go. What, however, one may pertinently 
ask in this connection is if this so-called “crash 
programme” in agriculture as revealed by the 
Food Minister, is the product of a reconsidera¬ 
tion of the “assumptions, methods and techni¬ 
ques” of agricultural planning to which the Fourth 
Plan Memorandum refers and which have, 
hitherto, been the cause of very large investments 
yielding what may only be described as consis¬ 
tently and progressively deminishing returns ? 
Or, whether, it is based on such misconceptioiui 



as that the ahsoi^tiva capafclty of the agricultural 
s<,clor for fresh investments is unlimited or that 
the yield of fresh investments in agriculture can 
bo expei^tcd to emerge almost without any time- 
lag 'i Past experience supplies ample evidence of 
the fact that there are definite limits 
to the pace of effective new investments in 
agriculture. This may, in part at least, flow from 
what the Planning Commission describe as a 
“nvarked lag in the application of the results of 
scientific refcarch, in the adoption of hotter 
iniplcrnents and more scicnlific methods of 
agriculliiio and, gcneially, in iho extension of 
heller agihiilliiial praeiiees. 'J'hc proportion of 
cultivators who have taken to scientific agJ’ionl- 
, lure is still quite small. No doubt due to the 
slow iinplcmonla'ion of measures of land reform, 
(he sliuclute of the rural economy has not 
changed to the extent po-lulalcd in earlier Plans." 

band reform prograniines, it is notorious, 
' kavc not be. n following the recpiisile mea'-ures of 
dynamic progress ; legislations have heen mostly 
slow and lialling and liddled with h)opholes and 
gaps, admini.‘'liaiive measuies for enforcement 
where ami wJial little of it actually exists have 
been deplorably inaflequate and inefRcient and 
there is a vast area of eultivaling tenants spread 
out all over (he eouiitiy which still lacks any 
kind of a securilv of tenure. And, yet, land reform 
is a primary desideratum of better and more 
dynamic agriculture. So are stable and remunera¬ 
tive prices for agricultural produce at the harvost- 
ing level. A multiplicity of official agencies 
operating in the field of agricultural production 
are supposed to function at both States’ and 
Central levels but their efforts have been mostly 
uncoordinated, w'ilh the result that it is 
quite impossible to fix responsibility for failures 
at any partieular point. It has been suggested 
that each village should be collectively committed 
to its own annual farm production target and that 
all financial subventions should be channelled 
through a village body which should bear respon¬ 
sibility for achieving the target. But the question 
W'ould seem to be as to whom it should be respon¬ 
sible to and how when dispensers of official 
assistance at both States and Central levels are so 
• numerous and seemingly uncoordinated ? 

The decision to increase financial outlays on 
Bgnculture has to be judged in this particular 


contejtt, A short-term “crash programme” can he 
useful only if it is part of a perspective pro¬ 
gramme covering these basic factors, which alone 
can determine the pace at which agriculture can 
absorb fresh investments effectively. The temper 
of the Governmonl at present, however, does not 
teem to indicate any appreciation of the value 
of such an approach. Their whole attitude 
ajipeans to he heavily weighted in favour of ad 
hoc measun s which, on paper and public relations 
literature at least, would seem to hold out 
c xpcclalions of immediate returns. But if the 
of the past tlirce Plan.s have any hearing 
on the i.s‘=ue, this would seem very much like 
grasping the plough at the wrong end. 

But our discussion, so far, docs not anywhere 
nearly dispose of the fundamental aspecis of the 
lood pioblem in the country. In a lice economy 
the arlfvpiacy or deficit, as the case may be, can 
he as.sc'-f.ed 1/y relating home production ol food 
cereals on the basis of the growth in demand. 
Jhe L. N. Lconomic Survey of Asia and the Far 
Fast for 1964- says that ‘Turtdamentally the Indian 
food problem during the last decade was caused 
by the low jewel ot produelioir which was below 
the demand and which tended to increase only 
just as far as the rale of increase of demand, and 
liy the large fluctuations in piocluclion which 
could trot Ire offset b\ imports or by the release 
of Government stocks.’" The implication of this 
ob.crvalion would seem to be that distribution 
becomes a problem only if production is inade¬ 
quate. The (|ucstion, as to what level of produc¬ 
tion could he considered adequate in this con¬ 
text w'ould seem to follow as a matter of course ; 
the present level plus how many more million 
tonnes ? .And, who wants this production ?—if 
it i.s only the towns, the additional requiroraents 
can, presumably, b.’ only marginal. The U.N, 
Survey referred to above estimates an increase 
of 2.5 million tonnes in the urban demand for 
food cereals during the decade 1951-] 961. From 
the Government of India’s officially published 
estimates, production of food cereals w’ould 
appear to have increased from 55 million tonnes 
in 1951 to 80 million tonnes in 1961 ; a ten per 
cent of this increased production should, there¬ 
fore, have been ample to cover fully the increase 
in urban demand. N'ow, where has this addi¬ 
tional output gone ? The answer would setitto to 
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be. partly to feed the additional population which 
incjeabfd 1/y very nearly 25 per cent over the de¬ 
cade under huivcy ; ])arily also to satisfy the in- 
creascit fleinaiid llu\vjn" Ironi increased incomes, 
in ceriain ([uailcjs almost twice as much wciylit- 
a^e is accDided to the influiuccs of population 
j;rowlh on demand than on those of rises in in¬ 
comes although having regard to low income 
clas.icilics. the ellect. more pioltahly, was per- 
liaps equal in Iniih cai-cs. the I'.iN. Suivey’s 
anal)sis of ilie paltcin of increased demand 
llowing fioin iiifoiw' rises would aj)|)ear to be 
Kwealmg ; foi eviij rupee spent on agricultural 
goods oidv 1- paise worth ot additional <leniand 
is sai<l to he generat( d of wliich 9 paise, again, 
go to agiicuhiiial goods. '1 his high degree of 
aulo-consumj)lion in agrieuUuie makes agricul¬ 
tural goods, p.iriieuiai I) foodgrains, high¬ 
ly susceptible to ,s/r(< 7 //n'(ee prcssuics with their 
ineviiahlc conscciuendal inlluctices upon market- 
able surpluses and prices. Theoretically an 
effective soludon (»f the problem would seem to 
be in increasing agricultural taxation, provision 
of urban goods and services in rural areas and sett¬ 
ing up indusiries which would be likely to gene¬ 
rate little demand for ugiiculiural gootls. Such 
a panacea would, however, seem to disregard 
one of the fnndatnental lads of Indian agricul¬ 
ture,—that more than a gooil 10 per cent of 
total agtieulluial households in lire country are 
landless hired labourers, that the ne.xt 33 per cent 
of the community own and cultivate such small 
parcels of land, usually far helow 2.5 acres per 
housdiold on an average, that their production 
can cover no more than about the concerned 
households’ own consumption requirements for 
3 inondis in the year and that the next 30 per 
cent of farming household.s own and cuUivale 
land areas whose yield just abtmt cover their 
own consumption demand leaving no surplus at 
all, thus leaving only 22 per cent of farming 
households comprising approximately 18 per 
cent of the national population who alone produce 
marke'able surpluses ; further of the 78 per cent 
of agricultural households listed above, who com¬ 
prise approximately 62 per cent of the national 
populat’on, more than 75 per cent of their total 
consumption expenditure were estimated to have 
been accounted for by purchases of foodgrains 
•lone at 1960-61 prices. The extreme vulnerabi¬ 


lity of the agricultural community In the country 
would, therefore, be obvious and copy-book 
maxims and panaceas would just he wholly 
inept and irrelevant. 

As prefaced in this discussion with the 
oUsv rvalion that llie Union Food Minister’s so- 
called “cia.sh programme” for foodgrains 

pr<j(lii(\ion in the mxt year was mainly 
tor U.S. consumption vis-a-vis our des- 
paratc need for continuance of P.L. 481) wheat 
impoi Is on a long-term basis and for an indefi- 
nue jii'iiod in the luiure, rather than for actual 
and elhctive iniplemcnlalion of a new agricul- 
luial jiolicy whicli, it is now being claimed, will 
eiidhle India to attain .self-sufficiency in food- 
grains jiroduclion in 1970-71. In fact as we have 
alieady tiled to donionstiate on this and previous 
occasions in these columns, llie sum of the 
(iovernmenl of India's food policy - -if one can 
give it tht; name of a consistent and subslantiable^ 
policy- has been one long series ol abdication of 
icspomibililies : by creating food ^ones they as¬ 
sumed the responsibility of feeding the deficit 
areas ; by making the zones co-terminus with 
Stales, they passed on their own responsibility 
in this behalf by sharing it out between the 
Slates ; and by leaving the initiative for procure¬ 
ment and distribution entirely to the discre¬ 
tion of llie Slates, they finally and wholly abdicat¬ 
ed responsibility. The consequences of this kind 
of a ncj^nfive food policy based upon a consis¬ 
tent process of evasion of responsibility, are al¬ 
ready all too apparent and if the dire prognos¬ 
tications which the Union Food Minister has 
himself now been issuing came to pass—-there is 
hardly any reason for complacency that they 
will not tlo so—the country will have to begin to 
face a situation which, for its devastating con¬ 
tents may even make the 1943 Bengal famine an 
event of only minor significance. 

For, fundamentally, the present nature and 
extent of the food problem in the country is hard¬ 
ly one of lack of adequate production. We have 
already seen that during the decade between 
1951 and 1961 production of food cereals in the 
country increased from 55 million tonnes to 80 
million lonacs or by 25 million tonnes or by 
very nearly 45.5 per cent. During the fame 
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period urban demand had increased hy 2.5 
million tonnes covering only 10 per cent of the 
increafed produclion and population growth 
accounted for a net increase of very nearly 25 
per cent over the ten-year period accounting for 
a corresponding over-all growth of demand for 
foodgra'ins which should amount to roughly an 
additional 14 million tonnes. During the crop 
year 1964 05 the gross ou*pul of food cereals in 
the country has been officially assessed at flfl 
million tonnes and imports grossed verv nearly 
6.5 7nillion tonnes, making the level of gross 
availability of foodgrains at 91.5 million tonnes. 
And \et, in point of the lise in the price level and 
availalvilit\ of marketable snrnlus. tins bas jnov- 
ed to be om; of the most difficult years in a dc- 
ead> of eonsislentlv and unielievedly ('litical 
food situa'ion in the coiinliy. And yet at a 
J6 (>/. daily adult ration of cereal« and half that 
(piantifv for p('r=ons in tlie age groups 0-9 and 
66 vear-i and above, a realistie c'-tiin.ile of the 
aelnal ron.~umplion requirenu'iils of foodgiains 
flakinc into areoiint a net 2.1 per cent annual 
increase in the population since 1961) today, 
shell'd !)'• well wilbin 70 million fonjies net wln'cb, 
tooed’cr with n 10 per cent allowance for un¬ 
avoidable wastage and seed grains, should gross 
no more than 77 million tonnes In 1961-6.5. The 
level of actual availal)illlv. we have '■een. has 
been 91.,5 rninion tonnes gross indira'in" a 
eemfor'able «iirnlns. this year, of anvu’bere be¬ 
tween 17.^ and 22.7 per rent over actual con- 
snmp'ion requirements. 

It should be obvious, therefore that the pre¬ 
sent food crisis. 1/oth in its immialiate and acute 
asjtects as well as iti respect of its long-term ami 
virtually chronic implications, is one primarily 
of adequate availability of marketable supplies 
ns well as of prices, rather than of production ; 
in a word it is a crisis, primarily, of distribution. 
Increased production will, no doubt, help to 
assuage the rigours of the crisis over short-period 
spells hut would hardly be able to strike at the 
root of the trouble. It is only at the dis¬ 
tribution end, both at the wholesale and the re¬ 
tail levels that permanent and wholesome reme¬ 
dies will have to be sought and applied but which 
the Government both at the CentVe and in 
StatM leero wholly determined to evade* Mr* C* 


Suhramaniam has been broadcasting the direst 
possible prognosis of the situation next year and 
while he has been heroically propaga'ing his 
“crash j)rogrammes” for increasing food pro¬ 
duction as a tenuous but rather fragile instru¬ 
ment of relief, the West Bengal Chief Minister 
wlio somehow appears to have acquired some 
sort of a reputation for toughness and determi¬ 
nation, has more or less been echoing his Union 
coimterparl (I mean, so far as the Food portfolio 
is enmcnied) as regards the dire prospects of 
next v<ar. Wh.vt he was reported to have stated 
icreiillv in this eonmetion—that if with a pro- 
diic'ion aggiega'ing 5.7 ni'llion tonnes la^t year 
the S‘ate had to face a rri-sis. the gravilv of next 
yeai’s pio^pecls with a total crop yielding less 
llian 4.5 million tonnes should be obvious (or 
wouls to the '-ame effect I would appear to be 
even more '•ignificanl. 

It is in this particular context that 
the (ioveinment of India's anxiety to conclude a 
lung term IM.. K’lH agreement for wheat with 
the U.S Government to replace the hitherto 
month to month arranjremenis. have to be viewed 
and a'se'ised. As already pointed out, Mr. 
Snbraniam’s “erash programme” for increasing 
agrieiillurnl produrtion would appear to have 
been eoneeived and undertaken primarily to 
convince the U.S. that determined and effective 
m<':’‘iii'i's are reallv being taken to rarry the 
founliv towajd.s self-.siilTieiency in food grains 
produc'ion in th<’ immedia'e future, a matter 
wliicb appears lo have been eoriditionins .Anieriran 
aMi'ude in respect of eonlinued P U. 480 wheat 
assistance in tlie fu'ure. 'We had to have some 
port of an aerVulimal policy to enable P.b. 480 
wheat a sislanee to be available without which 
Ihc tinea's of a devastating famine throughout 
the eoiinli'v by the next .suinmei would seem to 
be verv leal. Pul what, in its ba.sic structure, 
are the eonlen's of this atrrieul'.ural policy ? It 
would seem reallv to boil down to one of inereas- 
iiig agricultural inputs, like water and fertilizers. 
Comparably increasing water consumption has 
been easier because equipments and materials for 
the purpose are easily available within the 
country. So far as fertilizers are concerned the 
need to produce adequate numbera of plants at 
home has seldom before been seen and the rati 
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of increase of fertilizer production and con- 
buinplion so far would appear to have been only 
noniitial. And, yet. in any programme of a 
dynamic modern agriculluie, fertilizers would be 
i)oiind to jilay a ciucial role. In fact, the basic 
produclivily of agticullural effort in any modern 
system of scienlilic agriculture, would seem to 
cruciallv depend upon the quantum of fertilizer 
inputs into llie soil. Hut larking the plants which 
we had not been wise enongb to pul down whim 
it might h;ni; been done wilhout imieh trouble, 
anv new in|iu!s loi leililizers would have to 
mean. imiin duitelv, inputs lor plants and 
cquipm.mis .md not aelnally in feitili/ers wbieh 
would ilireelly go into thr* soil. However, what 
ha.s tr) be clearl\ understood is tlral a |)olicy of 
inerea-ing agricultural iutpulx streb as those 
desruilied above would rrot. iicrcssarily, iuerease 
agricultural ouI[)uts hy ^ corresponding measure. 
To eiisui'c coriesponditig increases in output I’is- 
a-vix (be iiii reased iriimts. it is necessary to 
ensure that the present eceerttiie, evert ehuolie 
process of itieriasing inputs is replaced by a 

baUnuvd comhinatiorr of inputs to ensure a 

corresponding Ir.ilance in iitcreased productivity. 
During the last fifleetr years since 19.31 agricul¬ 
tural ou'|)ul has no doubt increased substantially, 
—in foodgraitis from 5.3 to 80 million tonnes— 
b'li! ibis lias Ihuiod more from extensions of the 
cullivaled area (wbicb eventuated as a matter of 
course witliont any definitive Government policy 
towards 6,u( li an end i tliari from any measurable 
per r apitai urn-per-aere yield to indicate any 

increa e in prcdmtrvily to corre.spond with the 
increased inputs. 

The olbei part of the Government’s agrieul- 
lural policv and it is with this that we are more 
iniini dialelv eonceined in the present coiitcxt- 
consi ts nieiely of wlial ean at best be described 
as panic mea-UM s that ate taken in and following 
years oi bad bar vest. They hardly deserve the 
name of a policy except for the fact that they 
are being so froquenlly resorted to as to consti¬ 
tute abno.'t a permanent framework. There, for 
instance, is baidly any consistency or pattern in 
the sha|).' of levies, methods of proi-uremctrl. dis¬ 
tribution and import policies. Rut what is both 
deplorable and demoralising is that they have 
come to be regarded as the permanent ingredients 


of a long term policy, however inefiicient, in¬ 
equitable and ad hoc their nature may be. 
During the current year there is not even that ex¬ 
cuse of surprise which may on occasion justify the 
undertaking of panic mea.sures in a suddenly 
etnerging crisis. La.st year’s was one of an 
unusually good harvest arid yet we passed 
through a very serious measure of inflation. 
Gven during the current year we had ample 
forr'vvainings of a critically small harvest. The 
How of foodgrain" to urban areas, it should 
have be n clear, was g<*iiig to Fuller serious .si'.t 
li.uks. It i-hould have breu jjossilvle to organize 
eoinc’ive mea-iiies well ahead of time. And, 
vet. ptocutemenl was left to the States and 
ihe measures lakeii b\ them do not seem to bear 
ail) leia'ion to cillier their eapaeily or their 
need. Droeuremcnl bits been most inadequate. 
Rice procurement is not expected now to exceed 
1 .() milliiitr tonnes wliiclr will lead to drastic 
enls in deliveries to deficit Slates which, in 1953. 
would aggregate 2.1 million tonnes. This 
id.iiruing slate of affa'rs would seem to be 
eorrccpondin'ilv reflfe’ed in the note of iilann in 
the TViion Food Minister’s recent speeches and 
s’afi'menls. 

There is, however, little indication that the 
Union Food Minister Is doing much except to 
get panicky. In Iris review of the food situation 
the Minister has advised the States to cordon 
off (he towns by clamping down raliontngg but 
he ha- done nolhintr to ensure that there will he 
enough grains to feed the towns. In faet, by 
issuing lire warning that the quantum of the 
ration may have to be eiit down to 10 oz or even 
o 07 he has amply indicated that supplies will 
not be available to make urban rationing effective. 
The Minister, it is nolorions. lias seldom been 
able to exert bis authority over the Stale.?, now 
it appears that he has even been failing to think. 
Ill the nr anwhilo the problem has got beyond one 
i.f merely provisioning urban areas only. In vast 
areas of rural fiidia. especially in the deficit States, 
it is now lieeoming increasingly eicar. famine in 
the absence of public ineaFures for food supply, 
is immediately impending. 

What, then, would lie the situation like as 
it is bound to emerge within the next few 



monJlis ? There can he only one way out; that 
in the absence of adequate procurement, stocks 
will have to be requisitioned and seized. One 
visualizes that this will have to inevitably happen 
eventually under the pressure of circumstances 
that will brook no hmoer any half measures as 
hitherto employed. In the lean season police 
parties will have to he sent about raiding shops 
and godowns and it is almost inevitable that such 
oflTicial measures niav be largely supjilemciited by 
those of priv.i'e lio'.cts and organised hooligans. 
And tliis was exactly vlial could liave been 
avoided by advatice. well thought out and co- 
ordin.ited oflicuil el fori. I’his should have begun 
last year in llie walcc of ibe lean ‘•eason when a 
massive inflal ionary pressure on foodgrains 
nrict s liad begun to emerge. 'f'bis would liave 
been bo'li eouital.'e ami en ibled (he foundations 
of a sound food |)olie\ to be j)(*rma!ientl\ laid. 
But for r(xwoiis whieb it mav not be \erv diffieult 
to vi'iiali/e. (be <ii>A'Mnm('ni have eonsistenllv 
evaded lal.ine ibis oiih rational ine,isiiie. But what 
ihev would not iv/'ce 1o do while the doing was 
good, they wouhl now', it appears almost 
inevitable, mav bare to do iinrier public 
(■oini>ulsion. 

THE MILLIONNAIRES WHO SEEM TO 
BE MISSING 

Statistical data relating to income ta.x reve¬ 
nues could be a \alua!.'!e ecomunie indicator of 
the patleins and measmes of gi<n\lii in a mmirnu- 
iiity. I iiforluna'eK. in this blessed land ot 
India that i.s Bliaial. income lax revenue statistics 
are easily among the wo|s| of ll^(>^e processed b\ 
Oovermnenf dep.iitnv’nts from data that ate only 
available to ibenisehes inlernalh. for one thing 
lliey are made arailafile so late as to he of little 
value to those who mav he inleiested in the in¬ 
formation ; for another, very nmeh oui of data 
H8 llicy genenillv are. lliev are published in sucli 
forms as to Be hardly of any piaetieal utility in 
point of iiilelligihiliiy unless liiev are reprocessed 
to fall into any underslandahle pattern useful for 
applied research. One could only wish lliat there 
were someone in the Hevenue Department of the 
C.O.I. all vvlio.se times are not taken’up by stimu¬ 
lating exercises in futility such as devising schemes 


for tax credits and voluntary surrender of black , 
money, who could be made responsiuie tor 
publication of the.se information and in a foi^l 
more intelligible than at present ? 

The latest available data relating to income ' 
tax revenues pertain to the lax year l%2-63 or/i 
tax due on incomes earned during the fiscal yeat'" 
1961-62. The following two tables culled from .; 
lhi.se would seem to yield an interesting pattern : 

Table I : Income lax Assessment By Class 
Of Asses sees 


fdass of 

.Asse hineiit 

INo of 

Income 

Total 

As.setsccs 

Year 

Assi'.'-soe 

s As“essed Tax 



('000) 

1 Rs. 

Assessed 




Crorcs) 

(Rs. 

Crores) 

fndi\idiial;j 

la-y-oo 

760 

712 

97 


1%()-61 

028 

778 

98 


1961-62 

910 

885 

113 


]962-();’, 

962 

923 

118 

Hindu 

19.^9-60 

69 

89 

13 


JOiXVGl 

70 

89 

12 


1961-()2 

73 

97 

15 


l%2-6;i 

73 

95 

14 

Unregistered 

1959-60 

29 

35 

8 

Firms 

1960-61 

28 

32 

6 


l''(>l-62 

30 

39 

9 


19()2 6;’. 

26 

35 

7 

Bee is’e: ed 

i'r9-()() 

1 1 

113 

4 

Filin' 

I9(,(!-()1 

15 

128 

4 


1961-62 

It! 

1-19 

5 


I9( 2-6.'! 

,-itt 

197 

8 

(ionipaiii's 

1959 60 

10 

213 

no 

19(t0-6l 

Id 

218 

122 


1961-62 

11 

405 

196 


1962-63 

12 

36] 

175 

Total 

1959-()U 

{191 

1.192 

230 

fIncluding Others) 





1960-6] 

952 

1.275 

243 


1961-62 

1,073 

1,575 

338 


1962-63 

1,104 

1,612 

323 
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Tahlc II : Indivifliial Assessecs By Range 
Of Income 


Income 

.Assessment 

. No. of 

Income 

Tax 

Range 

A car 

As^CSSCI'S 

COOO) 

Assessed Pay- 
(lls. able 
CroresI iRs. 
Croro.s ) 

I pio 7..5 

1960-01 

.5't2 

2 , 5 a 

■1 

1961 (i2 

(jOt) 

290 

•1 


1962 63 

.599 

291- 

.5 

7.,T-1.5.l) 

1<)'0-61 

192 

2"0 

10 


19, 1-62 

211 

222 

11 


1 '.>f ;2-63 

236 

216 

12 

1.5.0- -25.0 

1960 61 

61 

117 

12 


19''1.()2 

70 

1.33 

14 


1902 63 

75 

112 

15 


1961-62 

46 

191 

47 


19(>2 63 

•la 

19.5 

57 

100.0 .500.0 

19(,0-61 

2 1 

33 

20 


1961-62 

2.6 

30 

25 


1962-63 

2.3 

3a 

24 

Over- -.500.0 

19„0-61 

0 071 

7 

5.6 


1901-62 

0 . 0:13 

7 

5.3 


1962-63 

0.07(. 

( 

5.8 


riicsc fi uine? woiild ^('cnt to iinllcatc that l)ie 
grinding jtuvcrii, ol diu tcoming hiindrcds of 
millions lia.s a (onlagious influence. Hicli ta\- 
|)a)eis. tnic ciitiiigli. aie dilficull lo uncover. 
Tho«e in llie iiK nme giou|) : over Rs. 5 laklis j)er 
annum vvo'il,! d|';peai to have mitnlieied onl\ 76 in 
fre”year 19.62-03 : ol tlie^e 20 were salary earners 
and could not. per /orce, evade llieir tav dues : 15 
were Hindu Ltidivided lainilie^ who enjoy a 
high exemption limit and are notoriously jtrone 
to juggle with lav dues liy /eg«/ parth'ioiis follow¬ 
ing the births of each male child in a hu.siness 
family and only 35 are individuals and who, 
together, account foi a gross income assessed to 
lax in that year of only Us. 7 Cvorcs. Again, only 
2,300 aasessees enjoyed an annual income of over 
Ri. 1 lakh in 19 d 2-63 of whom 1,000 were salary 


earners and 300 Hindu undivided families. What 
will aj)pear lo L« signficant is that there has 
haully been any change in these numbers or even 
the pattern of the categories mentioned over the 
last one decade of develojunenl when, it is claim- 
etl, the gross national product has substantially 
inciea.scd although the quantum of the increase 
may not have whilly achieved prc-determiiied 
targets. Kven allowing for a normal measure of 
lax eva.->ion, especially in the higher income 
hracke's, tlic figuix s lelaling to income tax reve¬ 
nue it'ceip's viould ^ei m to demonstrate an extra- 
oiihiiarv mea.sure of .static stagnation. And, 
\\liv is It so Ill'* inevitable answer would seem 
to h'- lli.U the plumomenon is the iiievi able har- 
moiii/afion of lb'- in'ejisls of the lich with the 
lax system. 

It is well kiiowii that mir ]nespnt I'nion 
I'iiiance Minister has. foi .some litTie. been trying 
lo woik out the possible icpureiisslon on the in¬ 
come tax revtnues if the ptesenl system were to 
he n versed, leplaeiim it hv a s’gnifiLanI lower¬ 
ing of the lax rales in the higher iiicfime hraekel.s, 
compensating foi the reduction hv a roire.sponding 
iiKiea.sp in the rompulsory savings rales. This 
will mean, in effect that while, for the present the 
ta.x-[)a\ers' total outgoes in over-all terms will re¬ 
main materially unaffected, there will he a signifi¬ 
cant <lecjea e in the fax obligations. How this is 
likelv to .iffeci the int idmiee of evasions, is diffi¬ 
cult to a-'ses'-. Resides, those who iiav'e satisfac- 
lon arruiigi'ne'nts for effective lax-avoidanee aii‘ 
not likely to he lured by such enlh’cmcuts. Apart 
from the fact that they generally have congenitally 
developed ol.jeeiioii. lo paying any kind of State 
(hies ihal coiibl po'-siblv he avoided without 
risk to their prisons and foiluues, they may. very 
p’rliiieiidy. appiehemi tha' s||,-|i devices as a lett¬ 
ing down of the lax tariff by d corresponding 
levelling up of the compulsory savings element 
may veiy well he the thin end of a wedge to force 
their real iiieomes out into the open for future 
imjiosls. 

On the olhei hand the substitution of liigh 
income lax rates by s;crp:r expenditure lax rates 
would not .seem lo he a very feasible expedient in 
ihc ah ence of effective enforcement and policing 
measures which would be likely to affect careful 
disposition of private incomes and expenditure, 
however attractive it may appear ti be ae A iav* 



tags Indudcttient. Apart from providing relief to At the outset of thd last sla^k season 


the comparalively few honest tax-payers who arc, 
mainly, salary earners, the results of such ex¬ 
pedients are likely to he a general reduction in 
revenue receipts without any corresponding ir even 
appreciahle increase in the savings rale. 

At the same time the Hindu Ldidivided Family 
appears to be a favoured sector in the lax s)stem. 
llie number of such iamilics assessed to income 
lax appears to have remained virtually constant 
over ilu; years. lo what cxlciil this may have 
been flue lo the iiigh exemption liniil and legal 
pariitions lolbtvMiig each new birlli of a male 
ciiild is diflicull lo as'Css on llic l.visis of tlie data 
at present availalilc. J hert! diics not seem to be 
any doubt, lio\V(;\ci, that the, Hmilu Lndivided 
Family is the most coininonly used diivicc for 
legiliinalc lav afoidanc(‘. (iovcirnncnl do not 
seem eager to go into the matter, jjossibly for 
fear ol the liroafler legal and religious complica¬ 
tions lliat may ensue as a result. 


the Reserve Bank was stated to have 
indicated targets of Rs. 200 crores for 
deposit growth and a like amount in credit 
contraction. Deposits had grown to very 
nearly correspond with the target—Rs. 195 
crores—but credit contraction has been 
significantly below the target aimed at—by 
about Rs. 95 crores. Inis target was 
considered in banking circles to have been 
on the high side, but no one seemed to have 
apprehended that the incidence of credit 
contraction would be so much less than the 
target, much lower, in fact, than even that 
of the slack season in the previous year. 
The target, it may bo presumed, was 
presaged on a nearly complete reduction 
of seasonal commodity advances, set off by 
an increase in credit against these groups 
of commodities which arc generally not 
subject to seasonal variations. 


CREDIT rOLlCY 


With the onset of the now busy season 
-though not yet in terms of market 
pressures—there is considerable appre¬ 
hension regarding the shape of things to 
emerge, 'this apprehension appears to 
have been flowing from the tighter 
liquidity position in which the banking 
system finds itself and the prospects of 
another large expansion of credit during 
the season ahead. The uncertainty regard¬ 
ing monetary policy seems to highten this 
apprehension because, unlike last year, 
when the Reserve Bank outlined its busy 
season policy fully a month ahead of its 
commencement, it is yet to disclose its 
mind this season. Is it because the central 
banking system has yet to make up its 
mind as regards the policy to be followed 
consistently with its own assessment of 
the emerging situation ? 


It i.s not pos.sible m the absence of 
relevant statistical data that this shortfall 
in slack seasfin contraction of credit re¬ 
presents a failure of policy. If the Reserve 
Bank telt that credit contraction against 
the seasonal commodities was tardy, it 
might with eH’cct have further tightened 
selective controls. This it did not. On the 
other hand there was some loosening of the 
rigours of control on law cotton, with¬ 
drawal of the directive on clean credit and 
a positive attempt to increase the flow of 
credit to the textile mills. The impression, 
therefore, would seem to have been left 
that the target itself was flexible and that 
the Reserve .Bank was not unduly concerned 
over the slow pace of contraction. Monetary 
policy, however, during the period could not 
be said to have remained passive. As most 
bankers ruefully complain, the Reserve 
Bank kept the market unduly taut 
compared to that in any other previous 
season. Banks may not have, as advised, 
invested their surplus funds in Treasury 
Bills to the extent desired, but the pressure 
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on the market was not any the less on that 
account and credit, undoubtedly, was kept 
leashed an a tight rein all the while. 

The slower rate of contraction would 
now appear to have added to the banks’ 
problems of financing .seasonal needs now. 
Financing requirements will naturally 
depend upon the level of industrial pro¬ 
duction including agriculture-based indus¬ 
tries rather than directly on agricultural 
output. Assuming a very moderate credit 
expansion of, say, 20 per cent over present 
levels, Rs. 400 crores or about what it was 
last year would be needed. Some put it at 
a larger figure—Rs. 450 crores, which would 
be below last year’s rale of expansion and 
that of the year before, in spite of a 5 per 
cent higher price level than that prevailed 
last year. To cover this the Banks will have 
to turn to the Reserve Bank and the whole 
question would seem to boil down to the 
degree of expanded credit the Reserve 
Bank will allow to be financed. 


Last year, despite the patiie ttieSSUfes 
of February, which seemed to indicate a 
surrender of judgment to the monetary 
expertise of the I.M.F., the banks gave a 
commendable demonstration of flexibility 
and the actual conduct of the busy season 
policy indicated that the Reserve Bank 
did not flinch from its responsibility to 
finance the genuine needs of productive 
effort while, at the same time, keeping a 
light control over credit. In the slack 
season likewise, there was no blind pur¬ 
suit of a credit contraction target to the 
detriment of the needs of production. 
There IS no doubt that the tight credit 
policy has begun to hurt and one can only 
hope that the Reserve ,Bank will continue 
to be mindful of the interests of the 
economy in promoting finance for produc¬ 
tion and will refuse to submit to the 
dictates of the IMF and the World Bank 
which would appear to bo mostly based 
upon crude monetary theories. 



ACHARYA BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL’^ 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. B. MUKHARJI 


We are assembled here this evening to 
honour the memory of Acharya Brajendra 
Nath Seal. He was an epoch and an age by 
himself. He was sm generis who admits of 
no comparison. He was Emerson’s Repre¬ 
sentative man. He was the book of know¬ 
ledge whose every page radiated light. He 
was the luminous symbol of all that was 
and can be the summit of human intellect, 
wisdom and scholarship. He was a man of 
Homeric and Cosmic proportions. 

Dr. Seal was a scintillating diamond 
with many facets. A colossal philosopher 
who contained in his sweep of vision the 
whole panorama of human civilisation, its 
failures and achievements, its aspirations 
and frustrations. He showed the destiny to 
which man is entitled, but which he has 
not yet claimed. He was intellectually a 
totalitarian, philosophically a Unitarian, 
historically perennial, geographically global, 
culturally a universalist, and humanistically 
indivisible. 

In the world of education he was the 
pole star. No range of human intellect and 
scholarship was beyond his ken. Equally at 
home in philosophy and religion, in litera¬ 
ture and philology, in Sanskrit and modern 
biology, in mathematics and statistics, in the 
sciences and humanities, in fine arts and 
technicalities, he was a marvel and miracle 


*The above is a transcript of the ad¬ 
dress delivered by the author while pre¬ 
siding over the 27th Death Anniversary 
Commemoration meeting of Acharya Seal, 
at the Darbhanga Hall, Calcutta University, 
on 3rd December, 1965. 


of scholarship. To call him an encyclopae¬ 
dia of learning and scholarship is to mis¬ 
judge him and make him mechanical. He 
was the natural patriarch of the intellec¬ 
tual and scholastic home of India for 
at least two successive generations, to 
whom came the aspiring pilgrims searching 
for the solution of the mysteries of this 
universe. 

He introduced new currents of thoughts. 
His contributions brought fresh waters of 
life in many fields of human knowledge. 
He was a rare Anthropologist who took a 
total view of the genetic origin of races in 
the whole context of bilogical, sociological 
and psychological frame-work. His vision 
of history was unique. He was the precur¬ 
sor of Acton and Toynbee. This vision of 
history made him the exponent of human¬ 
ism, the crucible of all religions, races, 
sects and creeds. 

At the same time he was the type of 
the wise who soared but never roamed 
and was always coming back to the kindr¬ 
ed points not only of heaven and home but 
also of the present, past and the future. He 
it was who said “To turn back now on the 
entire course of Indian History, to take a 
stand on that separation -and segregation, 
which are the rejected bye-products, the 
unsuccessful experiments of Nature, in this 
vast continental laboratory and museum 
which is India, is to be untrue to the past 
and the future of India and of humanity 
alike”. He was a patriot of the highest 
order and that patriotism was the supre¬ 
macy of the love for one’s country, her 
genius, her culture and her civilisation and 
a conquest of all hatred. He it was who 
showed that you can love your country 
without hating somebody else’s country. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JAM/ARY, 


One who hates another country cannot 
duly love his own. This concept was broad- 
based on liberal regional expressions pro- 
inoting regional universities and a well- 
balanced economy that could hold the 
scales between industry and agriculture. 

Acharya Brajendra Nath Seal in this 
background can be called the prophet of 
international faith based on the recogni¬ 
tion of individual nations within their 
limits. Like every individual, every nation 
has a personality of its own and he voiced 
the legal conscience of the modern w'orld 
to-day unified by Science, Commerce and 
Travel when he said “a right to the reali¬ 
sation of its own ideal ends, satisfactions 
and values, within the limits imposed by 
the .similar rights of others (individualis¬ 
tic justice), and also -a right to co-partner¬ 
ship and co-operation for the common 
good and common advantage (sociolistic 
justice), within the limits imposed by the 
preceding clause”. 

As a philosopher he started with Hegel 
but outstripped him from dialectics to reve¬ 
lation, from controversy to conclusion, 
from logic to knowledge. His logic was not 
the introvert logic of Kant. Nor was his an 
extrovert logic. His was the brooding 
omnipresent logic which is the never fail¬ 
ing matrix of life and its achievements, 


the wizard sculptor in whose magic hands 
all resistent matter became malleable and 
pliable enough to reflect and fashion end¬ 
less casts and moulds of the infinite soul of 
man, for ever daring and ceaselessly chal¬ 
lenging. One looks in vain to find another 
example where mathematics and philoso¬ 
phy combined to produce this overwhelm¬ 
ing efflorescence of intellect,. wisdom and 
scholarship. He it was who first drew the 
attention of the world and of India to the 
contribution of the ancient Hindus in Che¬ 
mical Industry, in Differential Calculus, in 
Accelerated Motion and in developing. 
Methodology of Science. 

No wonder then Sir iBrajendra Nath 
Seal’s "Quest Eternal” published in Lon¬ 
don in 1936 is the meeting point of poetry 
and philosophy, of science and humanity, 
and proclaiming that liberation of man the 
grand destiny which the world awaits ; 

“Whose eye the ideal firmament 

clears; 

No longer Destiny’s minions 
but co-workers free.” 

[1 wa.s a blessing that he was born 
amongst us. It is a grace that wo enjoy 
his gifts. It is such a man to whom w'e pay 
our homage of love, respect, admiration, 
and adoration. In hailing hinr, we are hail¬ 
ing the future of man upon this earth. 
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DO TRONG CHU 


To the uninitiated foreign visitor, a 
hurried look at Vietnamese customs will 
almost inevitably lead to the foregone con¬ 
clusion that, because of a long Chinese 
domination lasting for several centuries, 
Vietnamese civilization is nothing but a 
stepchild of Chinese culture. This, for the 
most part, has been the result of unimagi¬ 
native writings, void of objective investiga¬ 
tion, produced by four-day tourists who 
have appointed themselves '‘experts in 
Vietnamese affairs’. 

There is no denying of the fact that 
China rightly prides itself on the wealth 
and depth of its civilization. .But that does 
not diminish the simultaneous fact that, 
notwithstanding a long Chinese domination, 
such small neighbours like Japan, Mongolia, 
Tibet, Korea and Vietnam all posse.ss a civi¬ 
lization independent and distinct from the 
Chinese. The long history of these coun¬ 
tries is sharply marked by centuries eff 
ceaseless struggle against the possibility of 
being assimilated by China 

Survival as a Race 

Vietnam’s struggle for survival as 
race started on the very year she vvas con¬ 
quered by China for the first time in III 
B.C. Several centuries before that Vietnam 
had already shaped her own ethnic per¬ 
sonality. 

When the Chinese invaders forcibly 
introduced their language into the country, 
the Vietnamese immediately altered the 
Chinese script with “Chu Norn”, a popular 
form of handwriting that was later to pla> 
a significant role in the development of the 
national literature. That Chinese termi¬ 
nology has been injected into the vernacular 
vocabulary does not underplay the import¬ 
ance of the fact that Vietnamese syllabica¬ 
tion and—^more essentially—syntax do not 


in any way show affinity with the Chinese 
language. 

An attempt was later made to graft cer¬ 
tain Chinese practices into the local customs. 
Resisting imperial edicts, the women obsti¬ 
nately clung to their traditions. Vietnamese 
women are never known to bind their feet 
or plait their hair like the Chinese do. 

Vietnamese women have long known 
the art of painting their nails with the pink 
resin of a pine tree. They are proud to let 
their hair flow freely down the shoulders 
like a torrent symbolizing good heaUh. 
Their clothes, notably, carry a striking 
contrast to the austere, narrow Chinese 
garb. Their slacks wide and roomy, their 
robe tails fluttering freely like banners, 
they are a far erv from the Chinese draped 
in their bandage-like, bondage-like dress^ 

An essential item in any national tradi¬ 
tion is food. Unlike other peoples who have 
generously from Chinese gastro¬ 
nomy the "'vietnaniese have a permanent 
substitute for soya-bean sauce. “Nuoc-mam , 
sauce extracted from fish, is as essential to 
the local diet as rice itself. Anthropologists 
who have come to know this invigorating 
sauce ha^'o given a name for it-“Long-life 

sauce ■ • f 

This prolonged and continued spirit of 

resistance to Chinese innovations is not the 
product of nenophobia Vietnamese know 
how to discern what good thev can derive 
from foreign influence, but also what to 
rciect That reiectinn proceeds from their 
recognition that only what is right should 
be retained. Their discernment is logical 
nnd seldom one-sided 

A Wealth in Arts and Letters 

The history itself testifies, the early 
Chinese had a name for Vietnam—“Van 
Hien Chi Bang”, which means “A Nation of 
Letters”. 
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A rich line-up of great poets makes 
Vietnamese history significantly on the 
fore. Some of them, like Nguyen Du, 
author of the national poet “Kim Van Kien’’ 
can stand up on equal footing with the best 
in classical literature. One of them, Ho 
Xuan Huong was regarded by Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore as of equal magnitude as Li 
Tai Peh, Shakespeare and Victor Hugo. 

The tone and flections of the Vietnamese 
vernacular itself is a glowing reflection of 
how widely used was poetry in the daily life 
of the early Vietnamese. Time was when 
people “uttered in verses” and “argued with 
or mocked each other in rhyme." 

Literature as a national pride was not 
only coincident, but often identical with 
military sc’ence. A good military officer 
could not be conceived, unless he was simul¬ 
taneously well-versed in civil mandarin. 
And neither could a scholar be considered 
integral, unless he had a wide knowledge of 
military tactics. 

Vietnamese Annals point to a long list 
of civil mandarins who were at the same 
time brilliant Generals who excelled not 
only in warfare, but also in the broad use 
they made of their knowledge of political 
science and literature. 

When the Mongols invaded the country 
in the 13th century, Generalissimo Tran 
Hung Dao rallied his men to the front with 
an edict formulated in verses. Later, when 
the Vietnamese forces subdued the Tay Son 
early in the 19th century, it was through a 
moving proclamation, written in carefully 
selected words that General Nguven Van 
Thanh managed to induce his victorious 
military forces to fraternity and modesty. 

Resnect for the learned man is still 
dppniv rooted in Vietnamese social life. 
AmWti'ous mothers never fail to imbue their 
cbildroTi with the evamoio set hv thp great 
men in history who made themselves—^and 
their rouotrv—^fomon*! hv thoir p-ycptlpTice 
in literature, noli+ioal and military scienre. 

Monuments still stand to date, remind¬ 


ing present generations of how well regard¬ 
ed was the learned man. A national temple 
dedicated to the worship of Confucius and 
his 72 disciples was erected in 1070, and still 
stands there today. As history records, the 
first examination for the selection of the 
talented was conducted in the year 1075 and 
the first Vietnamese National Academy 
founded in 1086, under the first doctor Mac 
Hien Tich. 

Democracy is not New 

Democracy is not a new thing to the 
Vietnamese. Justice and fraternity have 
long been the basis of their social life. This 
proves, too, how deep has Confucian teach¬ 
ing rooted into Vietnamese thought. 

According to Confucian teaching, “the 
country is founded on the people”. The 
country belongs to the people—the King 
merely derives his authority from Heaven, 
in order to lead the people. “Heaven and 
man have the same essence and the people’s 
will is the will of Heaven. Heaven loves 
the people and understands them. So 
the leaders must love what the people love ; 
and hate what they dislike.” 

Mencius, a staunch follower of Confu¬ 
cius (372-289 B.C.), repeated the same prin¬ 
ciple when he wrote ; “The people come 
first, the country next, and the King is 
third”. 

No Dbtinction of Classes 

Unlike societies of Western feudal 
countries during the 18th century, or Jaoan 
and India just before the last war, there has 
been no trace of class distinction in Viet¬ 
namese society. Neither has there been 
the slightest vestige of caste separation 
based on prejudice or social rank. 

Although the four ranks, scholars, 
peasants, workers and traders—are register¬ 
ed in Vietnamese social history, there were 
no social bars to prevent one belonf^ng to 
an inferior rank from ascending to a superior 
level. Hard work was the key to social 



elevation. Descendants of lower ranks could 
easily transform into mandarins of the court 
if they had the necessary talent. 

Examinations for qualification were 
common and utmost consideration was given 
to the individual’s capacity. Sons of workers 
easily obtained administrative posts if they 
met the requirements. 

This lack of scoial discrimination is 
eloquently depicted by a favourite national 
legend. Chu Dong Tu, a pauper is said to 
have wed a Princess. A fisherman, Truong 
Chi, was believed to make a high mandarin’s 
daughter tremble with the sound of his 
flute. 

Social Justice 

There was even a custom practiced by 
certain kings of offering their daughter in 
marriage to topnotchers of triennial exami¬ 
nations and the kings complied with their 
promise, regardless of the winner’s social 
rank or position. 

Properties were evenly distributed, 
following the Confucian doctrine that 
says: “What we should be afraid of is not 
poverty, but inequality”. 

After his famous victory against the 
Minh forces in 1428, Emperor Le Loi imme¬ 
diately set up the village autonomy system 
which consisted of plotting of lands on equal 
basis every three years. This system re¬ 
mained until recently. 

During the Tran dynasty (1225-1400) 
land properties owned by private individuals 
were restricted to a maximum of 10 acres for 
each citizen. All surplus lands were bought 
by the government for redistribution to the 
landless farmers. People from crowded 
villages often were transported to uninhabi¬ 
ted areas and were allotted lands to till. 

Undoubtedly this system prevented the 
malignant accum\ilation of property bv a 
small minority of aristocrats. This gave 
opportunity for equal progress. As a result 
of that system, as says a proverb, “no family 
was poor for three successive generations”. 


One outstanding feature of civic adi^ 
nistration in the country was the clear--^’ 
two-way autonomy between the central 
government and village authorities. The 
villagers were noted for their determink" 
tion to run their own affairs. 

An assembly of chiefs-of-family chose, 
their delegates who, in the name of the 
community, freely dispensed with justice, 
communal ruling and organization. Common 
good dictated their decisions and there was 
conscientious concern for the upholding of 
family and social tradition. 

This form of village autonomy was 
derived from the rule saying: “The King’s 
laws must give way to the customs of the 
village.” 

But the most curious feature in thp 
social' justice as practiced by the early 
Vietnamese was the fact that tax-collectors, 
as we know them today, did not exist at all. 
The villagers decided among themselves how 
much each of the members should pav, who 
should be exempted and what should be the 
terms of payment. The entire village then 
made a collective payment to the national 
government through the district adminis- 
1 ration. With no needed control, the 
villa<^ers snontaneously gave o sum propor¬ 
tionate to their economic condition. 

Patience and Courage, a National Trait 

Patience and courage moke up the 
combined national trait and temperament 
of the ordinary Vietnamese. This is brought 
about by a constant struggle to which 20 
million people, concentrated inside s narrow 
stretch of difficult land, are engaged in. 

Other peoples have been more fortunate 
with nature-endowed rich lands, without the 
historic necessity of having to lock them¬ 
selves in a life-and-death contention against 
the forces of nature, harmful insects, wild 
beasts and foreign invasions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RABINDRANATH 

).ATK SUKUMAK CHATTOPADIIYAYA 


A well-known wrilei lias- warned u« af^aiiiirl tlie 
dangers of ahstiu'o nn-laphysical sjHTiilalions 
invading our religious systems and defeating the 
main purpose at whirh ail leligions should aim. 
and has expressed his piefercnce for “an under¬ 
standable religion with an under.'-landal'le God". 
This hears a striking leaetnblanee with the 
sentiments e\pres-eil liy (/urudesa in one of his 
latest spinions. We had rery little eoneein. he 
remaiked. with vi (iod lesiding in a distant 
heaven and know less about flini, wirile we are 
directly (:i>nceined witli the God who is manifest 
all around us in His manifold creation ; we can 
see and feel Him and. to Him. we owe our 
definite allegiance and duty. 

The expressir.m of an nnorllmdox opinion 
like this, from one who has made so large a 
eontrihution to the spiritual literature of man 
must have shoiked man\ of his hearers arrd 1 
know of frtK' who (tnnplained in a half-jor'ular 
mood to the late Mr. Andrews, that Guiudeva 
was treading peiiliously on the verge of atheism 
and .shoitld lie rrstrained. 

In one of his most brilliant essavs. on the 
Oris san temples. In' i‘mphasised the cardinal 
feature of Hittduism of not placing man's religion 
and his evervdav life in two vvater-tiglit compart¬ 
ments. fn an ex(pli^^lc jroem. addressed to the 
Vaishnava Poet. Ire ends with the observation 
that it is hardly jiossihlc to draw a liiv of dis- 
tinetion between oui love of (iod and for oui' 
fi’llow-heings. and one of his most well-known 
and oft-quoted passages is the first line of a sonnet 
in the Naivedyv that rairapya. or rettuncialion, 

, ha.s no place in his eoneeption of salvation. 
Nothing ran he more rational, more in accord 
with the pre^cnt-day ideas than this attitude 
which petvtrdcs the, whole range of Gurudeva’s 
writings, that religions and religious system are 
to be judged not by those unknown and un¬ 
knowable factors, spiritual advancement and 
I'ralvation, but by their effect on man’s outward 


life, his behaviour to the members of his family, 
his friends and neighbours, in fact, his whole 
outlook on life in general. 

We are suiroundcd by mysteries on all sides. 
WT find ourselves in this world of ours, endowed 
with certain powers of feeling, thinking and 
ae'ing : able to act, to a eerlaiii extent, according 
to our wills, hul circimisorihed by circumstances 
over whirh we have no eontiol. W'e have no means 
of knowing what was before we were born and 
what will lie aftci oiir death : we can, at best, 
-peculate, proec'ediiig lu arguments from the 
known to the unknown. F.ven that knowledge, 
fioni which we -eck to start ctur speculations, is 
limited, foi "knowledge' is of things vve see". 

In the midst of llx'se mysteries, wi'h out 
limited vision and limited knowledge, what are 
we to Iielic've and how are we to conduct oiir- 
selvis. s,, ilml wt’ may fulfil the purpoH's of onr 
lives and thus olilain eonlinenee' and satisfaction ? 
In oilier words, what should ]ip ipgatded as a 
lation.'il Philosophy of life ? 

Kveii the most casual reader of Rabindranath s 
poems cannot fail to notice the remarkalile ones 
addressed to the source of his inspiration, beginn¬ 
ing with the Maitm Sundarec, the Kauliikmayee. 
llie Aului-Devdtu of his earlier days and 
ending with the Leela-Sanpini and the 
4hv<in written during more recent times Side 
by side with these, are the poems which are 
direellv devotional, partii.'ularlv those in the 
\airt‘dy(i and the GifunjaJee. The belief in a 
fier-oiial God which we find here is in such 
striking contrast with some c>f the later utter- 
anc'es. e.“)reeial]y after his return from Russia in 
1930. that Ruhindranalh has been charged by 
some superficial readers and critics with a change 
of outlook itr this respect and with discarding 
or, at least, modifying his previous faith. 

We propose to examine this charge later on. 
For the present, we shall consider the subject- 
matter of the two classes of poems mentioned 






above, those which addressed to his Muse find ourselves. C this serfdom of reason ib 


and the purely devotional ones. Regarding the 
latter, there is no ambiguity, as these are in 
accordance with our commonly accepted notions 
of a Supreme Being who guides and controls 
the universe, from the movements of the suns to 
the growth of the smallest microcosm. The 
Jeevana-Devala group seems, at first sight, to 
strike a new and somewhat mysterious note. The 
technique has been familialiscd to us by the 
Vaishnava poets from whom Rabindranath has 
adopted it, but the concept seems to elude our 
grasp. Is it merely a figment of the Poet’s mind 
conjured up with the helj) of a vivid imagination 
and decked with a wealth of imagcr\ and rhythm 
which has seldom been surjjassed ? Or, does it 
represent a truth which the Poet has “seen’, for 
there cun be no doubt Rabindranath lA'longs to 
the long line of seers who have, through a 
vurees-sion ot eenliirie.H, enriched the eultural and 
spiritual life of India ? If we read these poems 
carefully and compare them witli the devotional 
jroeins, it is evident that the God t(» whom the 
Poet bows down hi.s head in prayer and 
supplication is one and the .same with the 
anlaratmu oi “the liinerinosl Being” by whom 
he is guided and inspired not only in his 
creative work hut in all action, the Maimsa- 
Sundaice, flie Kautuka-Moyce, the Antar-Devaia 
and the Lcelu-Sangini. We shall have to refer 
to these and other poeiri' of a similar charartei 
later on, in elucidating our thesis. 

There are few conceptions so undefined and 
vague as that of (iod. It has ehairged from age 
to age, from (ountry to country, and front man 
to man. It is well-known how the State has often 
conjured up a God to suit its owrr purpose and 
has thrust it upon the people ihiough its paid 
ageirts, how' acts of horror and indescribable 
barbarity have been committed in its nairre, and 
how even intelligeirt and otherwise right-thinking 
men have participated in, connived at and 
defended these. The foundation on which this 
collosal hoax had been erected is the conviction 
that, in matters reIigiou.s and spiritual, Reason 
has no place and that you have to take things on 
trust from specially-privileged persons, the “Sole 
Agents”, as it were, of things divine in the 
benighted land where we have the misfortune to 


conceded, there is no knowing where you will be 
allowed to stop, in what Serbonian bog of follies 
and sins it will land you. 

Therefore when we e.xamine any religion, 
and anything said or written about the Supreme 
Being and man’s relations with Him, we should 
be carelul to see how far we are asked to accept 
without challenge things which arc oppo.sed to 
leason and common-sense and which cannot be 
reconciled with the practical experiences of our 
lives, making the fullest allowance for the imper¬ 
fections of our understanding. We are fortified in 
this view by the teachings of the Bhagabat-Geeta, 
which nowhere supports the institution of a 
Guru in whom his disciples are to have a blind 
and unquestioning faith. In the relationship 
b.lwecn the teacher and the taught, the Ceeta 
advocates humilitv and leverence. but not serfdom. 

Vihal then aie the .sjx-cial characteristics of 
tli< Supn-me and tlic Divine Being of whom 
Rabindranath sings, and what is his conception 
of the relations between nuiii and his God ? 

have already referred to the definite 
opinion expressed by the Poet, in one of his later 
puhli<' utterances which seems to rule out 
altogether the idea of a separate God. the denizen 
of a far-oft heaven. God is with us and, in fact, 
within us. The poems in the Gccfanjalee. and the 
Naivedyn suj)ply alnindanl materials in support 
of this view, l.'ut it is in the poems of the Jeevana- 
Getata series that the conef’ption lakes a clear 
.ind well-defined “hape. 

Amidst the main highly abstruse doctrines 
inculcated in the Dhagahal Geeta, we come across 
one or two passages where the fundamental 
tiulhs ot religion have been eniineialed in an 
unambiguous nianuer. which serve as beacon 
lights to men lost in the haze of conflicting 
dogmas and doctrines, and which no amount of 
ingeniiitv of erudite commentators can render 
obscure. 

One of these i.s contained in the following 
Sloka ; 

“/iHrtffl dwells in the heart of all creatures”. 

This doctrine is by no means confined to 
the sacred texts of Hinduism. Jesus said to his 



fm 


disciples, •‘Know ye not ihal ye are the temple of 
God and that the bpirit ot God dwclleih in ye” ? 

lJ)eri‘ is aiKUher signihcant passage in the 
liible winch hrouglil solace and comtort to the 
inuid of Kobiiison lirusoe. "One rnoining being 
very sad, 1 opened lJ)e Idiblc upon these words, 
i will jicver leave ihec, nor forsake Iheo ”. 1 do 
not know what the cominenlatois may have said 
about this but, to my mind, the plain and only 
meaning is that God is always widi us. 

'Ihe reason why we fail to perceive His 
piosence is our ignorance, avidya, maya or 
illusion, call it by what name you will, which 
blurs our vision, makes us confuse the permanent 
with the transitory, the eternal with the ephemeral, 
the real with the unsubstantial. In the words of 
the Geeta, lie only sees truly who sees the 
changeless and the indestructible in this mass of 
ever-perishing and over-changeful objects. 

An emineni!) tihristiau poet, Lord Tennyson, 
has spoken of “the God within him, lighting up 
his face”, when speaking of the supernatural 
intelligence of his friend Ilallam. In spite of these 
s‘»ay passages, it is very doubtful whether the 
^ull implications of this doctrine of the Divine 
presence within all living beings was accepted 
in any religious system other than Hinduism. 

“The worship of idols is the lowest form of 
worship, worship by moans of penance {tapas) 
and hymns is the second stage, purely mental 
worship, (without any outward symbols) is good, 
but the highest form of worship is that where 
the vvorsliipp(!r is able to identify himself with 
the object of his worship, and to say “So-ham”, 
“That am I”. 

Although, according to this fundamental 
theory of our religion, the Divine Spirit or 
Paramntman is ever present in our nature, there 
.-•an be no denying the fact that we are also 
human, with our animal wants and animal desires 
implanted in our nature and with the objects 
for the satisfaction of those wants and desires 
spread out all around us. We are thus endowed 
with a kind of dual nature, so aptly described 
by Tennyson— 

“Thou seem'st human and divine, 

“The highest, holiest manhood thou” 

What is the relation between the two ? Are 
we entirely controlled by the Divine Will and 


have no free will of our own ? ITie answw widch 
the Hindu Scriptures have to give is: 
“Whatever thou doest, eatest, oflerest as sacrifice, 
givest away or hast in your meditation, dedicate 
that to me”. Of all the beggars that we know of, 
Sreekrishna of the Geeta is eertainly the boldest, 
the most grasping and the most audacious ! 

You cannot beat this, in point of simplicity, 
by any of the copy-book maxims with which we 
heroine familiar in our childhood. Ihere is 
nutiiing ui this which can be twisted out of its 
common-sense meaning by the ingenuity of clever 
coinincnlalors. God is enshrined within us, and 
He wants that, whatever we do, we should 
dedicate the action to Him, not merely by word 
of mouth, not with the object of earning merit 
and securing happiness in Heaven, but in the 
proper spirit of virtue being its own reward and 
lor the inner satisfaction which words cannot 
express. Yet this is precisely what the Poet seeks 
to express in the Antaratama (The Innermost), 
We shall not attempt a translation of this 
exquisite poem which, in its choice of words, its 
resonant rhythm, and its wealth of imagery, 
will occupy a very high place in the literature 
of the world. Every line of the poem is pregnant 
with meaning and its meaning can only be 
understood if we accept (he theory of the Divine 
Soul existent within us to which all our actions 
are dedicated. The final stanza is thrilling by 
reason of the anguish and agony which it expresses 
at the futility of our lives where we have lost so 
many opportunities and wasted so many auspici¬ 
ous moments, so that at the end of the day we 
stand in the presence of the Divine, with our 
eyes full of tears. 

But what are our offerings at the feet of the 
Divine Spirit ? The. Divine Spirit is within us 
to Inspire and guide us, so that the Human Soul 
may act in unison with the Spirit. Therefore it 
is only when our actions are thus regulated that 
they are most acceptable to the Cod within. 
Unfortunately, however, we seldom realise the 
presence of the Spirit and accept the inner 
guidance with the result that our acts are 
thoughtless and more controlled by our senses 
and desires than by Pure Reason. This idea is 
very forcibly expressed in the allegorical poem 
on I he Fisherman who idly casts his net in the 



sea and, at the end of tfte day, brings home to 
, his beloved whatever have been brought up by 
these chance throwings. The latter is not pleased 
and, too late in the day, the realisation comes 
to him that the things for which he has striven 
and strenuously fought are of little value. The 
last ^tanza of the ArUaratama is in the same 
strain. 

What exactly are the functions of the 
Spirit ? In the passage from the Geeta to which 
we have referred at the beginning, the Divine 
Spirit is supposed to direct our activities through 
the influence of Maya. There is, however, another 
well-known sloka in the Upanishad where the 
Spirit and the Human Soul are described as twin 
birds seated upon the same branch of a tree of 
whom one eats the delicious fruits while the 
other sits by and silently watches the eating. 

It is needless, for the purpose of our dis¬ 
course, to enter into a discussion of the various 
texts in the Sacred Books of India which bear 
upon this point. We believe that enough has 
been said to show that the idea of the co-existence 
of the Divine Spirit and the Human Soul is one 
of the fundamental beliefs with the ancient 
Hindus. In the writings of Rabindranath, this 
ancient truth assumes a definite shape. As 
Manas-Sundaree, the Spirit assumes the form of 
the Muse by whom all his poetry is inspired. As 
Kautuk-Moyee, the Sirit takes mischievous 
pleasure in beguiling the wayfarer from the 
beaten tracks of human life, and leading him 
astray across dense and pathless forests, upon 
dizzy heights down into sunken vales, till, footsore 
and travel-stained, he is brought face to face 
with Death at every step. But the most striking 


of the Jeevana-Devata series is probakiy the 
AAvan (Call) in the Purabee where we find &e 
Human Soul in its endless journey through its 
series of countless births and deaths. The Soul 
attains consciousness, realises itself and wakee 
into an ecstacy of the joy of life only when it 
receives the Call of the Spirit. Here, again, it is 
impossible to render into a foreign tongue the 
characteristic beauties of Rabindranath’s writing. 

The idea can be expressed in very simple 
language, divested of all philosophical verbiage. 
So far as we are without the Divine Spirit, we 
lead merely an animal existence. As the ancient 
poet has expressed it, “Even the trees, the birds 
and the beasts live... 

It is only when, at any particular point of 
our existence or in any particular sphere thereof, 
we receive the Touch Divine that there is a 
manifestation of God through us. This in our 
humble opinion, is the doctrine of Bibhuti-Yoga 
as expounded in the Bhagabai-Geeta which ends 
with that exquisite Sloka : 

“Wherever there is splendour and grandeur in 
our lives, there Arjuna, I am manifest”. 

The idea of this dual existence is one of 
the key-notes of Rabindranath’s poems and, there¬ 
fore, of his philosophy of life. According to 
him this flows from eternity to eternity. “U 
seems”, he says, “that in this wide world, you 
are the only object of my love, and that you and 
I have been travelling together for ages through 
all this concourse of people” ; then again, “You 
have woven into my life a ray of the dawn that 
came millions of years ago ; where did I 
blossom on that morning : what shape did you 
make me assume ?” 




THE INDO GERMAN CONSPIRACY ; DECLINING PHASE** 

Prof. KALYAN KUMAR BANERJEE 


The differences and misunderstandings 
among the members of the Indian revou- 
tionary group in America are further borne 
out by the contents of some messages that 
were produced at the San Francisco Trial 
as Court exhibits. True, revolutionary 
work was not at a standstill. But the re¬ 
sults were not satisfactory. Some of these 
messages may be quoted at length to show 
that the high expectations of these revolu¬ 
tionists in the U.S.A. were far from being 
realised. Moreover, although the messages 
are definite proofs of the widespread charac¬ 
ter of the Conspiracy, it may be mentioned 
here that in many cases, the ambitious 
plans could not be carried out. In others 
they were thwarted. Some of these unto¬ 
ward developments have already been 
narrated and analyzed. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to point out that by the time these 
messages had been compiled (most likely 
for the information of the Berlin Group) 
several items in the plans had miscarried. 
It may not be out of place, however, to re¬ 
produce these messages. They are an indi¬ 
cation of the working of the mind of 
Chakravarty and his associates with res¬ 
pect to the Indo-German Conspiracy. 

The decipherment of a message dated 
October 25, 1916 (Government’s Exhibit 
No. 72) * reads as follows ;— 

“Recent information from India is that 
our groundwork ell over India of our plan 
in connection with Germany is thriving. 
Lahiri, Mukherjee, Sanya, Kirtekar have 

**Tlie previous article in the series was 
published in the last November issue of The 
Modern Review. 

1, Trial Records, Pp. 1873-74. 


done good work. Lahiri sent Mana Ben 
Roy, known as Martin, and Narendra 
Chattacharje, P. E. Chakraberti, to arrange 
the delivery and distribution of arms. They 
came to Java and the German Consul at 
Batavia directed them to see Thomas 
Helffereich. He gave them help and pro¬ 
mised that he would give two ships with 
arms as soon as he would hear they had 
arranged for it, and for arrangement 25,000 
guilders to Roy, known as Martin, and later 
20,000; 6,000 Eastern Bank B. M. Harry Son 
and Bengalese firm first, 1,000 Shanghai 

Bank to S. Ramajib Samabay.At 

Shanghai S40,000 was given to Ras En 
Bahiri Bose who is now in Japan, known as 
Thakur, of which $10,000 have been seized 
with Shanjif Makerjee at Singapore and 
$40,000 given to Weide at Manila to charter 
steamer. Henry could not secure any arms 
and was caught near Celebes, Gupta got 
$28,000 and is getting $100 monthly and 
Gadar 32,000 and monthly uncertain.” 

Further down, the message assesses the 
success of the programme and admits that 
“Taken as a whole the sum is big and 
the result shown is poor (and) questionable 
_” This sense of inadequacy is also re¬ 
flected in a subsequent message (Govern¬ 
ment Exhibit No. 73) dated November 
2nd, 1916 which says, “We have not succeed¬ 
ed to smuggle more than two hundred 
pistols and nearly three thousand shots 
during the last six months through the 
Pacific’’ The message of October 25, 1916, 
to which a reference has already been made, 
also expresses the dissatisfaction of the 
Indian revolutionists with the attitude of 
Japan while appreciating the friendliness 
of the Germans of New York and Washing- 
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ton. This portion of the message which we 
jjuote below has besides, an unsavoury re- 
lerence to the erstwhile Indian revolution¬ 
ary leader in the U.S.—^Heramba Lai Gupta. 
“The attitude of Japan is vacillation; our 
relations with New York and Washington 
are friendly, appreciated end respectful, 
though they were annoyed with Gupta’s 
behaviour at the Golden Gate and Shang¬ 
hai—disrespectful and unpleasant.”^ 

We shell presently refer to another 
message in detail in support of our view 
that several months before the Indian revo¬ 
lutionists were rounded up in the U.S.A. 
»the organization had been weakened by 
internal feuds. Besides, the revolutionary 
programme in Bengal had suffered a set¬ 
back. A reference to a letter dated Novem- 
-ber 2hd, 1916 has been made earlier. This 
gives a list of Bengal revolutionaries who 
had been arrested at home.’ 

Anyway, Chakravarty proceeded with 
his work the nature of which is explained 
by a message dated 29th November, 1961. 
The programme of helping the revolution in 
India and elsewhere against the British 
Empire is continued by smuggling two 
thousand pistols and ten thousand bullets 
and by having organized the West Indians 
for revolution. The second part of the pro- 
gi’amme appears to be much too vague. 
^What follbws in the message is a little more 
concrete in character although one gets the 
impression that the nature of the work was 
getting less revolutionary and its scope was 


2. Ibid., p. 187.6. 

3. The lettler refers to the arrests f among 
)thers) of Hari Kumar Chakravarti, Makhan Lai 
chakravarty, Sham Sundar Bose, Bholanath 
chattopadhyay, Amarj adia -£haLtffl>adh.YaY. 
falindra Nath Mukerji (?), Chittapriya Roy- 
’houdhury. Manoranjan Sen Gupta, Satyendra 
Witra of Noakhali, Rajah Narajole (interned), 
fadugopal Mukerji, Charu Roy, Indra Nandi. 

Many of these revolutionists had already 
nade their mark or, were destined to play 
significant roles in India’s struggle for freedom. 


being restricted. “Gadar has come into 
hands and a permanent basis of work has 
been established: And if I get by January, 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollars at ray 
disposal everything would be arranged in 
such way as a permanent national center 
and work in future could go in under all 
conditions.”* 

Chakravarty’s letter dated December 
21, 1916 (which is quoted below) still fur¬ 
ther highlights the growing feud between 
him and Gupta. If one reads this letter 
one cannot but feel distressed at the mutual 
mudslinging and bickerings within the 
conspiratorial group. There was also some 
show of physical violence in this inter¬ 
party quarrel and at one stage “Chakravarty 
received a blow on the head landing him 
in the hospital for a while.”® The Berlin 
nominee was worried about the preserva¬ 
tion of the good reputation of the revolu¬ 
tionary group in the U.S.A. and tried, in an 
indirect manner though, to establish his 
own sincerity and integrity. But while 
assessing his own work for the revolution¬ 
ary cause all that he can claim to have done 
was to organize a Pan-Asiatic League and 
Oriental Society. An organ of the Society 
was in the offing.* 


4. Trial Records, p. 1877. 

.6. Spellman, op. n/.. p. 42. 

6. Trial Records. P. 1876. “We have 
been for some time under an embarras‘;ing situa¬ 
tion. When Gupta returned from Japan we told 
him manv things in order to utilize him and take 
him in the Committee but when we found he 
secretly went to the Con.<5ulate and Embassy and 
complained against me that I wa.s a crank and 
was in the lunatic asylum and have mismanaged 
everything, and (that) my associates are Da«, 
a spy. likewise Ilarish Chandra, we had to drop 
him out. Since then (he has been) almost like 
a howling maniac ; he has been trying every 
means to harm the cause and strain our respect¬ 
ful relations. Of course the Embassy regard 
him as a jealous and disappointed backbiter. 
They have every confidence in us, but who knows 
what they think of the Hindoos when told that 
the Berlin Committee consists of money-making 
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The conclusion is almost irresistible 
that Chakravarty was preparing more for 
propaganda and publicity than for active 
revolution. Circumstances may have forced 
his hands. But there is no denying the 
fact that the scope and the objective of the 
work of the Indian revolutionaries in 
America had become considerably restrict¬ 
ed. The emphasis on propaganda and 
pamphleteering is also brought home by 
the programme of the revolutionary group 
as explained in its messages. A secret 
understanding had been brought about with 
the Japanese and the Chinese Governments, 
whereby, “an atmosphere of more than 
passive sympathy” could be expected in the 
future. Other items of work indicated in 
one such message were first, that two 
hundred and eighty thousand copies of nine 
different pamphlets had been distributed 
and eighty thousand reserved for future 
use (evidently in different parts of the 
British Empire and among the Indian 
troops), and, secondly, that an immigration 
law unfavourable to the Indians had been 
criticized." 

Certain other messages seem to be 
some sort of a commentary on the Gupta- 
Chakravarty feud. Sometimes Chakravarty 
defends the other against harsh criticism. 
Chakravarty was reasonably worried over 
what the Germans might think of the 
Indian revolutionists in the U.S. He was 
naturally perturbed over signs of disinte¬ 
gration and dis-unity in the party. But 
nonetheless he felt that the availability of 
adequate funds would set everything right. 


criminals and (that) I am in this game. And 
when everything failed he went so far as to use 

physical violence against me. I have 

done my best as loyally and devotedly 1 could 
under the circumstances. Have organized (a) 
Pan-Asiatic League and Oriental Society, and its 
organ Oriental RevitU', is in the process of 
crystallization.” 

7, Spellman, op. cit., p, 42. 


He also talked of the ‘new plan It is 
very likely that this new plan was related» 
to this scheme of organizing a Pan-Asiatic 
League and Oriental Society. 

We have mentioned in a previous 
paper'-* that Heramba Lai Gupta was arrest¬ 
ed on March 10, 1917. He faced trial in 
Chicago. Gupta, Jacobsen, Wehde and 
Boehm were found guilty of conspiracy 
and of violating the Neutrality of the United 
States. On October 20, 1917 judgment was 
pronounced on all the four accused. Gupta 
was sentenced to imprisonment for one year 
and six months and a fine of SlOO on both 
indictments.!® 

Another young Indian revolutionary 
who had contacts with Dr. Chakravarty 
and who subsequently became a celebrity 
was M. N. Roy. In his Memoirs Roy has 
hardly a word of praise for Chakravarty. 
We shall have occasion to refer to Royfs 
assessment of Chakravarty in a subsequent 
paper. It may be pointed out here, however, 
that Roy devotes very little space to 
Chakravarty, and not much space either 
to his own doings in the U.S., in a book 
of more than 600 pages. He has very 
emphatically refuted Chakravarty’s claim 
that he was negotiating with the captain 


8. Trial Records, p. 6543. “Gupta is back 
in J\ew York and has seen me but has not sub¬ 
mitted any report. We need 15,000 dollars more 
for next si.x months to carry out the new plan.” 

P. 6550. “Gupta is here but unwilling to 
work with the Committee ; is angry. Consulate 
was pcrlurhed at this attitude, but I assured them 
that Gupta’s patriotism and sincerity are un¬ 
questionable, and he got twenty thousand 
dollars, 

“Please let me know what to do in order to 
keep the respect and admiration of German 
authority, which we need if we cannot accomplish 
our objects during the war. More so for the 
future our party should have a union, earnest 
and dignified.” 

9. The Modern Review for November, 1965. 

10. Sperry, op. cit., p. 51. 




of the famous German cargo submarine 
Deutschland to take Boy to Germany, 
According to Chakravarty, “Roy was 
arrested” while these negotiations were on, 
“on a complaint telegraphed to New York 
by Evelyn’s father. According to Chakra¬ 
varty, Evelyn defied her father, married 
Roy in the jail, and the two were releas- 
ed.”“ 

Not all of Chakravarty’s statements 
could be corroborated by facts. He claim¬ 
ed, without being able to produce any 
evidence whatsoever, that Rabindranath 
Tagore was involved in the Indo-German 
ConspiracyWe do not feel competent to 
express any definite views on the Deutsch¬ 
land business. It may be pointed out that 
Roy gives a different account of his ex¬ 
perience of American justice.*'* He says that 
the District Attorney indicted him “for vio¬ 
lating the Immigration Law of the U.S.A.” 
The Grand Jury endorsed the indictment. 
He was then released pending the trial and 
told that he would be summoned again. 
M. N. Roy escaped. This account does not 
tally with Chakravarty’s statement before 
the Court—“Roy appeared before the Grand 
Jury and was discharged. He could not be 
connected in any possible way with the 
Conspiracy.”*^ It is just possible that in 
the confusion of their arrests and the ten¬ 
sions of the subsequent days Chakravarty 
did not have correct and accurate informa¬ 
tion about the whereabouts of M. N. Roy. 

What is of importance, however, is the 
fact that whatever impression one might 
get from M. N. Roy’s Memoirs, his associa¬ 
tion in the U.S.A, with Chakravarty and 


the Indo-German Conspiracy was hdf 
superficial. This is borne out by 
documents produced at the San Francsidcci 
trial. It may be recalled that in the cipher's 
message dated October 25, 1916*® Roy we^| 
reported to have received 25,000 guilderaj;^ 
from an agent in Java. The messag^l 
appears to be a report from Chandraii>: 
Chakravarty to the German Foreign;^| 
Secretary, Zimmermann.*® Roy’s activity' 
mentioned here took place before his arrival 
in the U.S.A. His involvement in the Indo^ 
German Conspiracy with Chakravarty as 
the Berlin Committee’s nominee in America' 
is further confirmed by the following two 
receipts from the former; “received from' 
Dr. C. Chakravarty $275 for passage fr'om, 
the west and personal expenses. M. N. 
Roy. November 1916.” “Received one- 
hundred and fifty dollars (.$150) on behalf;:; 
of Sailendra Ghose, for his passage expend- 
es from San Francisco to New York. M. N* 
Roy. Feb. 10, 1917.”*' Roy says that he met;' 
Chakravarty for the first time in New 
York.*'* But Chakravarty in the course of 
the San Francisco trial said that he ha4v 
met Roy at Palo Alto (seat of Stanforti 
University) near San Francisco.*® This 
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Trial Records, p. 882. 
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how for the first time 


11. Overstreet and Windmiller, op. ck., 

p. 22. 

12. For a discussion on this, see R. C. 
Majumdar’s paper in the Modern Review of 
June 1963, and the author’s paper in the same 
journal of July, 1964. 

13. M. N. Roy’s Memoirs, Pp. 37-44. 

14. Trial Records, p, 885. 


to meet Dr, Chakravarty at hi.s residence in New 
York and enrjuired of a penlleman “if Dr, 
Chakravarty lived in the jireinises” the gentleman 
grinned and said, “Sit down. I have been expect-,^ 
ing you.” 

19. Trial Records, p. 1059. 

Q. Did you know this man Roy when he 
lived at Palo Alto ? 

A. While he was at Palo Alto 1 met him 
twice. 

Q. What name was he going under? A. 

Roy 

Q. Going under Roy ? A. Yes. 

Q. Did he go under the name of Martin? 
A. Not that 1 know of. 
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most likely happened before Roy came over 
to New York. Did Chakravarty fail to 
impress him and Roy did not remember 
him when the latter came to New York, or, 
did he deliberately ignore Chakravarty 
when decades later Roy wrote his 
Memoirs ? 

We quote below some excerpts from 
the Trial Records in support of our con¬ 
tention that M. N. Roy had a fairly intimate 
connection with Chandra Chakravarty in 
the Conspiracy venture : 

Mr. Preston ; Here is a message addressed 
to Dr. Chaki'avarty, 364 West 120th Street, 
New York, signed by Roy, Hotel Leighton, 

Los Angeles. The message is 

undated. It reads “Waiting here, please 
send three hundred dollars by telegraph. 
Will start for middle west on receipt. How 
long will you take to arrange business. I 
am all earnest for that. Let us know details 
in the meantime if possible. Roy.” 

Preston : On Sept. 6, 1915 there is record of a 
transfer of one hundred dollars to this man 
Roy at the Hotel Leighton, Los Angeles. 
Preston: Here is a telegram to Mr. Chakra¬ 
varty from Surendra Karr, also referring 
to Roy. It is dated Jan. 8, 1917 ; 

“To Doctor C. Chakravarty, 364 West 120th 
Street, New York. 

“Ghose is with me. He has urgently 
to meet you before February 15. Before 
further particulars ask M. N. Roy, Daly 
Avenue, New York, to whom details have 
been written. Short of funds. Immediately 


Q. Which name did you know him hy 
then ? A. Roy was the only name I knew him by 
while he wa*; here. 

Q. I thought you said you knew him hy 
. Medez. A. Thai was not here ; that was while 
was in New York. 

Q. After you had known him here? A. 
"Yes. ' 

Q. How did you learn of it? A. He 
( Wrote to me and said he was using that name. 
Ibid., p. 1710. 


wire three hundred dollars to meet his 
outfit expenses and passage money to New 
York. Surendra Karr.”*® 

It may be safely concluded from the 
above documents that M. N. Roy received 
money on several occasions from Chandra 
Chakravarty in the U.S.A,, presumably for 
the furtherance of revolutionary activity. 
The messages we have quoted in this 
connexion are, however, colourless and do 
not enable us to know what the two re¬ 
volutionists thought of each other while in 
the United States. We have indicated, 
however, that in later years when they 
were no longer in the same camp their 
mutual assessment was anything but happy. 
This is particularly true of Roy’s assess¬ 
ment of Chakravarty. 

A word about Chakravarty’s relations 
with Ram Chandra, the leader of the 
California members of the Gadar party. 
Towards the closing stages of the San 
Francisco trial Chakravarty revealed for 
the first time “the cause of the animus 
existing between Ram Chandra and him¬ 
self” when he told the jury that he had 
been sent by the Berlin Foreign Office to 
“call off” Chandra’s “violent publications.” 
The Berlin Committee’s nominee further 
said that he tried to induce Chandra to 
discontinue the publication of the Gadair. 
“When he refused I parted company with 
him and his methods of aiding our country¬ 
men.-^ A natural sequence to this was to 
restrict the scope and objective of Indian 
revolutionary activity in America, This 
may be explained in the words of Dr. 
Chakravarty himself: “Personally I did 
not attempt to put on foot a military 

enterprise. But I did spread our 

propaganda and expended thousands of 
dollars doing it in the name of patriotism,”^ 

21. San Francisco Chronicle, April 18, 
1918, p. 11. 

22. Ibid. 





THE CONCEPTION OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION 

V. GOPALAKRISHNAIAH 


For centuries a type of liberal education 
has been esteemed throughout Western 
Civilization as the education of the ideal 
citizen. The word “liberal” comes from the 
Latin liber, meaning “I'ree^”; that the 
proper meaning of the phmse “liberal arts”, 
is “the arts becoming to a free man”. The 
very term “liberal arts” has become syno¬ 
nymous with “liberal education”. In the 
Middle Ages the liberal arts were seven in 
number. They were divided into two 
namely, the Trivium (grammar, logic and 
rhetoric) and the Quadrivium (arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy and music). The idea 
of liberal education is not definable in terms 
of some peculiar subject-matter. Some 
applied sciences may well fall outside its 
scope. But by and large, any formal disci¬ 
pline may fall in its scope. It is not the 
subject-matter that determines the charac¬ 
ter of studies as liberal studies. It is rather 
the way in which a formal discipline, a 
subject-matter, is taken up that is decisive ; 
whenever it is being studied for its own 
sake, liberal education is taking place. The 
formal liberal disciplines are the mathema¬ 
tical disciplines, the physical sciences the 
science of life, the sciences of language and 
also the great works of philosophy and 
literature. It is a fantastic idea to equate 
liberal studies with the humanities ; as if 
mathematical and scientific disciplines are 
less human than historical or poetic or 
philosophical studies. 

The liberal arts are ends in themselves, 
since they do not of themselves give virtue, 
nor mastery in any particular field of 
knowledge, but rather perfect the instru¬ 
ment of the intellect and attain a balanced 
view of the Reality. Seneca held that the 


liberal arts do not give virtue, but prepare 
the mind to receive virtue. A modern writer 
tells that ‘the purpose of a liberal education 
is to awaken and develop the intellectual 
and spiritual powers in the individual before 
he enters upon the chosen career, so that 
he may bring to that career the greatest 
possible assets of intelligence, resourceful¬ 
ness, judgement and character’.^ If we were 
to live well we must learn a great many 
facts about ourselves and about the physical, 
social, and spiritual actualities which daily 
confront us. 

The following works of different great 
thinkers were intended to the espousal of 
the nature of the liberal arts. Parts of 
Plato’s Republic and of Aristotle’s Ethics 
and Politics treat of the liberal arts. Cicero’s 
De Oratore and Quintilian’s Institution 
Oratoria espouse the same studies. The key 
works of St. Augustine De Ordine and De 
Doctrina Christiana deal with the nature of 
the liberal arts. De Magistro of St. 
Thomas Acquinas treats of the same studies. 
The Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits will 
have much of the Jesuit plan for teaching 
the liberal arts; and Cardinal Newman’s 
Idea of a University deals mainly with the 
theory and practice of the liberal arts. 

In the Republic, Plato mentions some- 
of the liberal arts and offers illuminating 
comments on why they have a place in 
the education of youth. He conceives 
education as having two ends, namely, 
training for citizenship and training for 


1. A Whitney Griswold, Liberal Edu¬ 
cation and the Democratic Ideal, Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, New Haven, 1959. P. 13. 
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leadership. The society of Plato’s days was occupations of trade, artisanship or farming 
divided into slaves and masters. The slaves are illiberal because they distort the body, 


did all the manual labour, leaving to free 
men only the occupations of sport and war. 
The free men had to dedicate themselves 
wholly to the maintenance of freedom in 
the state, spending their leisure time in 
sports. It is said by Plato that dancing, 
gymnastics, music, art, literature ana 
history are the ways in which they are 
trained for citizenship. The youth in the free 
men who are steadfast and have the virtues 
of courage, self-control and vigour of mind 
and philosophy (i.e., insight, vision of truth 
and beauty) should be trained for leader¬ 
ship. Dialectic was regarded as a suitable 
subject for giving training to the leaders ; 
for it manifests especially the progress from 
sense to intellect, from material to the 
spiritual. Such mental training is the best 
discipline for the conduct of public affairs. 
Plato reveals that until philosophers are 
kings, or the kings and princes of this 
world have the spirit and power of Philo¬ 
sophy, until political greatness and wisdom 
meet in one “cities will never have rest 
from their evils—no nor the human race, 
as I believe—and then only will this our 
state have a possibility of life and behold 
the light of day”.“ 

We can find the educational ideas of 
Aristotle in his works Ethics and Politics. 
He also upheld the theory of the natural 
slave and considered the mechanical arts as 
degrading ones. The only excellence of a 
slave is the reflection of his master, and 
the artisan only attains this reflected ex¬ 
cellence in so far as he becomes a slave. 
Aristotle believed firmly that education 
should be liberal (that is for free men) 
rather than practical or vocational. The 
proper occupation for free men, in his 
opinion, is citizenship, whereas the lower 


destroy harmonious development, destroy 
leisure time, and do not allow for the 
pursuits of citizenship and intellectual 
investigation. Further he regarded the con¬ 
templation as a higher operation, a leisure 
spent in pursuit of knowledge and virtue. 
We should seek education for our sons “not 
as being useful or necessary, but because 
it is liberal and noble''’.^ 

Cicero’s De Oratore and Quintilian’s 
Inutilutio Oratoria give a representative 
idea of the place of the liberal arts in Roman 
education. The formation of the ‘Vir bonus 
decendi Peritus,’ the good man and able 
speaker, was a very practical thing in 
Cicero’s time. Quintilian also thought eloqu¬ 
ence was the greatest power in human life, 
and the training of the perfect orator was 
the supreme task of education. The educa¬ 
tion of an orator was a ready knowledge of 
the arts and sciences which increased one’s 
ability to deal with his fellow men and to 
tackle the inthicacias of the profession 
with the proper tools and basic skills. 
Cicero writes in his De Oratore, “No man 
could ever excel and reach eminence in 
eloquence without learning not only the 
art of oratory but every branch of useful 
knowledge.”^ Moreover he demanded for 
his orator an intimate knowledge of life 
and virtue, of the law and of reasoning and 
a knowledge of the natural phenomena. In 
his Institutio Oratoria Quintilian depicts 
the character of the Orator as the well 
rounded man of affairs or statesman rather 
than merely an accomplished speaker. 

St. Augustine’s books De Ordine and 
De Doctrina Christiana give his views on 
the nature of the liberal arts. He says in 
the De Ordine that the order of learning 


3, 


3. Politics, (E. Barker's Trans.) VIII, 
1-13. 

4. De Oratore, n, 1, 5. 


2. Republic, (Jowett's Trans.) V 473. 



is through the liberal arts. There is gradual Loyola was the man who played a majqrr 


process from lesser studies to philosophy 
which treats of God and soul. Youth of 
genius must be led from the bodily senses 
and from profane letters to the love of un¬ 
changeable truth, and to God. This is the 
order of learning from matter, to man, to 
Maker. Without the liberal arts one can be 
pious and holy, but scarcely happy. Augus¬ 
tine stated that ‘a moderate and succinct 
acquaintance with the liberal arts make 
the lovers of truth more eager and 
constant.”’ He includes in the liberal arts 
grammar, dialectic, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
geometry, music and Philosophy. 

The De Magislro of St. Thomas 
Acquinas gives his theory ol teaching and 
learning. Pur him the art ol teaching is a 
liberal art, a human art. It is a noble task 
of free men, exercised on creatures. The 
philosophy of teaching and learning ol St. 
Thomas emphasizes the self-activity and 
plasticity of the student, with the conse¬ 
quent power of both learner and teacher 
in the formation of good habits. “The art 
that confers aptness for the good work of 
the intellect, the knowledge of truth or 
character formation, is a liberal art.”" St. 
Thomas was educated by the liberal arts. 
He states that ‘liberal arts free man’.s 
highest powers, his intellect and will, for 
their proper activity. Without the training 
they afford, the power of expression may 
be tied down, the pow’ers of thought may 
be tied down, the powers of thought many 
iack matter or method, and the will lack 
motives’. The liberal arts give greater 
freedom for national action. Moreover they 
give good ideals gleaned from the works 
jf literature and the deeds of history. 

The Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits is a 
good example of the liberal arts in practice 
:n the period of Renaissance. St. Ignatius 

5. De Ordine, I, 8, 24. 

6. De Magntro, Mayer’s Trans. P. 157. 


role in formulating the principles of Batio^ 
In essence the Ratio is a set of definite 
rules for Superiors, Prefects of Study, 
Professors of Theology, Philosophy, Mathe¬ 
matics and the Sciences, Languages and 
Literature and also for pupils. It is a 
system formulated carefully for bringing 
orderliness to educational establishments. 
The subjects were arranged in such a 
manner that they would give literary, 
philosophical and scientific training to the 
pupils. The practical rules and careful 
supervision will bring good results even 
with teachers of moderate talents. To secure 
thoroughness for the students frequent 
repetitions will be conducted at all levels. 
The students will have to assimilate the 
lessons taught by their teachers through a 
varied .system of exercises: compositions, 
disputations and contests. The formation of 
valuable moral and intellectual habits and 
the use of individual talents were regarded 
as the ideals to be achieved. Thus we can 
find in the Ratio Studiorum the Jesuit plan 
for teaching the liberal arts. The intellec¬ 
tual scope of the Ratio is so wide that it 
aims to bring an all round development in 
pupils through the training of the mind. 
This training of the mind means the gradual 
and harmonious development of the various 
powers or faculties of the soul—of memory, 
imagination, intellect and will; and this is 
what we call liberal education.' Moreover 
in the Jesuit plan of studies religious train¬ 
ing is the foremost object, and religious 
influence and inspiration arc to pervade all 
teaching. 

In cardinal Newman we can find the 
most complete and explicit analysis of the 
liberal arts in theory and practice. The 

7. Father. D. Gordon, General Educa¬ 
tion Reconsidered, Edited by K. Satchida- 
nanda Murty, Asia Publishing House, Bom¬ 
bay, 1963, p. 59. 
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subject of liberal education, and of the 
principles on which it must be conducted, 
has ever had a hold upon Newman’s mind. 
His monumental work The Idea of a 
University was intended by him mainly to 
expound the meaning of liberal education. 
Liberal or philosophical knowledge consists 
in a comprehensive view of truth in all its 
branches, of the relations of science to 
science, of their mutual bearings and their 
respective values. What is really meant by 
liberal knowledge or liberal education ? In 
its grammatical sense it is opposed to 
servile ; and by servile work is understood 
bodily labour, mechanical employment and 
*he like, in which the mind has little or no 
part. In a nutshell, liberal education and 
liberal pursuits are exercises of the mind, 
of reason, of reflection. 

What is the end of liberal education or 
liberal knowledge ? ‘Knowledge is capable 
of being its own end,’** forms its text and 
rarely has that cardinal truth of education 
been set forth so eloquently, so convincing¬ 
ly. Newman says: “Liberal knowledge is 
that which stands on its own pretensions, 
which is independent of sequel, expects no 
compliment, refuses to be informed (as it is 
called) by any end, or absorbed into any 
art, in order duly to present itself to our 
contemplation’’.’ Such knowledge is ‘an 
acquired illumination, it is a habit, a per¬ 
sonal possession, and an inward endow¬ 
ment’. 

In this connection it-is necessiary to 
differentiate liberal education from useful 
education. A ‘useful’—or vocational as 
we now call it—education is one that pre¬ 
pares its recipient directly and exclusively 
for his future avocation in life. Whereas 


8. J. H. Newman, The Idea of a Uni¬ 
versity, Longman’s Green & Co., New York, 
1957, P. 96. 

9. Ibid., P. 96. 


a liberal education is that in which the 
individual is cultivated, not as an instru¬ 
ment towards some ulterior end, but as an 
end unto himself alone. In other words, 
useful knowledge is power, and it is valid- 
ated by its ability to manipulate the ex¬ 
ternal world. Liberal knowledge, however, 
is understanding, and it is validated by our 
willingness to rest in the understanding 
which it conveys. In support of this view 
Newman quotes Aristotle who made clearly 
the distinction between liberal and useful 
education. “Of possessions, those rather are 
useful, which bear fruit ; those liberal which 
tend to enjoyment. By fruitful I mean 
which yield revenue ; by enjoyable, where 
nothing accrues of consequence beyond the 
using.’’’" 

Then immediately the question which 
strikes our mind is; What is the use of 
liberal education ? The utilitarians may 
ask as to the real worth in the market (ff 
the article called ‘liberal education’, if it 
does not teach us dclinitely how to advance 
our manufactures, or to improve our lands, 
or to better our civil economy, or again if 
it does not at once make this man a lawyer, 
that an engineer and that a surgeon; or at 
least if it does not lead to discoveries in 
chemistry, astronomy, geology, physics and 
other sciences. In answer to this Newman 
holds that liberal knowlege would be desir¬ 
ed for its own sake even if it led to nothing, 
but it does in fact lead to something, and 
therefore it is desired for that as well. 

In fact, liberal education is beneficial 
to the recipients of it, as members of 
society in the various duties and circum¬ 
stances and accidents of life. It produces 
the culture of the intellect. In the case of 
most men liberal education makes itself 
felt in the gepd sense, sobriety of thought, 
reasonableness, candour, self-command and 
steadiness of view which characterize it. 


10. Ibid., P. 97. 

11. Ibid., P. 147. 



In some it will develop habits of business, 
powers of influencing others and sagacity. 
In others it will elicit the talent of philo¬ 
sophical speculation, and lead the mind for¬ 
ward to eminence in this or that intellectual 
department. In all, it will be a faculty of 
entering with comparative ease into any 
subject of thought, and of taking up with 
aptitude <any science or profession, In the 
words of Newman, “the man who has learn¬ 
ed to think and to reason and compare and 
to discriminate and to analyze, who has re¬ 
fined his taste, and formed his judgment, and 
sharpened his mental vision can take up 
any one of the sciences or callings with an 
ease, a grace, a versatility and success, to 
which another is a stranger.”'^ 

As it is maintained by Newman, the 
training of the intellect, which is best for 
the individual him.self, best enables him as 
a citizen to discharge his duties to society. 
Productively, society is a whole because it 
integrates many parts. As workers we are 
responsible for only a tiny segment of life, 
but as citizens and human beings our duties 
are os various as life itself. In other words, 
there is a duty we owe to human .society as 
such, to the state to which we belong, to the 
sphere in which we move, to the fellow- 
beings with whom we are variously associ¬ 
ated. The wide sphere of these duties must 
be anticipated by a wide sphere of know¬ 
ledge, and such knowledge is necessarily 
liberal. 

Now let us consider the place which 
Newman assigns to religion in the liberal 
arts, considered as preparatory studies. 
Even in the formal concept of mental 
culture, the proper largeness of view, the 
proper inter-relationships of the sciences 
are not possible without the study of the 
final questions of religion. Theology in the 
liberal arts is not studied professionally 
but for fullness of knowledge and view 
point, for proper mental orientation of any 
man. A distinction is made by Newman 
between the teaching of theology as a spe^ 


culative science and the fostering of 
which constitute religion in practice. Toil 
to his principle that mental culture is thfi 
aim of liberal education, Newman will iif; 
elude in its scope religion only in the for¬ 
mer sense. The intellectual culture whidt 
results from liberal education not only has( 
a bearing upon social and active duties, biit 
upon Religion also. The liberally educated 
mind may be said to be in a certain sense' 
religious; that is, it has what may be con¬ 
sidered a religion of its own. A liberally 
educated individual or gentleman’s religion 
is of a liberal and generous character and it 
is based upon honour. 

What are the duties of the Church to¬ 
wards knowledge ? Newman says that if 
knowledge is pursued as beauty or as 
power, to its furtherest extent and its true 
limit, one can bo led by cither road to the 
Eternal and Infinite, to the intimations of 
conscience and the announcements of the. 
Church. The Church fears no knowledge, 
but she purifies all ; she represses no ele¬ 
ment of our nature, but cultivates the 
whole. Especially towards theology she 
has a distinct duty. It is one of the special 
trusts committed to her keeping. The formal 
object of the Church is certainly not the 
inldflectual culture described by cardinal 
Newman, but the Church can use these gifts 
in its members to great advantage. Her 
work is the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. The more noble the work and the 
higher the attainment, the closer must be 
the Church ; for the more valuable is the 
talent, the more likely m<ay be its waste iff 
time, without interest in eternity. 

The relationship of liberal knowledge 
to the sciences is also of chief concern to 
us. Newman maintains that all knowledge' 
forms one whole, because its subject-matter 
is one; for the universe in its length and 
breadth is so intimately knit together, that 
we cannot separate off portion from portion, 
and operation from operation, except by a; 
mental abstraction. A science is not mere 
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knowledge, it is knowledge which has 
undergone a process of intellectual diges¬ 
tion. It is the grasp of many things 
brought together in one, and hence is its 
power; for properly speaking, it is science 
that is power, not knowledge. Any parti¬ 
cular science is an aspect of the whole. The 
bodily eye, the organ for apprehending 
material objects, is iDrovided by Nature ; 
the eye of the mind, of which the object is 
truth, is the work of discipline and habit 
“The comprehension of the bearings of one 
science on -another and the use of each to 
each, and the location and limitation and ad¬ 
justment and the appreciation of them all is 
known as the science of sciences which will 
form philosophical habits of the mind”.'- 
This is also called by Newman by various 
namf.'s such as Philosophy, Liberal Know¬ 
ledge, Philosophia Prima, Architectonic 
Science. How Newman conceives the re¬ 
lationship of sciences to the liberal know¬ 
ledge has been very well interpreted by A 
Dwight Culler. The power of knowledge 
to relieve pain, to ensure safety, to con¬ 
struct open and wholesome cities, to order 
society, to accelerate movement and to re¬ 
lease great energy—all these powers are 
wonders and are important for us, but with 
which we are not concerned. We are 
concerned only with the power of know¬ 
ledge which will perfect the human intel¬ 
lect. To open it, refine it, correct it, to dis¬ 
cipline its powers and give it mastery over 
itself—this is the end which is served by 
liberal knowledge.*''* 

12. Ibid., P. 46. 


To sum up: Liberal education gives 
mental power and breadth of vision. It 
frees the mind for the attainment of the 
truth. The type of liberal education can 
neither be identified with the ancient Greek 
ideal of a free man as contrasted by the 
slave, nor can it be identified with the 
medieval cleric; at the same time we 
.should not identify the ideal of liberal edu¬ 
cation with the Renaissance Courtier or 
with the nineteenth century gentleman. 
The elements of liberal education can be 
seen in all these ideals of bygone eras. The 
liberal arts served for many purposes in 
the course of history. In Greece they pre¬ 
pared for Philosophy, in Rome for Oratory 
and Law, in the Middle Ages for Theology, 
in all ages for a fuller life of intellect, a 
greater power of expression, a knowledge 
of men and nature put in play daily. The 
value and significance of a liberal educa¬ 
tion have been recognized by the educa¬ 
tionists in all ages. Theodore M. Greene 
says that “the more effectively a person is 
liberally educated, the richer will be his 
own personal life, the further will he be 
able to develop in his profession or voca¬ 
tion, and the more significant will be his 
total contribution to society."** 


13. A. Dwight Culler, The Imperial 
Intellect, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1955, P. 216. 

14. Theodore M. Greene, Liberal Edu¬ 
cation Reconsidered, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1954, P. 37. 



COMMUNITY LIFE IN NORTH WESTERN INDIA 
-INDUS VALLEY 

KISHORE KUMAR SAXENA 

In 1921 a new chapter opened in the the growth of civilization in 


history of w'orld civilization and particu¬ 
larly in the history of India—-it was the 
discovery of the Indus Valley Civilization* 
and it pushed back the upper limit of 
iiidian history to 2500 B.C. Till 1920 the 
starting point of Indian history w-as Vedic 
civilization and we knew about that only 
from literature. Tlie importance of Harap- 
pan culture stems largely from the fact 
that it represents the first of the successful 
achievements beyond the bounds of the land 
that constituted the fertile crescent i.e. the 
valley of Eupharates and Tigris The deve¬ 
loped standard of society and material cul¬ 
ture that face us i.s in .such maturity at the 
down of Indian civilization that it not 
only challenge us to investigate the process 
of their growth but also provide us with 
clues to facilitate the task. Before we dis- 
ciKss its significance and uniqueness, it will 
be desinable to keep the following points 
in mind which are pertinently related to 
it: 

(1) How this culture attained such 
a magnificent grandeur ? 

(2) What were the ‘forces’ respon¬ 
sible for its rise ? 

(3) What stage of evolution does it 
represent ? 

(4) What were the antecedent phas¬ 
es of it ? 

(5) What process v/as involved in 

*The term Indus Valley has been subs¬ 
tituted by Harappan culture after the type 
site, since it is not confined to Indus Valley 

alone. 


India ? and, finally, 

(6) Where can it be fixed in the 
framework of civilization in 
India ? 

Till now, in tracing the evolution of 
material culture, we have followed the simple 
answer that it was due to ‘diffusion’. 
But then such<an approach bias tended to be 
patterned rather largely on that devised to 
explain the spread of the food producing 
economy, which was towards natural habi¬ 
tat zones (Braidwood, 61), which included 
a comjjlex of potentially domesticable plants 
and aninrals capable of eventually serving as 
an annual dietary pattern for more or less 
permanently settled human groups. The 
zone itsc'lf appears to have been one with 
a fair degree of sub-regional diversity. Not 
all the elements of potentially domestic¬ 
able plants and animal complex were 
ncccs.sarily represented in any one niche. 
As of now, w'e do not know the exact 
boundaries of this natural zone. The hilly 
flanks about the Tigris-Eupharates drain¬ 
age basin alone will probably not prove to 
have included all the zones. The presence 
within this natural habitat zone of a cer¬ 
tain level of sub-rcgionally adjusted and in¬ 
tensified or specialized food collecting pro¬ 
cedure together with a tendency towards 
at least semi-annual open air settlement 
sites (Braidwood, 1961) indicate this. As this 
level developed the first hints of the inci¬ 
pience of cultivation and animal domesti¬ 
cation were manifested. This settling down 
tendency probably had both new demo¬ 
graphic and new social organizational im¬ 
plications, but we cannot see or trace them 
as yet. 


1 
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In India the evidence of this stage is 
furnished by the ‘open air sites’ in Vindhya 
hills (Subbarao, p. 67, 1958), where men 
for the first time opted for plains, then the 
conventional mode of living in caves. This 
phase is of middle stone age and man was 
still mainly a food gatherer. It is worth 
mentioning here that now the needs of the 
men were different from what they were 
in the old stone age, as is clearly evident 
from the nature of the stone tools he made. 
The tools were tiny and were used in a 
composite manner. The change in the 
nature of tools is the only evidence with 
us for any postulation. One of the fore¬ 
most reasons for this change in the nature 
of tools is that now the focus had shifted 
from hunting to agriculture and from the 
hills to the plains. These tools were foi 
cleaning the skin and fishing. As to what 
were the other features of the people, it 
is difficult to answer at present. 

Pre-pottery deposit at Langhnaj repre¬ 
sents a .step further, but here too funda¬ 
mentals remained the same. Besides, the 
finds of similar typos of tools in north¬ 
ern and western India suggest that people 
in hunting stage lived in and about the 
river valleys where game was easily avail¬ 
able. 

Now the proposition as regards these 
two major and inter-relating factors, a.s 
we put them here amounts to little more 
than saying that with a permissive environ¬ 
ment with potentially effective resources, 
culture had to be ready for the change 
which was to come. The permissive 
environments and potentially effective 
resources had already been present for 
many millennia ; the change was a cultural 
achievement (Braidwood, 1961). 

We still do not have a very clear no¬ 
tion of the transition from the level of 
incipience to the level of the primary and 
effective village farming communities 
which appear to have burst open in a 
fully blown form. It has been the practice 
tUl recently to describe the emergence of 


communities which in turn gave rise to 
bigger complexes, may be called cultures, 
to the natural process of evolution and the 
desire of men to improve upon the exist¬ 
ing surroundings. To put in other words, 
wc had the pre-concoived idea that men 
wanted progress and it is in the fulfil¬ 
ment of this urge, that he discovered new 
means. But it shall not be a convincing 
answer to the problem of material evolu¬ 
tion and the process involved in it. As we 
have discussed above many factors— 
Geological, Geographical, Economical and 
Demographical, are involved in this process 
in which all these were interlinked. We 
shall discuss here how these factors work¬ 
ed together to give rise to the Hanappan 
civilization. As referred to above, it was in 
the fertile crescent that for the first time 
men began to form settled communities 
due to availability of permissive environ¬ 
ments i.e. facilities of irrigation and avail¬ 
ability of fauna and game. In India, geo¬ 
logists have worked out, and it is other¬ 
wise also evident from other remains, 
that .such facilities were present in the 
north-west frontier and in the Sindh re¬ 
gion of India. L. Wooley has re¬ 
marked that in the areas where conditions 
were favourable the whole manner of 
man’s life was quickly transformed. The 
above mentioned areas were not arid as 
they are now and since all the facilities for 
forming settlements were available, natu¬ 
rally they attracted men. 

As noted above, till now men did pro¬ 
duce food but did not store. The next 
stage of evolution is of ‘storage’ influenced 
by, and as a result of various factors, such 
as increase in population and calamities. 
So, to tackle the problem of food men 
began to think of a device for the storage 
of food and it gave an impetus to the dis¬ 
covery of pottery, and thus he started 
moulding clay by hand or made pottery 
by hand. Till this stage the settlements 
were small and the economy remained as it 



was earlier save the addition of pottery. But 
to make pottery by hand is a slow process, 
lln the meantime the discovery of the wheel 
caused a revolution which ultimately had a 
bearing upon the general economy of the 
communities. This discovery is of first 
rate importance in the history of mankind. 

Now let us revert to India and see how 
society and mankind further progressed. 
Though the picture of the development is 
not clear in India, yet we have certain 
patches which may help us to reconstruct 
the stages of evolution. The next phase 
after the stone age (already mentioned), 
is what is technically called Neolithic or 
new stone age. The best example of this 
phase is furnished by iBurzahan (Indian 
Archaeology—-a Review, p, 11, 1960-61) 

and Brohmagiri (Wheeler, Ancient India 
No. 4, Pp. 47-48). In this stage wo have 
definite evidence of agriculture and settled 
communities. This period is further mark¬ 
ed by the advancement in technological 
standards particularly in the field of 
agriculture which had an impact upon the 
economy—now it became easy to produce 
more with new inventions of implements. 
How the geographical factors influenced 
the process is best illuslrated in pit¬ 
dwelling settlements at Burzahan. Yet 
men remained more dependent, as suggest¬ 
ed by the nature of tools, upon game. 

The evidence of food-collection to pro¬ 
duction .stage in India, came from Baluchi¬ 
stan and Sindh, where the revolution 
occurred as evidenced by permanent settle¬ 
ments, agriculture on a large scale and the 
consequent emergence of villages. Human 
settlements in this region are likely to go 
back at least to the beginnings of the third 
millennium B.C. The abundant evidence 
of ancient occupation in Baluchi hills or 
the Indus plain implies less exacting clima¬ 
tic conditions in the past than at present 
(Piggott, p. 67, 1961). The Indus Valley 
with its ampler water supply, game and 
rich growth was attractive in those days 


(Fair Servis, 1961). Here we find many, 
settlements which have been classified and 
labelled under many ‘cultures’, each one 
having certain characteristic features and 
confined to some particular region such as 
Quetta culture, Amri Nal culture, Kulli 
culture and Zhob culture. The diameter 
of the habitational area vary from 13(K to 
eOtr in case of Quetta and Amri culture 
(Piggott, 1961). At Kulli Ghul Mohammad 
(Fair Seiwis, 1956) in the earliest period 
were found mud brick houses associated 
with chert and bone tools. There was also 
evidence of domestication of animals and of 
agriculture, but not of the use of pottery. 
In Amri Nal cultural phase a marked in¬ 
crease in the standards of life is seen. At 
Kulli a further technological advancement 
and nevy discoveries as of copper and other 
metals save iron is important. The above 
mentioned communities were confined to 
southern Baluchistan. In North Baluchistan 
Zhob culture of which a representative site 
is Rana-Gundai (Ross—1946) is the best 
index of the evolution of this culture. The 
lowe.st strata here has yielded frequent 
layers of ash and it has been suggested by 
the excavator Ross that intermittent but 
recurrent occupation of the site by semi- 
nomadic people with impermanent huts 
seemed likely. (Piggott, p. 121, 1961). The 
next pha.se is of short duration where one 
building level has been noted against none 
in the previous phase. In next two phases, 
settlements of quite good dimensions, came 
up with agriculture, well developed indus¬ 
tries, many vocations, high technical stand¬ 
ards and increa.se in population. 

In view of the above discussion, it is 
evident now that the seeds of a civilization 
were already planted here. The influence 
ox other civilizations as a result of fusion 
and diffusion, increase in population—which 
required more and more land and division 
of labour compelled men to extend far and 
wide where all the facilities may be avail¬ 
able. It is this ‘movement’ in the pursuit 
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of the above factors that the ‘Indus Valley’ 
became the centre of men’s activities in 
India. 

It is obvious, when we contemplate 
civilizations of the world, to digress for a 
while, that they arc of different kinds. The 
emphasis differ, in Egypt, upon local and 
stale region, in Crete, upon the mercantile, 
in Sumner, upon Agriculture (Fair Servis, 
1961) and so on. They are unquestionably 
unique though they share much in common. 
The fact that their uniqueness can be so 
readily defined, indicates that the basic 
traits of civilization centred around differ¬ 
ent factors. Thus, as Childe has pointed 
out, international trade and geographical 
factors created the Cretan civilization. The 
same causal factors that create a civiliza¬ 
tion also serve to identify it. Anthropolo¬ 
gists generally define a civilization as a 
complex culture and use the word ‘intemsi- 
fy’ to signify the hightening of cultural 
activities so as to produce this complexity. 
Accordingly, we might say that all civiliza¬ 
tions have an ‘intensifying’ factor that 
motivates them. In addition we could say 
that all cultures are influenced by a similar 
factor, but in the case of a civilization the 
‘intensifying’ factors attain a greater 
magnitude. Thus to conclude a favourable 
geographical position is a pre-requisite but 
that the favourability of position depends 
on the ‘intensifying’ factor. The identifi¬ 
cation of intensifying factors that brought 
about the gathering of civilizing traits that 
produced the Indus Valley civilization is at 
present difficult to answer. Was it 

(1) dependent upon foreign trade ? 

(2) an empire complex ? 

(3) any control, political or religious? 

(4) based upon a rural economy ? 
Probably none of the above mentioned 
factors worked individually as the intensi¬ 
fying factor. Let us leave it for a moment 
and see what are the characteristic features 
of Harappan civilization first, then we shall 
discuss and try to find out causal factors 
responsible for its growth. 


The life of the Indus people, as revealed 
by excavations have been best summarised 
by Sir John Marshall (London, 1931). The 
people used stones and metals. Their 
society was organised in cities which had a 
careful layout of the streets with an abso¬ 
lute uniformity of building design and 
construction and an elaborate system of 
drains and sewcis. Their main occupation 
was agriculture and trade with regions as 
far distant os the Persian Gulf (Rao, 1961) 
and Mesopotamia. They domesticated 
various animals. They knew spinning and 
weaving, made pottery on wheel and painted 
with encaustic designs. Ornaments of gold, 
silver, copper etc., and of foience, ivory, 
carnolian and other stones as also of shell 
and terracotta figurines and toys seem to 
abound. They wore literate people and 
frequently made use of a particular script 
as evidenced from their seals. The civili¬ 
zation covered ‘roughly’ an area of 84,000 
square miles (Sankalio, 1964) stretching 
from Alamgirpur (lAR, 58-59) in the east 
to Sutkangendor (Stein, 1943) in the west 
and from Rupur (lAR, 1954-1955) in the 
north to Bhagatrav (Rao, 1963) in the south. 

The above brief description of the life 
of the Harappan people show that their 
culture was of a high order. In the follow- 

P^ges, we shall discuss the causal factor 
or intensifying factor, which gave rise to it 
and the factors responsible for the decay of 
this civilization. 

When we talk of the origin of this cul¬ 
ture, I feel we are not on sound footing. 
It did not ‘explosively’ begin as Wheeler has 
put it (Wheeler 1959, p, 108). It has 
‘evolved’ all the way; of course it attained 
high standards within comparatively a lesser 
period. It was an isolated phenomenon. It 
is thus submitted, that it was one of the 
phases of that movement which started in 
the fertile crescent and developed many 
characteristic feautres of its own, for which 
regional and geological factors were res¬ 
ponsible. An analysis of the settlements 
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recovered and their nature shall reveal that 
essentially Indus farmers were villagers 
through whose labours the urban centres 
were nourished. It appears that the flood 
waters of the Indus and the broad alluvium 
of the valley permitted widespread easy 
settlement, requiring only limited irrigation 
and did not provide the impetus to centrali¬ 
zation (Adams, 1960). Recent researches 
by geologists have brought to light that 
then the climatic conditions of the region 
under review were different as already 
discussed above. The problem was not to 
bring waters to the field but to take it away 
(Fair Servis, 1961). Moreover the pre- 
Harnapan evidence in Sindh and our 
awareness of the increasing cultural com¬ 
plexities in the pre-Harappan Baluchistan 
and Sindh where many proto-types of Hara- 
ppan traits occur, suggest that the Harappan 
civilization is but the latest phase in a long 
development (Childe, 1953, p. 183). Recent 
excavations at Kot Digi (Khan) and Kali- 
banga (lAR, 1960-61), in Rajasthan has re¬ 
vealed a different cultural complex below 
the Harappan levels. Though no overlap is 
there, yet many striking similarities in 
both make it clear that the earlier culture 
has something to do with the other. 

However, the essential ‘intensifying’ 
factor which was responsible for this civi¬ 
lization, may be the regional and economic 
set up that is the dependence of cities (so- 
called) upon villages. The character of 
the Harappan religion is fundamental to 
this thesis which can be substantiated by 
the following facts: 

(1) Occurrence of female and bull 
figures in all Harappan sites. 

(2) Construction of large buildings 
at important points. 

(3) The formality in appearance of 
the seals and the characters of 
the seal writing. 

Thus, as we observe, the Harappan 
civilization was religion oriented and de¬ 
pendent upon food, contributed by villag¬ 
ers. The ‘mature’ phase of this civilization 


lasted for one thousand years from 2500 
1500 B.C. At Harappa and MohenjodajdJ 
it attained maturity earlier than at Kal%'.< 
banga where the settlement came to 
end by 2000 B.C. (Lai, Ancient lnd»^~ 
p. 212, 1963) and slowly started decaying'; 
probably due to influx of people from the} 
outside. Wheeler (1959) has used thft 
word ‘collapse’, which is too dynamic a; 
terra for the end ; better we may call eclip¬ 
se as suggested by Fair Servis, as it did sur¬ 
vive at least in Kathiawad and on peri¬ 
pheral regions (Lothall'in Siaur^htra, Rupur 
in Punjab, and Alamgirpur in U.P.). More¬ 
over, the ochre ware culture as believed, 
is not a separate complex but a last phase 
of the Harappans, where we notice a mark¬ 
ed decrease in the material standard as 
well 'as technological. 

Now an important question confronts us 
as to why Harappans survived on the pheri- 
pheral regions alone and left the central 
portion. Many views have been put for¬ 
ward in describing the fall of the Harap¬ 
pans as, 

(1) Dessiccation (Stein, MASI. No. 
43 ; Marshall, 1931) ; 

(2) Invasion by Aryans (Wheeler 
1960 ; Piggott 1950) ; 

(3) Due to constant floods (Sahani 
1952) ; 

(4) Over exploitation of natural re¬ 
sources (Dales 1962). 

But none of tljom is singly responsible 
for either the fall of the Harappans or for 
their survival on peripheral regions. It 
seems that all the factors combinedly, 
worked together and as a result weakened 
the Harappans to the extent that they lived 
in a very degenerated condition and merged 
with or were over-powered by ‘incomers*. 
Moreover, we see the Harappan culture was 
a centrally dominated one, cities depending 
upon villages. In the ochre ware phase we 
find small settlements in contrast to mag¬ 
nificent big settlements as at Harappa, 
Mohenjodaro and Kalibanga. It may be 
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due to a change in the general economy of 
the Harappans— a. struggle in villages and 
cities with the increase of population and 
limited resources at their disposal. 

In the present brief survey of evolution 
of man’s life, its different phases and stages 
till the down of Indus civilization, it shall 
be in the fitness of things to analyse the 
factors which were responsible and influ¬ 
enced the process of evolution. A variety 
of factors have worked together, influenc¬ 
ing each other or depending one on another 
in this process which here we call cycle 
of evolution. To sum up, the history of man 
has been the story of struggle between 
man and nature ; former’s desire to acquire 
control over the latter for survival; for 
survival important are food and shelter 
which depend upon geological conditions. 
In time of intense cold, men lived in caves, 
remained a hunter, a change in geological 
conditions involved change of ‘stage’, i.e., 
from caves to plains, as we have seen in 
the case of open sites in Vindhyas—occupa¬ 
tion of plains gave an impetus to the dis¬ 
covery of agriculture for which suitable 
and favourable regions attracted. Settled 
life brought forth domestication of ani¬ 
mals ; smaller settlements to begin with as 
in Sind and Baluchistan where favour¬ 
able and permissive environments were 
present. Increase in population is partly 
responsible for the specialization in voca¬ 
tions and vocations did play some role in 
the growth of families. The specialization 
of vocation, agriculture, and constant in¬ 
crease in population had bearings upon each 
other and with their combination started 
rural and urban economy. Common in¬ 
terests of the people at large united them 
with, as for instance, religion, etc., in case 
of Harappans. Thus, we observe that 
Harappan culture was not an isolated 
phenomenon. 
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ARTS AND MEN 
Outdoor Art Shows in the U.S. 


NORMAN SMITH 


Art thrives almost anywhere, but there 
is something especially exhilarating about 
a display of paintings and sculpture under 
the open sky. 

The pleasant air of informality, the 
artists who are often present to explain 
their works to the curious, and the eager, 
receptive public—these are the factors that 
have made outdoor art shows an annual 
tradition in communities throughout the 
United States. 

Naturally, they vary widely in scope 
and content. Some are modest displays lin¬ 


ing a sidewalk. Others are massive exhi¬ 
bits that fully deserve the designation of 
“festival.” Still others arc a part of a 
broader presentation incorporating the per¬ 
forming arts as well. 

One of the most impressive events is 
the All City Outdoor Art Festival held in 
Los Angeles. The recently concluded 13th 
annual show at |Barnsdall Park attracted 
over 2,700 entries by amateur as well as 
professional artists. Inevitably, in an exhi¬ 
bit of such magnitude, the level of artistry 
was uneven. Naive works by hopeful do- 



Art hy the Allanlic—a fast growing outdoor c'diibifioii. stretching over a mile along the 
beach at Virginia attracts thousands of visitors and art critics every year. 












it-yourself painters contrasted strikingly 
with the sophisticated interpretations of 
professionals. But even in the amateur 
category there were some which caught 
the eye of the judges, bringing their 
elated creators into the winners’ circle to 
share in the $7,200 purchase and cash 
awards donated by the Home Savings and 
Loan Association. 

Smaller but no less popular with the 
public was the art show held recently at a 
shopping center in Chicago. Entire families 
attended, watching some of the artists at 
work and discussing the suitability of this 
piece of sculpture for the hall table or that 
painting for the place over the mantel. 
With the wide variety of styles and subjects 
available, every family was sure to find 
just what it wanted. 

One of the gayest arts festivals is the 
multi-faceted event arraiiged annually by 
a gallery in New^ Albany, Indiana. For five 
years this community of about 38,000 in the 
central part of the country has participated 
each July in a carnival that combines stroll¬ 
ing minstrels, plays and music with exhibits 
of photographs and art For all its atmos¬ 
phere of merry-making, the festival inain- 
tains high standards and over the years has 
presented many fine paintings and sculp¬ 
tures. 

Moving eastward to the coast, one 
comes to Virgina Beach, Virgina, noted for 
its colourful Boardwalk Art Show. Here, 
494 artists showed their work this year on 
more than a mile of oceanfront bo-ardwalk 
before thousands of sightseers, art critics 
and purchasers. 

The first Boardw'alk Show was held in 
1955, when members of the Virginia Beach 
Art Association (a group of citizens inte¬ 
rested in art) persuaded the city council to 
let its members exhibit their works on the 
resort’s boardwalk. Eighty-two artists 
participated that first year and vied for a 
top prize of $25. Sales totalled ^3,000. In 
1965, the top price was $1,000 and sales 
topped $31,000. 



“The first Boardwalk Show was Chtt- 
ceived in a day when there was nowhere fot 
artists to show except museums,’’ explained 
Mrs. Gordon Atwill, one of the foimders of 
the Virginia Beach Art Association. “To¬ 
day, in this country, there are many out¬ 
door shows, as well as art in supermarkets 
and department stores. Ten years ago there 
was none of this. No one then dreamed that 
art would burgeon as it has, or that this art 
show would grow to its present size.’’ 

What makes the iBoardwalk Show so 
popular is the fact that there are no require¬ 
ments for exhibiting in it, just a $7.50 
registration fee which assures the artist of 
about six feet (almost two meters) of dis- 
])]ay space. He may purchase as many 
spaces as he wishes. 

Paintings arc hung on chicken wire 
suspended along the boardwalk railing and 
on large easels on the lawns in front of the 
resort hotels. Artists are assigned spaces 
according to the date of their registration, 
and thus the rank amateur may be next to 
the most disciplined professional. 

Many artLsls find the arrangement dis¬ 
turbing. They think that the show should 
be juried scj that it could be kept to a more 
manageable size. At the same time, they 
feel, a juried show would raise the level of 
buyc’is as well as artists. 

Ricfiard Cossitl, a sculptor and art 
critic, disagrec.s, however-. “It is fascinat¬ 
ing to see good artists competing with less 
than good ones in the marketplace,’’ he 
says. “Add to that the sea and sand and 
sun along with the mcojuparable carnival 
atmosphere and you have an effort that is- 
well worth all the third rate genre work it 
generat('s. I am for keeping the entire 
allair just the way it is.’’ 

This year the exhibitors—263 women, 
231 men—came from 19 states. Many were 
full time artists, but the occupation of the 
others ranged from air-line pilot to electri¬ 
cian. One, a Baltimore housewife, is the 
mother of 14 children. There were several 
college professors, many students, a retired 
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colonel and an insurance adjustor. 

About half the artists were newcomers 
to the show, the others were regular exhi¬ 
bitors. Benjamin Riggs comes to the show 
each year from Florida. He is usually sur¬ 
rounded by a group of children who watch 
him carve and paint his beautifully detail¬ 
ed bird models. 

Milton Snyder, another Boardwalk 
Show regular, displays his constructions of 
tin cans to the amusement of most visitors. 
This year the judges—J. Carter jBrown of 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
and Gudmund Vigtel of the Atlanta (Geor¬ 
gia) Museum—took him seriously and 
awarded him honourable mention for his 
flat black can construction, “Nude with 
Bracelet.” 

The best-in-show prize went to Bruce 
Fink, a young sculptor from Illinois. His 
winning work, titled “We are not all we 
seem to be,” consisted of a lower half obs¬ 
cured by tinted glass and an upper part 
emerging into day as a defined form. Strong, 
abstract and provocative, it was not typical 
of most of the works in the show, for real¬ 
ism seemed to be “in” this year. 


Critics were agreed that the general 
level of the show was better this year than 
before, and that the entire event was con¬ 
ducted with precision and good humour by 
the Virginia Beach Art Association and its 
volunteer assistants. 

In one way or another, almost the 
entire community is involved in the pro¬ 
ject, which attracts not only artists but 
tourists from near and far. For a resort 
town, that is important. 

Even more important, from the view¬ 
point of art appreciation, is the show’s third 
contribution. 

As the Art Association’s Mrs. Atwill 
puts it, “It has done a great deal to raise the 
public’s taste and to give the average person 
an opportunity to see and buy original art. 
We’ve found that many people who bought 
a small, inexpensive work at first, now have 
become collectors and buy with an increas¬ 
ingly discriminating eye.” 

And that, of course, is one of the major 
reasons why outdoor art shows are such a 
success. 



POST-MORTEM ON PAKISTANI REVERSES 

B. C. NAG 


The Pentagon has appointed a high- 
powered committee to inquire into the 
Pakistani reverses in the little Indo-Pakis- 
tani war of 22 days. The Supreme Head¬ 
quarters of the Allied Forces in Europe 
(SHAFE) is also holding a similar inquiry. 

When Pakistan crossed the inter¬ 
national boundary to attack India in the 
Chhamb region in Jammu on September 1, 
all military attaches in the embassies of the 
Western democracies, stationed at New 
Delhi and Rawalpindi, were instantly alert¬ 
ed to watch and submit to their respective 
Governments confidential reports on the 
fighting. They were instructed to give, 
wherever possible, detailed accounts of 
every single engagement, specially in the 
air and in which Patton tanks were involv¬ 
ed. They were also asked to report on the 
quality of the Indian-made Gnats which, 
contrary to the expectation in the British 
Press, were not falling down like birds 
before the Pakistani anti-aircraft guns, but 
competed favourably with the USA-made 
Sabre Jets and Star-fighters, 

The committee, appointed by the Pen¬ 
tagon, is reported to have been entrusted 
with the task of finding out precisely why 
the Pattons failed so dismally on Presi¬ 
dent Ayub’s ‘little strolV. Was it due to 
the inadequate intellectual calibre of the 
crew, or their lack of training in handling 
such highly isophisticated armour ? Or, 
was it because of the difficult terrain on 
which the battles were fought ? Or, are 
the much-vaunted Pattons just not the 
right stuff ? 

The figures of Pakistani tanks put out 
of action are officially stated to be 471, in¬ 
cluding 38 captured intact. This includes 
226 Pattons destroyed and 26 captured. In 


comparison, the Indian tanks, a mixed lot, 
ranging from the heavy Centurions to 
Shermans, manufactured as far back as in 
1942-43, and the very light MAX—fared 
quite well. India lost a total of 128 tanks. 
The Pakistani loss has seriously jolted the 
Pentagon strategists and tacticians. 

II 

The SHAFE reports have been pooled 
and a - tentative analysis is understood to 
have been made, though a full top-secret 
report is yet to be ready. The preliminary 
analysis reveals that Pakistan’s perform¬ 
ance, both with regard to men and equip¬ 
ment, has come as a surprise to the SHAFE 
military experts. For years now they have 
been led to believe that one Pakistani sol¬ 
dier is worth anywhere from five to ten 
Indians and that one Pakistani well- 
equipped battalion is practically invincible. 

The SHAFE scrutiny has been under¬ 
taken as routine work to check on how 
arms and equipment, mostly made in 
Western countries—the USA, the UK, 
France and Sweden—stood up to actual 
battle conditions. The Punjab battle-field 
proved an ideal laboratory to test them. 
Most of the weapons used by Pakistan, 
such as USA-gifted M-47 and M-48 Patton 
tanks and also USA-gifted F-86 Sabre Jets, 
Supersonic F-104 Star-fighters, not to speak 
of side-winders, and all kinds of electronic 
equipment, are also used by the NATO 
forces. 

The Pakistani performance has, there¬ 
fore, come as a crushing blow to the SHAFE 
experts’ vanity that they sadly over-rated 
the Pakistani soldiery. By the same token, 
a new respect is discernible for Indian 
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soldiers as well as Indian strategy in the 
SHAFE circles who have also agonisingly 
realised that Pakistani soldiers were in¬ 
capable of handling the sophisticated wea¬ 
pons and that fanaticism is no substitute 
for technical know-how. Fanaticism may 
at times succeed in politics, but it cannot 
win a modern war which requires balanced 
strategy and highly scientific calculation. 

Indian superiority almost in every 
field is still a puzzle to the SHAFE experts. 
Misled for so many years by Pakistani big 
talk, they had been privately expecting 
that Pakistan would severely maul India 
in the fight. They counted mostly on the 
superiority of the Pakistani arms. But 
after their dismal failure the Patton parti¬ 
cularly is undergoing fresh tests at the Pen¬ 
tagon. 

Curiously, Britain, despite its support 
to Pakistan, could not conceal its glee at 
the Indian achievement with old British- 
made Centurions against Pakistan’s super¬ 
ior computer controlled guns. The per¬ 
formance of Indian Gnats and Hunters 
against the U.S.-gifted Sabre Jets and ,B-57 
and F-104 Star-fighters has also been 
noted with satisfaction in military circles 
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Pakistani soldiery betrays their ignorance 
of Indian history and topography. Some of 
the Punjab battle-fields, especially the area 
around Kasur, were water-logged at that 
time of the year. The heavier tonnage of 
the Patton was a positive disadvantage on 
such terrain in which it bogged down more 
easily than the lighter Indian tanks. 

As war correspondents also reported, 
at that time the fields of the Punjab were 
over-grown with sugarcane and thick grass, 
six to eight feet high, in the middle of which 
the low-slung Pattons had to operate blind. 
Indian infantry, in a particularly deadly 


form of shikar, stalked the Pakistani 
tanks through this thick growth and, 
unobserved, were able to get within close 
enough range of them for their 106-mm 
recoillcss anti-tank guns to be very effec¬ 
tive. 

The terrain also proved a disadvantage 
to the greater range of the Patton’s guns. 
In this favourable ground, India’s Centuri¬ 
ons were able to close within shooting 
distance, when their guns proved to have 
the same hitting power as that of the 
Patton’s guns. Besides, as the Patton is a 
complex weapon system, there were that 
many more gadgets to go wrong. This was 
specially true of the computer inside each 
tank, controlling its main gun into which 
information had to be fed. 

These complexities proved too much 
for the Pakistani tankman. He is after 
all a solid simple peasant type who wants 
to look at his enemy down the sights of his 
gun. He belongs to that stratum of society 
where even today electricity, power-engine 
and modern gadgetry are looked upon as 
the work of some supernatural agency. “It 
was so much the worse for the Patton and 
so much the worse, in the broad sociologi¬ 
cal sense, for gadgetry,” as a military 
expert commented. 

As for the newer and faster Jets, they 
were unsuitable for low-level close support 
to the army ; for strafing and as an anti¬ 
tank platform they were less purposeful; 
and also, when the targets were in most 
cases within the range of 20 to 30 miles or 
even le.ss, they were too unwieldy for 
manoeuvring. Thus, it was the sheer 
modernity of these weapons that was their 
undoing, at least in the hands of unmodern 
Pakistanis. 

Our Army took advantage of these 
weaknesses of the enemy and our men with 
singular courage stood up to the first 
Pakistani counter-attack and then went 
after and hunted them down. But it will 
be unfair to exaggerate the bungling of the 
Pakistanis. Nor should one over-emphasise 



the importance of the terrain. All these 
are part of the normal fortunes of war 
that could favour one side or the other. 


IV 

‘ The naivete and immaturity of the 
I^kistani leadership prevented it from rea¬ 
lising that these sophisticated weapons 
were meant for soldiers born and brought 
up in a highly developed technological 
Western society and not for Pakistani sold¬ 
iers, still living in a pre-industrial age and 
having had no benefit of the kind of educa¬ 
tion and training which a Westerner norm¬ 
ally gets even from his environment. This 
is no reflection on Pakistani soldiers’ fight¬ 
ing capacity, but is a question of the social 
milieu in which they live. 

If Pakistan’s patrons had any know¬ 
ledge of the type of leadership Pakistan has, 
they would not have committed the mistake 
of over-estimating its military prowess. 
The fact is that in stamina and fighting capa¬ 
city both Indians and Pakistanis are almost 
identical. For, only 18 years ago, they were 
of the same Indian Army. They still share 
the same military tradition and inheritance 
of history, geography and ethnology. It 
was, therefore, foolish to think that a 
Moslem Jat of West Punjab could be any 
different from the Hindu or Sikh J-at of East 
Punjab. 

V 

Modernity of weapons and unhelpful 
terrain were no doubt deterring factors for 
the Pakistanis, but their worst misfortune 
was the fanaticism and jingoism of their 
leadership which suffers from a kind of self- 
deception. Pakistani leaders, both political 
and military, believe that, because some 
moslems coming from outside settled and 
ruled in some parts of this vast sub¬ 
continent at one time or another, the Pakis- 
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tanis, 99 per cent of whom are r«dly'“ 
descendants of Indian converts to Islam, 
are of the imperial race of Chenghiz Khan 
(he was not Moslem but Buddhist), 
Tamarlane, Arab or Tartar conquerors 
of yore, and as such destined to rule India 
again. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s speech at the 
Security Council on October 25 reflects this 
Herrenvolk complex of the Pakistani 
leadership. 

This study is not concerned with the 
abusive language used by Z. A. Bhutto 
to which our Education Minister Mr. 
M. C. Chagla has given a fitting reply. 
He reminded Mr. Bhutto of, among other 
things, the ethnic composition of his 
people. It may be pointed out here that a 
few years ago, their former President 
General Iskander Mirza also gave them a 
similar'reminder. He said that the ancestors 
of 99 per cent of the .Bengali Moslems were 
converts from lower-caste Hindus. The blunt 
General’s classification may be incorrect and 
vulgar, but the figures he gave are incontro¬ 
vertible. This is only by the way. 

Reference to Bhutto’s speech is made 
here only to show this peculiar psychology 
of the Pakistani leadership. His talk of 
800 years of Moslem rule in India is more of 
a myth than part of history. It is a fact that 
prior to the British rule the Moslems had 
been in India for 600 years, but the ques¬ 
tion is how much of the Indian territory 
they had in their posse.ssion and that also 
for what length of time ? 

Even a casual student of Indian history 
will say that ‘Teal Moslem conquest of India 
did not begin until the last quarter of the 
12th century" and that before the accession 
of Akbar in 1556 effective Moslem rule in 
India did never extend even over a fourth 
part of the country, except during the brief 
reign of Mohammed bin Tughlak. Only for 
about 150 years under the Mughals from 
Akbar to Aurangzob (1556 to 1691) the 
Moslem empire was extensive in India. But 
even during that time it comprised only a 
little more than half the country. But a 
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half of that half also was not under direct 
Moslem rule but was virtually independent. 
The whole of Kajputana and, many Hindu 
princely stales m oiner parts of the country 
were completely sovereign, their rulers only 
occasionally owing nominal allegiance to 
the Mughal suzerainty. They made war or 
peace with one another without any refer¬ 
ence to the suzerain power. 

VI 

In the context of this incoherent, 
indecent and illegitimate claim to royal 
or imperial descent, an interesting 
fact which always goes unnoticed is that 
with the solitary exception of the ruler of 
Junagad, none who can legitimately claim 
to have descended from former Moslem 
rulers have migrated to Pakistan. They 
arc all here as loyal citizens of India. In¬ 
ability to understand the history of this 
racial and cultural fusion in India is res¬ 
ponsible for the Pakistani leaders’ brag¬ 
gadocio which led the Western experts to 
accept uncritically their thesis that a Pakis¬ 
tani soldier is equal o ten Indian soldiers. 


Fioit jAmiAHf; 

These experts are so prejudiced against 
India that they had no patience to look at 
the record of the Indian army which is re¬ 
cent history. 

If they had, they would have found 
that in the last two World Wars in which 
the Indian army fought in the three conti¬ 
nents, the soldiers who drew the highest 
admiration for conspicious bravery from 
friends and foes alike were the Gorkhas, 
Jats, Sikhs and Maralhas. The Punjab 
Regiment was, of course, mentioned, but it 
was a mixed lot, composed of Moslems and 
non-Moslems alike. 

So, it was not the case of a sparrow 
turning a hawk as the Indian Jawans were 
maligned in a section of the British Press 
when they attacked the Pakistanis. Nor 
was it a war between quality and quantity 
as was stated in a section of the Western, 
particularly the US Press, for the Indian 
Army fought the Pakistanis only with its 
left arm, its right arm having been kept 
tied to the northern and north-eastern 
borders against any possible attack from 
China. 



TEREDO-THE SEA'S MOST THREATENING “WORM’ 
Dr. N. Balakrishna Nair 


A ubiquitous pest of all sorts of timber in 
the sea, teredo, the ship)v’orra, causes damage 
worth crores of rupees every year all over the 
world. Hidden protectively within the heart 
of both fixed and floating timber and hardly 
visible from the outside, these borers work 
silently and steadily along the entire coasts uf 
the continents and islands. Effortlessly rasping 
with their shells, countless batteries of these 
living drills reduce to soft saw dust timber of 
even the most resistant types and ama/'ingly 
draw a major part of their nourishment from 
the hardy cellulose. Known to Pliny, Ovidius 
and Ari.stophanes, shipworius have been men¬ 
tioned ev<‘n by Homer. The ac<'ounts of the 
voyages of I)ain[)ier, Cook and Drake reveal 
that these' early navigators dreaded the ship- 
worm. Columbus lost all the .ships of his 
fourth voyage, on account of the ravages of 
the shipworius. Thus nanoticed and imawaic, 
of the danger that lurks beneath them, .ancient 
mariners have been cunningly and cruelly 
shipwrecked at mid sea through the rapacity of 
these wood eaters. Even the safety of a nation 
was threatened owing to the ravages of the 
shipworius on the wooden dykes of Holland. 
Despite the care and constant surveillance of 
harbour engineers, teredo successfully invaded 
San Erancisco Hay about 1921. Un.seen bv 
any body this e.votic menace worked cea.sel- 
essly converting solid pillars of piers into 
weak, flimsy and fragile honeycombs ! Along 
the entire sea front, bridges collapsed, jiiers 
crashed and boat hulls and wharf-piling 
crumbled. Like an un.seen typhoon it swept 
through the coast leaving a trail of destruction 
all along its path. By the time the first few 
waves of attack were over their insatiable 
gluttony cost the T'^nited States serval million 
dollars. In a second serious outbreak in the 
same locality, their relentless attack destroyed 
property worth 21 million dollars ! 

For all maritime nations /this innocent 
looking, soft naked creature bas been enemy 
number one since the dawn of history and 


many’ of the governments have declared open 
war on this submarine menace. Though 
present in all the seas of the world, the ship- 
worms are particularly destructive iu the 
warm waters of the tropics where they eat up 
imli.scriminatelv every material of plant origin. 
In India alone millions of rupees are spent 
every year for replacement of piles, jetties, 
fenders, boat.s, catanuiraus etc., destroyed by 
these organisms. Dr. Becker estimated that 
the periodic cost of replacement of fishing 
crafts alone destroyad by’ marine borers 
amounts.to 25 lakhs of rupees. According to 
eslimates by the U. S. Navy, the d.amagc to 
boats, baiges, bulkheads and other marine 
.slrueturos by borers in the IT. S. exceeds fifty 
million dollars every year. The destructive 
habit.s of those worms have been the subject 
of much scientific intere.st as well as’popular 
conecru. 

Only remotely resembling a worm and 
wrongly named as sliipworm—the teredo is in 
r-eality not a worm but a distant cousin of 
the clams, oysters arid mussels and belongs to 
the group of soft bodied animals known as 
molluscs. IJriliki' its relatives, teredo has a 
long, slender and soft body and the bivalve 
shell has lost its protective fuuetion and has 
become small but highly’ specialised as a drill¬ 
ing tool, 'riioir unusual life within the wood 
has thus made them very dift’orent from their 
relatives both in appeanuico and in habits. 
'J'he naked boily pi'oiects out far beyond the 
shell valve.s and the only visible p.arts of the 
shipworm in its natural condition are the two 
tubes at the posterior end of the body called 
the siphons u.sed for the inlet and exit of the 
water info and out of the body. These are 
seen displayed through small holes which 
represent the points of initial entry of the 
ercature.s into the wood. The shell is an 
irregular, sub-globular structure composed of 
two valves which are highly specialised as 
clicctivc cutting tools greatly modified in these 
animals for performing the specific function of 
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the excavation of the smooth burrow. Thus the 
shell function-s as a machanical drilling organ 
and .since the animal feeds on the saw dn.st 
thus produced, it can be considered as a 
feeding organ as well. Armed with nuincrotis 
rows of sliarp, micro.scopic, rasp-like teeth 
and powered by two unetpial adductor musc¬ 
les tlw^e valves are capable of rocking back 
and forth on special knobs for tunnelling into 
even the hardest varieties of timber. The 
foot has become almost circular and can be 
protruded forwards through the widely gaping 
shell and is used as a sucking disc at the 
blind (md of the burrow while the animal is 
at work with the shell. The creature on 
entering a wooden structure feeds on the 
very material it bores into and grows in 
length with astonishing rapidity. 



Teredo, ships' most threatening 
sea-worm 

Entombed within the wood, the shipworms 
spend their entire adult life in the dismal 
darkness of the burrows, the only communica¬ 
tion with the ambient water being through 
the pair of siphons. Meant for inhaling and 
flushing out the wastes, these .siphons 
represent the only vt.-^ible parts of the animal 
in its natural habitat. The animal lills its 
burrow and the soft outer .skin called the 
mantle secretes a culcnrcoiis tubing between 
the body and the walls of the burrow to 
protect its naked body from any noxious sub¬ 
stances present in the timber. The boring 
with the shell is effected at the blind distal 
0 nd of the burrow. 

The curious position of the animal within 


the burrow demands that the saw dust scraped 
off during excavation must pass through the 
alimentary canal. Asa major functional adap¬ 
tation the animal has the rare ability of 
hydrolysing a part of the hardy, tough and 
resistant wood particles into excellent nourish¬ 
ment. Rare among animals, teredo is endowed 
with this remarkable power to convert cellu¬ 
lose into assimilabh' glucose with the help of 
effective enzyme systems. This digestive 
power is one more proof of the supreme 
specialisation of the shipworm physiology. 

Another peculiar mechanism of the ship- 
worm is a pair of calcareous pallets present 
at the posterior end of the body and found in 
no other creature in the animal kingdom. 
(Composed of two pieces the pallet blades in 
apposition form a complete conical pluto 
sealing the circular opening of the barrow 
when the siphons are withdrawn. Evolved to 
protect the soft animals within the burrow 
from poisons and enemies and to seal them off 
from outside in times of exposure these 
unusual .shields have faithfully saved their 
owners from external danger. The only 
evidence of the presence of shipworms within 
a pice of timber is the innumerable tiny 
ciitranoc hole.s that mar its surface. Apparently 
unnoticed by the layman the bores e.scape 
detection to continue their gnawing activity 
nonstop within the timber they attack. 

\Vhile a few species of shipworms can grow 
to a length of more than a meter and the 
thickncs.s of the index finger, the majority are 
small, hardly more than a foot in length. 
Despite their smallness their reproduction and 
growth rate are unbelievably rapid and the 
density of siittlernent is distressingly heavy. 
Attaining sexual maturity at a surprisingly 
early age they produce generations of off¬ 
springs in a single year in the favourable warm 
waters of the tropio.s. Blessed with this 
prolific fecundity and coupled with its astoni¬ 
shing b'nacity for survival each shipworm 
during the boring phase destroys a column of 
wood of the dimension of its largest size. Thus 
in the tropics even the most resistant kinds of 
timbers succumb to the concerted onslaught 
of successive waves of borers. The problem 
is all the more complicated owing to the fact 
that this attack is not by a few species as in 
colder climes but by a frightening brigade 
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composed of more than 25 different species 
each having its own characteristic preferences, 
life histories and seasons of settlement. 
Further, the attack on fresh surfaces is not 
by shipworms alone but is a combined inva¬ 
sion by a heterogenous group consisting of 
bacteria, fungi, crustaceans and molluscs. 

Notwithstanding the stationary, hidden 
life within the confines of their wooden 
burrows, the shipworms get distributed far 
and wide through their free swimming larval 
stages. While some species liberate eggs into 
the water where they get fertilised and deve¬ 
loped into tiny larvae called veligers, others 
brood the eggs within their bodies from where 
the veligers are released when ready. During 
the free swimming period which may last from 
a few hours to even a month depending on 
the species and the region, the larvae get 
drifted about and transported to far off places 
with the help of the surface currents. During 
the latter part of free swimming life, if 
confronted by a jiicce of timber the larvae 
settle on it, .“elect a suitable spot, throw off 
the swimming organs and transform into tiny 
timber boring shipworms. This period is the 
most important period of their life history 
from the point of view of man since it is at 
this stage that they come into contact with 
wood and begin their destructive activity. 
Depending for its very existence on a terres¬ 
trial product namely timber not naturally 
found in the .sea except by accident or by 
man’s activity, at a specified period of its 
free swimming phase, the life of the shipworm 
is indeed a very precarious one. Inability of 
the larvae to come in contact with wmod 
when mature enough to metamorphose results 
in their death on the high seas. 

Evolved from comparatively unspccialised 
and less adapted bivalves, the shipworms 
during their long history have spn-ad and 
established in all the .seas of the world. 
Where they had their origin and what induced 
them to choose this undependable .substratum, 
is not clearly understood. Some believe that 
teredo was brought to Holland, England and 
other European countries by wooc on vessels 
from the tropics probably from India. 
ever, fossil records do not subscribe to this 
view. Wherever be their origin, there is no 
doubt of the fact that extended and intensive 


intercourse between nations in the long yearf 
of maritime activity had contributed largely to 
the spread of this menace in widely separated 
places. Historical records show that marine 
borer attack has increased in Pacific coast 
harbours with the increase of shipping, the 
chief agents for the tramsport being the hulls 
of wooden .ships, wooden sea water tanks of 
ships and log-booms. Rapid increase in 
maritime shipping in the past two centuries 
had helped their transport to far off places. 
The European teredo reached the American 
shores during World War 1. Ships transported 
one species to get established in China, Japan, 
Australia, .South Africa, New York and Cali¬ 
fornia. It is also true that the infe.sted drift 
wood carried by the surface currents had 
also played a in.ajor role in their wide 
bution. Flo.ating nuts and seeds drifting 
passively in the surface currents, distributed 
at lea.st one nut infesting species in the region 
between the east coast of Africa and the 
I’hilippines, From Philippines many species 
have reached Hawaii in drift wood. The 
whole Tndo-West Pacific area contains many 
common species. This distribution can be 
explained either on the basis of passive dis- 
pcr.sal of the free swimming larvae through 
prevailing surface currents or through active 
transport of adults by ships. It has also been 
noted that the larvai' can get effective tran¬ 
sport amidst the thick growth of foulers that 
accumulate on tin- outer bottoms of the stee 
hulls of ships. Yet another curious lue.'ins of 
transport of the larvae of .shipworms within 
the body of a fouling organisms has also been 
recorded. Larval teredos swallowed along 
with tlie feeding currents in one locality 
worm attached to a ship, passed through the 
alimentary canal apparently nudaniaged and 
emerged out alive along with the faecal 
pellets of tlie worm when the ship reached 
another locality. The.se observations vevea 
that several species of shipworms have been 
dispersed ovct wide areas of the oceans 
apparently limited only by conditions which 
are very ’ unfavourable for normal activity. 
Edmondson reports that certain shipworms 
can spend their life cycles from larva to 
in the open sea, supported by some suitable 

floatsam without making contact with 
stationary structures in near shore waters. 
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Tlio larvae' of those seasoned ocean travellers 
can endnre loii" enough to contact drifting 
timber and eontiniie a chain of sea-faring 
generations. 

With their characteristic boring habits 
and a boundless appetite for wood they attack 
vegetable matter of cveiy descrii>tion both 
living and dead. The recoi d of their ravagc.s 
reveals a long list of objects not only from 
the .sea, but also from the brackish water and 
even from fresh water. Hoonwal reports from 
the 24 I’arganas h'orest J)ivision in the 
Snndarbans in West Hengal, that the shipworm 
IhrlrOfioplior/iK attacks several species of 
both living and dead forest trees in the 
mangrove swamps. The borer attacks trees 
“whose base it riddle.s with galleries so that 
ultimately altliough the trees remain green 
and outwardly healthy, they break at the base 
and topple over in strong wind.” Similar 
dostnietion has been n'corded by Moll Irom 
the Philippine.s. d'he depradations of ship- 
worms are not limited to the sea and brackish 
water alone for Derceval AVright h.as described 
a shipworm iidiabiting the fresh w.aters in the 
River Comer a branch of the Ganges. 1 he 
attack of whipworms is not only confined to 
floating objects like boats, lloats, buoys, 
barge.s, df)eks ami dolphins or to fixed objects 
like pillars of piers and wharves, stakepoles, 
but also to >uch objects as wooden pipe lining, 
hemp lopf's, corky seeds, cocoanuts and jute 
or guttapercha cov(-rs of submarine cables. 

Prefering particular /ones along a pile a 
group of iinrcJatcd borers may attack at the 
same time and conveniently share the restric¬ 
ted space available along this limited 
substr.'itnm. This represents a very vital 
adjustment of great survival value. In such 
a situation interspecific competition is reduced 
to a minimum leading to a satisfactory ecologi¬ 
cal adjustment at the expense of the timber 
on which they settled. In other situ.ations 
the life histories arc suitably tuned so much 
so the breeding period of one alternate.s with 
that of another to x-eduec competition for 
space. 

In his dc'-peratc search to find a suitable 
timber that may rc'sist the attack of ship- 
Worms, man had tried every type of timber 
known to him. The details of these elaborate 


tests are ’recorded in the annals of harbour 
engineers from all over the world. These show 
that some specie.s of timbers exhibit unusual 
resistance to boring animals, this factor being 
linked to certain specific properties of timber. 
This may purely be on account of the structure 
or hardness of timbers or owing to the 
presence in them of certain deterrent subs¬ 
tances, resinous materials, alkaloids, 
poisonous inclusion.s, tannins, gummy deposits, 
waxv materials or oily substances. I be 
apparent indemnity from shipworm destruc¬ 
tion of the well-known .larrah. Turpentine, 
Grecnheart and Teak is generally attributed to 
the presence in them of one or more of the 
factors mentioned above. While these world 
famous timbers resist shipworm attack in 
the cold European waters reports irom 
tropical harbours are disappointing and 
cle:irly nIiow that the protective pro])crties 
are- only transient in the.so warmer waters 
being inolfectivc! in cour.'^e of time. Tlio 
iiceeicrated leaching of the repellent substances 
in timbers soon creates conditions favour.ablo 
for the safe sctllement and attack by borers. 

Similarly the importance of the presence 
of .silica in imparting durability to woods 
under m.irino conditions has boon repeatedly 
stressed by investigators. Timbers with high 
silica content coupled with comp.actness of 
the tissue have been shown to resist the 
attack of boi-ers to a remarkable degree. T’he 
Indian bamboo and the Manbarklak of 
Brazil have high silicious content. 
Unfortunately a given kind of timber from 
dilferent localities may bo very Viiriablo in 
its silica content which makes this factor 
an undependable one. 

It is clear that timber resistance to marine 
boring animals is just relative. Timbers 
reputed as resistant from one locality may 
prove to be worthless in another depending on 
a number of complicated environmental 
factors. 

The protected, entombed life of the ship- 
worm has necessitated special and sometimes 
noval devices to detect their presence within 
a pile or a piece of timber. In their natural 
habitat they may be found out with the 
help of divers who can look out for the 
display of siphons which are their only visible 



parts. Since these borers produce a charac¬ 
teristic rasping sound while abrading wood 
with their denticulated shells, engineers use 
electrical stethoscopes and microphones to pick 
up the noise during the inspection of piles. 
Recently ‘X’ray has also been employed for the 
detection and study of shipworrns. This 
facilitates not only the detection of their 
presence but also the details regarding the 
growth rates of their calcium lined burrows. 
In Ohio gamma rays ( (bbalt (50 and Iridium 
192 ) have been used for the radiographic 
inspection of uudcirwater sections of piles. 

Since the beginning of man’s maritime 
activity, he has been confronting the ruth¬ 
less rampage by thes(' creatures. jNlen have, 
during this long p(Tiod, been trying every 
possible kind of mechanical, electrical, chemi¬ 
cal and biological weapon known to him to 
deter, discourage or destroy these pests. 

As early as 1697 D.unpier, in his account 
of the voyages round the world describes a 
method, believed by the natives of Mindanao 
in Southern Philippines to be ellcetive to 
check the ravages of these pes(s. Drydocking 
the vessel soon after each voyage, they char 
the vessePs outer bottom with a view to dry 
it completely. This they claim to be a pre¬ 
ventive measure. An identical method has 
been practiced by the tishermen of Bengal 
who suspend the boat infe.stcd by .shipworrns 
across two pohvs and light a lire beneath to 
destroy the mollusc. The charring of the 
bottom during the process assists to hinder 
further attack for some time. This method is 
based on the fact that dossication is fatal for 
these soft creatures and is widely {Jiiictised in 
different parts of the world. This end is 
achieved by hauling the boats out of the 
water and this simj)lo and effective remedy 
is employed in S. Crimea, England, U. S. A. 
and India and probably in many other places. 
Since exposure to fresh Avater is lethal for 
typical marine species, mooring the vessels in 
regions with fresh water iidlnence has also 
been recommended as a measure to kill the 
worms. Unfortnnatcly during such opera¬ 
tions the borer can break oil’all contacts with 
the water and seal itself within its burrow and 
remain alive for long periods of time. 

Introducing poisons in the sonrronnding 


water, nailing, fixing shingles or glass parti¬ 
cles over exposed wooden surfaces or com¬ 
pletely sheathing them with metal or concrete 
or any such suitable wrappings ; Jmetal bands; 
or pipe casings or collars for piles, piles with 
poi.son in core have all been desperately tried 
from time to time to get protection from 
borers. In Roman times ships in the Medi¬ 
terranean wer<! sheathed with metal and in 
the reign of Henry VI lead sheathing was 
employed for the protection of ships. 

The discovery that a severe shock such 
as pile driver blow is detrimental to ship- 
worms within a pile soon found application in 
the tight iigaii\st teredo. 1’hus dynamite was 
employed in the vicinity of teredo infested 
timbers. It has been claimed that a bla.sting 
.schedule of two month intervals increased the 
service life of piling to 3 to 4 y'cars. The 
[u-ocedure consists of detonating from 10 to 
20 charges of high explosives simultaneouvsly 
in the’ Avater between pilings at low tide. 
Te.sts indicate that 75% of teredo infestation is 
destroyed by this procedure. This promising 
method is at present extensively used in the 
Canadian logging industry. 

Electrolytic protection is yet another 
device. Here alternating rows of iron and 
copper nails or strands of copper and iron 
Aviro ar(i used around a ])ile or wooden surface 
that needs protection. The electrolytic action 
taking place in the wood soaked with sea 
AVat(T results in the deposition of iron oxide 
in the surface layers of Avood and this 
apparently prevents the entrance of borers. 

ElectroK sis of sea Avater and the libera¬ 
tion of chlorine as a measure to snilocate and 
])oiso!i the shipAA'orms within their burrows, 
though suggested repeatedly Avith interesting 
modidcations was ■<nb.se((nciitly' found to have 
Jio appreciable efl'cct on establi>hcd borers in 
jhles. 

Scientists even tried electrocution as a 
possible measure to destroy the shipworm, by 
]iassing an electric current of high amperage 
and voltage Avith special devices. The real 
ellects of th(>se tests have not all been 
reported, (inito contrary to the claims of 
the inventors of electrocution, Nicholson got 
results in 1920, from Table Bay Harbour, his 
Avired pieces proved to be more severly 
attacked than the control pieces ! 


Of tho various methods used to protect 
timber upjainst borer attack those which help 
to prolong the service life of timber by suit¬ 
able chemical treatments are the most practic¬ 
able and widely used. J*'rom ancierit times 
wood pi’cscrvatioti has been in practice using 
ditleront empirical formulae with varying 
degrees of success. lOgyplians with their 
expert knowledge in ihe preservation of dead 
bodies had also perfected olTective methods 
for wood preservation. The submarine survey 
iu the Mediterranean by tho 1^’rcnch Navy 
brought to light hulls of ancient sailing .ships 
which had remained submerged for more than 
20 centuries with timber .still perfectly intact. 
Arabs and Indians have also been adventurous 
mariners maintaining large llcets of sailing 
vessels both for colonisation and commerce. 
Unfortunately we have no records of the waj'S 
by which they preserved theii- timber from the 
attack of borers. The best anti-teredo weapon 
known at present is impregnation of timber 
with creosote. In tho United States tar is 
added with a view to prolong its effectiveness. 
But even these leach out in course of time 
leaving the surface exposed to borer attack. 

Perhaps tin' most economical and eilectivo 
method for checking the ravages of the ship- 
worms may be the least tried biological 
control. This is a natural method using tho 
well-known tcchniijuc of setting a thief to 


catch a thief. Several parasites, predators 
and associates are known for shipworms such 
as protozoans, planarians and polychaetes. 
Some of these arc known to attack and devour 
them piecemeal. Dr. Rutli Turner of Harvard 
has recently suggested that certain species of 
marine fl itworms eat the eggs of teredo and 
she believes that by letting the flatworms 
loose in badly infested arca.s, they might wipe 
out these destructive borers. 

Despite his ccaseles.s fight against teredo 
with all the resources and techniques avail¬ 
able at liis command, their relentless destruc¬ 
tion goes on unabated. A thorough reorienta¬ 
tion in our techniques of warfare has become 
imperative to deal with the borer problem. 
The discovery of an effective panacea there¬ 
fore, depends on a better understanding of the 
ecology of these creatures. 

Detailed .studie.s are being conducted in 
tho Oceanographic Laboratory of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kerala on the several aspects of the 
marine borers including the possibility of 
biological control of these pests. The asso¬ 
ciates of shipworms are closely watched and 
the exact nature and details of the relation¬ 
ship arc followed with a view to understand 
the eUcctivcness of the predators and the 
parasites in checking shipworm activity. 



ACHARYA BRAJENDRANATH SEAL 


DR. JADUNATH SINHA 


I attended Dr. Brajendranath Seal’s 
lectures on “Vedanta Paribhasa” off and on 
(1915-17) as a student of philosophy, M.A. 
classes, Calcutta University. I attended 
his lectures on “Realism and Idealism”, 
“Theistic Proofs” and “Proofs for the exis¬ 
tence of the finite self” (1917-19) in Cal¬ 
cutta University, which were open to the 
public, when I was an Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy at Ripon College, Calcutta. I 
was not a student of the Special Branch of 
Indian Philosophy (Sankhya-Vedanta). I 
was acquainted with him after my M.A. 
Examination. He examined my Essay paper 
in 1917 and gave mo the highest marks. He 
gave me a letter for Principal Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi in reply to his letter, on 
the strength of which I got a job at the 
Ripon College before the results of my M.A. 
Examinations were published. I often used to 
see him at his house, chose “Indian Psycho¬ 
logy and Epistemology of Perception” in 
consultation with him for my P. R. S. and 
began to study the Sanskrit texts under 
his guidance. He dissuaded me from work¬ 
ing on “Shankara’s concept of Maya”. 

Once I heard him say in the class, “you 
have a splendid cultural heritage. Know it 
and act upon it if you love your country. 
What is the use of crying ^ ’(t « 

only in the streets without knowing your 
cultural heritage ?” That struck a deep 
chord in my heart and has been inspiring 
me throughout my life in my intellec¬ 
tual activities. Once he said to me after 
leaving the Calcutta University “I have 
not yet been able to open the door to the 
mystery of the universe. It lies beyond all 
social conventions, religious dogmas, and 
philosophical Concepts'" (1920). Once he 
said to me (about 1928), “All my ideas are 
well arranged in my mind. It will not 
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take much time to write them out. Some 
Western philosophers’ expected that a sys¬ 
tem of philosophy would come from me 
after Wundt. My philosophical thought is 
growing. What is the use of imprisoning it 
in a system ?” In my presence he said to 
Colonel Denham White, “I am a martyr to 
the unity of knowledge.” (1931). 

I often heard him speak of “the con¬ 
cept of suffering God.” He often said, ‘7 
am a communist es regards my ideas. My 
ideas are public property. Whoever likes 
may utilize them.” Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee 
spoke of Dr. B. N. Seal as “omnivorous of 
cultural germs” when the honorary degree 
of D.Sc. was conferred on him at a special 
convocation of the Calcutta University. 
Prof. Harendra Coomar Mukherjee once 
said in my B.A. class. City College, when 
he was writing his thesis for Ph.D., “When¬ 
ever I am in need of rare books, I go to 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, and whenever I 
am in need of ideas, I go to Dr. B. N. Seal." 

Dr. Seal sent me “The Syllabus of 
Indian Philosophy” with a letter (a reply 
to my letter) in 1926.” I published it in 
the Uttara after Dr. B. N. Seal’s death. He 
said to me once, “If you and I work in 
some big libraries for 6 months and collect 
references to the topics relating to Indian 
Philosophy, a few volumes may be pub¬ 
lished as the Source Book of Indian 
Philosophy." 

Once Dr. Seal said to me, “Whatever 
you feel intensely, speak out boldly pre¬ 
ferably in your mother-tongue. That will 
be originality." 

He was an erudite and versatile scho¬ 
lar, an inspiring teacher, and an illuminat¬ 
ing talker. He was a guide to numerous 
scholars in the different branches of human¬ 
ities, viz., ancient Indian History and 
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Politics, English literature, Economics, and He was loving, affectionate, catholic, 
Indian and Western philosophy. ,But for his rational, non-sectari«n, non-communal, and 
guidance many of the research works in humanitarian in outlook. He was simple, 
humanities would not have attained the and unassuming, humble and winsome, 
degree of excellence they claimed. He was and carried his vast erudition with ease, 
a loving inspirer of the young like He was in eternal quest of Truth. He was 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee and Sir P. C. Roy. a poet and a mystic, in his heart of hearts. 


Wealth and Culture 

In ancient India a king or a very rich 
man often tried to be a master of all the 
sixty-four arts in order to be a respected 
and honoured peraon. This was also true 
of other ancient civilisations. Wealth, power 
and culture went hand in hand. But during 
recent centuries when immense fortunes 
were made by clever manipulations of land, 
labour and capital, a certain coarseness of 
outlook began to pervade the minds of the 
millionaires. The rich no longer tried to 
master the arts. And those who acquired 
knowledge and delved deep into the 
mysteries of nature had little wealth. It 
was a sad state of affairs and nobody knew 
how to make the wealthy cultured or the 
men of learning prosperous. The trouble 
was that those who amassed wealth had no 
time to develop the higher human qualities; 
and persons who had tasted the rare 
flavours of superior realisations just could 
not see the advantage of possessing 
excessive purchasing power. The crude 
folly of acquiring millions is obvious to 
those annointed by the muses. But to the 
crazy collector of riches the wonders of 
creation fade into insignificance when con¬ 
fronted by an endless array of money bags. 



THE VANARAS IN THE RAMAYANA AGE 

S. N. WAS 


The Vanaras claim a fairly important place complexion {IV. 33, 2). Sugriva, one of their 


in the Karaayana. Some scholars arc, however, 
inclined to regard them as a mylliical tribe, and 
Vaimiki's description of their doings as a 
“farrago of nonsense,” Some others dismiss them 
as mere animals fronj the fact of the poet’s 
furni.shiiig them with the attributes of monkeys. 
But the civilization of the Vanaras as depicted 
by Valmiki belies these conjectures and shows 
that they were as much a human tribe as any 
other. They had a distinctive social organization 
jind a peculiar culture of their own. Their 
civilizatioji. allhough belonging to a lower plane, 
as compared with that of the Aryans of 
Madhyadesa and the Raksasas of Lanka, wa» 
grand in its native simplicity and untarnished by 
imperialistic ambitions. The Ramayaria is the 
earliest and perhaps the only source which gives 
us a wide window on the Vanara culture. 

Their Strength and Appearance 

The Vanaras are depicted as creatures of 
extraordinary strength and “proficient in perform¬ 
ing miracles, heroic, swift as wind, skilled in 
polity, wise, equal to Visnu in prowess, unslayable, 
resourceful, possessing divine forms and skilful 
in the use of all weajrons like the nectar-consuming 
gods” (I. 17. 2-4). They are repeatedly referred 
to as kama-rupinah (VI. 127, 2.3; I. 17. 18; 
IV. 19, 10 ; 39. 38), that is, capable of assuming 
forms at will. During his first meeting with 
Rama and Lakstnana, Hanuman had abandoned 
his Kapi-form and assumed the guise of a 
mendicant, and during his entry and stay in 
Lanka, he assumed different guises and forms to 
escape defection. 

The Vanaras used their teeth and nails as 
offensive weapons, their teeth being sharp like 
those of a tiger, which presented a hideous appea¬ 
rance (IV. 31. 24) making the hair stand on 
end (romaharsanaJi, IV. 31. 23). They were of 
colossal dimensions {mahakayah), with golden 


chiefs, was tawny like gold (hema-pingala, IV. 
14. 19). 'Ihe hordes of Vanaras invading Lanka 
are described as copper-faced, having golden 
colour (VI. 42. 14). The Raksasi guards of 
Sila at Lanka referred to Hanuman as “the 
copper-faced kapi” (V. 53. 24). 

The bodies of Vanaras were covered all over 
with hair. Nevertheless, they were not entirely 
devoid of the element of grace. The palace of 
Sugriva, it is said, abounded in noble-looking 
(priya-darsnnu) Vanaras wearing unfading 
garlands'and clothes. On entering the harem of 
Sugriva. I.aksmana found it occupied by numerous 
damsels possessed of youth and beauty (IV. 33. 
b, 221. All the. same, the Vanaras had, like the 
monkevs of today, “that delicate appendage 
attached to their body which goes by the name 
of tail,” which, on Havana’s words, was the 
highly prized and favourite appendage of kapis 
(V. 53. 3). 

Some Peculiar Vanara Traits 

The Van.aras had also some mental traits 
which distinguished them as a class from others.^ 
The outstanding characteristic in their nature 
ap[)car® tf> have hecri capolvam or lithene«s of mind 
as much as of l«dv. and even Rama .acrused 
Vali of this “drawback” in him (IV. 18. 5). 
Arcordin" to Ravana. 'be Vanaras were bv nature 
volatile, indisciplined and va«eillating (IV. 57. 
9). He lauirbinsilv enouired of his spv. Suka, 
whether be bad come niider the swav of the 
“fickle-minded” Vanaras (VT. 24. 25-61 . When 
Bharafa did riot find Rama returnimr to Avodhya 
from his exile at the seheduled time a® wiven hy 
Hanuman. he was led to susneet Hamiman’s 
information as inspired by the fickleness of mind 


1. Narayana Aiyar : Valmiki and Vanaras. 
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to which the Vanaras were so commonly prone by nature, they could not help chattering in and 
(VI. 127. 24). Hanuman himself testified to this out of season. That is perhaps why Sampati had 


weakness in the character of his tribe (IV. 54. 9). 

Another characteristic of the Vanaras was 
their irascibility. Suka described them as rough 
by nature ; so, conducting any parleys with them 
was out of the question (VI. 24. 39). Canda 
or fierce is an epithet frequently employed to 
describe them (VI. 26. 29, 32). It was their pro¬ 
neness to mischief that enraged the sage Matanga 
who warned them all of his Matangavana (IV. 
11. .54-9). Particular manifestation of this 

prakrilih kapinani (apish nature, V. 10. 54) is 
elaborated by the poet with much rollicking 
humour while recounting the excesses committed 
by Vanaras in Madhuvana in sheer joy (V. 61). 

By nature, the Vanaras were extremely 
emotional, and good luck or misfortune would 
find them at the heights of joy or in the depths 
of sorrow. Valmiki gives an exquisite description 
of the behaviour of Hanuman transported with 
joy at the sight of Mandodari whom he mistook 
for Sita (V. 10. 54). Again, the Vanaras 
physically manifested their unbounded joy on 
seeing Hanuman return successful from his 
mission to Lanka (V. 57. 24-34), and on finding 
Raghava brothers completely restored to health 
through the favour of Garuda (VI. .50. 61-4). 
But, at the same time, the Vanaras were readily 
moved to tears when they saw Rama and Laksmana 
in the toils of the snake missiles (nagapasa ). 
Sugriva himself is described on the occasion as 
completely cast down by sorrow (VI. 46 . 30). 
When Laksmana narrated to the lord of the 
Vanaras how Sita was lost in the forest, such 
dejection came over Sugriva that the poet could 
only compare him to his solar parent in the grip 
of an eclipse ! 

Inquisitiveness was yet another characteristic 
trait of the Vanaras. At the time the Puspaka 
came over the Iksvaku capital, the Vanaras 
rose from their seats again and again to have 
a view of the city (VI. 123. 56). This inquisi¬ 
tiveness naturally produced in them a love of 
chatter and tale-bearing. When, during the thick 
of the battle of Lanka, they caught sight of 
Vibhisana, they were struck with panic ; they 
perhaps mistook him for that bogey-man Indrajit 
and straightway began to whisper the secret into 
one another’s ears (VI. 46. 42). Being voluble 


to warn them to cease their chatter and listen 
with undivided attention to what he had to tell 
them about Sita (IV. 60. 3). The Uttarakanda 
describes how even while setting out for heaven 
in the wake of Rama, the Vanaras could not help 
making sundry noises (VII. 109. 16). 

Valmiki often depicts the Vanaras as seem¬ 
ingly gullible creatures by giving instances of 
their unfounded fears, characteristic credulity, 
absurd cowardice and grotesque conjectures. 
When Kumhhakarna made his first appearance on 
the battle-field, the Vanaras scuttled in all 
directions (VI. 65. 54). Vibhisana advised 
Rama that the only way to slop the rout was 
to tell the Vanaras that the giant was nothing 
more than an uplifted engine, a sort of “wooden 
horse” (VI. 61. .33). Angadii, accordingly, 
shouted to the fleeing Vanaras that what 
they were running away from was nothing but 
a scarecrow (VI. 66. 6). lie reminded them 
of their great and noble families and of their 
boasts in janasamsads, popular assemblies, and 
thus exhorted them to stand their ground and 
repulse the Raksasa onslaught : “Ye unmanned 
cowards, fleeing thus with weapons cast away, 
you will be laughed at and derided by your 
wives, and that will be death upto ye living” 
(VI. 66. 20). Though with great difficulty he 
and his colleagues succeeded in rallying them 
(VI. 66. B). Indrajit accurately gauged the 
mind of these simple credulous allies of Rama 
and staged the slaughter of maya Sita on the 
battle-field with the object of terrorizing them. 
This ruse provided him the much-needed time 
for completing his Nikumhhila sacrifice which 
would render him unassailable. Hanuman him¬ 
self was deceived by Tndrajit’s ruse and, though 
he tried to check his comrades from fleeing so 
precipitately, he soon gave up the effort in 
despair (VI. 82 . 20-2). Also, on an earlier 

occasion, the ofherwi.se intelligent Hanuman had 
deceived himself as to Sita’s identity in Havana’s 
seraglio (V. 10. ,53). 

The Vanaras had a strong gregarious 
instinct, and they generally moved about in 
troupes. When they went in search of Sita, 
they always moved about in a body, never taking 
the risk of being separated from one another. 



THE VANAiiAS IN THE BAMAf AGIS 



It was, indeed, on account of this gregarious 
instinct that the Vanara leaders like Angada, 
Hanuman and Jambavan never thought of splitt¬ 
ing their company into sections, though that 
would have enabled them to search the extensive 
South more speedily.^ Directly born of this 
instinct was the habit to follow their leaders 
blindly. When Hanuman espied the Raksabila 
cave and declared that there must be water 
inside, all the Vanaras repeated what he had said 
and at once entered the cave without further 
ado (IV. 50. 17). Again, when Angada, dismal 
and disheartened, squatted on darbha grass, 
resigned to his fate to perish of hunger, his 
lieutenants, prompted 1/y their mimicking 
instinct, at once followed suit {IV. 55. 17, 
19-20). Even the valour of the Vanaras, of which 
so much is said in the Ramayana, depended 
entirely on their leaders who led them to battle. 
For instance, fiinding it dilTicult to withstand 
the attack of Akampuna ftlie Raksasa hero who 
poured his shafts on the Vanara host) they 
took to their heals, both captains and rank and 
file, and only when they saw Hanuman bravely 
encountering the redoubtable hero, did they 
gather courage and rallied round their leader 
(VT. 56. 10). But. of course, W'hen properly 
led, the Vanaras could play havoc in the enemy 
ranks l/y their peculiar mode of fighting (VI, 
14..S) . 

Numbers and Habitat 

The town of Kiskinda was the stronghold of 
the Vanaras. From Sarana’s estimate of the 
number of Vanaras there, it is seen that “Vanaras 
numbering 100 vritidas, 1.000 sanhis and 21,000 
crores were the immediate companions of 
Sugriva hailing from Kiskinda” (VI.28.4-5). 
Besides Kiskinda, various other places in the 
country (such as mountainous regions, forest 
tracts, river-sides and sea-shores abounding in 
trees and wild fare) served as their habitat 
(IV. 37.26). 

The Vanaras are described as living in a 
cavern (IV.33), which Laksmana is represent¬ 


ed as entering to convey a message of remote 
trance to Sugriva for his tardiness in aiding . 
Rama. The cavern, however, is a cave only in 
name, as in the usual type of Indian poetry it » 
depicted as filled with trees, flowers, thickets, 
palaces, a mountain stream, etc. This feature of 
the Vanara life (their residence in caverns) 
may be either purely the poet’s imagination 
intended to be in keeping with their other 
calaracteristics, or it may have a reference to 
the crude halnls of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the .southern forests.'’ 

From the numerous estimates of Vanara 
pop(dation in those days, as given by Valmiki 
at several places in the epic (IV.35.21-2 ; 37,20» 
6:39.12-37; VI.26.11-46 ; 27.23-7), it can 
safely be taken that their numerical strength was 
cori'^iderable in the country, which may have 
probably influenced the exiled Rama to seek 
their support in his distress. 

Social and Political Organization 

The Vanara chiefs whom Sugriva summoned 
for the assistance of Rama were aboriginal 
princes who ruled over almost all the tracts 
to east and south of the Aryan possessions. They 
formed a distinct entity and their community 
was known by the common name of hari gana. 
llari is another term for Vanara. The hari 
ganas could be divided into tlirec classes— 
Raksas, Golangulas and Vanaras (1.17.19-20), 
Contrary to popular belief, the Raksas were not 
J-ears but a community of haris who lived on the 
Raksa mountain. With regaid to the Golangulas, 
Sarana savs that they were black-faced, terrible 
and powerful (VI.27.32). The Vanaras, on 
the other hand, were highly civilized. 

The Vaniira society was divided into 
different clan's known as yuthas. The foremost 
among the Vanaras became the chiefs of diffe¬ 
rent clans known as yuthapas. A few of such 
ynthapas were Durdhara, Kesari. Gavaksa and 
Nila. The clan-chiefs {yuthapas) were subject 
to the overall authority of a higher chief known 


3. J. Muir : Original Sanskrit Texts, 
Vol. ii, p. 416. 
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88 yuthapa-yuthapa (VI.26.9). Two of these 
hijilier chiefs were Samiadana and Jambavan. 
Above .such chiefs was tlie coinniandcr-in-chief 
known as tnaliayutfiapa-yuthapa (VI.27,11). 
7'he highest authority to which the entire Vanara 
community owed allegiance was the Vanara king 
who resided in the hill fortress of Kiskinda along 
with the prijuipal clan-chiefs (VI.28.30). All 
the Vanaras, whether they lived in hills or forests, 
submitted to the .suzerainty of Vali or Sugriva, 
directly or indirectly, through such chiefs as Nala, 
Nila or Munumaii (1.17.32-3). Every Vanara 
owed personal allegiance to his king. In times 
of peace, he worked for liim in the homeland, 
while in times of war he was called upon to fight 
for him in far-off lands. j)ersonal loyalty being 
coii-stanlly maintained Itetween the ruler and 
the mled. This sy.stem is reminiscent of the 
feudal age of later times and in this respect 
the Vanara society resemb'Ied ancient German 
society. 

The Vanaras had also some sort of political 
organization. The many references to kapi-rnjya 
(IV..35..'5 ; 36..3) point to the existence of a 
well-knit Vanara principality. The ideas of 
hereditary kingship, piimogeniture. inini.stry, 
espionage, etc., were practically current among 
the Vanaras. On the death of his father, Vali. 
being the eldc.st son, was installed on the 
throne by the ministers of State (IV.9.2). 
Sugriva’s coronation was duly approved by the 
important ofTicials of the capital, and it took place 
in prescribed manner with royal dignity (IV.26). 
Sugriva having been without an heir, his eldest 
brother’s son, Angada, was appointed heir- 
apparent iyuvaraja, IV.26.38). The fact of the 
alliance between Sugriva and Rama was reported 
to Angada by spies and by him to Tara (IV.15. 
16). Hanuman was well versed in the duties and 
functions of an envoy {data, V.2.39 ; 30, 37). He 
made a reference to kosa or royal treasury during 
his sermon to Sugriva to rouse him from slumber 
(IV.29.11). All social and political organiza¬ 
tions have for their foundation the ideas of 
ownership ami properly, and these fully obtained 
among the Vanaras also. Tara, in order to 
placate the enraged Laksmana, declared that 
for Rama’s good Sugriva could renounce Ruma, 
herself, wealth, grain and cattle (IV.35.13). 
When the search-party of the Vanaras deputed 
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for the South was seemingly foiled in its efforts 
by the vast stretch of the ocean, Angada feelingly 
exclaimed : “Through whose favour shall we 
again behold, after the accomplishment of our 
objective, our wives and children and our hearth 
and home?” (IV.64.17). 

The Vanara kingdom enjoyed internal 
independence (svarajya), though it was a 
feudatory of the imperial Iksvakus. Rama 
claimed the whole i>f Vali’s territory as belong¬ 
ing to the Ayodhya empire, and justified this by 
the fact of having killed him (IV. 18.6). 

V egeiarianism 

As admitted lyy Vali, the Vanaras, being 
an avowedly forest-bred race, subsisted on raw 
products of nature such as fruits and roots 
(IV. 17.30). 'lara’s reference to grains in the 
course of her expostulation with Laksmana might 
indicate that some kind of grain too was an 
article of diet for the Vanaras (IV.35.13). 
Though the use of fire was known, it appears 
cooking had not made any progress in the 
Vanara society. In this respect, they lagged 
behind the Aryans arul the Raksasas. However, 
in their proneness to intemperance, the Vanaras 
vied with the Northerners and Southerners, and 
the epic depicts both Vanara men and women 
ki.ssing the cup. 

Dress and Ornaments 

Contrary to general belief, the Vanaras did 
not go about nude. They used to don elegant 
dress and ornaments. They usually put on two 
garments, as can be inferred from Sugriva 
complaining l») Rama that he was banished by 
his brother Vali without allowing him a second 
cloth on his body (IV, 10. 26). The Vanaras 
are often depicted as girding up their loins 
before action. On the occasion of his first 
encounter with Vali. Sugriva, tightening his loin¬ 
cloth. bellowed challenge to Vali, tearing open 
the sky (IV. 12, 15). On the completion of 
the obsequies of Vali, high Vanara officials 
squatted about the grief-sricken Sugriva who was 
then wearing wet clothes {kinna-vasanam, IV. 
26. 1). When Sita saw Hanuman for the first 



time in Lanka, she found him with a white cloth 
on (V. 32. 1). 

Ornaments were used in profusion by the 
Vanaras. The damsels in Sugriva’s palace were 
well attired and richly ornamented (IV. 33. 23). 
Vali is described by Valmiki as hema-mali 
(IV. 11. 61) or wearing a necklace of gold. 
When Sugriva bowed at Rama’s feel with great 
reverence, his ornaments are described as hang¬ 
ing down from his neck {pralambikrUa bhusanah, 
IV. 12. 6). 

The Vanaras possessed an aesthetic sense. 
They loved to use scents and flowers, cosmetics 
and unguents. The atmosphere of the streets of 
Kiskindha is described as surcharged wolh the 
sweet aroma of a^uni and lotus flowers (IV. 33. 
7). Laksmana found Sugriva in the midst of 
heavenly atmosphere, his limbs profusely decorated 
with ornaments and ointments, and surrounded 
by girls in divine ornaments and unfading 
garlands (IV. 33. 63-5). 

Manners and Customs 

The maimers and customs current in the 
Vanara society did not differ materially fiojn 
those of the Aryans. Whatever their early life 
and manners, these Vanaras at the time of Rama 
had adopted Aryan culture and Aryan institutions. 

The art of hospitality and proper etiquette 
was meticulously practised by the Vanaras. 
Hanuman appears to have been an adept in the 
art of introducing oneself to strangers and 
winning their confidence. When he first 
approached Rama, Hanuman was in the guise of 
a bhiksu or mendicant, and he gained his con¬ 
fidence by his humble salutations and profuse 
panegyrics (IV. 3. 2-4). Again, when in an 
alien land, he could inspire confidence in the 
suspicious and cautious Sila through his winning 
manners and well-devised conversation (IV. 33). 
That towards one another also the Vanaras 
behaved in a civil and polite manner is evident 
from the affectionate reception to Hanuman by 
his compatriots on his return from Lanka, (V^. 
57. 32-6). Sugriva is described as humbly 
approaching his father-in-law, Susena, bowing 
low at his feet and, with folded hands, requesting 
him to go to the West at the head of a large 
tearch-party (,1V, 42. 1-6). Instances could be 


multiplied to show that the Vanaras knew the); 
proper mode of conduct in the presence of 
superiors. They knew how to behave cordially, 
towards their Aryan allies. Sugriva, on seeing 
Laksmana in his palace, was up on his legs 
leaving his golden seat and, followed by hit 
wives, proceeded to welcome him (IV. 34. 2-4)i 
Again, when Sugriva went to see Rama for the 
first time after his coronation, it is said that, on 
arriving at the spot, ho left his conveyance and, 
appearing before Rama, folded his hands, his 
action imilaled by all the Vanaras present there 
(IV. 38. 15-9). 

The custom of offering and receiving presents 
wa.s well in vogue among the tribe. The 
messengers despatched by Sugriva to convey the 
general mobilization order are described as 
gathering heavenly fruits, roots and herbs from 
the saciificial grounds of Siva on the Himalayas 
to win the favour of their king (IV. 37, 31-2). 
On the eve of Sugriva’s coronation. Hanuman is 
said to have picssed Rama on his master’s behalf 
to pay a visit to Kiskindha so that the grateful 
loid of the Vanaras might get an opportunity to 
return thanks by making presents of gems and 
garlands (IV. 2(). 4-8). 

Sugiiva’s coronation (IV. 20), which took 
place according to scriptural injunctions and 
(he established usages of the eountry, demons¬ 
trates that the Vanaras oh>erved Aryan laws and 
regulations. Vali's cremation (IV. 25) also 
makes it abundantly clear that the Vanaras had 
become cornph'tely Arvanized and that their outlook 
and s])iiit was Arjaii. When and how this 
piiinilhe community came under the Aryan 
influence, it is diflicult to determine, but there 
is no doubt about that this had happened 
long before Rama arrived on the scene. 

Uiban Prosperity of the Vanaras 

Ki.skin(lha. the capital of the Vanara prin¬ 
cipality, presented a scene of great affluence and 
ease. The description of the city, when Laksmana 
passed through it on his way to Sugriva’s palace, 
throws sufficiiml light on the economic prosperity 
of the metropolis : “The beautifully white 
mansions belonging to the various Vanara chiefs 
situated on the principal thoroughfare were 
several storeys high and were resplendent like 
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the clouds, adorned with sweet-smelling garlands, 
abounding in wealth and grains and embellished 
with superb women. The royal palace of Sugriva 
was surrounded by a while wall built of crystal 
Slones ; it was charming like Indra’s own 
palace, while-capped like the sumniil of the 
Kailasa Hill, thickly planted with desire-yielding, 
flowering, fruit-yielding shady trees, closely 
guarded by strong Vanaras carrying weapon.s, 
adorned with unfading garlands and having a 
porch made of molten gold. Laksmana had lo 
cross the seven apartments of the palace before 
he found himself in the anlahpura or inner 
apartment. It was handsomely furnished with 
bed-steads and comfortable seats niade of gold 
and silver. There he heard the strains of 
melodious music, both vocal and instrumental, 
rich in keeping lime, wording and ‘ornamen¬ 
tation’. The attendants of Sugriva appeared con¬ 
tented, ever ready to carry out orders” (fV. 
33. 12-24). 

Marriage and Morals 

Valmiki testifies to the existence of a certain 
amount of promiscuity in the sexual relations of 
the Vanaras. The circumstances relating to 
Hanuinan’s birth smack of this. It is said that 
once Anjana, the wife of the Vanara chief 
Kesari, was walking leisurely in human form on 
a hill-top. Tile wind-god, Vayu, gradually re¬ 
moved her fine wearing apparel—a circumstance 
which exposed the exquisiteness of the comely 
woman. At the sight of her ravishing beauty, 
Vayu could not restrain himself and the passion- 
ridden gallant at once violated her. Her feeble 
protests were pacified when she was promised a 
son as valiant, intelligent and swift as the wind- 
god himself. In due course, Anjana gave birth 
to Hanuman in a lonely cave (IV. 66 . 8-20). 

Although Jambavan described Hanuman as 
the natural (aiirasa) son of the wind-god and 
the “deputed” {kselraja) son of Kesari (IV. 
66 . 29-30) ; and although Hanuman himself 
prided in the fact (V. 35. 83), this instance 
can in no w'ay be connected with the practice 
of begetting children “by deputation” which was 
otherwise a recognized institution in the 
Mohahharata age. Here, there was no one in 


this case who “deputed” Vayu to produce a son 
for Kesari. 

The marital lives of Vali and Sugriva ex¬ 
emplify sexual laxity among the Vanaras degene¬ 
rating into incest. Rama thus admonishes 
the fallen Vali : “Transgressing the laws of 
eternal morality, you are guilty of an incestuous 
sin with your brother’s wife—a reason which 
has led me lo kill you. Impelled by passion, 
you have violated the chastity of the high-souled 
Sugriva's wife. Death is the only penalty re¬ 
commended for sinners who violate the chastity 
of their natural sisters or their sisters-in-law” 
(IV. 18. 18-23). But it is surprising that 
Rama connived at a .similar crime committed 
by Sugriva himself : When Vali, who was 
engaged in a contest with Dundubhi in the 
depths of a cave, did not come out, Sugriva, who 
waited patiently for full one year at its entrance, 
returned to Kiskindha and appropriated the 
extensive Vanara rlominion along with Tara, the 
wife of Vali (IV. 46. 8-9). But when Vali 
returned victorious from the contest, he retaliated 
by exiling Sugriva pennilc.ss and appropriating 
his wdfe Ruma (IV. 10. 28). Finally, on the 
death of Vali, Sugriva reclaimed his own wife 
Ruma as well as I'ara, the wife of Vali himself 
(IV. 29. 4; 35.5). That here the wife of the 
dead foe falls as a natural booty lo the con¬ 
queror is probably a reflection of primitive 
conditions prevailing in the community. 

It is noteworthy that, on recovering his 
wife Ruma, Sugriva did not make her go 
through the fire-ordcal ; he was not at all 
scrupulous about a wife who had gone away 
from liim and lived witli his brother in concu¬ 
binage. He takes her back and when Laksmana 
goes laden with a terrible message from Rama, 
the latter finds Sugriva closeted with Ruma. 

In spite of this promiscuity in sexual 
matters, the institution of marriage, in so far as 
it brought together a man and a woman as 
hmsband and wife and made the two attached to 
each other by bonds of love, fully obtained in 
the Vanara community. On their way from 
Lanka to Ayodhya in the Puspaka, Sita 
expressed her desire to be accompanied by Tara 
and the other beloved wives of Sugriva, as also 
the wives of other eminent Vanaras (VI. 123, 
24-5). Sita would not have spoken of the wivee 



of the Vanaras had there been no marital bond 
existing among them. Tara refers to the married 
{iaita-bharyah) as well as unmarried {a-bliaryah} 
Vanaras of Kiskindha (IV'. 19. 16). Her lamen¬ 
tations at the clea'li of Vali clearly postulates 
the notion ol luishutul-uiid-wifc rcla ioiiship (IV. 
23. 12 3). 

The bond of family life and the memory tif 
one’s wile and cliildien plopped up the life of the 
Vanaras wandering in distant legions away from 
their h aiih and home and kitli and kin. 
Hanuniaii warm'd Angada during the search tor 
Sita that the lii'kl'-itiinded Vanaras, having been 
long separa'ed Immii theii wivey and eliildien, may 
even make iiglil of his eoinmands (IV. .5f. 9l. 
Valmiki iinderstandaidy slnsses their keen per- 
lurba'ion ron->e»nient upon theii long separation 
from their kiili ami kin (IV', .'id 17). 

Loflv moral ideas aie abi) soinelimes given 
vent to through ihe lips of the Vanaras. Thus, 
Angada lepiiuvlied hi?> unele, 'sugiiva. for his 
ignorance ol (lluinntt on aeeount of his carnal 
enjovmint ot his I Angada’s) mother. I'ara. dining 
ill' lile-time of Viili ll\ . iij. 3 1) -a standpoint 
whiili in its nolnli v of eoneeption is nioie akin 
to die Ai Vcin atiitude. Again, when V ayu 


lovingly embraced Anjana with hia long ariM 
and when “ihe soul had met the soul” (gatatma), 
the she-Vanara remonstrated against this by 
saying : Vvho is it that dales to lay violent hands 
on my chastity (IV. 00. lO). A rare moral 
Uitcraiice uimjue in iis gtandeur is made by 
llanuman when sjiying about Havanas harem in 
search of Sita. Ihere lie comes across a whole 
gala.w of heau.iful women sleeping with their 
disht veiled dress under the intoxaa.ion produced 
by liipior. At ibis sight, Hanuman’s inner voice 
lemonstrafed lhal he was lransgie.ssing the moral 
code in feasting hi- eyes upon the sleeping inmates 
ol an unknown person s haiein, for "never have 
I deigned to ca.*-! my tvi's on wunien belonging 
l<» oilers (V, 11. 37-9). He, however, took 
eoiisolalioii in the fact lliai "I did see minutely 
the wiv. .s of Havana at a time when they did not 
exp' cl me, 1ml all the same m\ tniml was un- 
pohued. I Ilf' -.erises project themselves and 
fa ten I'ljxm particular ohjeels only if the mind 
{rnanns) diue.s them to do so. That inanas, 
which diiec's ifm serrses. in riglil wavs and wrong 
wav-, is timlei mv full contror' (V. 11. 11-21. 
How Vali's wife (litieizcs |?ama slamls good a.s a 
m:>lei piece of moial aigumeni even today 
(IV. 17). 


PAZIIASSI RAJA AND FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN KERALA 


P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


Every year on the 30th of November 
the people of Kerala pay their homage to 
Pa/hassi Raja who sacrificed his life for 
liberating Kerala from foreign yoke. 

The East India Company attained poli¬ 
tical supremacy in Bengal towards the end 
of the lOlh century. But the foundation of 
the British Empiie in India suffered a rude 
shock in the 1st decade of the 19th century 
in the South at the hands of Pazhassi Raja, 
Velu Tampi and Paliat Achan, who may be 
rated as the pioneer freedom-fighters of 
India. The Pazhassi Raja’s name is a leg¬ 
end in the chequered history of the Freedom 
Movement in India. Imperialist historians 
have not done enough justice to this pio¬ 
neer freedom-fighter, for his freedom move¬ 
ment has been labelled as ‘Pychy rebellion.' 

Political background 

The Zamorins of Calicut, who were the 
sovereigns of ancient Kerala till the ad¬ 
vent of the European nations, had become 
powerless by the beginning of the 16th 
century. The rise of Cochin and Travan- 
core Rajas eclipsed the political supremacy 
of the Zamorins. 

The principality of Kottayam in the 
North Malabar was subordinate to the 
Zamorins till the beginning of the 15th 
century. The Kottayam Rajas asserted 
their independence by the beginning of the 
16th century. The dominion of the 
Kottayam Rajas extended from the coastal 
town of Cannanore to the north and 
further inland up the lofty heights of Wynad 
when the English merchants first came to 
India. The Kottayam Rajas controlled the 


rich hinterland producing spices, especially 
pepper and cardamom in the northern parts 
of Malabar. The territories of the Cotiote 
Raja or the Col-astris, as the Kottayam Rajas 
are called in ancient and early English 
records, constitute the fabled “Spiceland” 
which was frequented by the Romans in 
their heydays and for the discovery of which 
many an expedition was despatched. The 
credit for discovering these spicelands goes 
to Vasco da Gama. 

The East India Company set up its first 
factory on the Malabar coast at Tcllicherry 
in 1735 in the dominions of the Kottayam 
Rajas. The Company became prosperous 
by monopolizing the lucrative trade in 
spices. The Company's trade in Malabar 
would have been an utter failure, but for 
the protection and help of the Kottayam 
Rajas. The Zamorin had not taken the 
Britishers into his confidence. 

The Kottayam Rajas, like other chief¬ 
tains of Kerala, disliked the political as¬ 
cendancy of European nations in their 
sacred soil. So long as the Englishmen 
remained content with trade and commerce 
and respected their sovereignty, there was 
no trouble. The Kottayam Rajas had 
granted the Company all facilities for their 
trade, but when the Company began to 
meddle in the local politics, they tried to 
check it at any cost. 

Pzhagsi, an ally of the Company 

Kerala Varma Raja of Kottayam who 
is popularly called Pazhassi Raja and Saktan 
Tamburan in Kerala was a man of no mean 
achievement in his literary talents. His 
Kathakali pieces are widely read and per* 
formed even today. 
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The Prince Kerala Varma was called 
Pazhassi Raja as he used to reside at the 
Pazhassi Palace, about 4 miles to the south 
of Mattannoor on the road from Mattannoor 
to Koothuparambu in Calicut district of 
Kerala. He is called Saktan (—bold) 
Tamburan , (—King) for his valour and 
sacrifice for the motherland. His birthday 
used to be observed as a holiday in Kerala. 

When the British Empire was caught in 
the maelstrom of the American War of 
Independence (1774-1783), Kerala Varma 
stood by the Ccm}x^ny. The repercussions 
of the French Revolution (1789-1805) was 
also not felt seriously in Malabar. The 
Company did not attain political supremacy 
in the South till the fall of Tippu (1799). 

-Mysorean Wars 

During the Mysorean invasions of 
Hyder and Tippu (1766-1782) the Kottayam 
Raja helped the Company substantially. 
The Raja, though estranged by the Com¬ 
pany, stood by the Britishers, because the 
marauding depradations of Hyder and Tippu 
were intolerable. He extended all possible 
help when the Company was in need. He 
felt it below his regal dignity and states¬ 
manship to embarrass the Company when 
it was in straits. The Raja could have 
e^isily arranged a combination of all the 
chieftains of Kerala during the Mysorean 
invasions if he wished to put the Company 
into a sore plight . 

Political Background of Wynad 

Wynad, which is the northermost Taluk 
of Kerala, stands unique in its political 
history. This was the only Taluk which 
never bowed its head to the Mysorean yoke 
and which defied the British power until its 
ruler fell fighting against the troops of the 
British Government. “There never was”, 
wrote Duke of Wellington to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kirkpatrick on the 7th of April, 
1800 , “a country which from its nature, its 


situation, the manners of its people and its 
government, so well calculated for turbu¬ 
lence ; but the fall of the Pychc Raja, and 
the reduction of Wynad, will curb it consi¬ 
derably. .. The whole country is one jungle, 
which may be open in some parts, but in 
others is so thick that it is impossible to 
see objects at the distance of tw'o yards.... 
From Malabar into Wynad there are many 
passes, and it has been the constant practice 
of all those who have disturbed the peace 
of the Province, when they have been 
pressed by the treops below the ghauts, to 

slip into Wynad.” Wynad, which has 

got an area of 999 so miles, forms a conti¬ 
nuation of the tableland of Mysore and is 
indented by 8 rivers. There are 8 passes 
which connect the Wynad with the low 
country, 

•Hyder All’s marauding hordes devasted 
Malabar in 1766 and members of the 
Kottayam family had to .seek political 
asylum in the ruling family of Travancore 
Raja. Kottayam Rajas looked upon Wynad 
as their dominion and the excellent support 
given by the Kurumbar, Kurichiar and 
other hillmen during the protracted guer¬ 
rilla warfare of the Przhassi loaves no doubt 
that the inhabitants of Wynad were as loyal 
as any other people living in the low 
countries. Wynad remained undisturbed 
till 1773 when a Mysorean army passed 
through the country by Tamarasseri ghaut 
on its way to Calicut. 

In 1780, on the outbreak of the Second 
Mysoroan War, Kerala Varma a.ssistod the 
British factors at the siege of Tellichorry 
with a powerful army of 2000 Nair.s. Tippu 
exacted from the then Senior Raja, Ravi 
Varma, of Kottayam, in 1786, a deed of re- 
linqui.shment of his sovereignty over Wynad 
which the young Pazhassi resented to the 
utmost, and he was in constant warfare 
with the Sultan from 1787 till the beginning 
of the Third Mysorean War in 1790. 

The grant of Cowle 

The chief of the English settlement at 
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Tellicherry, Robert Taylor, granted a cowle 
(grant) on the 4th of May 1790 to Ker-ala 
Varmu in recognition of his meritorious 
services to the Company’s cause whereby 
the Company agreed to assist and do every¬ 
thing in its power to undo the mischief 
perpetrated by the fraud of Tippu. 

The war with Tippu was waged by the 
Governor-Genenal Lord Cornwallis himself 
taking the field at the head of a powerful 
army, having the Nizam and the Mahrattas 
for his support, besides the princes and 
people of Kerala. The allies effected vi 
junction under the walls of Seringapatam 
on the 16th of February. 1792, and on the 
22nd of that month Tippu capitulated. 
Tippu ceded the whole of Malabar district 
■as per the terms of the treaty of Seringa¬ 
patam concluded on the 18th of March 1792. 

Pi'zlia.ssi betrayed 

Wynad, which remained alw'ays part 
and parcel of the Kottayam dominions, was 
claimed by the Company contending that 
had it not been included in the Treaty, the 
revenue of the Malabar district would not 
have been rated so high by Tippu Duke 
Wellington admits in his letter of 26th 
FebriMiy 1800 to Col. Sartorius that the 
‘Pyche was in actual possession of the 
Cotiote aistrict’. However, the Company 
was not prepared to hand over Wynad to its 
legiti.’-nate ruler, in utter disregard of the 
cowle of 1790. The political motive behind 
the soi/ure of Wynad was that Tippu would 
be diflficult to defeat if he m'ade an alliance 
with the Pazhdssi. The Company did not 
want to give up the lucrative spice-crops 
of Wynad. Nothing stood in the way of the 
Company’s entrustment of the Pazhassi’s 
dominions to Kurumbranad Raia for collec¬ 
tion of revenue. The Kurumbranad 
Ra^a, though a distant relation of the 
Pazhassi, had no influence over the 
Kottayam dominions. Kerala Varma felt 
himself deceived by the Company and its 
fivaricious servants. 


Besides this pronounced British chica¬ 
nery, the Raja also took exception to the 
British high-handedness in the 'administra¬ 
tion of law and order in his territories. 
Collection of land-revenue was difficult in 
the whole of Kerala, as the Nairs who 
formed the militia did not pay it. The 
Company’s assessment and realiz-ation of 
iand-revenue from I he Kottayam dominions 
was resented by the Raja, who himself did 
not dare to take such an unprecedented 
step. The Raja, a far-sighted man, saw the 
lenghthening shadows of British Empire in 
India and felt himself bound to check it. 

Company prostrates 

This ‘most untractable and unreasonable 
of all the Rajas’ of Malabar, Kerala Varma, 
maintained his .sovereignly over his territo¬ 
ries, and his ‘conduct continued to be dis¬ 
tinguished by a contempt for all authority’ 
of the Company. The Comp’any’s .servants 
at the helm of affairs in Malabar (Super¬ 
visors Stevens Senior, J. Agnew and others) 
wore avaricious and did not hesitate to 
extort a lakh of rupees from the Zamorin. 
Subsequently, they were f'ound guilty of 
extortion in trial at the King’s court and 
suffered imprisonment at home. 

Kerala Varma took a bold step by 
putting a stop to the collection of revenues 
from his territory and defied all authority 
of the Company in the affairs of his 
dominions. Orders that came from Bombay 
for realization of arrears of revenue were 
disreearded. The servants of the Company 
tried their utmost to take possession of the 
Kottayam territories after patching up their 
differences with the Zamorin, but failed 
miserably. The British army suffered 
r.'verse after reverse and courted ‘very 
gallant retreats’ with ‘melancholy loss’ in 
officers, arms and ammunition. 

The Raja with his powerful indigenous 
troops held against the Company for more 
than 5 years, from 1793 to 1798, in the first 
instance. The Company lost very heavily 
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In five years’ operations. Pazhassi could 
always cut off the food-supply. The whole 
Wynad was deadly against the British 
imperialists. The Company began to realise 
the futility of opposing the Pazhassi’.s 
guerrillas. Peace had to be purchased at 
any cost. Negotiations were, therefore, 
opened by the Governor of Bombay and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in Mala¬ 
bar in 1798. The price paid for purchasing 
peace with honour was "an act of oblivion 
to the Raja for all that he had done towards 
the Company". The Kurumbranad Raja was 
dislodged from collection of revenue from 
the Kottayam territories. Even confirmed 
bandits were pardoned in the Kott^ayam 
dominions. The Raja was granted a pension 
of Rs. 8000 for Company’s direct collection 
of revenues. 

The Company’s reinstatement of the 
Raja to his district and property was due to 
several reasons. First, to throw him to the 
embrace of Tippu would have proved dis¬ 
astrous. Secondly, the French Revolution 
was looming large over the horizon of 
England and the continent. Thirdly, the 
Company had to withdraw the whole of the 
troops from Malabar to prosecute the 
Third Mysorean War. 

Final Fall of Serin, japatam—4th May, 1799 

During the Mysorean operations the 
Malabar Rajas including the Pazhassi 
rendered unconditional a.ssistance to the 
Company. A rumour was spread by means 
of Company servants to the effect that the 
Chieakkal Raja and the Pazhassi were 
carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with Tippu, which later on proved to be 
baseless. Malabar was left without any 
military forces during the Mysorean wars. 
Had the Kottay-am and Chirakkal Rajas 
any intention to lake recourse to under¬ 
hand dealings, Malabar v/ould have been 
lost. This fact is testified to by Wellington 
who wrote from Tellicherry on 10th April 
1800 to Lt. Col. Close that “the fact (is) 
that there is not a soldier either in Ganara 
or Malabar who can be moved. There are 


300 sepoys and 120 Europeans at Managa- 
lore ; of the latter there will be 400 more 
in about 10 days when they will have 
reached that place from hence”. 

Second betrayal of Pazhassi 

‘The Right Hon’ble General-General 
having resolved to get possession of 
Wynad’. the Company’s servants again 
claimed Wynad, after the treaty of Serin- 
gapatam in 1800. Another concrete instance 
of double-dealing. The Raja was ready to 
defend the integrity of his dominions and 
the people rallied under his flag and the 
last scene of the drama of freedom fighting 
was enacted. 

The victorious British army in the 
Third Mysorean War was comni'anded by 
the veteran Duke Wellington. Troops and 
cfllcers from other Provinces were massed 
in Malabar. In fact troops outnumbered the 
inhabitants of Malabar. The system of 
communication was streamlined in 1800 and 
Wynad was opened up for military traffic. 
Military and civil administration of Malabar 
which hitherto remained in the hands of 
the Governor of Bombay, was transferred 
to Fort St. George. Political Officers were 
posted in Travancore and Cochin. The 
administrative system was thoroughly over¬ 
hauled. Wellington adopted all conceivable 
tactics to overawe the Raja and his people 
by taking the low country and by cutting 
all communications. 

As Wellington fell that ‘Malabar can 
never be reckoned upon excepting as a 
country ripe for insurrection’, more and 
more troops were requisitioned from other, 
parts of India. The people cf Malabar rose 
on nia’sse in 1803 against the military dic¬ 
tatorship. The insurrection was put down 
with a heavy hand. Duke Wellington him¬ 
self a.scended the heights of Wynad, but 
with no success. Neither the Raja, nor any 
of his followers, could be traced. In spite 
of heavy odds, the Pazhassi and his troops . 
inflicted crushing defeats to the British . 
troops. The “Iron Duke” tried all his tactics v 
to outmanoeuvre the Pazhassi, but the Raja 
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and his followers wore beyond the Duke 
and his troops. From his Wynad h-avens he 
took away the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of Englishmen. It was no mean 
achievement on his part to hold against the 
Duke and liis troops for five years with the 
as.sislance of Noirs, Kurichiar and Kurum- 
bar. The Duke lay jirostrated before the 
Pazhassi. 

Fall of Pazhassi 

The military genius of Wellington w'as 
not a malch to the Pazhassi’s indigenous 
troiips. The whole of Wynad was combed 
several times ; still the Raja could not be 
captured. The downfall of Kerala Varma 
was brought 'about by Thomas Harvey 
Baber, who was a Sub-Collector of Malabar 
in 1804. With his .select band of Kolkars 
(indigenous militia), not only was Baber 
able to collect all the lethal weapons from 
the hands of the people, but also succeeded 
in getting secret information of the Raja 
and his followers. Rew'ards for capture of 
the Raja and his followers proved futile. 
J3aber, inadvertently attacked the haunts 
of the Pazhassi at Mavila Tod (a small 
stream) near Pulpally, 20 miles from 
Sultan's Battery, on the Mysore Border. 
The Raja was killed in cognito by the 
Kolkars. Thus ended the life of the Pazhassi, 
who.s<; name is asociated with the Freedom 
Movement of India, on 30th November, 1805. 
An estimate of Pazhaasi 

“This ertraordinary personage”, Baber 
has recorded.” even at the moment of death 
called out in the most dignified and 
commanding manner to the Menon (Canara 
Mcnon, one of Baber’s Cutchery servants) 
not to approach and defile his person.” 
Baber paid high tributes to the Raja for his 
extraordinary and singular character. ‘‘The 
inhabitants”, Baber continues, “entertained 
: towards him <a. regard and respect bordering 
"On veneration which not even his death 
/can efface”. 

Duke Wellington, who defeated Napo- 
^Jeon, the greatest military genius the world 
lever has seen, felt himself defeated 


before the Pazhassi. The experience he got 
in fighting against the Pazhassi stood in 
good stead with him in his campaigns 
against Napoleon in Spain. The block-house 
system of warfare which was adopted in 
Wynad proved successful in Spain. Thus, 
Wellington is indebted to the Pazhassi in 
many respects. 

Conclusion 

It is admitted on all hands that but for 
the obstinacy and duplicity of the 
Company’s servants and their persistence 
in perpetrating 'an act of utter injustice, 
this powerful Raja of Malabar w'ould have 
remained an ally of the Company. But this 
opinion is baseless. The Raja’s sinking of 
all differences with the Company was to 
avoid a much greater evil which might have 
befallen on Malabar had Tippu annexed 
the country. He was not content with any¬ 
thing but freedom of his country. He alone 
had the courage to fight single-handed 
for freedom, while the rest of the chieftains 
of Malabar remained spectators. But the 
torch of freedom lighted by him was not 
allowed to die out. Vclu Tambi and Paliat 
Achan took up the torch immediately after 
his martyrdom. The struggle for freedom 
continued in one way or other till the 
imperialists finally packed off in 1947. 
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ECONOMICS OF UNACCOUNTED INCOMES 

B. M. L. Nigiiui 


For some time past the unaccounted or 
black money is very much in tlie air as it 
should be as the major issue of financial law 
and order. Faced with a liosf of difficulties 
all-rouiid when the Government was finding it 
difficult to manage even one wife, it has been 
charged with the responsibility of dealing with 
two wives—the white as well as the black. It 
appeal’s as if the Government has been over¬ 
powered by the black owing, perha[»s, to her 
fro.^hness and clever craft of love making, 
though in the heart of hearts the husband 
knows fully well the infidelity and seditionary 
character of the newlv wed. Without carry- 
ing this analogy any further, it should be 
understood that after baby boom if there is 
any single factor which is frustrating the 
economic plans and policies in the post-plan¬ 
ning period, it is black money. The fi.scal 
measures of the (.'hancollor of Exchequer and 
the monetary measures of the Central Hanking 
authority are not nnoften brought to a nullity 
by the under-currents of black money. Over¬ 
awed by its seriousness, the hinance Minister 
says, ‘Tt is a curious paradox of our situation 
that money for worthwhile investments and 
public purposes is in short supply ; there is a 
great deal of unaccounted money circulating 
in the economy in search of further under¬ 
cover guins.^’' In the same tone, Kantilya 
the great Indian economist-statesman, men¬ 
tions the miisuse of money and misuse of 
language as the most common afflictions 
from which a society suffers and comes to the 
conclusion that the former is a greater evil 
than the latter. The injury caused by misuse 


of language can be healed with money but he 
could not suggest any remedy for the misuse 
of money. As such, I may be permitted to 
make this sweeping statement that black 
money has existed in almost all developing 
counfrics, be it ls>th century Britain or the 
20th century Afro-A.sian countries and in 
some .si/.c it exists oven today in the industrial¬ 
ly advanced countries of Eiirojic and North 
America. In the pre.sent form in India the 
evil can be said to have started .‘<ince 191:3 
when controls—physical and financial 
appeared on the scene, though in .spirit it can 
be traced back to the hoary pa.st. 

Since such monies are kept secret and 
are unrecorded, prima facie it is not possible 
for any one to make a correct estimato of 
them. The estimates range between Ks. 1000 
crores to Rs. 3,000 crores. So far, as the 
first figure is concerned, it certainly appears 
to be an under-estimate inasmuch as accor¬ 
ding to Nicholas Kaldar-the British expert, 
who was specially inyited in llboG by the 
Goyernment of India, loss of revonno through 
tax-evasion alone was of the order of Rs, 200* 
300 crores per annum, and by now quite 
likely this amount would have gone up still 
higher. Further the under-invoicing of 
export bills amounts to about Rs, 50 crores a 
year. About the unaccounted money being 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 3,000 crores or 
more is again improbable, when the notes in 
circulation as on 30th June 1905 were 
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Ra. 2fi2J. 11 crores and money supply with 
the public Us. 4l72. 20 crorcs. 

Will it not be a knavery of the first rank 
to assume that black money exceeds the 
white or all T?e.scrve Rank money in circula¬ 
tion is idle ’? But it is not easy as well to 
challenge the imaginary figure of Ks. 3,000 
or even auiultiple of it ; once it is nnder^tood 
that unaccounted money is in general conver¬ 
ted into uuaecmuted assets and properties. 
With such a large overlay of financial resour¬ 
ces, it is not diflicult to visualise the havoc it 
can cause to the economic, social and political 
fabric of the country. The people with hush 
money hardly weigh its economics and are 
tempted to indulge in lavish e.Ypenditures on 
lands, buildings, flats, gold, diamords and 
pearls and in this process they not only raise 
their prices to fantastic levels but also encour¬ 
age; their smuggling through novel means, and 
thus overstrain the already vulnerable posi¬ 
tion of balance of payments. The easy and 
ill-got money is used in hoarding and corner¬ 
ing commodities which hits at the very 
base of selective credit and li cal controls 
making Oovernment itself the prisoner of its 
liberty. The mode of living of the earners of 
such money and their children gets out of 
tunc with the accepted standards of decency 
and decorum which paves the way for an all¬ 
round moral deterioration where virtues begin 
to be put at a discount and vices at a premium. 
The honest and law-abiding citizens are made 
to pay more than they would have been 
required to do but for the cheating committed 
by the brave. In short unaccounted money pro 
vides finance for corruption and a gcucial 
moral degeneration affecting thereby not only 
the present generation but also posterity 
on whose integrity depends the future of 
the Bharat of our dreams. 


Definition and Forms 

Ktymologically unaccounted money is that 
money which has not been accounted for in 
the bi'oks of account. It is kept secret and 
unrecorded in the account-books either 
because it ha.s been illegitimately earned on 
which tax could not bo paid utiless the earner 
was prepared for other puni-hments as well, 
or because it has been acepured legitimately 
but tax has not been pad. The instances of 
the illogitiinate incomes are the. gratifications, 
multifarious memorial funds raised under the 
great names, various kinds of ex<ra payments 
called in this country as nazarauas, pngroes 
and presents. The l<*gitimate incomes are too 
clear to need any elaboration but it would be 
nsefid bore to mention the .six heads under 
which income has been categorised under 
the Income Tax Act, Ififil viz, salaries 
interest on .securities, income from propert}’, 
profits and gains from bnsine.ss and profession, 
income from other sources, and capital gaiu.s. 
'This little discussion makes one thing clear 
that all unaccounted incomes are tax-evaded 
incomes, whether the evasion has been 
practised for its own sake or for the sake of 
securing (‘.n-mpfion from other punitive pro- 
vi.sions, and this tax evasion is iutcntioiial and 
deliberate. Once the tax due is paid, the 
residual gets out of bounds of unaccounted or 
black money, otherwise the whole lot ia 
branded as such, 'fhis definition should 
remove one more misunderstanding that all 
black money is held in currency or notes. 
The truth is that mo.st of the black money 
should be and is held in tangible assets like 
land, buildings slmres and stocks, gold bullion, 
ornaments, pearls and jewellery and, what is 
more, bogus hundis (i. e. false and fictitious 
borrowings ). It is only in the initial stage 
that a good portion of it is in legal tender 
money, otherwise for obvious reasons it ig 



lield in assets and properties. As such, it is 
advisable to refer to these resources as 
unaccounted gains or incomes rather than as 
unaccounted money which gives only a partial 
view of the total image. That is, after a 
.convenient interval black money does changes 
itself into white by covers provided by howala 
business or unoflScial bill market, hundi 
market or the indigenous credit exchange and 
the like, and some professional name lenders 
have been detected in leading trade centres 
who have no other business except to provide 
the necessary cover for their customers to 
evade the incidence of tax. 

A Fund and a Flow 

Unaccounted incomes represent both a 
fund and a flow. The contractors, suppliers, 
big businessmen, high-ups in the bureaucracy, 
professionals pursuing intellectual occupations, 
the ministers and legislators and the army of 
juniors engaged in public-relations depart¬ 
ments who are the so-called main benefactors 
of black money, once they acquire a taste it is 
hard to lose it. Once their game of cooking the 
books and evading the tax starts it becomes 
difficult to cry a halt. Hence, at a particular 
point of time it is no doubt a fund comprising 
the total accumulations, but like a reservoir 
it is being continuously fed by a numberless 
rivulets of ill-gotten gains. The fund is 
depleted by the amount of spendings on con¬ 
sumer articles and hoardings beneath the 
earth or in lockers, but for the fear of detec¬ 
tions as natural, the fresh accruals outbeat 
these depletions. The result is what it should 
be that every month and every year tl>e fund 

goes on fattening and joined by new 
tributaries. 

Causes 

As just seen, the principal characteristic 


of unaccounted incomes is tax-evasion or tax- 
dodgment and that too in the neighbourhoodof 
Rs. 200-300 crores a year. Do the people not 
understand that it is both a legal and social 
crime which makes their innocent and law- 
abiding brethren to pay greater than they would 
have otherwise been required to do ? They 
know it fully well because these unscrupulous 
hands, are not among the small frys but big 
fish who have the requisite intelligence or else 
the resources to hire it with the bait of their 
money. Then why do they indulge in such a 
heinous activity ? Obviously for two reasons : 
firstly, because they know that in this demo¬ 
cratic country despite a long list of anti- 
corruption laws, none is effectively enforced 
and they can with impunity carry on their 
nefarious trade and roll in riches. Secondly, 
because they have no faith in the efficiency 
and honesty of the Government, and none of 
these can be refuted. The schemes like 
community projects, panchayati raj, harijan 
welfare, cultural affairs, and even some of the 
industrial and defence projects have turned 
out to bo a pack of waste and misutilisation of 
public money, but still goon unabated. One can 
find the elite often asserting that they would 
be prep.ired to pay steeper rates of taxes than 
ever before if the Government could 
guarantee that their sacrifice would yield 
positive result.s. In fact, a feeling is gaining 
ground that 'democracy and planning could 
not go together',' and the planning to be 
effective would have to be centrally controlled 
by some sort of dictatorship. Totali¬ 
tarian planning does away with the problem 
of unaccounted or black money as it exter¬ 
minates private property and an acquisitive 
society for a supreme soviet which the people 
believe can commit no wrong. No wonder 

in Communist countries, the land revenue in 
the initial years has been as high as 50 to 80 
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per cent and but for the minor difficulties, 
there has been no such problem of threats, 
agitations, fasts unto death, self-immolations 
and evasion of tax. This is not to recommend 
that Jndia should go communist and strictly 
followLeninistand Mao doctrincs,but thisdocs 
suggest that the administrative machinery has 
to be so geared that it achieves, nay exceeds 
the targets set in the five year plans and thus 
exhorts .and stimulates the people to produce 
more and pay more and make themselves 
spit at their face if they resort to tax evasion. 
In is only then that the basic cause of black 
money shall be eliminated and other subsi¬ 
diary causes which give rise to it like price 
controls, licences, (juotas and permits, issue of 
bogus purchase vouchers and sale memos by 
certain intermediaries, bribes and political 
corruption, sales tax, smuggling, etc, can be 
countered since all these involve administra¬ 
tive integrity and capability. 

Measures X-rayed 

While unaccounted money is being heard of 
for a pretty long time, in the post-planning 

period* no specific measures had been 
taken till about a year back. It is, only the 
trio of Shastri-N^anda and Krishnamachari 
that has tried to comb the infiltrators of such 
money both at the fund and flow level. To 
begin with, a Press Note was issued in 
November 1964 for voluntary disclosures. 
It was given a statutory shape by amending 
section 271 of the Income Tax Act which 
inter-alia provided for reduction or waiver of 
the penal jn-ovisions at the discretion of the 
Commissioners of Income-Tax, provided the 
dLsclosures of unaccounted money were 5 
(i) full and true and voluntarily made in good 
faith prior to its detection by the taxing 
authorities, (ii> the assessee has given all 
possible co-operation in any inquiry relating 


to its assessment, and (iii) the assessee has 
paid or made satisfactory arrangements for the 
payment of the tax or interest Ithereon. As 
expected this immunity from penalisation 
could hardly induce the people to come for¬ 
ward with voluntary disclosures as it in no 
way simplified the procedure involved in such 
disclosures and it remained the same lengthy 
and complicated one. It was left to the budget 
of 1905-66 to insert clause 68 and thereby 
evolve what is known as ‘Pay 60 keep 40’ 
scheme upto May 1965 with a further conces¬ 
sion of 5 per cent if the disclosure was made 
before Ist April, 1965. This scheme has 
been availed of by .some 2,002 persons and 
has unearthed about Rs. 52.13 crores of 
unaccounted incomes till June 30, 1965. 

During the same period, some 205 searches 
were carried out in which besides incrimina¬ 
ting documents, jewellery worth Rs. 22.62 
lakhs, bullion worth Ks. 6.44 lakhs, shares 
scrips and bonds worth Rs. 308.00 lakhs 
and cash totalling Rs. 25.2f> lakhs have 
been obtained, and 82,042 new assessees 
discovered. But all this is nothing against 
the magnitude of black incomes noted above. 
Further, most of these disclosures and dis¬ 
coveries have been made by the medium-si/;e 
income earnersand high income brackets 
remain as unconcerned as ever. 

These .shortcomings, have been sought to be 
removed by the fresh scheme of voluntary 
disclosures introduced in the supplementary 
budget in the beginning of the, second-half of 
August, 1965. Under the new scheme which 
will remain in operation until March 31, 
1966, tax will be charged on the whole of 
disclosed income taken as a single block ( as 
if it were the total income of the declarer) 
at the rates prescribed for personal income or 
carporate income as the case may be. If it 
thus removes the ad hoc concessional rate 
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which favoured the bigger aseesseea. Another im¬ 
provement is that facilities will be allowed for 
the payment of tax in appropriate instalments 
extending over a period not exceeding four 
years, subject of course to a down payment 
of not less than 10 per cent of the tax due 
and furnishing of security nirespect of the 
balance. The latest scheme thus appears to 
bo more realistic than the former, but in 
essence it is more stringent and discriminates 
in favour of people with relatively small 
amounts of undisclosed incomes. For indivi¬ 
duals upto Rs. 50,000 the effective rate of 
tax will be 31.50 per cent, upto Rs. 1 lakh 
49.G per cent and 59.8 per cent if it exceeds 
Rs. 1 lakh, in addition to surcharge as if the 
entire income was earned income. The 
effective rates for Indian companies and those 
foreign companies which distribute dividends 
in India shall be 50 per cent if the public is 
substantially interested in it, 60 per cent if 
the public is not substantially interested and 
65 per cent for the foreign companies which 
do not distribute dividends in India. Other 
assessees, viz., Hindu Undivided families 
and partnership firms shall also be charged at 
the graded rates prescribed in Para A of 
Part one of the First Schedule to the Finance 
Act. In addition to the announcement of 
this scheme, an Intelligence Unit ha.s also 
been set up in the Income-tax department, 
manned among others by nine Assistant 
Commissioners of Income-tax specially 
trained in the United States of America. 

The revised scheme though attractive in 
many respects does not hold out much 
promise for unearthing black money as it— 

(i) is too harsh on the people of 
higher income brackets, and (ii) docs not 
grant relief to companies from the provisions 
of sections 209, 211, 217, 628, 630 etc. which 


provide punishment to the managing agents, 
secretaries and treasurers, managing director, 
manager, directors etc. extending to two 
years or a fine upto Rs. 2,000 or both. It 
is unlikely, therefore, that the big chunks of 
black money from individuals and corporate 
sector will be unearthed, and unless modified 
it will be yet another flop in the annals of 
the Finance Ministry. 

The revival of the Gold Bond Scheme can 
be said to be another measure to bring forth 
black money invested in gold, brilliants, orna¬ 
ments and jewellery which for the purpose 
is valued at Rs. 53-58 per 10 grammes. 
Since this is too low a price considering the 
market'rate, it has tended to immobilise the 
existing gold holdings, and encouraged the 
people to make fresh purchase of gold in the 
market out of their black money and invest 
in gold bonds without in any Avay being 
involved in the declarations regarding name, 
address and signature of the dcalarant and the 
amount and its form as also further inquiry 
or investigation for ascertaining whether dis¬ 
closure has been made in full or not. T he 
scheme is no doubt commendable as for the 
first time in the history of this country, an 
attempt has been m.ade to utilise gold 
holdings, for productive purposes, it has in 
ettect meant a furthei’ push to the already 
high prices prevailing in the market and 
increase in smuggling. 

Whal next ’! 

With such bleak success of the dis¬ 
closure and gold bond schemes, and few 
raids and seizures here and there, what has 
been done to contain the present fund of 
unaccounted gains and check its cancerous 
growth in future ? In view ,of its horrors, 
the present policy of ‘let us pretend’ has to 
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b* concluded and a really realistic policy 
crolvod, keeping in view that by temperament 
and psychology logically an Indian like any 
other individual of the world is honest and 
remains so unless forced by circumstances— 
social or legal. A number of suggestions 
have been put forward like blanket confisca¬ 
tion of all unaccounted money, amnesty for 
the present hoarded wealth, arousing the 
patriotic feelings of the people, demonetisa¬ 
tion of high denomination notes and reduc¬ 
tion of unduly high rates of taxes. While 
the first three suggestions are easy to offer, 
they are impractical and hardly assure any 
success. The denomitisation of high value 
notes will also not do inasmuch as about SO 
per cent of such money is reported to be 
kept in notes of Rs. lOOTOOO and only about 
2 to 3 per cent in higher notes. Thus even if 
we sacrifice the sanctity of the promise to pay, 
no substantial gain is going to accrue when 
the thief has also turned wiser, after this 
much of publicity to the domonestisation 
move. However, there is much sense in tlash- 
ing down the tax burden and no less an 
authority than Nicholas Kaldor suggested a 
ceiling of 45 per cent with a view to giving 
a chance to every one to return to the path 
of civil responsibility. Wliat is the u.se of a 
high rate of income-tax, supertax ( now 
merged ) and a series of other taxes and 
surcharges, which leave so much room for tax 
avoidance and evasion ? No doubt avoidance 
of tax is legal and within the prerogatives of 
the assessee to benefit out of loopholes and 
depiction of his means in practice, it, too, leads 
to tax evasion and other evils.® “There is, 
of course, no doubt, that they { i. e., the tax¬ 
payers ) are within their legal rights, but 
that is no reason why their cffbrts, or those 

of the professional gentlemen who assist them 
in the matter, should be regarded as a 


commendable exercise of ingenuity or as a 
discharge of the duties of good citizenship".® 
It will be, therefore, in the fitness of things 
for the Government to fix an upper limit of 
oO per cent on direct taxation and a lower 
limit of 30 to 35 per cent for the past unac¬ 
counted incomes. This concession for past 
undisclosed incomes should remain operative 
upto March 31, 1906 as under the new scheme 
and after that the unexplained assets should 
be attended to by a most heavy and ruthless 
punishment.However, so that the Govern¬ 
ment gets hold of a substantial portion of 
unaccounted incomes for economic develop¬ 
ment and defence build-up and for control¬ 
ling the unflationary spiral, I stand for 
taxation to the extent of one-third of such 
income.s, freezing of another one-third in the 
form of Government bonds at about 4 per 
cent rate of interest and repayable after 5 
years or even longer, and allowing the 
balance to be credited in the books of account 
or dealt with in such manner as the assessee 
thinks fit. 'I'hese are Gatidhian methods and 
fully fit into the democratic framework of the 
country as with lower rates of taxes on the 
one hand and provision fur deterrent punish¬ 
ment on the other, they, it is expected, will 
cease to think in terms of tax evasion and 
really become trustees of the nation. How¬ 
ever, I would go a step further for the purpose 
of dealing a death blow to the menace of 
unaccounted incomes by prescribing that all 
payments above Rs. 10,000 will be illegal 
unless made through cheques as also the 
holding of cash balances above Rs. 25,000. 
Along with these radical and far-reaching 
measures, the issuance of a cheque without 
sufficient bank balance will also have to be 
made a cognisable offence, lest there is any 
hesitation in acceptance of cheques in 
day-to-day transactions. 



All said, however, it will have to be ad¬ 
mitted that a permanent and lasting solution 
of the problem of unaccounted incomes lies 
in increased production so as to leave sonic 
margin of surplus over consumption. It is 
only the abolition of scarcities in agricultural 
and industrial commodities that will ensure 
the burial of the problem once for all. 
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Ramananda Chatterjee, whose cente¬ 
nary was celebrated earlier this year, is a 
respected name in the history of Indian 
journalism. 

His life is w'orthy of emulation for more 
than one reason. He was a successful editor 
and promoter of maj.;azines. He was a 
fearless patriot and objective commentator, 
always ready to run necessary risks to up¬ 
hold truth and the codes of journalism. 

'It was because of his personification ol' 
a good many rare qualities that he succeeded 
in casting his inlluclnce not only within, 
but also far beyond the confines of the 
country—at a time when communication 
was far less developed than at present and 
the country was under foreign subjugation. 
It is only in the fitness of things that the 
PRABASI, the Bengali monthly which is 
now in its 65th year, and the MODERN 
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REVIEW, which is now in its 59th year, 
should have come out with special numbers 
to celebrate the centenary of their founder 
and editor. 

These special numbers contain valuable 
information on the life and activities of 
this great son of the motherland as well as 
supplementary materials of value to 

students of Indian history, culture and 
journalism. It may not be out of place to 
c|uote what Ramananda Babu wrote on 
editorial policy in 1925 : 

“Regarding the charge that Tbc 

Modern Review sufTers from lack of 

‘editorial policy’ we can only say that 
we care only for truth and principles, not 
‘policy’ and we try always to decide what 
ought to be said, not what we may have 
written before, but in the light of the 
knowledge and experience we possess at 

the time of writing. We are not guided by 
any mechanical adherence to what is re¬ 
garded as consistency, but by regard for 
truth and principles.” 

This is sound advice even for those 
who are in the profession now. 



Book Reviews 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magarine articles, addre^es, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries 
relating thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 
entertained. 

Reviews and notices of books in Gujrati : 

Authors and publishers of Gujrati books, desirous of having them 
noticed or reviewed in The Modern Review, should send them direct to, 
Shri Rangildas Kapadia : Gandevi, Dist. Surat, instead of sending them 
to the Editor, The Modern Review. 


SRI AUROBINDO AND THE NEW 
THOjUGHT IN INDIAN POLITICS: By 
Drs. Haridas and Uma Mukherjee, with a 
foreward by Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee ; 
Published by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
Calcutta; D/Demy 16mo Pp. 393, Price 
Rs. 12/-. 

The book under review is an exposition 
and unfoldmcnt of the New Thought which 
inspired the Swadeshi Movement as 
revealed in the writings of Shri Aurobindo. 
Shri Aurobindo along with Bipin Chandra 
Pal have been acknowledged as the fore¬ 
most prophets of the New Spirit which 
informed the New Thought that brought 
about the epochal revolution in India’s 
political ideology and aspirations during 
the opening years of the present century 
and which found a concrete platform of 
expression in the Swadeshi Movement in 
1905—following Lord Curzon’s partitioning 
of Bengal. The new ideology had begun to 
emerge as early as in 1901 when the New 
India, under the Editorial tutelage of Bipin 
Chandra Pal, boldly declared in its 
inaugural issue that India did not just 
desire a share of the high offices under the 
British Government which seemed to 


epitomise the ambition of the Indian 
National Congress under its the then so- 
called liberal leadership but desired to 
earn the right to determine the policies 
that the Government had to carry out into 
effect; to be master in her own home in 
which case she could afford to employ 
British servants. It was a radical and a re¬ 
volutionary departure from the thinking of 
elder national leaders and was considered 
by the latter to bo positively heretical in 
both oullook and content. During the years 
1901 to 1905, which may with justice he 
called the “Age of the New India’’ in Indian 
political evolution, the ground would 
appear to hav'e been prepared for the 
vigorous emergence of the New Spirit and 
the New Thought which would seem to 
have inspired and informed the Swadeshi 
Movement. 

The Swadeshi Movement, as its nomen¬ 
clature and practical methodology might 
possible .suggest, for boycott of British 
merchandize and development of indigenous 
Indian industries were one cf its principal 
expressions, was not merely a struggle for 
emancipation from the strangleholds of 
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British industry and trade which have been outlook of our leaders and the people. The 
increasingly paralyzing indigenous enter- work commenced more than five years 
prise and commerce, but a struggle for earlier (1901) by the New India found 
basic political emancipation at its very core, fuller consummation and more universal 

expression in the Vande Mataram under 


Its watch word was Swaraj or “self-deter¬ 
mination’’ independently of British political 
domination, an expression which eventually 
came to be accepted into the vocabulary of 
official Congress thinking. It may seem 
extraordinary that the leader who, for the 
first time, induced the acceptance of the 
expression into the official transactions of 
the Indian National Congress, was that most 
liberal among liberal Indian leaders, a man 
wedded by bonds of unbreakable loyalty to 
the British Crown, the late Dadabhai 
Naoroji, while presiding over an annual 
plenary session of the Congress in Calcutta 
in 1906. This would, to a certain extent, 
illustrate the measure of influence that the 
New Thought behind the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment had begun to universally exert over 
the political thinking of the country. 

Aurobindo came to Calcutta from 
Baroda in 1906 and immediately took charge 
of the daily Vande Mataram. The paper had 
only a brief career of just over two years 
(August 1906 to October 1908) but in its 
dynamics and outlook it comprised almost 
an ageless revolution in the thought and 


Aurobindo. Both the New India and the 
Vande Mataram would, therefore, contain 
indispensable material for an adequate and 
factual analysis and presentation of India’s 
early political evolution towards a vigorous, 
self-reliant and renascent national emanci¬ 
pation. Dr. Haridas Mukherjee and his able 
consort and collaborator, Shreemati Uma 
Mukherjee, would deserve the grateful 
acknowledgment of all future researchers 
into the history of the period for having so 
painstakingly collected the rare materials 
which are the principal contents of the book 
under review and having so dispassionately 
and objectively presented them here. 

The introduction which, again, has 
sought to very painstakingly and more or 
less comprehensively collate and integrate 
the historical background, evolution, 
consummation and implications of the 
material presented in the later chapters 
are, likewise, a valuable guide to an under¬ 
standing of the thought movement that was 
symbolized in the Swadeshi Movement. 

Karuna K. Nandi 



Indian Permdicais 


How to Achieve Food Self-Reliance 
at Block Level 

Shri M. Y. Ghorpade, Member, National 
Planning Council, writing in the Yojiia of 
November 21 last, has something to say 
about the problem of food self-sufficiency 
which would appear to contradict official 
views on the matter and would seem to 
conform more to what we have been saying 
on the subject from month to month over 
the past several months in the columns of 
The Modem Review. 

Thus, he says; “PL 480 imports are 
more a measure of our inefficiency in dis¬ 
tribution than of dire physical deficits, (em¬ 
phasis ours).” “Taking the country as a 
whole” he continues, “at the existing level 
of nutrition, we can do without imports of 
grain.” 

The subject and, especially the treat¬ 
ment of it by the above wrier, is of more 
than ordinary interest, having especial re¬ 
gard to the fact that the Yojna is an official 
organ of the Planning Commission and the 
writer a member of the National Planning 
Council and we feel its reproduction in our 
columns would be of corresponding interest 
to our readers : 

The IVime Minister has given us the call 
of "farms to back arms.” What should be 
done to translate this vital message into 
action ? There is great need to give practical 
content to this question and draw up an 
operational strategy. 

Better production and better distribution 
of food-grain form two complementary parts 
of this strategy. IMj. 480 imports are more 
measure of our incficiency in distribution 
than of dire physical deficits. Taking the 
country as a whole, and at existing levels of 
nutrition, we can do without imports of grain 
if only all the State Governments really 
subscribe to a national food policy, based on 


the principle of per capita equality in the 
availability of food. This implies a scientific 
assessment of State-wise deficits and surpluses 
and its effective equalisation through an aato* 
matic, agreed process. A compulsory levy 
at a purchase price, fair to both the producer 

and the consumer, has already been suggested 
for this purpose. 

A statutory maximum price, at which 
the Government is not able either to pur¬ 
chase grain in the open market or to supply 
it to the consumers, has no meaning and can 
cause great hardship to the consumer. In a 
situation of scarcity, a maximum price cannot 
be implemented in an otherwise free market. 
It brings in its wake unnatural restrictions 
and corruption defeating its own purpose. 

It is well known that prices of food-grains 
during the lean period of three to four months 
every year are almost double the harvest 
prices. In the last two years, the price of 
jowar during the lean period in Mysore State 
ranged from SO to more than 100 paise per 
kg as compared with 50 to 60 paise per kg 
immediately after harvest. The cost of 
stocking grain for a period of about nine 
months in a co-operative society godown 
cannot be more than about 10 paise per kg 
including local transport, interest and adminis¬ 
trative charges. The rest of the difference 
between the harvest and lean period prices 
represents the trading profit which could be 
cut down. The problem of non-availability 
of grain during the lean periods even at high 
prices in the rural areas can easily be solved 
by stocking sutlicient grain at the taluka or 
block level for distribution during the lean 
months. In Sandur tabda { Bellary district 
Mysore State), the Taluka Marketing Society 
which stocked about 2,500 quintals of food- 
grains ) in the post harvest months, has bean 
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able to introduce informal rationing for a 
rural population of approximately bO^OOO by 
issuing family ration cards to every family 
through the village pauchayats and the co¬ 
operatives, and guaranteeing a supply of 
half kg per week per person, including child¬ 
ren, for a period of ten weeks. It was able to 
issue jowar against family ration cards at 70 
paise p(3r kg when the market price was about 
90 paise per kg and when, oven at high 
prices, grain was not readily available. 
Some jowar was purchased by the marketing 
society at Rs 60 a fpiintal when the market 
price was Rs 70 on the condition that this 
grain would be kept for the spccilic purpose 
of local distribution. Every village was 
alloted, for distribution on a family card sys¬ 
tem, 5 i|uintals of food-grains per week for 
every thousand of its population. Jf on a 
family card there were ten persons, the card 
holder could take his fpiantity of o kg on any 
day of the week. This eliminated the need 
for queues and nervous, disorderly grabbing of 
available stocks. 

A rather explosive situation was brought 
into coidrol in this manner last year. Those 
producers or traders who wore holding 
slocks in order to maximise their profits had 
gradually to bring out their stocks and lower 
their prices, l-’roni our experience at kSandur 
it is obvious to us that any talul.n marketing 
society which stocks some 5,000 (|uintals of 
grain at harvest lime for distribution dur¬ 
ing lean montln to a population of about a 
lakh can easily hold the price line and give 
tremendous security and satisfaction to the 
people. Self reliance implies basic self- 
sufficiency. Co-operative linance of about 
Rs 2 to 3 lakh for each community develop¬ 
ment block or lalnka, as key loan for this 
purpose,, is quite suffic'ent. And a storage 


capacity of about 5,000 quintals for every 
lakh of rural population at the taluka and 
district level is also well within our reach. 

Repay Loan in Grain 

Such a purchasc-and-distribution pro¬ 
gramme can be effectively linked with 
increasing production. All that wo havo 
to do is to insist that the cultivator returns 
the co-operative agricultural loans, including 
the value of such scarce inputs as fertilisers, 
good seeds and insecticides, in grain at 
Government rates, i.e. the purchase rate 
fixed for purposes of the compulsory levy 
(assuming of coarse that this purchase price 
is not very much below the harvest prices 
and is fair to both the consumer and the 
producer). The economics of these operations 
are quite simple. Take for iiistance hybrid 
jowar. Crucial inputs such as hybrid seeds 
( 5 kg per acre ), fertilisers (Rs 100 to 150 
an acre depending on water facilities), insecti¬ 
cides etc., of the total value of about Rs 200 
to 250 an acre can increase production by 
about 10 quintals per aero, under conditions 
of assured and timely rainfall ( about 30" ) or 
light irrigation. With hybrid jowar seed 
( C'SII-l ), some farmers in Sandur were this 
year able to produce 15 to 20 quintals per 
acre as compared to 5 to 10 quintals previ¬ 
ously. The yield on one acre in my farm was 
26 ([uintals with well-irrigation and fertilisers. 
Even 30 quintals an acre is not impossible 
under ideal conditions. With CSH-2 hybjid 
jowar, it would be possible to grow 40 to 50 
quintals per acre. A farmer who has been 
enabled to achieve such high yields by timely 
supply of crucial inputs will not grudge 
juirting with some 4 or 5 quintals of his 
produce at Govorninent levy rates (apart 
from the grain levy which everybody has to 
give) by way of returning the agricultural 
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loan including the cost of inputs. If even 
about a 1,000 acres are taken up under this 
intensive, integrated programme in each 
development block, it will be easily possible 
to get some 5,000 <(uintals at Government 
rates for distribution in the block during the 
lean months. 

Such an intensive, integrated programme 
for about 5000 acres, on an average, for a 
population of every one lakh or one commu¬ 
nity development block, will make a tiuick 
and significant impact on both production 
and distribution. Hybrid jowar, bajra and 
maize, including improved varieties of ragi, 
could be taken up in tlu', predominantly 
millet producing areas, preferably under well- 
irrigation and conditions of reasonably 
assured rainfall. Such an intensive millet 
programme, in about half the number of 
development blocks in the country (on the 
same lines as the package [)rograniine in the 
paddy areas) would involve about 10 million 
acres for 20 crore.s of people on the basis 
of 5,000 acres for every lakli of population. 
The fertiliser needed, at an average rate of 
2 (juiiitals per acre, would be only about 2 
lakh tons. The resultant increase in yield, 
at the rate of 10 (|uintals an acre, would be 
of the order of 10 million tonnes. If we got 
grain from this increased piodnotion to the 
extent of even 4 quintals per^ acre, in return 
for an agricnltural loan and input assistance 
of Rs 200 per aero, on an average ( which 
works out to Rs 200 crore for 10 million 
acres), it would amount to about 4 million 
tonnes of grain for planned distribution. It 
will work out to one kilogram per head per 
Week a period of 10 weeks for a population 
of 10 crores. It means half a kilogram per 
head per week for for 5 months (20 weeks) 
for the whole country, or for 10 months 
for half the population mainly dependent 


on these coarse grains. As already stated 
this is not a full ration but a crucial minimum 
distribution on a per capita family card basis, 
to hold the price line. 

Asa matter of fact we should adopt a 
general policy of grains in return for all 
agricultural loans and inputs. The village 
co-operatives could advance loans and supply 
crucial inputs such as seed, fertilisers and 
insecticides on the condition that the farmer 
follows the cultivation practices recommen¬ 
ded for the area and closely supervised by 
the village level worker ( as in a Package 
Programme district) and agrees to repay the 
loan and the cost of inputs in grain at the 
agreed rate. The grain so obtained could 
bo deposited in the lain I,a marketing society, 
which could pay cash eiiiibling the village 
service co-oporativo society to return the loan 
it has taken from the district central co-ope¬ 
rative bank by way of short-term loans and 
cash credit facilities, 

Taluka marketing societies and large-sized 
co-operative service have godown facilities. 
These could be supplemented by certified 
local storage facilities. Indigenous methods of 
storage which have stood the test of time 
should be .suitably adopted for this purpose. 
Underground grain pits are still the best 
know’ll and the cheapest method of stroring 
jowar. \\'o must get out of the habit of 
thinking of the food problem only in terms 
of th(! wheat and lice Greater emphasis 
must be placed on the production and distri¬ 
bution of coarse grain, which is the staple 
food of the bulk of our people, especially the 
poorest section who labour hard on land and 
sillier most. 

Such an operational strategy will imme¬ 
diately make us more input-output conscious, 
which is the need of the hour. Scarce inputs, 
especially fertilisers, must boused to maxi- 
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mum benefit. At present the growers ol food 
crops find It extremely difficult to get ferti¬ 
lisers in time and in relativeiy reasonable 
(juantitics. There is an imbalance with 
regard to the supply of fertilisers crop- 
wise and region-wise, and (piite a bit goes 
into clandestine channels ‘.at exorbitant rates. 
Growers of cash crops such as sugarcane 
are in a much better competitive position to 
purchase available fertilisers. What is to 
happen to the food crops Hence the need 
to allocate fertilisers towards specific pro¬ 
grammes on a priority basis. 

Similarly, there is great scarcity of hybrid 
jowar, bajra and maize and other improved 
seeds. Much has been said about the 
wonderful Mexican wheat seed. But how 
long will it take for this seed to travel from 
Delhi to the States and then to the progre- 
.ssivc farmers '! In Mysore it was authorita¬ 
tively stated that the hybi’id jowar .seed being 
produced in the State for the next Kharif 
season would suffice for only 10,000 acres 
which does not cover the jowar acreage even 
in one development block out of about 100 
jowar-growing blocks or talukas in the State. 
Why cannot each block be enabled to have a 
hybrid seed producing farm f Twenty-five 
acres in each community development block 
coould easily produce hybrid seeds sufficient 
for 5,000 acres. Adequate supply of parent 
seeds for supply to progressive farmers in 
a position to produce hybrid seeds should 
get the highest priority. This is merely a 
question of efficient organisation. There are 
no technical and scientific problems or 
bottlenecks. But this obviously cannot be 
done on an adequate scale (i) if we are going 
to waste a lot of valuable time before we 
take positive administrative steps in setting 
up these nucleus seed producing farms; 
(ii; If we are not going to train persons in 


the simple techniques of growing hybrid seed, 
at least at the rate of one person per block ; 
and (iii) if we are not going to trust the 
progressive farmers to produce the hybrid 
seed in each community development block. 
Should this not receive the highest priority ? 
So also, the supply of a boro well unit and a 
tractor to each block on a hire purchase 
basis would be a great help in solving the 
problem of food on a war footing. Commu¬ 
nity wells and State tubewells and rural 
electrification on massive scale are essential 
for this purpose. 

This is a practical plan of achieving block- 
wise self-sufficiency in food, by using a part 
of the purposively planned increase in food 
production to solve the distribution problem 
and holding the price line by assuring every 
person a minimum supply. Half a kg per hea<l 
per week is by no means a full ’ration but it 
has sonic jninimum relationship to the real 
purchasing cajiacitv of the poorest sections of 
the people for food-grains. These ijuantities 
could bo gradually increased depending on 
local effort and need. The richer sections 
can supplement this meagre ration by pur¬ 
chases in the open market. Moreover, every¬ 
body benefits by the effective maintenance of 
a reasonable price level. The scheme would 
operate as a minimum guarantee against 
starvation and put new confidence in the 
people. If this is done, the rural people will 
co-operate enthusiastically with Government 
in their general levy of food-grains, which 
is necessary to ensure adequate supplies in 
cities and labour areas throughout the year and 
for inter-district and inter-State e({ualisation. 
It will activate the extension service staff, 
village panchayats and co-operatives by 
placing before them a specific programme with 
dynamic content. It can become a move¬ 
ment in no time. 



Foreign Periodicals 


Discovery of Chinese Painted 
Tombs 

Richard C, Rudolph, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of Archaeologtj, writing in 
the same magazine in its Autumn. 1965, 
number speaks about some newly discovered 
Chinese Painted Tombs—‘fairly large corpus 
of hitherto unknown pictorial material’ that 
may add significantly to one’s knowledge of 
China’s early culture and painting : 

“Aside from the interest the art historian 
will find in these paintings, which vary in 
quality from crude folk art to a quite sophis¬ 
ticated stylo, the cultural historian will perhaps 
find in them an even more fertile field for 
study. At least one Flan mural, for example, 
appears to be linked to a historical event, 
while some of the T’ang paintings provide 
new pictorial evidence of cultural influence 
from Central Asia and the Near East. Many 
others illustrate various aspects of daily life 
and material culture not found in the contem¬ 
porary literature. 

“From remains of the royal tombs of the 
Sbang period, the first historic dynasty of 
China, we know that the interior walls of the 
large wooden chambers protecting the coffins 
were sometimes decorated with paintings. 
These fragmentary remains, dating from 
around 1500 B. C. and similar to the for¬ 
malized designs on contemporary ceremonial 
bronze vessels, were painted in red, yellow, 
black and white. And a recently discovered 


tomb of the Warring States period ( Ca. 400 
B. C. ) of the Chou dynasty had its simulated 
wooden architecture painted as it would have 
been in an actual building above ground. 
Although we still lack sufficient material to 
illustrate fully the transition from this type of 
painted architectural decoration to representa¬ 
tional art, it is obvious that these decorated 
Sliang and Chou tombs were the prototypes of 
the Han tombs of some four or five centuries 
later which were decorated with murals 
illustrating daily life. One tomb, thought to 
date from about 50 B. C., whch combines 
painted architectural embellishment with a 
few panels of murals, appears to bo a further 

step toward the fully painted tomb. 

“More than ten painted tombs dating from 
the Later Han dynasty—the first two centuries 
after Christ—have been excavated. The most 
impressive of them is the one found in Wang- 
tii county, western Flopci Province, about one 
hundred miles south-west of Peking. It was 
accidentally discovered in 1!>52 by villagers 
digging clay for bricks. The tomb, which lies 
under a tumulus about eleven meters high, is 
a massive and complicated .structure, 20.35 
meters long and 14.75 and 5.15 meters 
respectively at its greatest width and height, 
lying on an approximate north-south axis with 
the opening toward south. Constructed of 
large (40 x 19 X10 cm.), well made baked 
bricks, which in some cases appear to have 
been individually trimmed to assure a perfect 
fit, it consists of a vaulted entrance, three main 
chambers, four side chambers and a deep 
niche in the north wall of the rear chamber. 
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The roots of tho chambers are barrel-vaulted 
and arc connected with each other bv vaulted 
corridors. 

“A number of other T’ang dynasly painted 
tombs Mdth the same four architectural 
elements as the Yung and Wei Tung 

tombs have been found recently in northwest 
China. One of the most interesting paintings 
of this period is a vivid dancing scene in a 
modest tomb'‘’(of) simpler costrnction. . . . 

"■••A dancer is in the center between 
balanced groups of musicians, fn the group 
on the right three musicians are seated on a 
yellow rug and two are standing. One of the 
latter sings atul gestures toward the dancer 
or the singer in the opposite group. They all 
wear light colored gowns, black caps and 
black bolts. The group on the loft is similar, 
but contains an additional figure. The dancer, 
obviously not Chinese, is j)erfarming on a green 
and'yellow fringed rug. He wears a long, 
tapering, ‘foreign’ white cap, a long-sleeved 
white gown, black belt and yellow boots. 
Chinese poets writing at the time when this 
painting was made frequently mention the 
popularity of things foreign, including music, 
dances and cosmetics. It is well known that 
this part of (.'hina had a large foreign popula¬ 
tion which came into the country by the 
caravan I’oiites from central Asia and the Near 
East. Two poems of this period describe a 
specific foreign dance which could well be the 
one depicted in this scene. It seems to be 
related to a place called Shili Kuo, ‘Stone 
Country’, which is identified as modern 
Tashkent.” 

‘Washington Joins with Peking’— 

until the gloom descends. 

Andrew iKopkind writes under the title 
‘Washington’s War Fever’ in New Statesman, 
3 December, 1965 


‘^Ihe day after 30,000 people marched in 
W’ashington to plead for peace in Vietnam, the 
Johnson administration began planning for the 
next leap forward in the show of violence. And 
that, for the moment, seems to be that. The 
chances of influencing policy by demonstration 
and protests have never .seeinod so remote. 
What came out of the march of the thanks¬ 
giving weekend was deep pessimism. Instead 
of protest, the anti-war activists have begun 
to talk about America iti the post-war period. 
That is not a very happy subject either. 

Why have the protesters failed ? At 
bottom, there has been nothing wrong with 
their cll’orts ; it is simply that the war is not 
stoppable. The President is determined to 
push it througli to the destruction of both 
North and South V^ictnani if necessary, and 
the involvement ol the rest of South-East 
Asia if tliat is the only way. American 
Government and Society docs not lend itself 
to the cil’ective use of pressure by a small 
and aliciiaicd minority of the population. The 
marchers--especially the polite middle-class 
ones who staged the W.ashington Monument 
Gala last week —do not threaten that fired old 
consensus. Nor are serious threats likely to 
develop : no mass movement is developing 
against the war, no large civil disturbances 
likely, no powerful political bloc will assume 
a position of o])positioii. 

I'l a peculiar way, Washington joins with 
Peking as a repository for the last remnants 
of true Mar.xist ideology. President Johnson’s 
view of international politics seems to be not 
very much different from C!hairman Mao’s. 
Both .sec the peoples of the third world rising 
up against their capitalist controllers ( Mao 
would call them ‘enslavers’; Johnson calls 
them ‘leaders’). Both believe, evidence to 
the contrary notwithstanding, in the inevitabi¬ 
lity of the cooflict. One can easily .iimagine 
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the perfectly logical fantasy of a roomful of 
administration advisers, inside hipsters and 
intellectuals all, sitting around the war room 
in Pentagon. They all agree that the 'under¬ 
developed countries’ will be lost to the US one 
day. The only policy short of capitulation 
(and states cannot consciously commit suicide) 
is to smash the next uprising that occurs, 
counter all revolutions, and buy a few genera¬ 
tions until the gloom descends. 

War on the Beatniks 

Beatniks arc alway.s 'news’ and always 
'will be’, as some one rn.ay feel. But the war 
on the much-publicised and much-talked 
about Beatniks started in St. Ives, set neatly 
between "tlie rom,antic clilTs of Clodgy and the 
distant golden sands of ITaylo, and is one of 
the most beautiful spots in Bril.ain. Handful 
of Beatniks first appeared here in 19(i2, grew 
appreciably in 19b;J, and by l!)(j4 the beatniks 
could be counted in several do/ens and indeed 
made something of a tourist attraction. And 
about this w.ar writes Denys Val Baker from 
Cornwall writes in the of Nov. 5, 

1905 : 

"For generations there has stood along 
the wharf at St. Ives, just across the road 
from the famous old pub, the 'sloop’, a low 
granite wall. Primarily the wall Avas intended 
to keep the sea from sweeping over the roiid- 
way at certain high tides, but over the years 
it had become a very popular place for sitting 
on, or leaning on, to survey the view, Here, in 
the summer of 1904, the beatniks also took 
to sitting, sometimes for hours on end—until 
they became like a red rag to the bull so far 
as St. Ives tradesmen were concerned. 
Emphasis is laid on the trade.smen, for it is 
they who have been to the forefront in all 
the ensuing vendetta against the beatniks. 
At the instigation of its preponderantly 


trading members, the St. Ives council hastily 
passed a resolution that, in order to prevent, 
beatniks from sitting on the wall ( and hence 
by implication causing offence to passers-by ) 
—the wall should be pulled down. 

But the wall could not be pulled down—it 
Wiis allowed to remain and in pursuance of 
the object '.an ugly iron railing, useless for 
restraining the sea, uncomfortable for leaning 
on’ was set, but, of course, it came in the way 
of anybody’s sitting on the wall, 

'[’resiiniably pleased with their rather 
hollow victory, the local tradesmen, through 
their members on the Council and their own 
organization, the Chamber of Commerce, were 
(juickjy on the ball at the beginning of the 
19G5 season, urging local restaurants and 
hotels not to serve beatniks. Publicans, too, 
were sternly approached—with the rather 
comic resjilt that for months anijoiie iviih a 
heard could hardlij ijct himi-df a drinh in St. 
Ives, unless personally known to the landlord. 
On one occasion, the refused ‘be.ardie’ turned 
out to be the perfectly respectable captain of 
a large cargo boat in the bay, who returned 
with several angry officers to tell the publican 
exactly what they thought of him. 

“After the preliminary skirmishes many 
St. Ives councillors had assumed that they 
had somehow frightened the beatniks away, 
but ill fact, of course, their provocative 
behaviour had the opposite edect. During 
19t)5, one imagines, it became almost a point 
of honour for any self-respecting beatnik to 
make his ‘pad’ in St. Ives. As the invasion 
increased, so the reprisal grew, Restaurants 
shut their doors, all pubs except one refused 
to serve drinks, policemen spent hours touring 
tlie vicinity of the beaches, even, in due course, 
removing any belongings found lying around. 

It was perhaps, unfortunate that around 
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this time gangs of rockers and mods from 
the north country invaded St. Ives and were 
involved in several outbreaks of rowdyism, 
resulting in the importing of extra policemen 
and even Alsatian dogs. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that such outbreaks had nothing 
to do with the beatniks, who arc well-known 
as being (|nite without any aggressive aims. 


'From the criminal point of view beatniks are 
inoffensive', admitted the town clerk of St. 
Tve8”*and police will confirm this. 

Anyway, the chief constable of Cornwall 
has said ; "If men arc ready to act as vigilantes 
and if they are enrolled as special constables, 
it could be a great deterrent to the beatniks.' 


Editor— -Ashokb Chattbrjeb 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
77/2/1, Dharamtalla Street, Calcutta-lS. 
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''you muinm 


Miss A HANDFUl, WOUU YOU ? 


As a child I often watched my grandmother prepare the family meal. Every time she’d 
take out 3 "tipns" of rice, then remove exactly one handful, and keep it aside. I was 
curious and asked her about it. “Well", she said, pointing at three bins full of rice. 

“Just see how much rice I have been able to put aside without anybody feeling it. 

Perhaps next year the harvest may not be so plentiful. Then the rice I’ve saved will 
certainly come in handy." “But grandma, why don’t you keep the rice aside directly?" 

I asked. It s like this son. I take out enough rice for everyone. Then I remove just one 
handful. You wouldn’t miss a handful from so much, would you?"Miss a meal a week. 

Jnsurottce (iorporation of Judio 

cMiic..;'. 

The JVfodern Review—Febrtiary, 1966 
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NOTES 


Career Politicians 

There are some people in every country 
who make politics their career. In demo¬ 
cratic countries they try to achieve their 
aspirations by entering legislatures through 
competitive elections or, if they aim at 
political careers of the administrative and 
diplomatic variety, they go in for competi¬ 
tive examinations to take up service under 
the Plome, F'oreign or other Ministries. We 
do not know exactly what happens in totali¬ 
tarian countries, but we are fairly certain 
that career politicians are now replacing 
the ‘‘fighters for freedom” in Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, China and other Communistic 
countries. How they make their way up 
the ladder in the parties, coteries or cliques, 
is a matter of speculation, for no set rules 
of procedure could be expected to be laid 
down for achieving political success in the 
circumstances that prevail in these lands. 
One thing is certain, however, that success 
in career making depends in all countries 
upon ability of one kind or another. 
Success in examinations, elections or work 
in the parties would be always related 
closely to scholarship, knowledge, technical 
qualifications, artistic merit, physical pro¬ 
wess and talent of one kind or another. No 
person can expect to make his way up the 


steps of success in politics without having 
more than ordinary ability in a fully human 
and li\'ing sense. That is how the world of 
politics goes on wherever we might go in 
foreign countries. If one analyses the 
qualifications and weighs the various 
talents that one finds in members of legis¬ 
latures and the incumbents who carry on 
the work of the Home and Foreign offices 
of different countries one will no doubt 
find differences from country to country. 
One will also find that the legislatures pro¬ 
vide greater variety than the functional 
centres ; but one will not find men and 
women lacking totally in qualifications, 
talent and technical ability in any political 
establishment of any kind in most of the 
countries which are organised in a civilised 
manner. 

In India, we are making progress in the 
political field in the sense that we are 
emerging from the vortex of agitation, con¬ 
flict and emotion and are coming down to 
those steadier considerations which deter¬ 
mine the quality of a nation’s political life. 
Our legislatures, ministries and minor 
bodies of a political nature will soon cease 
to display political suffering or scars of 
battle and will pick and choose from those 
who have other measurable and recognis¬ 
able qualifications. It will, perhaps, be 
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impossible very soon for any one to enter 
parliament or seek office on the ground of 
parental or personal sacrifice or suffering 
as a fighter for national independence. We 
have thrown away eighteen valuable years 
in order to worship at the altar of political 
sacrifice. This was inevitable; but nation 
building requires real builders with mani¬ 
fold talents. War veterans can be honour¬ 
ed and cherished, but they cannot man the 
army, navy and the air force. The best 
soldiers in war, revolution or combat of any 
nature do not necessarily make the ablest 
administrators, law makers and nation 
builders. Wo must look for real talent and 
ability now and stop living in the past. 

Democracies 

India is acclaimed as the largest demo¬ 
cracy m the world. By a democracy we 
understand a country which is governed by 
i^s people. What does that mean ? Some 
people think that if the actual rulers of a 
country can be proved to be the freely elec¬ 
ted representatives of the people, the 
technical requirements of being a demo¬ 
cracy will be fully satisfied. What is a free 
election ? Surely an election which is free 
from all make believes, subterfuges, dodges, 
secret pressures and unethical or illicit 
practices. For, if the elections are vitiated 
by induced, purchased or fake voting, the 
elected persons will not be then the freely 
elected representatives of the people. That 
is why it is unfair to spend too much money 
at elections. But the ceilings of expendi¬ 
ture are not observed by anybody, who has 
money, in India. Election funds are also 
obtained from industrial and commercial 
concerns and in various other ways some of 
which are unfair in essence. After a demo¬ 
cracy is set up one has to see if it runs for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
If the rich become richer in geometrical 
progression and the poor, poorer or at least 
not richer noticeably, then the democracy 
will be undemocratic in spirit and fact. If 


most people in a democracy feel that their 
wishes remain unanswered and desires un¬ 
fulfilled, then again, one can question the 
genuineness of the democracy. 

Romaiu Rolland 

Remain Rolland, the famous pacifist 
intellectual was born on January 29, 1866. 
His birth centenary falls on that day of 
January 1966. We are therefore publishing 
some special facts and appreciations about 
the life and work of Remain Rolland in this 
number. Towards the beginning of his life 
Rolland was in Italy for some years. In 
1895 he became professor of history at the 
Ecole Normale Superieure and later he 
joined the Sorbonne and became well- 
known as a research worker in the history 
of music. Among his best known works are 
Les origines du theatre lyrique modeme, 
Histoirc de I’opcra en Europe avant Lulli et 
Scarlatti, Des causes dc la decadence de la 
peinturc italicnne and Le theatre du peuple 
He was an authority on music and art and 
his studies an Beethoven, Michael Angelo 
and Millet are quite remarkable for their 
critical appreciation of the great composer 
and the famous artists. He wrote many 
other books of great literary merit which 
were at the same time famed for their 
scholarly handling of his subject-matter 
The most famous of these books were Jean- 
Chrislophc, Jean-Christophe a Paris and La 
Fin du Voyaige (also of the same series). 
He wrote these books during the period 
1904-1912. The books deal with the life of 
a musician and have the nature of a bio¬ 
graphy depicted with wonderful expres¬ 
siveness. 

Remain Rolland opposed war in all 
shape and form. During the first World 
War Rolland wrote some articles which 
were hailed by all pacifists as a fine exposi¬ 
tion of the fundamental principles of true 
humanism. Rolland thought that national¬ 
ism was the cause of international conflicts. 
He was condemned by the war-mongers of 
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France and he made his home in Villeneuve 
on the Lake of Geneva in Switzerland. 
His unpopularity among certain sections of 
people in France was more than counter¬ 
balanced by his fame in other parts of the 
world. He had already attained great 
popularity among German intellectuals in 
1909 by the performance of his Danton, Le 
14 Jujillet, Les Loups end Le jeu de I’amour 
et de la mort. Among his other works one 
must mention his Mahatma Gandhi which 
is perhaps the strongest defence of the 
Indian leader by a foreign Savant. One 
should also mention Voyage musical aux 
pays du passe, Mere et Fils and Beethoven 
the creator. Holland was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1915. He be¬ 
came personally known to many Indian 
writers and intellectuals. The Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore was greatly admired 
by Rolland and that admiration was mutual. 
The founder of this Review, the late Raraa- 
nanda Chatterjee, visited Rolland in 1926 
when he was invited to Geneva by the 
League of Nations. His appreciations of 
Rolland has been reprinted elsewhere in 
this number. Dr. Kalidas Nag was greatly 
attached to Roraain Rolland who considered 
him as a very near and dear friend. Remain 
Rolland died in France in 1944 and nume¬ 
rous Indians mourned his death. The birth 
Centenary of Rolland is being celebrated in 
many places in India and the younger 
generation of Indians will get a chance now 
to get acquainted with this great friend of 
India. 

The New Prme Minister Of India 

Sm. Indira Gandhi, daughter of the late 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been nomi¬ 
nated by the Congress to be the Prime 
Minister of India. She thus becomes the 
third Prime Minister of India by nomina¬ 
tion. Pandit Nehru, her father, became the 
Prime Minister of India when the British 
handed over power to the Congress after 
dividing India in 1947 into Two States. The 


late L«1 Bahadur Shastri was nominated to 
succeed Pandit Nehru after the latter's, 
death. And now Sm. Indira Gandhi 
succeeds Lai Bahadur Shastri. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, though nominated to 
power initially, later retained his power 
by contest in elections. Lai Bahadur 
Shastri did not live long enough to do this, 
but he earned the universal admiration and 
respect of all India by his courage, selfless¬ 
ness and sincere devotion to duty. He was 
brave in War and braver in Peace. The 
people of India will forever cherish the 
memory of Lai Bahadur Shastri as a great 
defender of his nation and as a top ranking 
humanitarian. He built his reputation by 
his undaunted fight against aggression; but 
he gave his life to establish peace on earth 
and goodwill among warring communities 
of closely related people. Sm. Indira thus 
has to rise to great heights in order to emu¬ 
late the example of her predecessors. She 
has no doubt been put into her exalted 
position by her supporters in the Congress 
viz., Messrs. Kamraj, Jain, Jogjivan Ram, 
Nanda, Ghose and others. But she must 
justify their action by acting independently 
for the advancement and glory of her 
country. It is possible to start on a career 
by nomination but one can only achieve 
success through persistent action of the 
right kind. This ancient land of ours is 
now in the throes of aggression by foreign 
enemies, insufficient production of essential 
commodities with food at a dangerously low 
output , utter lack of a sound balance of 
trade and foreign credits and general want 
of ethical behaviour in all fields of national 
life and government. In such a setting the 
lady Premier will find things very difficult 
to manage, and unless she struck out along 
a new line of approach to a solution of 
the numerous problems that face her, bold¬ 
ly, tenaciously and without responding to 
those who would induce her to let things be; 
she would find it impossible to make 
history. For vice is rampant and India 
needs large scale cleaning operations at a 
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steady pressure over' a long period to 
achieve a return to healthy conditions. And 
that is over and above fulfilling the urgent 
requirements of national defence and eco¬ 
nomic stability. So that, those Congress 
V.I.P.s who have put Mrs. Gandhi on the 
gaddi, would also have to work hard to 
make her regime successful. If they do 
not do so and rest satisfied with existing 
conditions they will not earn the 'thanks of 
the Indian people or of Mrs. Gandhi. 

Lai Bahadur Was Different 

Lai Bahadur Shastri was not like other 
politicians in many ways. He was unas¬ 
suming, soft spoken, and polite ; but that 
did not prevent him from being courageous, 
strictly attached to his principles and un¬ 
yielding to those who tried to make him 
change his mind. He was true to his 
friends but was not addicted to granting 
favours to his own family members or close 
followers. For he was a true sportsman. 
He was highly conscious of the rights of 
others and of his own obligations. He did 
not think of his own rights so much, nor of 
what others should do for him. After his 
death his family members found that he 
had left them quite poor. If one makes a 
survey of the financial position of India’s 
politicians one will not find many who have 
been in positions of importance and yet re¬ 
mained poor. Wealth and power just go 
hand in hand. And there is something re¬ 
markable about the powerful who remain 
poor. Lai Bahadur Shastri was a remark¬ 
able man. He was one of the strongest and 
most trusted assistants of Pandit Nehru 
for many years. But his life was entirely 
devoted to the service of the country. He 
amassed no wealth ; for he had no desire 
for money making. Agencies, licences, 
permits, contracts and all those other things 
that yield profits could have been his if he 
so much as thought of such things. But 
he did not and remained poor. He was 
genuine and true in his patriotism which 


pervaded his being. Petty selfishness found 
no place in his make up. 

C. F. Andrews 

The late C, F. Andrews devoted his life 
to relieve the suffering of millions of poor 
end exploited toilers in the fields, planta¬ 
tions and factories of Africa, West Indies 
and India. His fight against the employers 
of indentured labour in the little known 
corners of the British Empire is a matter 
of history. Wherever the poor suffered so 
that the rich could become richer, C. F. 
Andrews raised his voice to expose the in¬ 
justice done to the workers. No one has 
assessed the real and ultimate value of his 
work ; but one can see the result in the 
lives of the descendants of those miserable 
men and women who were taken away to 
the far off colonies to \vork in the planta¬ 
tions and factories. These children of the 
poor workers of those days are now pros¬ 
perous traders and owners of property in 
many parts of the world. They arc the 
living memorials of the humanitarianism 
of C. F. Andrews. 

When this selfless man came to India 
and joined Rabindranath Tagore who was 
then working hard for universal peace and 
goodwill among the various races of man¬ 
kind and had formed the Viswa-,Bharati, he 
worked hard to carry the message of Tagore 
to different countries of the world. Those 
who moved in the inner circle of the Viswa- 
Bharati, knew the value of the work done 
by Andrews. He was also doing his own 
work at the same time and organising 
schools for Santhal children and setting up 
institutions for the benefit of the poor. 
This is why he was called Dinahandhu or 
friend of the poor. He made India his 
home and he worked harder for mother 
India as her adopted son than most of us 
who were born Indians. There was real 
greatness in C. F. Andrews which should be 
properly recognised by those who erect 
memorials to the benefactors of the nation. 
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We can only remember with gratitude this 
great man, who after an aristocratic bring¬ 
ing up, adopted the way of life of the poor 
Indian in order to give proper expression to 
him truly Christian feelings. The British 
will not remember Andrews with gratitude, 
for he did not subscribe to their national 
weaknesses. The Indians should remember 
him for he was a true friend of all poor and 
oppressed Indians, He was also a great 
admirer of India’s genius and he spent his 
life to improve the position of India and the 
Indians. 

Dr. H. J. Bhabha 

The death of Dr. H. J. Bhabha in one of 
the most terrible and tragic air accidents 
of the world has created a gap in the scienti¬ 
fic world which it will not be easy to fill. Dr. 
Bhabha was not only the greatest nuclear 
phy.sicist that India possessed, but he was 
a leading scientist of the world in the field 
of atomic research. He was comparatively 
young and had a good part of his life before 
him. His work in connection with the use 
of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
was developing and the world expected 
much from him in this line of scientific 
endeavour. The fearful air crash which 
killed a hundred and seventeen persons 
has thus caused greater harm to the world 
by cutting short the life of this eminent 
scientist, than could be gauged by the death 
and destruction it has caused. 

Dr. Homi Jehangir Bhabha was one of 
the best products of the University of 
Cambridge. He was in Gonville and Caius 
College of that University and obtained his 
B.A. and Ph. D. from there. The academic 
distinctions attained by Dr. Bhabha includ¬ 
ed the Rouse Bell Travelling Studentship, 
The Isaac Newton Studentship, The Senior 
Studentship of the Exhibition of 1851, the 
Adams Prize and the Hopkins Prize. Dr. 
Bhabha was at first a Reader in Theoretical 
Physics in the Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore and later he became Chairman 


of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
Director Atomic Energy Establishm^t 
Trombay. He was Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Department of Atomic 
Energy, Director and Professor of Theore¬ 
tical Physics Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research and was elected President of the 
Indian Science Congress and the Inter¬ 
national Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. He was made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1941. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency’s Scientific Advisory Committee and 
of the U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee. 
He was made a Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge ; the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and he was a Fellow Member 
of the .World Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The U.S. Academy of Sciences elected him 
a Foreign Associate and the New York 
Academy of Science made him an Honorary 
Life Member. 

Romain Rolland and India 

Romain Rolland was a great lover of 
Indian culture and civilisation. Some ex¬ 
cerpts from his Life of Ramakrishna will 
give the reader a clearer understanding of 
Rolland’s attitude towards India, 

“Ramakrishna lies very near to my 
heart because I see in him a man and not 
an ‘incarnation’ as he appears to his dis¬ 
ciples. In accordance with the Vendantists 
I do not need to enclose God within the 
bounds of a privileged man in order to 
admit that the Divine dwells within the 
soul and that the soul dwells in everything 
—that Atman is Brahman: for that, 
although it knows it not, is a form of nation¬ 
alism of spirit and I cannot accept it, I see 
God in all that exists. I see Him as com¬ 
pletely in the least fragment as in the 

whole Cosmos.The very greatest of 

men is only a clearer reflection of the Sun 
which gleams in each drop of dew.” 

So, Rolland was not a blind follower of 
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any Indian faith or creed. He stuck to 
logic as a true descendant of Socrates end 
did not aspire to get any closer to the 
Creator by trying to share His glory. Yet, 
he loved Ramekrishna, after he had tried 
out the teachings of many others who 
differed from one another, more or less. 

“At this distance from their differences 
I refuse to see the dust of battle; at this 
distance the hedges between the fields melt 
into an immense expanse. I can only sec 
the same river, a majestic ‘chemin qui 
raarchc’ (ro-ad which marches) in the words 
of our Pascal. And it is because Rama- 
krishna more fully than any other man not 
only conceived, but realised in himself the 
total Unity of this river of God, open to all 
rivers and all streams, that I have given 
him my love ; and I have drawn a little of 
his sacred water to slake the great thirst 
of the world.” 

Rolland thinks deeply and profoundly. 
And in his thoughts spirit merges into 
matter and matter creates spirit out of its 
own latent powers. 

“I belong to a land of rivers. T love 
them as if they were living creatures, and 
I understand why my ancestors offered 
them oblations of wine and milk. Now of 
all rivers the most .sacred is that which 
gushes out eternally from the depths of 
the soul, from its rocks and sands and 
glaciers. Therein lies Primeval Force and 
that is what I call religion. Everything 
belongs to this river of the Soul, flowing 
from the dark unplumbed reservoir of our 
being down the inevitable slope to the 
Ocean of the conscious, realised and master¬ 
ed Being. And just as the water condenses 
and rises in vapour from the sea to the 
clouds of the sky to fill again the reservoir 
of the rivers, the cycles of creation proceed 
in uninterrupted succession”. Here we sec 
the thoughts of our Eishis interpreted in 
material terms without losing any of their 
fundamental truth. Rolland says, with 
every claim to the truth of what he says, 
“I am no dilettante and I do not bring to 


jaded readers the opportunity to lose them¬ 
selves, but rather to find themselves—to 
find their true selves, naked and without 
the mask of falsehood. My companions have 
over been men with just that object in 
view, whether living or dead, and the limits 
of centuries or of races mean little to me. 
There is neither East nor West for the nak¬ 
ed soul; such things are merely its trapp¬ 
ings. The whole world is its home. And as 
its home is each one of us, it belongs to all 
of us.” 

The Dangers of Party Politics 

When a pi ophet becomes the chosen 
man of his followers, he attains that distinc¬ 
tion by virtue of his wisdom, spiritual fer¬ 
vour, profundity of thought and the force- 
fulnes.s of his moral outlook. The prophets 
cannot therefore do any spiritual or ethical 
harm to their followers. The danger comes 
later through the formation of cults and 
creeds and liy the growth of priestcraft. In 
(he political field too, in the beginning the 
originators of new thoughts and ideals are 
accepted as leaders by reason of their wis¬ 
dom and ability. And the people never 
suffer -a moral loss until minor leaders be¬ 
gin to cluster round the central figure and 
take to party politics. The minor leaders 
usually have no greatness nor any genuinely 
high principles. So they try to capture 
power and create positions of advantage for 
themselves. Quite ordinary men, even 
useless types, can thus achieve their objec¬ 
tive by becoming important in the party. 
Importance can be attained by money, by 
cunning and by various other means not all 
of which would be for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Political leaders 
should therefore be very cautious in select¬ 
ing their lieutenants. For a great leader may 
suffer ignonimy because of the character 
of those who do odd jobs for the leader. 
Just as a man is known by the company he 
keeps; a political leader will be judged by 
the people who form the inner circle of 



minor leaders. It is therefore necessary' for 
a leader to choose underlings with great 
care. Bad followers can do great harm to 
their leader. And political parties are usu¬ 
ally packed with self seekers. A political 
party without any undesirables will have 
few members. 

Tashkent 

The Tashkent Conference was sponsored 
by the Russian Premier Kosygin to bring 
about a settlement between Pakistan and 
India. These two countries had slopped 
fighting officially under a cease fire agree¬ 
ment initiated by the U.N., but fighting had 
been going on sporadically and there was 
every chance of its spreading more exten¬ 
sively. At first the Pakistanis refused point 
blank to come to a conference unless it was 
agreed to discuss the Kashmir question. 
India objected to this on the ground that the 
only thing one had to discuss was stoppage 
of fighting and the restoration of the status 
quo. Kashmir was an integral part of India 
and there was nothing to discuss about 
Kashmir. The Pakistanis eventually gave 
way and agreed to come to the Tashkent 
Conference without the inclusion of 
Kashmir in the agenda. This was a great 
gain and although Pakistan did not agree 
to sign a no war pact, she signed a joint 
communique about maintenance of peace 
and withdrawal of all armed personnel to 
the pre 5th August 1965 positions. This was 
definitely an improvement in the attitude of 
Pakistan which had remained uncompro¬ 
misingly bellicose so far. But the insistence 
on plebiscite in Kashmir was no longer kept 
up. The communique that was signed by 
president Ayub Khan and Prime Minister 
Shastri also stuck to the facts of fighting, 
cease fire and the restoration of status quo. 
without going into the causes of the fight 
and their removal. Whatever the reasons 
the matter could be dealt with in a peaceful 
manner. 

Tashkent therefore was a real cessation 


Of hostilities and not merely a technical t 
cease fire. And it was the beginning of a 
change of outlook in favour of absolute' 
peace. If was a breakaway on the pert of" 
Pakistan from the Sino-Pakistani war-mon- 
gering. It was also a sign of the weakening 
of the Anglo-American hold on Pakistan. 
Generally speaking, a Pakistan which agreed 
to come to terms with India in a Russian 
arranged meeting would be a friendlier 
Pakistan than an Anglo-American-Chinese 
guided Pakistan. These little changes were 
in fact very fundamental in the matter of 
Pakistan's conquest of her war fever. The 
atmosphere of the capital of Uzbegistan— 
Tashkent^—has certainly proved salut¬ 
ary. The Pakistanis have recovered their 
balance of mind and are not inclined any 
more to fight India for a thousand years or 
to stake everything on this single gamble 
of Kashmir. The Russians have won a 
great diijlomatic victory. The Chinese, the 
Americans and the British have not. Asia 
has become stronger and the world a safer 
abode of peace. The hero of Tashkent was 
Lai Bahadur Shastri who. unfortunately did 
not live to see the fullest realisation of his 
dreams of total peace. 

Dishonesty Destroys a Nation 

A great British intellectual and literary 
genius once described the economy of a 
country, satirically, by saying that the 
people of that country lived by taking each 
others washing. It is no more possible for 
a nation to bo all laundrymen than it is to 
be all thieves, cheats and bribe takers. For, 
if all persons belonging to a nation devoted 
their entire time to make illicit gains and no 
one did any productive work, there would 
soon be nothing to steal or acquire In an 
immoral manner and the nation will cease 
to exist. So that to build up a healthy eco¬ 
nomy a nation must do productive work 
honestly and justly. Workers must get pro¬ 
perly paid, be fully employed and the dis¬ 
tribution of the wealth produced has to be 
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(equitable and fair. The nature of the pro¬ 
duction should also satisfy the consumption 
needs of the nation, either directly or through 
trade and commerce. But if too many 
persons in a nation try to make unearned 
and unlawful gains and incomes, then 
things soon fail to function in a healthy 
manner. Professional men begin to use 
their talents not to render service yielding 
the highest value, but to make money with¬ 
out reference to any gain for the nation. 
The police do not maintain law and order 
to the maximum of their ability, but begin 
to allow olTenders to go unpunished and to 
harass the innocent. Railways suffer losses 
due to non payment of their dues. Posts, 
telegraphs, telephones, etc., work in a shp 
shod manner ; taxes are not collected in full 
and all departments of Government func¬ 
tion not for the greatest good of the great¬ 
est number, but to a great extent for the 
benefit of the ungodly. Thus the nation 
slowly destroys itself. 

Abuse of Emergency Powers 

The following report is reproduced 
from The Statesman, Calcutta of January 
30, 1966. 

“Presiding over the Calcutta Convention 
of the West Bengal Regional Centre of the 
Bar Association of India on Saturday, Mr. 
N. C. Chatterjee M.P., said that no civilized 


Government could claim to be civilized if it 
destroyed civil liberties and basic human 
rights. He said; ‘Today we feel that emer¬ 
gency is being used as a pretext by the 
Government to perpetuate itself and sup¬ 
press the adversaries and harass decent and, 
innocent citizens in various walks of life. 
The only effective check on the abuse of 
emergency powers was judicial review. 

“Giving another instance of what he call¬ 
ed ‘deprivation of freedom’ Mr. Chatterjee 
said that criminal justice was being ad¬ 
ministered in such a sloverly manner that 
instead of protecting the just and punishing 
the wrong-doer it had become, by reason 
either of inefficiency in the administration 
or of some clog in the judicial machinery, 
an instrument of oppression. ‘For an alleged 
offence committed in 1950 the trial has not 
been brought to an end till this day. In 
the Calcutta High Court many appeals of 
persons who liave been in custody since 
1962 have not yet been heard’, he added.” 

A very fine state of affairs no doubt! 
Mr. N. C. Chatterjee who is an eminent 
lawyer, knows what he is talking about. 
Should not there be a few five year plans for 
improving the work of Government ? The 
police, the administration of ju.stice, the 
management of railways, post and tele¬ 
graphs, telephones, etc., etc., all can do with 
some improvement. 



Romain Rolland 

Birth-CcBtenar; Feature 


Romain Roliand, among its most valued contributors. 
To commemorate the centenary of his birth on 29th 
January, 1966, Thk Modkun Rkvikvv has the privilege;; 
of carrying a Romain Rolland Centenary feature in 
the following pages. 

We have made a careful selection of his old writ¬ 
ings on a variety of subjects published in The Modern 
Review over a period of more than a decade and 
reproduce them here. These writings, like their author, 
present such a deathijcss and immutable quality, that 
they will, we feel, bear reading over and over again. 
Apart from two articles from Dr. Kalidas Nag, who has 
been intimately associated with this great savant over 
a period of very nearly two decades and who had 
translated many of his writings from the original French 
into English, and a short excerpt from the writings 
of the Late Ramananda Chatterjeo, the feature consists 
entirely of writings from Romain Holland’s own pen. 

With one notable exception. We are reproducing 
two remarkable letters, one from Mon. Rolland to 
Count Leo Tolstoy written in 1887 when Rolland was 
in the early adolescent age of only about 21 years, and 
the other from Tolstoy to Rolland which is a reply to 
the former’s letter to him. As the morning would 
show the day, this letter from Rolland, in the early 
sunrise of his life, would seem to have contained within 
it all the promise of his later mental and moral 
development. No less remarkable, wc feel, is the 
mentally and morally mature Tolstoy’s reply to his 
early adolescent correspondent which, instead of dis¬ 
missing out of hand Rolland's deeply inspired inquiries 
as being impertinent and precocious, takes his young 
correspondent with the seriousness and devotion which 
Tolstoy would devote to any of his raaturer correspon¬ 
dents. When two great minds meet, one in the height 
of its mature glory and the other still only in the 
earlier stages of its making,—such is the inevitable 
impact of one upon the other ! 
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His Holiness Sri Krishnaprem 


Sons of an intellectual age, we weigh 
The aspiring heart, outlawing, haughtily, 

Its golden saltus, accepting Folly's sway 
To miss the clue to Gleams thati never can die. 

The more we probe, the more will mind mislead. 

For reason is no astrolabe on earth 

Of starry sccrecise; it can but plead 

For the reign of temporal truths of no high birth, 

Aye, truths that are by dust-born senses held, 

Fool shadow-dances of elusive Time, 

Whirling in Kate’s dark orbits—oft derailed 

By their aimlessness from spirit’s rhythm and rhyme. 

This is the message you brought back to Ind, 

And a vision that was ours but long forgot 
By our gyre-intoxicate. God-deriding mind 
In its own snare of purblind pride now caught; 

You diagnosed this fatal malady 

With an insight born of loyalty to love 

Of Krishna, branding the intellect’s revelry 

In suicide no soul-sight can approve 

O Reason’s elect, now made a citizen 

Of the Eternal Brindaban where is no Night: 

Who saw your radiant face could never again 
Doubt faith’s deep power of invoking Light. 

November 21, 1965 Dilip Kumar Roy (In deep homage) 


Dr. Richard Nixon, a deep scholar and 
a devoted theosophist, first came out to this 
country many decades ago, at the instance 
of his friend, the late Dr, Jnanendranath 
Chakravarti, who was then Pro-vice 
Chancellor, to take charge of the Depart¬ 
ment of English literature at the Benares 
Hindu University. His was a wholly 
voluntary service to the institution, be¬ 
cause he would accept no more than 
merely a token salary in lieu of his labours. 

It was during one of his summer 
vacations in the hills of Almora that Dr. 


Nixon renounced society and started his 
novitiate as a sanyasi. He soon passed the 
period of his novitiate and was given 
the name Sri Krishnaprem, a nom 
de guerre under which be came to be far 
more widely known in this country than 
ever before. He passed away to the Great 
Beyond last November. 

The above ode in homage, one 
from the celebrated Indian savant, Dilip 
Kumar Roy, would give some idea of the 
character of this great sanyasi 




The Laic Lai IJahadur Shaslri 



M. Ko^)‘>in and l*rcs.ident Ayyiib Kliaii, among others, carrying iho body of Lai Bahadur Shaslri 

lo the air craft on its Hight back home 






LAL BAHADUR SHASTRI: THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 

A TRIBUTE 


'I’o succeed lo the highest public office in the 
gift of his country which was held throughout 
a long period of very nearly eighteen years by 
a glamorous Javvaharlal Nehru and lo measure 
adequately uplo to its myriad and onerous 
responsibilities, would not ha\e been easy for 
any inan. Much less for a simple man of the 
j)eople like Lai Bahadur Shastri who had no sort 
of a background to sustain him in the expeela- 
tions and the traditions left behind by his pre- 
deceS"or. Indeed, it has been lare in the history 
of this or any other lanil that such a high office 
as that of the Prime jMinister has been ailoined 
by a man so singularly fice from anv flair for 
adornment. It would he trin* to say that the 
late Lai Bahadur Shastii v\as almost wlmlK un- 
l(»uclied by the drama of his own deration and 
yet he was able to fdl this high office to its 
fullc't pioporlions atid. in so biief a j)etiod 
as baldly moie than eighteen months, made it 
un even greater force than he bad found it at 
his ov\n succession. 

One is reminded of the almost hesitant start 
he had made and. eontiasting it with the later 
days of his Juastery o\er the olliee which In; 
aeecjited at the initial stage' with an apj>arent 
measuie of lre|>idalion anil uncertainty, one is 
only filled willi amazement by the unsiisjK'eted 
reserves of stlength that must have been latent 
in his eharaetcr anil make up. 

And this stiength was the one thing 
that the countn needed at that dire hour of 
voiil. An ideological fanatic albeit of a 
lovable genre, Nehru lell helund a i‘onfuseil and 
lather an iiuolved political and administrative 
lieiilage for his sueces-or to cope with. And, 
certainly, the problems he had to face weie 
almost without end. Foremost among these 
were the failures of Plan imjilenientation, 
especially on the food front, and almost imme¬ 
diately after he look over as Prime Minister, he 
had to eope with the threats of a near famine 
building up on the back of a raging sjmrl of 
accelerating inflationary spiral. The threats to 
the. country’s security, especially on our northern 
boundaries had already assumed an endemic 


asjteci over a jieriod following the Chinese in¬ 
vasion in 1962, which remained unresolved and 
constant and unrelieved pressures on many points 
of the long Indo-Pakislani frontiers in ^th the 
Eastern and Western sectors had always been 
there. Above all, he had lo cope with a fast 
pare of delcrioration in the people’s confidence 
and trust in the Government ; he did not, perhaps, 
believe that the measures of corruption in the 
higher echelons of the Government were quite as 
deep and widespread as it was popularly sus- 
peeled to lie, hut he clearly believed that it was 
c'-'enlial that the Government he headed must 
so acquit itself that it should be able to win 
hark much of this lost confidence and trust even 
if it liiol to be roiiijioscd of a team of people 
that were not quite known for their brilliance 
and extraordinary talent. 

riii'i wa.' amjtly demonstrated when he had 
to deal with the lesignation of Mr. T. T. 
Krishnumaehaii almost on the very eve of his 
iinpemliiig llight to Tushkhenl,—incidentally one 
of the veiy last of the decisions he had to take 
on the eompositiim of his Government. It is now 
well known that the basic dilTcrence betw'cen the 
binaiiee Minister and his Chief consisted of the 
disagri'cment on the manner the Prime Minister 
wislied to (leal with the aeeusalions against his 
eolleague. It looks vciv piob'ahle that Shastri did 
not seiioii'K lielieve tliat theie was much .substance 
in the aicusalions piefeiied against Krislma- 
maihaii. had In- done so. he would, honest and 
stiaightfoiward as lie himself was. surely 
have eoii'ideied it necessary to lake instant 
action. P>ul he obviously fell that a clearance 
Iroin a jiolilir al eolleague—that is, from himself 
- would baldly in.siiire eoiifidenee in his judgment 
bv tin* jieople ; it was noi enough, he obviously 
felt, that justiei' was done, it was also necessary 
to eany lonvielion with the people that justice 
aelually had been done. Gailying the trust of the 
people was. to himself, as the Prime Minister of 
the eountrv, a paramount obligation. Much 
though it might have hurl him to part company 
with an old colleague, especially at a juncture 
when he was just about to leave on a very tricky 



and difficult foreign relations mission, he did not 
hesitate, with characteristic coolness and quiet 
determination, to accept Krishnamachari’s resig¬ 
nation when it was submitted to him. With 
equally characteristic coolness he appointed a 
successor to this crucial office, a person who, so 
far, ujtpears to lie a wholly unknown and, 
perha])s, an unpredictable quantity. 

During the all too brief i)erio(l during which 
fate invested him with the onerous responsibili¬ 
ties of the country's Prime Minister, Shastri 
demonstrated a measure of creative approach to 
the oliligations of his office which few, who had 
been as deprived of advantages in their early youth 
as he was or who did not have, like him, the 
advantages of liberalising contacts with the 
outside world, would have been able to do. A 
penurious childhood and the struggles of his 
early manhood appeared to have emlowed him 
with a broadening humility from which he extracted 
an unusual mea.sure of liberalism and umler- 
standing, an ability to understand and appreciate 
the other man's point of view which is not usually 
given to a man who finds himself suddenly 
pitchforked into the high office that he assumed. 
Coneit was not in the nature of the man. bigotry 
of any kind was wholly foreign to his nature, 
and while being extraordinarily accomodating 
and flexible, he had demonstrated how firm and 
tough he could he when the occasion demanded 
it. 

If within the brief span of his office Shastri 
has not been able to do much towards removing 
the (-auscs of the widespread misery, distress and 
poverty of his people, it was not because he was 
impervious to the need, but because try as he 
might, it was physically not possible to eliminate 
those causes which had been building up into a 
huge, cumulative and intractable mass, already 
stupendous in j)roportions when he first assume«l 
office, within so short a time. It is necessary to 
appreciate that most of the problems related to the 
country’s economic distress were inherited by him 


from his predecessor. But that he had been able 
to diagnose the root cause of all these troubles 
with unerring precision was amply demonstrated 
when he counselled that even if it were necessary 
to slow down and attenuate the pace and size of 
the Fourth Plan, quick-yielding agricultural pro¬ 
grammes, especially those related to the produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains, must have the highest and 
the clearest priority. 

The problems of the country’s relations with 
her neighbours, especially with F’akistaii which 
was really an inseparable part of India herself 
although a separate sovereign country, were like¬ 
wise inherited by him from the time of bis 
predecessor. When this neighbour forced upon 
him the inescapable necessity of getting to a 
solution through blood and tears—although only 
a short few weeks earlier he was prepared to be 
as indulgent and reasonable as was humanly 
pos.«ihle and, in the process, made himself con¬ 
siderably unpopular with his own people and 
even among certain sections of his own political 
party—he measured uplo this unpalatable choice 
with a measure of determination and toughness 
which must have confounded many of his admirers 
and <letiactors alike. This short-lived but terribly 
expensive experience on both sides may, possibly, 
have been the door-opener which led to the 
historic 'I'ashkhent declaration, in which both the 
contending parties,—and one must not ignore 
the crucial contributions that the Soviet Prime 
Minister made to the process—Shastri and Ayuub, 
demonstrated a measure of statesmanship which 
ensured peace and good neighhourlincss with their 
respective national honour maintained unatten¬ 
uated, which may well bt; an object lesson to the 
rest of the modern strife-lorn w'orld. And, in 
earning this peace Shastri has laid down his life. 
Bui he was of the stuff of Immortality that 
transcends physical existence. Shastri, the man 
of the people, will have earned, one has no doubt, 
a glowing though, perhaps, not quite a giamarous 
page, in the Book of the history of his times. 


RHODESIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

Dr HHARAT RIIllSAN GUPTA 


Rhodesia lies between and 22°25' S 

and 25“ 14' and 33“4' E in the continent of 
Afi ica. It covers approximately 152,000 square 
miles separated from Norlhern Rhodesia, now 
known as Zambia, by the Zambesi River.At 
present, the total population of Rhodesia is 
about 1 million, out of which 38,00,000 arc 
Africans and 2,30,0<X) are white settlers.^ 

Rhodesia was ruled by a local ruler till 
1888. It acquired its present name after Cecil 
Rbfxles. ibe first General Manager of the British 
South Africa comjumy in Alay 1895. It was 
formally annexe<l to the British Crown in 1923. 
The new constitution granted by the British 
Crown by Letters Patent on October 1, 1923 in¬ 
troduced self-governing institutions in Rhodesia 
for the first lime. The constitution, however, 
was so ilevised that the while settlers alone could 
enter the bicameral legislature and form a 
government. The first ministry was formed 
after the general elections <tn April 29, 1924.■' 
In 1953, Northern Rhodesia and the self-govern¬ 
ing Sr»ulhern Rhodesia were united with Nyasa- 
land. This Federation was dissolved in 1963.’ 
Northern Rhodesia became free under llit 
Presid(>ntsbip of Mr. Kenneth Kaunda. In 
November 1964 elections were also Vn»1/t f/, 


1. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 19 
1947, p. 263. 

2. V. R. Bhatt, “The Rebellion it 
Rhodesia” in The Hindusian Tima Weekly, 1-i 
November, 1965, p. 7. 

3. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 19. 1932 
Pp. 26‘t-266. 

4. The Header’s Dif^est Great Encyclopae 
die Dictionary, Vol, I, 1964, p. 7.56. 


decide the issue of transfer of power in Southern 
Rhodesia on a limited franchise. In this elec¬ 
tion all the whites enjoyed franchi.se but only 
14,600 non-whites wore given voting rights. 
'I'his election was held on the basis of the 1961 
Constitution and voted Mr. Ian Smith to power.® 
The 1961 Constitution denies the principle of ‘one 
man, one vote’ in Rhodesia and permits 2,30.000 
whites to rule over 38.00.000 Africans. 

The uiiiled Nations Charier devotes articles 
73 and 71' to non-self-governing territories like 
Rhodesia. Under Article 73 the general obliga¬ 
tion of the Member States administering non¬ 
self-governing territories is to “recognize the 
princijde that the interests of the in¬ 
habitants of these territories are paramount, and 
accept as a sacted trust the obligation to promote 
to the utmost, within the system of international 
peace of the security established by the present 
charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these 
leriitories.”*’* 

Articles 73 has Iwen expanded into .subsec¬ 
tions to explain the significance of the Article 
in greater details. According to Article 73 (a) 
of the Charter the olvligalions of the Member 
States administering non-self-governing terri¬ 
tories were to include "political and educa¬ 
tional” advancement as well as "economic ’ and 
“social” advancement of the peoples concerned. 
'I'he administering Stales als<) undertook to ensure 
“their just treatment, and their protection 


5. General Knowledf^c Di^eM, XIII Edition 
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6. Emil J. Sady, The United Nations ano 
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against abuses.” Article 73(b) seeks to impose 
tbe obligation for developing not only “self 
iToverninenl' but also *’to lake due iiecounl of 
the political aspirations of the ])eoples and t(t 
assist tln-rn in the progressive development of 
their free jjolilieal institutions" with tin; explicit 
understanding that “this obligation be carried 
out” according to the particular circuinstances 
of each ti’rritory and its pe<*plcs and their varying 
degrees of advancement. Articles 73(c), 73(d) 
and 73(e) impose further obligations on 
the administering Stales and make thetn account¬ 
able to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. Under Article 74, the Member Stales 
administering non-self-governing territories re¬ 
cognize that other countries have social, 
economic and cotmnercial interests in dependent 
territories and promise that their policy with 
respcHt to the territories will be based on the 
principle of “good neighbourliness. The 
administering Stales of the non-self-governing 
lerriloiies are expected to act according to the 
directions ()f the General Assembly. A situation 
on a non-.self-governing territory threatening 
international peace and security could be and 
has been brought before the Security Council. 

The present Unilateral Declaration of In¬ 
dependence by the white minority Government 
of Rhodesia on 12 November 19()5 has been con¬ 
demned by the General Assembly at an emergen¬ 
cy session on 13 November b\ 107 voles to 2 
with live ab'-lentions. The two nations that 
voted against the resolution weie Portugal and 
the Union of South Africa. The I niled King¬ 
dom and Uruguay were two of the non-parli- 
ci[)aling rountri(“s. 'Ihe resolution also invited 
(ireal Britain t(j implement immediatelv the 
re'-olulioris ad<jpled by llu- (ieiieral A'send/ly and 
the S«‘curily (Council to pul an end to the 
rebellion of the “unlawful authorilie-i it) Salis- 
buix." It also recommended to the Council to 
consider the situation “as a niattei of uigencs 


7. Kniil ,1. Sa<l\. Tho I niu d ISulions (tml 
the Dependent [‘enples. 10.36. jj. 2.’). 

8. The Ilindu.'^lnn Tima. 13 November, 
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The SfTurily Council al.so condemned the 
Rhodesian rebel regime and declared it an illegal 
entity which all Stales should abjure. All 
members voted for the resolution except France, 
which cast an al>,<lentiun on the ground that 
the Rhodesian crisis was an internal affair between 
Britain and its colony.® The Security Council 
again asked Britain to quell the white rebellion 
in Rhodesia and called on all countries to 
institute an oil embargo against the while 
minority Government there. 

As against these resolutions of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, Prime 
MinistiT Harold Wilson proclaimed that the 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence by Mr. 
Ian Smith in Rhodesia was an act of rebellion 
against the drown ami that the penalty for 
treason as laid down in the 1814 Act was death. 
.Sir Elwy)i Jones. Attorney General of tin- United 
Kingdom, agreed with Prime Minister Wilson and 
.said : “There is abundant authority for Ihe con¬ 
clusion that conduct of the kind that has 
taken place is treasonable.”’- Prime Minister 
W'ilson did not lail in ej))pbasizitig “the British 
rcsponsibililv to re-establish the rule of law in 
Rhodesia so that in dm; lime that country' may 
enjov not only the name freedom but the full 
freedom of all its peoples.”’’ 

In fulfilnient r»f the above <lee]aialiiins. the 
Wilson Government has withdrawn the diplon)afic 
status ol the Rhodesian diplonials in the United 
Kingdom and outside. It has also arnu'd it¬ 
self with emergenev powers.” The only tangi¬ 
ble action that the British Government has 
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taken against the Smith Government is the 
imposition of economic sanctions. These 
comprise stoppage of all British aid ; removal 
of Rhodesia from the sterling area ; suspension 
of Commonwealth preferences for Rhodesian 
goods ; no further purrhases of sugar and 
tohacco ; no sales of arms and no export of 
capital.’^ 

Prime Minister Wilson further referred to 
Mr. Ian Smith as a confused, unhappy man 
under intolerahle pressure of the, unreasoning 
extremists who were ileterrnined to seize in¬ 
dependence.’''* He described his decision re¬ 
garding Uiiilaleial Declaration of Indepiuulence 
as an 'avoidable, unnecessary tragedy.He 
refused to consider ‘a major military invasion" 
for the purpose of imposing u coirstitulional 
solution in Hhodesia.'’' This is unprecedented 
language in relation to the leader of the rebels. 

Docs Mr. Wilson think that by these ads 
of economic ami political sanctions the white 
settler regime in Ithodesia will be bnnight to 
its knees ? ft is undeniably true tliat political 
anti diplomatic, isolatitm in this close-knit world 
is a handicap. In this t'ase, however, the 
Rhodesian regime will not be an outcast. It 
has Portugal and the Union of Sttulh Africa 
under similar circumstances in close neighbour¬ 
hood . Th CSC three ctmniries are likely to be 
very close to each other. In fact. Portugal 
stands denouncetl for its colonial policy and a 
sort of white; hegemony exists south of the 
Fifteenth Parallel in South Africa, nie economic 
sanctions arc also not likely to produce the 
desired results. Eightyfive per cent of Rhodesia’s 
exports are to Britain. Canada and the United 
States and the neighbouring African countries.'*' 


1.5. Ibid. 13 November 1%5, p. 1. 

16. Ibid. 13 November 196.5. p. 1. 

17. Ibid. 13 November 1965, p. 12. 

18. The Hindustan Times Weekly, M 
November 1965, p. 1. 

19. V. R. Bhatl, “The Rebellion in 
Rhodesia,” in The Hindustan Times Weekly, 14 
November 1965, p. 7. 


If there is unanimity about economic sanctions 
in Britain, Rhodesian exports would be cut by 
70 per cent.-" This unanimity, however, is not 
likely to continue. l.ord Sali.sbury’s opposi¬ 
tion to the enforcement of economic sanctions 
against white settlers in Rhodesia is a clear 
indication. Again, Mr. Wilson’s one-vote 
majority Government may topple down any 
moment. In such an eventuality Mr, Edward 
Heath’s Government may alter or even reverse 
tlie policy in days to come. Besides, the Union 
of South Africa imports 9 per cent of Khodesia’s 
export. This may weaken the effect of economic 
sanctions. If econtnnic sanctions are jjrolonged 
and leakages occur via Portugal and the Union 
of South Africa, the Rhodesian regime may not 
be crippled. Further, these economic sanctions 
may hit the Africans more than the Eurojreans 
and ])crhai)s they may have to be lifted sooner 
or later in the inleiest of Africans whom nobody 
has a mind t<t harm. Thus the Smith Govern¬ 
ment is not likely to yield to political, diploma¬ 
tic or economic |)rcssures. In fact, the Smith 
GovernrnenI has already j)romulgatcd a new 
constitution,-' and has appointed Mr. Clifford 
Dufiont as 'Officer Administering the Govern- 
jnent’ in place of Governor Sir Humphrey 
Gibbs.-- Mr. Smith has also appointed a 
panel to counter economic curbs. ’I'he orga¬ 
nization to meet the sanctions has been broken 
up into separate committees for commerce and 
industiy. agriculture and mining. It will also 
aim at developing the national economy. 

Having examined the inadetjuacy of political 
and economic sanctions, the only other course open 
to the United Nations is that of military action 
against the Avliite settler leginie of Mr. Ian Smith. 
In fact, the United Nations is at present torn 
between these two views. One group of countries 
like Britain.-'* U.S.A.,-* 1 folland.v’ West 


20. Ibid. 1 I November 19()5, p. 7. 

21. Ibid. 14 November 196.5, p. 1. 

22. Ibid. 19 November 1965, p. 8. 
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21. Ibid., 14 November 1965, p. 9. 
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1965, p. 3, 
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Ot rtiiainiin«l Denmark,-' lielievr that political 
arui (•ronoinie >>anctionj' arc adequate to meet the 
in Rhodesia. France out herods herod and 
treals llie mailer as Biiluin’s internal affair and 
thinks that no action hy the United Nations is 
called for.-'' 'I’he other jjroup comprising a 
majority of Afro-Asian countries demand military 
action ajiainst the while minority Covetnment in 
Rhodesia. The statements on hehalf of some 
African countries are typical. The Senegale.se 
rejtresentalive Ousmane Soee Diop expressed 
.serious tlouhls on the real cHicaey of economic 
measures.-"* Ambassador Arsene Assouan Usher 
of the Ivory Coast proclaimed the readiness of 
African Slates to send military forces against 
Rhodesia and declared ‘‘Ihc threat to peace is 
certain.^'* Mr. John W. .S. Malectla. the Tanzanian 
delegate, said that if the Council ‘lets us down, 
or if this Council does not insist that U.K. lake 
military measures to avert this threat to peace 
and .security then Africa must act’^^ Mr. Quaison* 
Sackey, the Ghana Foreign Minister, demanded 
that the Security Council itself should lake 


26. Ibid., 13 November 1965., p. 3. 
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29. Ibid.. 14 November 1965, p. 9. 
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enforcement measures under Chapter 7 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Real peace lies through the adoption of 
the seco/id course. If tlu; United Nations could 
act in Korea against an invasion from a neigh* 
bouting country, there is n(* reason why the 
United Nations Force cannot be deployed in 
fulfilment of Article 73(b| of the United Nations 
Charter. 

No single country can rpiell the rebellion 
in Rhodesia. I'he Rhodesian Armed Forces 
are more than a match for any other single 
Africarr .Stale or a Confederation of Slates.®^ 
Ihe Cause is just. The acting President, Mr. 
.[.ames Chikereina of the Zimbabwe African 
Peoples Union tZAPUl '’^ and a representative 
of the rival Rhodesian African Parly, the 
Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANID 
demand it."'" It is upto the United Nations to 
throw its weight on the side of justice and 
fairplay and 'stop the atrocities that arc being 
perpetrated daily in Rhodesia or allow its fair 
name to be tarnished by half-hearted or delayed 
measure''. The United Nations is again on trial. 
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Moving amongst the delegates of the 
Asian Conference, I was agreeably surprised 
to notice how many of them remembered our 
national poet Rabindranath not only as the 
greatest luminary in the literary horizon of 
Asia, but also as a pioneer in reviving intei- 
Asian relations in modern times. I propose 
to recount here briefly some of the specific 
contributions of Rabindranath to the cause 
which found such glorioii.s vindication in the 
Delhi Conference. 

The earliest so-far-traced reference to 
Tagore’s interest in Asian affairs is to be 
found in his Bengali article on I hath Tmffir 
in China protesting vigorously against the 
inhuman Opium trade; of the European 
merchants. The article was published in ISSl 
before the foundation of the Indian National 
Congress, and it should be re-translated into 
Hindi, Urdu and other Indian vernaculars. 
Rabindranath’s saintly father, Maharshi 
Debcndranath ’ragore, undertook, in an 
advanced age, a sea-voyage to C'hina : though, 
unfortunately, his diary of that voyage is now 
lost, fragments were published in his famous 
Bengali journal Taffra Ihdhnii Painka 
Js75-7f! which printed artudes on Taoism 
Confucianism and other systems of C!hiuese 
philosophy as well as some vivid description 
of the temples of Canton which was 
apparently the terminus of his China tour. 

Rabindranath naturally inherited from 
his father a deep appreciation of Chinese 
culture and it will be news to many that in 
his later years, when he read that brilliant 
vindication of Eastern idealism by Professor 


Ixjwes Dickinson in his Letters of John. 
C/nnainan, Tagore was the first to popularise 
the book in Bengali through his essay, 
Chinantane.r Chi (hi ( lOttu-d ). 

The Republic of China was established 
in 1911 and Tagore, after his 50th birthday, 
started on his momentous tour with the 
English version of his Cifanjali which 
brought the first Nobel Prize to Asia ( 1913 ). 
In his third foreign tour of 1912-13, the Poet 
came in contact with many oriental students 
and some of the early translations of the 
(r/tan/nli were in Chinese and Japanese. 

In 1915, Mahatma Gandhi returned from 
South Africa and brought home to the Poet, 
at their first personal contact, the tragic 
history of race-hatred in South Africa, The 
Reverend C. R Andrews and W. Pearson, two 
of the most loyal British friends of the Poet, 
who were also professors at Santiniketan had 
already been to South Africa to help 
Mahatma Gandhi. Naturally, the Poet' 
received with open arms the members of 
Mahatmaji’s family and his disciples in 
Santiniketan. 

In 1915, Tagore undertook a voyage 
through China and Japan to America and 
suffered humiliation from the Japanese for 
his trenchant criticism of nationalistic 
chauvinism which wa.s the cause of the first 
world war. He repeated the same warning 
to Japan through his letters to the Poet 
Noguchi (1938). 

In li)20,1 had the privilege of travelling 
with him through France and other European 
countries. I saw how in his sixtieth year, 
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Tagore plunged with the enthusiasm of a 
youth, into the planning of an Asian Research 
Institute at Santiniketan. He had already 
inspired Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri to learn 
Tibetan with a view to restoring some of the 
forgotten Indian texts, luckily preserved in 
Tibetan translations. While in Paris, he 
came to learn from my venerable professor 
Sylvain Levi that a large number of valuable 
Indian texts, now forgotten by India, would 
be recovered, if some Indian scholars could 
be induced to learn Chinese. And although 
the financial resources of the Santiniketan 
School were very low in 1921, Rabindranath 
at once decided to invite Professor Sylvain 
Levi to inaugurate the department of the 
Sino-Indian studies at the cost of over ten 
thousand rupees. Thus Professor Levi spent 
some of the happiest months of his life in 
Santiniketan and the Visva-Bharati was 
founded in December, 1921, as the first 
institute of Asian Culture, developing under 
the joint collaboration of the scholars from 
the East and the West. 

In 1923 when I returned from the 
University of Paris to join the Post-Graduate 
Department of the Calcutta University, I 
had the rare fortune to be invited by 
Gurudev to join his Visva-Bharati mission to 
China and the Ear East. The Poet had 
received a cordial invitation from eminent 
leaders of the Chinese Republic, led by the 
renowned Liang Chi Chao. Details of this 
memorable tour have already been published 
by me in many articles, and recently in the 
booklet, Tagore in China. His appearance 
in China opened a new chapter in the collabo¬ 
ration between China and India in modern 


days.* Pandit Kshitimohan Sen explored 
the possibilities of organising a comparative 
study of Chinese and Indian religions and 
cultures. Acharya Nandalal Bose, who also 
was a member of the delegation, ch.armed 
arti.stic China by his magic brush and brought 
back to India valuable hints and suggestion.^ 
regarding the assimilation of the techniques 
of Chine.se and Indian art.s. And I, in my 
humble way, hoped to integrate the studies 
of South-East Asian art and culture into our 
university curriculum; thanks to Dr. Tagore 
and to the support generously ollercd by the 
late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, I could organise 
the Greater India movement which completed 
its Silver .lubilce in the year of the Asian 
Relations Conference. 

On my way back from China and Japan, 
I visited in 1924 our ancient cultural colonics 
of Champa ( Viet Nam ) and Cambodia in 
Indo-China, as well as the islands of Java 
and Bali. In 1927 Tagore sailed for 
Indonesia and established relsitionship with 
the Indonesian leaders of Java and Bali ; on 
his return journey he spent some time in 
Siam, Malaya and Burma as well. Some of 
the significant poems that he wrote in this 
period should now be translated from original 
Bengali into different Asian languages. The 
entire East Asia with its rich legacies of 
Sino-Jiipanese art { mainly inspired by Indian 
Buddhism ), the art and culture of Indonesia, 
Siam, Burma, in fact, of the whole of South- 
East Asia, was made for the first time real 


* Vide ; Viftva-Bharaii Nen'.s, June 1947 : 
“First Asian Convention of 1924^'; also 
Christian Science Monitor, October 3, 1924. 
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to our consciousness by tlie exploratory zeal 
and the creative genius of Rabindranath. 

My friend Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
a pillar of our Greater India movement, who 
accompanied Tagore in 1927, has given a 
very valuable account of this cultural odyssey 
in his Bengali book Dvipamoy Bharat, 

Another learned colleague and a dear 
friend at the University of Paris, the late 
Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi, opened a new 
chapter by proceeding to the National 
University of Peking as a visiting scholar ; 
and he remembered, with gratitude, the fact 
tliat he got in touch with Professor Sylvain 
Levi for the first time in Santiniketan where 
he was initiated into the various branches of 
Sino-Indian studies in 1921-1922. 

In 1930-31 I had again the privilege of 
ti-avelliug with the Poet through Kuropo and 
America. We watched how the venerable 
Poet, almost in his seventieth year, was still 
dreaming of exploring fresh field of cultural 
collaboration. Visiting Soviet Russia in 
1930. Tagore was deeply moved to find how 
eager were the rural folks of Russia, spc'cially 
of Soviet Asia, to come to the aid of our 
unfortunate exploited rural population. 
T.agore’s Lrlfcrs from llu.'^sio written in 
Bengali t but not then permitted to be pub¬ 
lished ill lOiiglish ), should now’ be published 
by Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru, pioneer of inter- 
Asian Relations, for the benefit of :dl those 
who c.annob read them in the original, and 
specially for the numerous nations of Soviet 
Asia who simt such a large and brilliant 
dele}>:ation to the Asian C'onference. When 
in 1931-32 I had the privilege of ‘.assembling 
and publishing The Gohlrn Booh of Tayore, 
messages Hocked in from his admirers of 


Europe and America as well as from Soviet 
Russia, China, Japan, Indonesia, the Middle 
East and the Far East. 

Tagore's relations with the Near Eastern 
countries were most cordial. He passed often 
through Egypt and King Fuad presented him 
with a set of valuable Arabic manuscripts 
for the Islamic Department of the Visva- 
Bharati. The celebrated Near Eastern poet 
Bustani personally visited Santiniketan ; and 
I was glad to note that he completed the 
tran.slations of some of our Sanskrit clas.sics 
into Arabic. In 1932 the Poet received a 
personal invitation from the builder of 
Modern Iran, Reza Shah Pohlavi. Tagore 
then in his seventy-first yejir, flew to Teheran 
and to Baghdad and amidst the glorious 
roses of Tran, his birthday w'as celebrated 
with banquets and poetic recitals, evoking 
truly Iranian grace and glamonr. The Shah 
also made gifts of enduring nature to the 
Poet by sending in his party to Santiniketan 
the celebrat(!d poet and seholar Poure Daoud, 
together with some rare inanus<*ripts from the 
Royal Library. Thus Iran also joined hands 
with India. And Iran and Iracj were the last 
foreisrn countries which the Poet could visit 
in his declining years. But even in his sick¬ 
bed, whenever he would hear about an Indian 
going to some outside country, specially to 
some Asian cultural zone, he would give 
enthusiastic blessing. 

I remember vividly, in this connection, 
the evening when the venerable l*oet was 
giving readings to us from his Bengali manus¬ 
cript of Chhelchrla { My Yoiiayer Days ) and 
Pandit .fawaharlal Nehru quietly came into 
the lounge, had a few moments’ conversation, 
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and with his warm bcnidictions, started on 
bis llrst voyage to the Chinese Re])iiblic. Tl»e 
Poet had th(' satisfaction of seeing Hrraly 
established, through the devoted zeal of 
Professor Tan Yun-San, the China-Bhavana, 
where a regular cultural exchange between 
China and India has been established. 
Scholars and students not only from China, 
but also from Japan and Java, Siam and 


Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan and Iran and 
far-off Palestine, have been visiting the 
International University of Visva-BharatL 
This account of Tagore’s practically unaided 
ctlbrts in reviving inter-Asian relations will, 
I hope, inspire us to undertake our respon¬ 
sibilities in a proper way and on an ade(]uate 
scale in Free India. 

( Disco eery of Asia by Kalidas Nag ) 


ROMAIN ROLLAND ON ART 

. . . Arl is sahliine ploy. It is not disinterested play 
either (What play is i|iiite disinterested ?). Art is the 
supreme play of the spirit which, liberating itself from 
the cruel laws of life, becomes by itself the creator of 
life and master of the laws which govern the Univ*!rse 
modelled by the spirit in the imago of Reality. From 
the plains of Simois where the warriors confront one 
another, the human spirit wafts itself npto the god 
/eus, who is observing and feeling their passions 
serenely from a distance and without the poisoned sting 
of passions. But compared with Zeus the human spirit 
is more deeply moved for it knows that it is sheltered 
only for a moment and it enjoys more ardently that 
recess accorded in the interval of life’s agonies ; it 
must plunge into that agony very soon and it knows 
that the condition of existence in that world is death. 
Only for an instant is the human soul invulnerable and 
looking down upon the .arena with (!yes half shut, it 
contemplates, as it were in a dream, the trials and 
struggles of brother spirits with a passionate emotion 
which seroctly recalls their struggles to his own, and 
with a smile of relief which reminds it of the fact that 
the soul is only dreaming. The more tragic is that 
dream, the more anxiously does the human soul scruti¬ 
nize, on the features of its poetic “double” the shudders 
of sufferings and the force of resistance which its 
brother spirit brings to the struggle. In fact, it is a 
sentiment like that of the Romans who rushed to the 
gladiatorial circus propelled by the same sort of desire 
unavowed... The tragic art creates its spectacle 
<luite entire, out of the substance of dreams and not out 
of living Hesh ; it is woven o»it of man’s combats, his 
joys and sorrows ; it is always the bloody game, 
but he knows that it is only a game and that here all 
is dream, 

(TifK Modf-un Rkvikw, January, 1926, p. 2.5) 



ROMAIN HOLLAND AND INDIA 

Dr. KALIDAS NAG 


I’he great French nobel Liureate 
Remain Holland, not only created a new 
literature in his native country France, but 
has written valuable books, pamphlets etc., 
on India, her religion and culture. 

But, alas, owing to the difficulties of 
translation from French into English or into 
other Indian languages, the valuable contri¬ 
butions of Holland still remain unknown 
not only to the common people of India but 
even to our Colleges and Universities, where 
the publications of Remain Holland ere 
rarely to be found. 

Thanks to the kind interest of the Late 
Sri Ramananda Chatterjee, I as a humble 
desciple of Rabindranath and Remain 
Holland, worked hard for years to publish 
articles on and from Holland, in Bengali in 
Prabasi, as well as in English in Modern 
Review. 

Holland was born in the very he«rt of 
France on tlie 291h of January 1866. So, 
we have decided to hold an all-India 
Centenary meeting at the Mahajati Sadan 
on 29th January 1966. Wc are glad to note 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s city of Ahmedabad 
and Bombay P.E.N. centres, will celebrate 
with Calcutta, the Centenary of Romain 
Holland. 

Romain Holland was born in a small 
village known as Tlamecy, north of Nievre. 
His father was a humble lawyer—Paul 
Emile Rollond (1836-1931), and his mother 
was lady Marie Courot (1845-1909). As I 
found from his diary, Holland, who died in 
1944, kept regular diaries, only part of 
which has been published, but large por¬ 
tions of the diaries remain unknown. So 
there is plenty of scope for original re¬ 
search on the life and writings of Holland. 

I was overwhelmed with the volume 


of letters from different parts of the world, 
in different languages and also by un¬ 
published manuscripts of great value. His 
native village is located in the historical 
province of Burgundy famous all over 
Europe and while analysing his works, 1 
shall try to give topographical details, start¬ 
ing with his memorable book Cotlag 
Brougnon (Paris 1914-’15)—^where he 
describes his native village and his ances¬ 
tors in this superbly published volume, 
illustrated by the famous French wood¬ 
block maker and painter Gabriel Belot. 
Ho kindly presented one copy of this book 
'vith his autograph on it—dedicating the 
same to me and to my wife Santa Devi. 

He spent his early life (1866-1889), 
nearabout Tkmecy and then migrated to 
Paris to complete his lectures at the famous 
National High School—^L’ Ecole Normale. 
Getting a Government scholarship, Holland 
joined the French research centre in Rome, 
Italy (1889-1891), where he studied music 
thoroughly and published two books : 1. The 
History of European music from Lulli to 
Scarlelti, and 2. strengthened by an addi¬ 
tional thesis in Italian on the Decadence of 
Italian painting. Thus from Rome, Holland 
not only studied Latin and Italian language 
and literature but also studied German 
through his intimate contact with Lady 
Malwida von Meysenburg who introduced 
him to German leaders of thought and 
music, so that, his first literary success 
was marked by the life of ,Beethoven, the 
master musician of Europe. From that 
epoch, through many books and pamphlets, 
he wrote on the history of European music, 
down to the end of the 19th century. 

The Letters exchanged between him 
and the modern German composer Richard 
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Strauss, were published entitled as Bulletin 
No. 3, aiier Kolland’s death. 

Holland was deeply interested also in 
Oriental music but he lacked contact with 
veteran Indian musicians and instrumenta¬ 
lists. Master musician Rabindranath Tagore 
however, roused his interest in Indian 
music as I pointed out in a special article 
on The Centenary of Beethoven. 

Thus Holland, not only knew thoroughly, 
the music and literature of the Romance 
Countries of Europe like France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and the Swiss Cantons, 
together with Germany, England, Scandi¬ 
navia and other Teutonic countries. He 
paid several visits to England for his be¬ 
loved younger sister Miss Madeleine 
Holland, who studied for years English 
literature, in the University of Oxford and 
who translated several noted English nov¬ 
els (Hardy and others). So Holland, as a 
member of the French P.E.N., was wel¬ 
come in London and attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the English reading public, through 
his masterly articles on William Shakes¬ 
peare, which I have reprinted from French 
into English, in my book Greater India, 
published in the year of the Centenary of 
Dr. R. Tagore—1961. Tagore wrote masterly 
poems, also on Shakespeare in Bengali, 
published in his great volume Balaka, 
which I have translated word per word, 
from Tagore’s |Bengali into lyrical French, 
composed by my friend and collaborator 
poet P. Jouve, which recently, has been re¬ 
printed by the International Cultural Asso¬ 
ciation, called the U.N.E.S.C.O. of Paris. 

Holland also wrote two philosophical 
books on the life and thoughts of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda, which he 
kindly presented to me—for I supplied to 
him and his sister, Indian commentaries 
and notes etc., as published by the Rama- 
krishna Institute of Culture. 


Published in Modern Review—^March, 
1927, pp. 361-363. 


Holland personally contacted also, our 
political leaders like Pandit Nehru, Subhas 
Ch. Bose and Mahatma Gandhi. 

I had the satisfaction of helping him in 
completing his masterly study on Gandhiji, 
which was published in English translation 
by Ganeshan & Co. Madras. 

Thus, the literature of Romain Holland 
was of vital interest to Indians as well as 
to all lovers of Indian Culture and Philoso¬ 
phy. 

He concluded his works by the end of 
the 19th century, mainly with dramas 
based on the French Revolution and South 
African War. But he was the greatest spiri¬ 
tual enemy of “war neurosis” as we find 
from his book “Above the Battle” (Aus 
dessou de la Mele) which were appreciated 
by soldiers in their trenches, though the 
French Government proscribed it. Luckily 
before the World War I (1914-1918), 
Holland completed his masterpiece Jean 
Christophe (1900-1911), which was first im¬ 
ported by Rabindranath Tagore, from whom 
I borrowed the book, nearly twenty years 
before Dr. Tagore introduced me to Holland. 
Holland was glad to read the faithful 
French translation of Tagore’s “Balaka”, 
but alas, I returned from Paris University 
to join the Calcutta University (1923) yet 
I continued to help him in publishing 
the three masterly biographies of “Mahatma 
Gandhi”, “Sri Ramakrishna” and “Swami 
Vivekananda” (1920-’30). 

But in the Second World War Holland 
had to leave his shelters in Paris and in 
Ville neuve, Switzerland, where my revere- 
ed farther-in-law Sri Ramananda Chatterjee 
was welcomed by Holland, his aged father 
and his devoted sister Madeleine Holland. 
Madeleine was her brother’s life-long col¬ 
laborator, and the great brother could not 
have done his work on India, but for the 
English-knowing French lady. Sister Made¬ 
leine. 

Madeleine almost lost her sight and 
died in a Paris hospital, just as Holland was 



sent back to his village home, where he was 
born, nearly 80 years ago. And in the vill¬ 
age of Tlamecy, Rolland the Eternal Exile, 
died in 1944. He published his last volume 
on Pegmy, editor of the fortnightly journal, 
which published serially, the masterly 
novel Jean Christophe, which I began 
translating into Bengali, in the journal 
“Kallol’', but it was partially done then 


and completed later on by other ' 

writers. ' '* ■ 

The last thoughts and observations of. 
Rolland on The Soviet Union has not 
been collected but the Lenin Library of 
Moscow, contains some of his manuscripts 
as I personally saw, while visiting the lib¬ 
rary after the International Congress of 
Orientalists (1930-31). 


INDIA ON THE MARCH 

ROMAIN ROLLAND 


I havr flt'flitalcd niy life lo the task of 
reconciliation among men. I have striven to 
bring it about among the peoples of Europe, 
between, more especially, the two great enemy 
brothers of the West. I have been attempting the 
same task, for the last ten years, for the East 
and the West, and I should like to do the same 
thing f(»r the opposed spiritual modes- —reaso'n 
and faith for which the Occident and the Orient 
are, wrongly as 1 think, supposed lo stand. It 
would have been more accurate, perhaps, to say, 
for the different modes of reason and faith for 
which they are supj)oscd to stand, for, both the 
one and the other are distributed almost equally 
on the two sides. But people in general hardly 
suspect if. 

It is not out of regard for any abstract 
principle that I have followed this line of action. 
I have done so because it was the line in which 
my life was cast. 

Circumstances have so ordered it that, from 
my very childhood, I had continually lo pass 
from one camp of thought to another opposed to 
it, and this has given me the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the weakness and the 
strength of both, with the blind prejudices as 
well as the noble purposes of their existence and 
of their will to survive. 

First of all came—I was a child in a 


French province then—the daily friction between 
Catholic conservatism and anti-clerical republic¬ 
anism, which reached their harsh climax towards 
1880, w'hen I went to Paris and developed, at 
last, into a chronic quarrel between the laical 
spirit and the spirit of the Church, between an 
intolerant faith and a system of free thought 
which was not less so. Then came the great 
conflict of the years following 1895 between 
Christians and Jews, between nationalists and 
internationalists, succeeded l/y the threatened 
collisions between my mother country and the 
hereditary enemy who was not always so—^the 
enemy of f’a.shoda became, as everybody knows, 
the coniial ally in the gigantic struggle in which 
Europe committed suicide—and, last of all, 
comes the wrestle hclwcen the White Race, 
enfeebled but still greedy, and Asia which makes 
its sudden appearance upon the world stage, 
where Europe has forced her to come, after 
having insulted her in the first instance, and 
then armed her. 

1 have always maintained that in all these 
conflicts each side remained ignorant of the 
other, of his true nature, his rights and reasons. 

Since the close of the Great War, I find 
myself united with friends whom I greatly 
esteem, in a common desire to defend liberty 
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an(] find some remedy for soeial injustice. But 
in this, as in previous strujjf'les, it is my lot 
to find lhal there are few among these friends 
with whom I feel myself really in unison for I 
am, and always was. essentially religious in the 
liberal <iense of the teim, though wholly 
emancipated frotn the bondage of any c.xclusive 
article of faith. 

Now, I find on the one hand, people whose 
hearts arc in religion, who keep thems(‘lves shut 
up within the four walls of their chapel, who 
not only lefuse to come out of their ])rison fit 
i.s their right not to, they say !) 1/ut would, if 
they could, deny the right to live to all those 
who li\e outside ; and on the other hand my 
companions and assoc.iates, who have, most of 
them, cast off their religiosity fit is their right 
—they, to«), say !1 and are, often, to judge from 
appearances, too inclined to think it to he their 
mission to combat and to deny the right of 
existence of persons who are religiously-minded. 
The result of it all is the futile spcrtacle of a 
systematic attempt to d<’stroy religion by men 
who do not ja'rceive that they are attacking 
something whose nature they do not understand. 
A discussion of religion based on the mere 
husk of historiial and j)Seudo-historical texts, 
which time has rendeied barren or covered rvilh 
its own excrescences is of no avail. Such a 
process may he likened to an attempt to explain 
the intimate phenomenon of mental life liy 
dissecting tho.se jdiysical organs whirh are only 
their vehicle. The confusion t)f identifying the 
power of the intellect with the organs through 
wdiich it expresses it.sclf, which our rationalists 
make, seems to me to be as illusory as the 
confusion common to the religious of bygone 
ages of identifying th(‘ powers of magic with the 
words, the syllables and the letters in which they 
were expressed. 

Tl)e first condition of knowing, judging or, 
if anybody Is so disposed, of eomhatiiig any or 
all religions is to have experimented the fact of 
religious eoiiseiousness uj)on oneself. Not even 
those who have followed a religious vocation, are 
qualified to speak of it, for if they arc sincere, 
they will recognize that religious vocation and 
religious experience are two separate things. 
There are many highly respectable priests who 
are believers from submissiveness or from 
prudential and indolent motives, who have never 


felt the necessity of a religious experience or, not 
l)Ossessing the strength, have shrunk from gain¬ 
ing it. In contradistinction to these, are the 
numerous persons who, while believing that they 
are free from all religious beliefs, yet live, 
immersed in a kind of supra-ralional stale of the 
mind, which they style Socialism, Communism, 
Miimanilarianism, Nationalism or ever Rationalism. 
It is the quaiily of tlie thoughts, and not their 
object which poinis lo the source from which 
Ihcy have spuing or pcnnils us to alfirm whether 
or no they emanate from religion. If our tlioughts 
luiii iiilrepidly lo the quest of Irulh at any 
cost, if they apply ihcmsclvcs lo it with whole- 
heat led sincctily, ready for any sacrifice, I shall 
rail ihem religious, for, it is aelivily of this kind 
lhat presupposes faith as a goal of human effort, 
as something which rises above the life of the 
individual and, al limes, above the life of the 
society lhal he, and even above the life of entire 
humanity. Even sreplicism, when it proceeds 
from natures wliicli are vigorous and true, to the 
marrow of tlicir hones, when it is an expression 
of sltcnglh and not of weakness, maiches with 
tl)c same glorious army of religions souls, while 
your thousands of cowardly hclicvers. in creeds 
clerical or laic, who do not believe because they 
do not choose lo helievt!. who only wallow in 
the stable in which they were b-otn and chew the 
comfortahlc cud of llioir convcnit-nl beliefs before 
racks filled with liay, have no shadow of a right 
lo hear its colours. 

We know the tragic words about Christ— 
hr who shall he in ni’ony till the end of the World 
—I do not, for my part, believe iu a single 
personal Cod iror, al/ove all. in the Cod of the 
oidy supreme sorrow. But I do believe lhat in 
all that there is in this world and in man of joy 
and sorrow and in all the varied aspects of life 
llierc is a Cod in perpetual birth. The entire 
creation is renewing itself every moment. 
Beligion is never a finished product. It is 
ceaseless action and the will ceaselessly to 
strive. It is the springing of a fountain, never 
a stagnant pool. 

I belong lo a land of rivers. I love them 
like living creatures and I ran sympathise with 
the .spirit of my anccsiors who offered them milk 
and wine. Now, of all the rivers, the most sacred 
is lhat which gushes out, eternally, from the 
depths of our being, from its rocks and sands 
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and glaciers. This is the primeval force. This 
is what I call religion. It is common to art and 
to action, to science and to religion—to all 
belongs this spiritual stream, which flowing out 
of the dark, depthless wells of our being, glides 
down the inevitable slope to the Ocean of Life, 
concious, realised and dominated at last. From 
it the water rises again, as vapour to the clouds 
in the sky, which in their turn feed the sources 
and, thus, the cycle of creation go round and 
round. From the spring to the sea, from the 
sea to Ihe spiing. it is the same energy—^the 
Being without beginning or end, whom, it is of 
no moment to me. whether men call God (if so, 
what God ? ) or Fon^ (what Force ';’). If* it is 
matter what manner of matter is this that contains 
in if the energies of the Soul?. Words, words. 
The Unity, the living and vital unity and not 
the Unity which is only abstract, is the essence 
of it all. Tt is this that I and the great believers 
and the great unheliev('rs worshif) and, eons- 
cioiislv or uncon.sciously, carry within us. 

II 

To her. to the Great Goddess Unity, 
gathering in her golden arms the diversified sheaf 
of |)ol\phony. 1 dedicate the new work I am 
hiinging forward terday. 

For a century, in New India, this has been 
the target at which all the archcis have shot 
their arrows -tlie sea into which they have flown 
in one Gangalike stieam all the torrents of 
personalities which have surged up from the 
antique energies of the land. Whatever the 
difference, as between them, from the distanc<^ they 
pre.sent the appearance of a majestic load in 
motion. Their goal is the same : Unity of man¬ 
kind through God. And at each relay of the 
team unity grows larger and gains more and 
more in precision. 

From the beginning to the end, it is the 
question of co-operation, on a footing of etjuality, 
of the Fast and the West, of the powers of reason 
with those—not of faith in the accepted uncritical 
sense which the word has come to bear among 
exhausted nations in a servile age—but of an 
intuition, vital and penetrating, like the eye on 
the forehead of the Cyclops which completes, but 
does not render unnecessary the other two eyes. 

A splendid procession of heroes of spirit— 
at the beginning and end of which stand two 
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geniuses of vast sweep who have covered the- 
whole range of the thought of their times : Ram 
Mohun and Aurohindo Ghose—the former dead 
these hundred years, and the other still in bis 
prime, both of them accomplishing the synthesis 
of the highest cultures of Asia and Europe. 

Ram Mohun Roy (177-1-183lf) brought up 
in the Court of tlie Great Moghul, where the 
official language was still Persian, learnt Arabic 
when he was a child and read Aristotle and 
Euclid in that language. Though a Bengali of 
orthodo.v family, nurtured in l.slamic thought, 
well versed in .San.skrit. Bengali, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin and English, a Rajah and an ambassador 
of the Emperor of Delhi in England, an energetic 
reformer in perpetual conflict with the religious 
an<l social prejudices of his own people—he left, 
after sixty years of heroic labour, deep in the 
furrow the plough.shan; of his famous Brahma 
Samaj. whose centenary India is eelehraling this 
year (August 25. 182o). This Universal Church, 
the abode of the One Almighty, open to all with¬ 
out distinction of colour, caste, nationality or 
religion, is the Maput Charln Dei, the Divine 
Magna Charta which has inaugurated a new era 
for Asia and India. 

But the unity which this Prince of the 
Spirit built up was the unity of an elite, like him 
aristocratic, of which the Tagores after him are 
the noblest representatives. In their Bhahmo 
Samaj they claimed to unite, rvhile dominating 
over them by virtue of their grand idealism, the 
purest aspirations and the bluest bloods of the 
religious thoughts of Asia and Europe. 

With th(' great Keshuh Ghunder Sen (1838- 
1884). tlie stream widens, the first flood-gates of 
red b'lood open ; of the Blood of (.hrist. the blood 
of all the /Indents of the human race, prophetSy 
saints, marlyr'i, sap’s, apostles, missionurieSy 
p/iillanihropists : of all limes and of all laws, 
all the heroes of ehaiity and of truth, (among 
whom scientists have their due place), for all of 
them are bearers of messaf'es from the Heaven 
which is within man. Keshuh brings to India 
the message of the I\ew Dispensation which, in 
his mind, formed the sequel to the go.spel of 
Jesus and was meant for all mankind. But an 
aristocracy was also the basis of this new 
iinitarianisni, which to those more democratic 
than Ram Mohun Roy. appears nearly equivalent 
to the unitarianisin of our Great Western 
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inIcHcrIuals wlio. at the time when, at the Vedaiitic truths seek to be harmonised and from 


SorliDiirie, (hey made God and Reason inarch 
lopciher, inijjoscd n|j<)ri all a rigorous deism, 
niodell(;d on that of llie Bible, and excluded 
from ils tenets lioth an absolute monism, which 
is readily treated as aetheism, and popular 
polytheism which they tried to explain, from the 
intellectualisl’s stand-point, as the symbol of 
the allrihules of a sole (iod. 

Suc'h a radical reforming movement, marked 
as it was by a loo pronounced stamp of the 
West, brought in ils wake a national and 
popular reaction in the movement which 
Dayanaiula Saraswali (1827-1883) inaugurated. 
To the Braltmo Sarnaj ho opposed the Arya 
Sramaj (187.5) which was founded on principles 
as pure, hut drawn exclusively from the thought 
elements of the race, rigorously boiled down and 
reorganized, whether it would submit to the 
process or not, into a vigorous and severe 
Hindu monotheism. 

Between the two monotheisms of Keshub and 
Dayananda there renuiinded the great jungle of 
millions of gods and the formless, nameless 
Being—the Absolute. 

Now it was at the same epoch, that the 
decisive sic'p was taken by Ramkrishna, a simple 
seer with an unlimited heart. He brought the 
waters <d (Jod to all thc'se brooks and rivulets. 
He excluded none from it, neither the myriads 
of humble or the shining little gods, nor the 
great god of India. Islam or Gallilce, nor (iod 
the Father (or the Mother)—nor the shoreless 
and the bottomless Ocean, Ineffable Unity. 

His sacred thirst for the Divine drunk at 

them all. He .‘-aid smilingly “’Let others, yet 
others, come too. All the doors arc ojien to 
future gods, for. all that were, that are and that 
shall be, are One.” 

That incarnate Unity, which Ramkrishna 
realised by the sheer genius of his heart alone, 
which he himself was, and which through him be¬ 
came the Voice of a new catholicity, found its 
.St. Paul, though one of a more ample and 
encyclopaedic mind, in Vivekananda, his great 
disciple (]8(».3-l‘J02). In his writings and in 

his preaching, he has taken up the message of 
the master and reshaped it with his own passion 

and intellectual grip. He has not only erected 

to the Unity of the Human Spirit, a monument 
of philosophy in which Western science and 


which no form of free-thought, be it negation 
itself, is excluded, he has put an end as well 
to the separation that existed among his own 
people between action and meditation, and has 
founded an order that resembles those of the 
earlier heroic days of Christianity devoting itself 
equally to the service of god and to the service 
of erring, suffering mortal men. This order, 
the Ramkrishna Mission, whose high aim is to 
produce the complete man by the three-fold 
culture of the heart, the head and the hand, and 
whose sole object is to harmonize and bring 
about the cooperation of the diverse jailhs and 
doctrines of the universe, has created a constella¬ 
tion of monastaries, schools and institutions for 
social service, whose pole-star, the Advaita 

Ashram situated on the Himalayan snows, is 
consecrated to the absolute monism of science 
and of abstract Vedantism, and to the reconcilia¬ 
tion, on this high plateau of Spirit overlooking 
all the alleys of knowledge i>f the East and the 
West. 

Yel, this is not all. Here comes Aurobindo 
Ghose, (he cornplelest synthesis that has been 
realised to this day, of the genius of Asia and 
of the genius of Europe. Saturated with 

modern science and the wisdom of Hindu scrip¬ 
tures, of Avhich he is the learned and bold 
interpreter in India of today, writing and reading 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Eiiglbh, Fremh and 

German. the former leader of the Bengali 

revolulionaiy school of politics, now living in 
retirement at Pondichery where, for twenty years, 
he has concentrated his energies on the examina¬ 
tion of the wisdom of the science of India, he 
has brought a new message to his countrymen, 
which completes those preceding it, and which, 
in order to harmonize the spiritual energies of 
India with the activism of the West, turns all 
the energies of the mind to ever-increasing 
action. The West, which has been complacently 
picturing to itself an Orient passive, static, 
quielist, will be surprised to see India surpassing 
us very soon in the zeal for progress and for 
activity. If with Ramkrishna, Vivekananda and 
Chose, she retires at times into the farthest 
retreats of her thought, it is only to take a 
spring and bound forward farther to the front. 
An Auroliindo Ghose is inspired by unshakable 
faith in the unlimited powers of the soul and in 



human {irogress. liis acceptance of the material 
and scientific conquests of the European mind is 
complete. But he considers them as the starting 
point of a new departure. He wishes for India 
that she should utilize these methods and go 
beyond them, for, he believes humanity is going 
to enlarge its domain by the acquisition of a new 
knowledge, nclw powers, new capacities, which 
will lead to as great a revolution in human life 
as did the physical science in the 19lh century. 

It means the deliberate, methodical, incor¬ 
poration in the body of positive science, of 
intuition, the scout and advance guard of the 
mind, of which b)gical reasoning is the main 
force, the instrument of consolidating its 
conquests. No more a break in the continuity 
between divine unity and toiling man, no more 
any question of renouncing Nature as illusion in 
order to liberate oneself in God. We liberate 
ourselves fully only by accepting the primordial 
Nature with virile joy. by marrying and training 
her. There is no abdication, no blind veil. 
From the heart of the Unity which has been 
conquered, from the calm and lie-less Being, the 
totality of Life, the Gosmic Sport in all its 
varieties are embraced by our energies with full 
knowledge and open eyes. God acts in and 
through men. Liberated men become, in body 
and ill soul, the channels through which Cod acts 
in the world. 

Thus, the fusion of the completest possible 
knowledge with unreiaxed acitivity becomes 
more and more perfect in the profound and 
heroic religious life of India, whose revival we 
are witnessing today. And the last of the great 
Rishis holds in his hands, in firm and unrelax¬ 
ed grip, the bow of creative energy. It is an 
uninterrupted flow, from the far yesterdays to 
the tomorrows which are farther still. All the 
spiritual history of man is nothing but one —the one 
who is ever on the march. 

We have just begun to understand the 
tremendous journey which the human mind has 
made in these two centuries, since the Aufklarung 
of the 18th century. It has liberated and 
emancipated itself from the old c'assical synthesis 
which has become too narrow, with the help of 
a revolutionary, destructive, rationalistic criticism. 
Then came the experimental and the positive 
scienbes with their unbounded hopes—and 
resources and their infinite promise, to be follow¬ 


ed towards the close of the 19th century, 
their partial failure and a sort of earthqualce. 
and sinking of the ground, which shook the 
structure of thought to its foundations and, >■ 
last of all, the uncertainty of scientific laws, the , 
entry of Relativity into the arena and the in¬ 
cursion of the Sub-conscious. Old rationalism, 
menaced by it, passes from the attitude of 
offence to that of defence. But old faiths which 
reason has not undermined cannot find their 
old foundations, on which they might build 
again. 

Here comes the promise of an era of new 
synthesis in which a broader rationalism consci¬ 
ous of its limitations, will ally itself with a new 
intuitionalism resting on surer grounds. The 
united efforts of the East and the West will 
create a new order of thought more lih-cral and 
more universal. And, as it always happens in 
such creative ages, the immediate result of this 
new spiritual orientation will he an afflux of 
strength and audacious confidence, an activity 
v/hiih will animate and nourish the spirit, and 
a renovation of individual and soeial life. 

Where the mind is without fear and the 

head is held high : 
Where knowledge is free : 

Where the world has not been broken 
up into fiagmcnts by narrow domestic 

walls ; 

Where word.« come out from the depth 

of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its 
arms tow'ards perfection ; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not 
lost its wav into the dreary desert sand 

of dead habit ; 
Where the mind is led forward by 
Thee into ever-widening thought and 

action— 

Towards that goal wc are making our way in 
the midst of tempests, guided by our stars. 

Ill 

But we have not come to that yet. For 
the present, let us go hack to the personalities 
who have opened to us the road to the new point 
of view, from whose vantage ground we can 
descry the unperceived unity of human thought 
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and of ihe human herds jostling against one tically scaled till my sojourn in Paris, was that 
anolher in the arena. of an old Nivernais district which permitted no 

I am going to recount the life stories of alien influences to percolate into it. 

Rainkrishna and Vivekananda. Il is this locked up vase, shaped from the 


It comprises the story of Ivvo extraordinary 
lives—one half-legendary, the other truly epical 
—which have unfolded themselves before our eyes 
in our own limes, and the account of a pow’erful 
system of thought at once religious, philoso¬ 
phical, moral and social, which India has brought 
forw'aril from tin; depths of her past, and is 
olTering today to humanity. 

Though the human interest, the fascinating 
poetry, the charm and Homeric grandeur of these 
two lives are sullicicnt, as you will all find, to ex¬ 
plain why I have spent two years of my lib; in 
exploring and tracing their course and making 
them aecessihle !<» you, it is not mere eiiiiosily 
that has prompted me to undertake the journey. 

I am not a tfilellaii'i’. 1 do not hiing to jaded 
readers reasons fm fhing from ihenisebes, to seek 
and find the Self, naked and profound without 
the mask of falsehood. I have made for mysell 
a company of these seekers. Il doo not matter 
to me whether they are dead or living, and 
limits of ages and nations do not count with 
me. For the Irare soul there is neither East nor 
West ; these are but outward trappings. The 
whrde world is its home. And ibis house, built 
by all. belongs to all. 

I hope I shall be excused in order to make 
intelligible the intimate process of thought out 
of which this book has come, I have, for a 
moment, put myself on the stage, hut I have done 
so because if was eonvenienl to cite my case as 
an example, and not because 1 believed myself 
to be in any way e\ee[itional. I am one of my 
own [reople. I rejrresent ihousaruls of Western 
men and women who have not the means nor the 
time to express their thoughts. Every lime that 
one of us speaks out from the depths of his heart 
and with the object of liberating himself, he 
enfranchises, at the same time, thousands of living 
silences. It is the echo of their voice, and not 
my words, that I ask you to listen to, 

I was horn and I passed the first fourteen 
years of my life in a district in Central France 
where my family had been settled for centuries. 
My lineage is exclusively French and Catholic 
without a tinge of foreign connection. And the 
early environment in which I was almost herme- 


clay of Gaul and its blue sky and the water of 
its rivers I found all the colours and the impre¬ 
ssions of the universe. When, later in life, I 
followed, staff in hand, the roads and alleys of 
thought, nowhere did I find anything that was 
strange to me. All these varied aspects of the 
mind which I had seen or divined, were, from 
the very beginning, mine. Outward experience 
in this case only completed the realization of 
stales of tile mind, of which 1 had the conscious¬ 
ness, llioirgli not always the key. Neither Shakes¬ 
peare nor Belhoven. neither Tolstoy nor Rome, 
none, that is to say, of tlie masters on whom I 
had been nurtured revealed to me anything hut 
the “open-sesame” of iny suhlerranean city, my 
Hctrulanurn, whidi sleep under the beds of its 
lava. I am convinced that it slept within the 
breast of nianv of those who live around me ; 
only, they ignore its existence as 1 did. Few 
venluic beyond the first stage of the digs laid 
out for their daily use hv llieir practical wisdom, 
manipulating Its nece.-«sities with economy, or 
l.v\ond the will of lliose master minds w'ho have 
forged the unity, by turns Royal and .larohin, 
of France. I admire the structure. Historian by 
profession, 1 see in il one of those masterpieces 
of human effort enlightened by intelligence Aere 
pcrenriiti.s. Rut after the aneienl custom which 
lecjuired that in order to make the work endure, 
the living body of a man should be walled up 
in masonry, our master architects have entombed 
in their work thousands of palpitating souls. 
I’eople no longer see them under the facing of 
marble or Roman cement. But at times I seem 
to hear them and, under the noble roll of the 
liturgy of “classical thought”, the man who 
listens can hear it too. The ritual on the high 
alter takes no account of them, but the faithful 
who follow, that docile and distracted crowd 
which rise and kneel at the prescribed signs, 
ruminate in their dreams on those other herbs 
of St. John. France is rich in souls. But the old 
peasant woman hides it, just as she hides her 
money. 

I have just recovered the key of a lost 
staircase which leads to some of these proscribed 
souls. The stairs in the wall, coiled like a serpent, 



rises from the profound depths of my Self to those 
high terraces whose forehead is crowned by stars. 
None of the things I saw there were to me sights 
unknown. I had seen them all before—1 knew 
this very well--but I did not know where I had 
seen them. I had more than once recited from 
memory, with its lapses to be sure, the lessons 
in thought which I had formerly learnt—from 
one of my old old selves was it ? Today I read 
that lesson again in its clarity and fulness in 
the hook which is held out before me by that 
unlettered genial soul, by the man who knew 
every one of its pages by heart, Rarakrishna. 

Him I present to you, in my turn, not as a 
new book, but a very old one which all of you 
have gone through, though many might have 
stepped only at the alphabet. At bottom, it is 
always the same book that one reads, only the 
script varies. But the eje ordinarily remains 
fixed on ibe rind. forgetting to bite at the 
kernel. 

It is always the same book. It is always 
the same man. The eternal Son of Man. Our 
Son. Our God born again. At each of his 
returns he reveals Himself just a little richer 
of the universe. 

With ibe difTcrences that lime and plac(‘. 
make Rainkrislma i*' a younger brother of our 
Christ. 

We may. il wo like, show, as free thinking 
exegesists are trying to do today, that the 
doctrines that (ilirist preached were current in 
the Oriental world before his time and were 
sown abroad by the thinkers of Chaldea, Egypt, 
Athens and Ionia. Yet we can never present 
the personality of Christ (it does not mallei 
whether il is fact or only legend-—these are but 
two orders of the same, realitj) from prey ailing 
rightly in human history, over the personality 
of a Plato, ft is a monumental and a necessary 
creation of the soul of humanity, ft is its finest 
fruit grown in one of its autumns. The same 
tree has proauced by the same law of nature 
life and legend. They are both of the same 


living flesh, and the emanation of ita vinotn, 
breath and moisture. 

I bring to Europe, which ignores it, the 
fruit of a new autumn, a new message of the 
soul, the sjmphony of India, whicli bears the 
name of Ramkrishna. It can be shewn, as we 
shall try to do. that this symphony, like that of 
Beethoven, is built up of hundreds of muMcal 
elements of the past. Rut the master spirit in 
which all these elements are brought together, 
and who organizes them in a supreme harmony 
is always the man who gives his name to the 
yyork, though generations might have toiled upon 
it. And it is he, who from his victorious sign* 
post, marks out a new era. 

The man whose figure I am invoking today 
was the crowning glory of two thousand years 
irf spiritual life of a people of three hundred 
millions. Dead these forty years, he is the soul 
that animates modern India. He was neither 
a hero of action like Gandhi, nor a hero of art 
and iiitel/cct like Goethe and Tagore. He was 
a little village Brahmin of Besngal, whose ex¬ 
ternal life passed within its narrow frame-work, 
without stirring events and outside the political 
and .social activities of his times. But his 
spiritual life embraced the multitudinous throng 
of gods and men. It formed a part of the very 
.source of divine energy, of Shakti, of whom 
Vidyapali. the old poet of Mithila, sings. 

There are \ery feyv who reach back to the 
source. This insignificant villager of Bengal, who 
ii.slened to the message of his heart, has found his 
yyay to the shores of the inner Ocean. He has 
weilded himself to it, thus realising the couplet 
o( the Hpanishad : 

“I am older than the radiant gods. 

1 am the firsl-boin of the Es.sence. 

I am the artery of Immortality.” 

I wish to bring In the cars of fever-stricken 
Europe, yvhich has murdered slce}>, the pulse- 
beats nf ibis arlei) . 1 wish to sprinkle its lips 
with the blood of immortality. 


{The Modern Review, April, 1929) 


BEETHOVEN THE SPIRITUAL HERO 


ROMAIN HOLLAND 


The musical genius of Beethoven is of 
universal renown. But what is very little 
known is his grand spirit, I wish to say a 
few words about it to my Indian friends for, 
I know that they would appreciate fervently, 
the heroic and religious aspects of Beetho¬ 
ven’s character. 

Beethoven, coming as he did of a poor 
family, received an education which was 
not at all complete. He supplemented it 
by his own efforts, his life-long studies and 
his burning meditations. He was never 
satisfied like most of the musicians ( even 
some of the greatest like Mozart) with a 
deep knowledge of his own art. Beethoven 
wanted to know everything. He wrote in 
1809 : 

“There is no work of thought which 
should be too learned for me. With the 
least pretension of knowing such works 
thoroughly, I have striven from my very child¬ 
hood to grasp the sense of the best and the 
wisest works of all ages. Shame to an artist 
who does not consider it his duty to push 
this spirit of research to the farthest point 
possible.” 

But more study is not all ; merely to 
understand is not sufficient. One must learn 
to select, Beethoven has preference always 
for the greatest and the best. His instinct 
goes straight thither from the beginning; 
Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe, the .sages of 
Greece and Rome, the poets and thinkers of 
India—a veritable Eagle’s vision ! I think 
of his correspondence with the Orientalist 
Hammer—Purgstall in 1809 and the common 
plan of working on Indian pastoral drama 


( on Devayani; vide the Modeun Review, 
March 1927 ). I remember his attraction for 
the religious ideas of India and for litera¬ 
ture of Persia. The Solliloquy of Maobbtii 
threw Beethoven into a delirium of emotion 
and he conceived writing music to Macbeth, 
unfortunately not finished.* No less a loss to 
the world is his music on F'ah.st which 
Beethoven wanted to write from 1808—a 
work which made him cry with enthusiasm 
and regret, when a friend reminded him of 
it in 1827, But the indifFerenec of Goethe, 
not to speak of his ill will in regard to 
Beethoven, discouraged the latter. What to 
speak of sympathy, even a single appreciation 
from Goethe of the adinirable music for 
Egmunu was denied to Beethoven.^ But 

1. Beethoven possessed the power of con¬ 
centration to an extraordinary degree. He 
used to carry in his memory the contimts of 
several great compositions simultaru'ously. 
He used to construct them in spirit without 
producing them publicly till they satisfied him 
completely. That is how numerous inspired 
creations, almost complete, were lost to us ; 
for his premature death prev'ented him from 
translating his dreams into notations. 

2. Apart from a certain personal coolness, 
Goethe, already aged, felt a sort of instinc¬ 
tive antipathy for the new-born romauti- 
ci-" I whose passionate music seemed to Goethe 
(and he was wrong !) to have a dangerous 
expression through Beethoven. Those crises 
of the soul disturbed Goethe’s serenity, 
conquered at the cost of struggles and sacri¬ 
fices. The “olympian” as Goethe was called 
alone knew the dangers which he repulsed 
from the depths of his soul and which he 
wished to impress upon all those who took 
the risk of reawakening the “soul-troubles.” 
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more generous than Goethe, Beethoven con¬ 
served his warm admiration for the poet 
down to the last days. In his conversations 
Beethoven expressed profound thoughts and 
judgments on Goethe, Schiller and Klopstock. 

Beethoven used to read, again and again, 
his favourite books. The volumes of his 
small library wore full of marks and under¬ 
linings which all attest his warm admiration. 
Unfortunately that library is dispersed with 
the exception of two volumes of Shakespeare, 
the OoY.ssY and the Westostucher Divan of 
Goethe. A Herlin manuscript of Beethoven 
contains a collection of quotations which hf' 
had transcribed out of the books that 
he studied j here also we find the 
TRANSCiiriTiON.s mixcd up with Beethoven's 
own RKi'r,E(”noN.s and both are of equally 
groat interest. (Quotations and personal 
thoughts seem to be of the same substance. 
While reading, wo arc incliiied to ask if it 
were Homer, Herder, Kant, Schiller or 
Beethoven who speaks ! One would feel that 
the same hand had been striking the notes 
of accord and that the whole weaves into the 
same texture of Harmony ! Being a man 
whose natural language was that of sound and 
not of words, Beethoven sometimes used to 
borrow his expressions from others ; but he 
only took such expressions as were already 
his own. One would almost swear tLit some 
of the most striking expressions are Beetho¬ 
ven's own language. In any case, what were 
only noble thoughts, general and abstract 
truths which the authors cited, came to be 
animated, quivering, pulsating under the pen 
of Beethoven, who seemed to rewrite them 
with his heart’s blood. For we read them in 
his life and find them transfused into his blood. 
His grand cortege of friends from ancient 
India, from Greece, or from Germany—all 


idealist participate in his suffering and M9. 
heroism. From this ensemble of thought, 
flowing or sparkling, what is the form that 
emerges ? What picture ? What statue of 
the soul ? 

To begin with, we see a Herculean grand¬ 
eur wrestling with fate; then a heroic 
renunciation which raises itself above fate by 
accepting it—Hercules on the funeral pyre. 

The ancient writers had worked on a 
tragedy—Hercules on Mount Oeta, which later 
on the Christian writers had likened to the 
Passion of Christ. When I read Beethoven, 

I am struck by the identity of suffering and of 
magnanimity. It is always the sanje Passion, 
the eternal Passion of offering oneself in 
sacrifice to Humanity. 

1 shall cite certain poignant pieces, 
extracted from the Notes of Beethoven, and 
I shall mix in the design, the passages which 
he had transcribed from his studies and his 
own thoughts, so that one can see to what 
extent the one and the other proceed from 
the same spirit: 

“Now fate ha.s laid hold on me” (Homer) 
“W^ould that I. do not disappear into the 
dust without tglory ! No, let me accomplish, 
first of all, grand things whose echo would 
resound in the cars of the generations to 
come.” (Beethoven) 

“Wishest Thou then the laurels of victory, 
without the dangers of battle ?” (Herder) 

“Show thy strength, O Fate ! We are 
not masters of ourselves ; he who is deter¬ 
mined would attaiii self-mastery. May it 
be so then.’’ (Beethoven) 

“Under the teeth of the tiger-- I thank 
the Almighty, on High ! I die suffering, but 
not in error.” (Herder) 

“Endure ! (Entsagung) Accept! ( Erge- 
bung) Thus we shall gain ground even in the 
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depth of misery and we shall render our¬ 
selves worthy of the pardon of God for our 
faults." (Beethoven) 

“ViDK MALi'M i;t T saw evil 

days and I accepted. (Pliny) 

‘‘Only to Him, to Him alone, to God 
who knows everything, that we should resign 
all I" (Beethoven) 

“W'^hat can I do ? To be greater than 
Fate, to love them who hate ns and to seek 
the highest good of perfecting ourselves in 
creation." (/jacharias Werner) 

“Thou canst not be a man for thyself. 
Thou canst exist only for others . . . O God, 
give me .strength to concpicr myself." 

(Beethoven) 

And in conclusion, I (juote four lines of 
Zacharias Werner which Beethoven so well 
extracted that they seem to-day like the 
brazen inscription of the soul of Beethoven— 
a Chri.stian Maren.s Aurelius—a warrior 
sage of antit|uity : 

“Fight for Righteousness and for his 
daughter, the Eternal Liberty glorified by 
Law. Submit thyself to the inflexible will 
of Iron Fate ! Obey and renounce thyself !” 

Kampt fur das Recht und fur des Rechtes 

Tochter 

Die durchsgesety verklart cu go Freihcit, 
Ergebutig in deji ungebengten Willen 
Dos eiseruen geschicks ; gehor.sam und 

Entsagung'** 

The most penetrating spirits amongst the 
contemporaries of Beethoven—men who had 
approached him with understanding which 
gives .sympathy—had found in his the grand 
drama of Sacrifice, and their hearts were 
pressed with a sort of religious emotion. The 
poet liellstab, the musicologist Kochlitz, the 
organist Freudenburg, have almost the same 
expressions in depicting Beethoven : “the 


patient man of suffering"—“who had brought 
to millions of souls the joy, the pure spiritual 
joy”,—“the man who in order to give his best 
to the world, was obliged to be deeply 
wounded and tortured", and, who, although 
lonely, had united in the embrace of his 
‘ HYMN TO Joy” all men all brothers. 

'fo a noble frietid -a woman .suffering like 
him, to . Countess Erdody, Beethoven wrote in 
imperishable words which bad become the 
motto of all heroic souls ; 

“ffV, finite ftcfngs, are endowed ivUh infi¬ 
nite spirit ; iiv nre born only for suffering 
ami for joy : and we may ahwst say thai 
those who are chosen by Fate, receive Joy 
through Suffering." 

He was, while alive, as lie is to-day, the 
groat consoler for us. He is for all ages the 
most noble tonu; in European music, with the 
vigorous Handel .• but the latter, health 
incarnate, turns his eyes away from suffering 
or screens it with his dazzling brilliance. 
Beethoven opens his arms to all sufferings and 
leads them to joy. 

The benefaction of his music does not 
rest only on his large and profound humanity, 
comparable only to that of Shakespeare,^ who 
shares the bread of daily life with all. To those 
who know how to listen to Beethoven, his 
mu.sic seems to be a religious light, a revela¬ 
tion of the Inlinite ; of that Douiilk-Infinitj:, 
that which is enveloping us and that which is 
within un. Beethoven passes through our 
hearts that ecstacy in which J. II. Andreas 

III ...____ 

J. 1 he great composer Schubert, while 
young, used to see Beethoven often worn 
with age, lost in his dreams. Without daring 
to discuss with Beethoven, Schubert said to 
one of his friends : To compare Mozart with 
Beethoven is like comparing Schiller with 
Shakespeare. Schiller is already understood, 
Shakespeare far from being so, for a long 
time still. 
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Sturapfl ( 1823 ) found Beethoven, sitting on 
a grassy sward in a valley near Vienna, con¬ 
templating the starry heavens—that ecstacy 
which Beethoven made to shine with the 
palpitation of the stars, in the sublime 
Addakfo of one of his (iuatrets. ( In E flat, 
Opus 50, dedicated to Count, llasiunoirsky ) : 

“My spirit” said Beethoven to Stuinplf, 
‘^mounts upto the Prime Source ( Ur(|iiellc ) 
from which flows inexhaustibly the stream of 
the whole creation. The things that would 
penetrate the heart must come from on high ; 
otherwise we have only notes, bodies without 
soul, mcic mud. The human spirit should 
build out of the earth where the divine spark 
had been sent, banished as it were for a time, 
and like the field sown by the peasant, the 
human spirit should blossom and fructify ; 
thus enriched and multipli(id, it should go 
back to the Source from which it had 
einerfied.'’ 

Thus the genius of Beethoven appears as 
a perennial stream of Life which Hows from 
the Cnpielie, the Prime Source, and with 
thousands of human streams mingling with 
one another, goe.s back to the original spring. 
Thus the great musical genius is the mediator 
between the human and the Divine and he 
is fully conscious about the magic character 
of the Art of which he is the Sovereign. 

"Music”, said Beethoven, "is the nonmate¬ 
rial entrance into a world tliat is the highest 
in our knowledge. It is a world which enve¬ 
lops mankind and yet it cannot grasp that 
world fully ••■Music is the revelation which is 
higher than all philosophy, all wisdom. It is 
the Sacred Wine that exalts tlic soul unto 
the region of New Birth, unto a New Child¬ 
hood, and I am the Bachchus who presses 
that magniBcent wine for human beings—wine 
that makes them God—intoxicated. God is 


nearer than anybody else to mein my Art*** 
He shall be free from misery, in which the 
others arc engulfed.” ( Conversation with 
Bettiua Brentano, 1810). 

These are the words of illumination. We, 
who have verified on ourselves their efficacy, 
we can boar witness to their prophetic value. 
Two women of his age measured the compre¬ 
hensiveness of the words, through their intui¬ 
tion of love and of genius. Bettina Brentano 
was so fascinated as to dare writing to 
Goethe ; "None has any doubt on the matter, 
but I declare that Beethoven inarches long in 
advance of the thoughts of the whole of 
humanity and 1 have doubt as to whether we 
shall ever bo able to capture his thoughts 
fullv.” ( IHIO ) 

'riioresa of Brunswick, "Tiik ImmoutAI. 
Bei.ovi-u*’-* old and lovely, long after the 
death of him who loved her, wrote in a diary : 
"Beethoven had oiitpasscd his age as well 
as ours. His epoch did not understand him. 
A Christ without comparison.’’ ^ 

•1. Beethoven used that name in a letter 
which had been discovered amongst his 
intimate papers after his death and which 
were supposed to have been addressed to the 
Hungarian Countess Tiiercsa Burnswick. Al¬ 
though certain doubts subsist still on that 
indentilicatioii, it is no less certain that pro¬ 
found affection united Beethoven with the 
Bruiisvvieks. He dedicated to Theresa the 
lovely Sonata for piano (Opus 78) and to her 
brother Franz the famous Appassionata 
{ Opus 87 ). Theresa never married and after 
the death of Beethoven, .she consecrated her 
life to the service of the poor. She was the 
first to found in Europe a foundling hospital. 

5. Theresa, profoundly Christian in spirit 
wished to say in this phrase (written in 
l'’ronch in the original text) that she is not 
permitted to compare Beethoven with Christ, 
bnt that maintaining all proportion, Beethoven 
was a Christ 
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I 

An Appeal to The French For Coming 
To The Aid of Suffering Germany 

Before suffering there is neither victor 
nor vanquished. 

One of the most sacired traditions of our 
people is to uncover before the Dead that is 
being carried, no matter what sort of life the 
person had lived. Doctors, hospital nurses, 
sisters of charity—all those who watch over 
human siiflering for diminishing it--have the 
signal honour of consecrating to one and all 
who suffer, the same devotion. 

Fortified by these sacred .sentiments, we 
come to apj)cal to Franco : 

The people of Germany die of hunger. 
Thousands of innocents expiate cruelly the cou- 
scquences of the scourge of war of which they 
are not more culpable than the arabitioji, the 
avidity, and the selfishness of their governing 
classes. In Berlin, in Leipzig, in Friburg, when 
the bread cost ( about the end of October ) 
seven to ten million marks, the monthly salary 
of an intellectual worker never reached the 
hundredth of that price. Professors, doctors, 
engineers, advocates, sell their books and 
their instruments of work for buying bread. 
The students of certain universities are 
obliged to go a-begging about the country in 
large groups, fn Berlin 70 per cent of the 
children go to school without a sufficient meal. 
A large number of them have no hot .soup 
except every two days. Thousands of families 
weakened by privations sink slowly. The 
suffering from cold goes to add to that of 


hunger. The winter opens with a terrible 
famine and epidemics. 

France was chivalrous not long ago when 
the Great Victor Hugo was living to help ; 
France extended her hands to the vanquished 
on the field of battle and nursed their wounds, 
\Vc issue this appeal to all of our race 
without distinction of party or creed. Alas ! 
the French are dccim.ated by diverse 
passions ! But let us do justice to one 
another. All of us have this in common, that 
all of us have nvspoct for our France, that all 
of us have faith in Iier nobility, and have 
an.xiety to safeguard it. Lot us show it to 
the world, Ivct us affirm that there is no place 
in the French heart for base hatred, or a more 
ignoble callousness about the misfortunes of 
other people. Lot us prove rather, that vic¬ 
torious France remains still the land of 
cornpas.sion. 

No one can prove his victory except by 
the greatness of his soul. And the highest 
force is the force of Charity, 

We invite the French to extend the hand 
of succour to the jjcople whom they have 
defeated. 

(This appeal of intanational amity, issued 
by the p;rcatesl living writer of France in 
favour of her age-old adversary, was signed 
by some, of the foremost men of science and 
lefteis : Professor Langevin (physicist) and 
Professor Miellct (philologist) of the College 
de France, Professor Charles Cide (econo¬ 
mist) of the Faculty of Law, Mon. Buisson, 
President of .'he League of the Rights of 
man, Frans MasereeU, the artist, G. 
Duhamel, Pierre Hamp, Jean Richard Bloch, 
Charles Vildrac, and. other distinguished 
writers of modern France.) 



n 

The peoples of to-day are but the puppets 
of politics and finance. Unfortunately, they 
are not yet sufficiently organized to put an 
immediate stop to that sinister game of 
antagonism and virulent intrigues which ruin 
the nations equally. For, who does not know 
the shameful bargainings of this age wherein 
victory as well as defeat of nations have come 
to be matters of '^business” for the "men of 
prey” from both the contending countries ? 

But if we, in France, and in Germany as 
well in England, have not yet been successful 
to form a strong party of enlightened views, 
and an independent press wliich can control 
the Governments and upset their suspicious 
combinatioi»s, wo may use the force of 
I'UOTKST which can make itself heard 
beyond the frontiers. Even when constrained 
to submit to a deadly politics, our peoples 
have the power and the duty to proclaim that 
they disapprove of it, to condemn publicly 
tlu! acts of oppression and the excitations of 
hatred, by which one tries to maintain disu¬ 
nion between nations, profitable only to 
national exploiters. Above all, the peoples 
should never neglect any occ.asion to affirm 
their solidarity amidst the sufferings and 
ruins of the monstrous catastrophe, in which 
they are hurled one against another, with 
bandaged eyes. There is no better remedy 
against such evils than the magic word : 
MUTTJAI-AID. Its value docs not lie solely 
in the material help which the murdering 
nations can render to one another. It lies, 
moreover, in the moral consolation which it 
may bring for Itheir redemption. The thing 
which has blasted the soul of Europe, the 
thing which weighs darkly on the heart of the 
two peoples ( Franco-German ) through years 
of warfare—no less in the heart of the victor 


than in that of the vanquished—the thing 
which obstructs the revival of taste in life, 
in activity, in hope—that is mutual distrust, 
rancour and degrading suspicion. The two 
victims accuse one another of that and 
increase their misfortune. Friends of France 
and Germany, alleviate the suffering rather 
by sharing it. Eet us not loose time in vain 
recriminations about the past; but let us 
strive, so that the future may be brighter for 
our soti.s. An immense field of activity claims 
all our hands. To work, one and all, for a 
common cause ! 

[The above addtcss urn communicated by 
Mon. Romain Holland to a meeting held in 
January 1924 at Hotel dc Societes. 
Savantes in Paris under the auspices of the 
French' section of the International Wamends 
League for Peace and Freedom) 

III 

I return spending a few weeks in 
Germany. I have seen many Germans, not 
only from one city to another, but in the same 
city, from one class or generation to another 
and sometimes in the same. How could one 
speak of establLshiug relations between a 
Germany which is not united, which one can¬ 
not embrace as a whole, and a France which 
is no less multiple and divided ? The very 
first necessity will be to try for long, with 
patience and sincerity ; to bring together for 
( and, perhaps, for France also ) the diverse 
elements of the tableau—so as to make again 
a "Gt'rrnany” of Madame de Stael. That is a 
difficult task, especially at this hour when 
that enormous mass is in a .state of fusion. 

Secondly, I find that I cannot at this time 
fix any mure my gaze on the Franco-German 
quarrel. The tragic events which are on the 
way to accomplish their ends on the whole of 
the Old World, relegate that quarrel to the 
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museum of cast-off clothes amidst the 
clamourings of the past! The great nations 
of the Occident are on the eve of ruin. It is 
but natural that there should be only quest¬ 
ions of revenge or domination between them ! 
If these enraged bloodhounds persist in tear¬ 
ing one another to pieces, the heavy rod of 
Destiny alone will separate them, and curb 
them, bruised and humiliated. May the 
harshness of n)y language be pardoned by 
those who would read me. Here for the last 
eleven years I have watched this stupid war 
crumbling the pillars of European civilization, 
and I have cried out in consternation through 
my article ‘‘Above the Battlefield” (September 


1914). But what can an isolated voice do ? 
Now I am keeping silent. I have no more 
fear, for I see Fate. And I know that Fate is 
wise when the peoples arc mad. Fate has 
taken possession of the helm. Let any one 
who can try to snatch it from her ! 

Young souls, with heart strong and tem¬ 
pered in battle, who amongst you is ready to 
dispute the reign of Destiny ? 

iMon. Romain Rolland spent this summer 
in Germany and communicated these lines 
to “La Revue Kuropeenne” {August 1925) 
at the invitation of the Editor to 
write something in connection with the 
“Inquest on Germany.) 

{The Modern Review, Octolyer, 1925, Pp. 383-85) 


ADIEU TO GORKY 

ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Sorrow overpowers me as 1 learn of the 
death of my dearest friend, comrade in arms, 
companion of twenty years, and I feel that 
the agony would not permit me to write an 
article for the press. It would tend rather 
to get concentrated in the poignant memories. 
At this cruel hour of separation, it i.s not the 
great man and the illustrious writer who is 
before my eyes ; it is neither his vast life 
nor his powerful writings ; it is the summer 
month passed together,—that hour of depar¬ 
ture from the Moscow station, towards the 
end of July, 193.5, his look fixed on mine, his 
aSectionatc eyes, his deep warm voice, his 
strong loyal hand, that insatiable life, resemb¬ 
ling his narratives, a veritable river of 
thoughts and pictures ; that youthful flame. 


that boisterous enthusiasm for the New World 
which he has contributed to build ; that 
immense goodness in the heart of everything. 
Yea, I would love to be silent and better 
be with him, in that Eternal calm wherein his 
great heart is interred. 

But as I have not the right to hold in me 
alone my agony and my affection may I 
address then, before all, a brief and impass¬ 
ioned salutation of glory and sorrow. T am 
but one of the millions for whom his death 
is the greatest mourning of humanity since 
the death of Lenin. 

Gorky was the first, the greatest of the 
paths to the proletarian revolution, brought 
to it their entire co-operation the prestige 
of their glory and rich experience. 



The man who, ever since his infancy, was 
enveloped in misery and shame of the 
enslaved proletariat, who, like Dante, emerged 
from the Inferno but was not alone, bringing 
out with him companions of pain whom he 
has saved. 

Seldom has a great writer played a 
higher role. He was like the Director of 
Letters, Arts and Sciences in the U. S. S. R. 
their guide, their severe master, and their 
defender. By his vast intelligence and his 
goodness without limit, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment have been benefited ; it had duly 
honoured him and its chiefs were his personal 
friends. 

He died exactly at the period in which 
was accomplished the work that sets thi* seal 
on Sovictic triumph—that magnificent consti¬ 
tution, the most humane and free which has 
ever been received by a people—and towards 
which his thoughts must have contributed. I 


heard him speak about that in course of our 
meeting last summer. 

Last evening, I listened, with a tightening 
of heart, in the Radio from the Moscow 
station, the sombre ‘Tunoral march’^ of 
Beethoven and the heavy words announcing 
the death of Gorky. I felt as if I were in 
Moscow, with the millions of men and women 
in mourning. My thoughts made of that 
night the funeral vigil of my Sleeping F'riend. 
In a few days f shall feel on my shoulder his 
bier, which I would have borne if I were in 
Moscow. 

h'riends ! let u.s bring together our 
.sorrow, our love, our veneration ! Many 
honours wmild come to glorify the great man, 
his name is borne by one of the most virile 
towns of U. S. S. R. ; but the most beautiful 
and sacred of all tombs is in our heart. 

(Modern Review, August, 1936) 


ON RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

ROMAIN HOLLAND 


In Krance Tagore is hardly known 
except as possessing the grave vi.sage of the 
poet-prophet—that imposing figure, wrapped 
in mystery, whose gentle speech, graceful 
movement, and whose beaming brown eyes 
under the shadow of fine eye lashes 7-adiatc 
•serene majesty. Meeting him at first, one 
involuntarily feels as though one were at 
church and talks in a hushed voice. 
Then if you are permitted to watch more 
closely the fine and proud profile, you will 
observe beneath the placid symphony of the 
lines the dominant sadness, th.'' gaze without 
illusions, tlie virile intellect which resolutely 


faces the battle of life and does not let the 
spirit be rulfled by it. And you will remem¬ 
ber in his ethereal poems, woven light and 
shade, the mystic voyager, the soul eternal, 
in its journey from world to world in quest 
of the Divine Lover, reflecting in its garb 
the light of the V'^edas. And also the 
solemn j)rophccy addressed to the nations of 
the earth, pointing to the curse of Siva 
hanging over civilizations triumphant but 
crumbling. 

That voice of the Brahmin, as of his great 
ancestors, seems always fashioned for chan¬ 
ting sacrificial hymns on the summits, one 
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never imagines that it may also serve for 
homely talk. When Europe thinks of the 
great geniuse.s of India, she thinks only of 
their scriousnos.s, she forgets the smile that 
plays on the lips of the Buddha, the mocking 
good humour which one meets again in the 
beautiful dialogues in the Majjhimanikayo. 
The sages and gods of Asia—leaving aside 
the terrifying prophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, who,I believe, never laughed—all know 
irony. Irony lurks behind even the oldest 
of the sacred books. Only we stupid Euro¬ 
peans reduce their features to the uniformity 
of solemn seriousness. The saints of their 
legends do laugh. 

The tale runs,—Tagore himself tells it—- 
that one day the kid came weeping to Brahma 
and said to him : “Lord, why is it that I 
serve as food for all creatures ?” “Welt, my 
child," answered Brahma, “I wish I could 
help you, even I feel tempted to crunch you." 

If Brahma himself can jest with his 
creatures, it is only natural that the minor 
gods and sages cannot be sparing in the 
matter. The religious festivals of India 
often v<‘rge on gaiety quite Italian, One 
needs to read A Passage to India, the bri- 
lliiut novel of E. M. Forster, in which there 
occurs a description of the celebration of 
Krishna’s birth with songs, dances and 
children’s sports. For the amusements of the 
itifant-god in the cradle high functionarie.s 
and grave professors abandon themselves to 
its revels miked of foot, begarlanded and 
cymbal-beating, even as the disciples of the 
Swami in the Himalayas like their cousins of 
Greece know Olympian laughter. And the 
sages of India, never dupes of Maya, enjoy 
their games all the better. Sometimes they 
abash their own sincere admirers. 

My friend, C. F. Andrews, who for twenty 


years has made India his second home an 
is one of the closest of Tagore’s friends, ha 
told me that the first day he met him h 
thought himself obliged not to depart fron 
the grave and formal manner and talk of thi 
Master. But before the day was out, th< 
Guru had played a joke on him, at whicl 
Andrews still laughs to-day. 

Humour has never been absent in thi 
thinkers and poets of India, It is the natu 
ral counter-poise to meditation. And th< 
mind of a Tagore owes to it in part its 
equilibrium. The visionary, whom yoi 
imagine to be plunged in contemplation 
smilingly watches the tragi-comedy of tht 
world (like that other visionary, the most 
powerful epic poet of our Europe, Car 
Spitteler). And both of them miss nothing 
in the play with its hundred different acts, 

Tagore is born in a tragic epoch in which 
the destiny of mankind, and particularly of 
his own numerous people, is on trial. Upon 
him rests the mission of enlightening and 
guiding the men of his time who seek tc 
cross the swollen stream. Hence it is that 
the task of poetic and prophetic illumination 
occupies the place of honour in his creative 
work ; the task of observation comes second. 
Europe has taken less notice of the latter, 
because while his poems and essays have a 
universal character, the field of observation 
of the novels and stories is naturally Indian. 
Precisely on this account his works should 
attract the attention of those who, already 
fascinated by the blinding light which is 
visible on the horizon—the light of the 
Indian Sun,—seek to know the people out 
of whom have sprung the living geniuses: 
Tagore, Aurobinda Ghose, .lagadish Bose,— 
and that saint Mahatma. 

Of all the novels of Tagore the only one 
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(ranslated into French : The Home and the 
World, although very beautiful, is perhaps 
the least characteristic of his works of obser¬ 
vation, for it is of all the most lyrical, the 
most introspective and the most akin to the 
poems. 

But it is in a number of stories and social 
novels that Tagore has undertaken the task of 
painting Indian society ; and he has done 
this with a fearlessness of spirit which attacks 
without bitterness but at the same time 
without extenuation the prejudices of the 
time and depicts with mischievous good 
humour the typos of the higher and middle 
bourgeoisie of Bengal. 

The famine question occupies him in more 
than one work ; especially the position of 
the widow, so wretched in India, where she 
cannot remarry, where she has no home, 
and nothing to call her own, not even herself. 
This is a secondary motive in Chaturanga. 
It is the principal theme of the story— 
Fiuknds. 

T’hc principal work, Gora, the longest 
novel of Tagore, portrays the two parts into 
which Hindu society is divided : the conser¬ 
vative Hindus, hundred per cent nationalist, 
irchaic, fanatical ; and the free-thinkers of the 
Rrahmo Sumaj who no less intolerant—the 
floir.MS and BouRNrsrK.vs of Indisi. This 
conjures up a very rich and exceedingly daring 
licturc which has made for the author 
uiemies in’both camps. His gentle puckish 
rony finds pleasure in finally discovering its 
lero in the leader of political, religious and 
sxtreme nationalism, a foundling of Irish 
)lood, received of charity into the bosom of a 
amily of gallant Hindus, unprejudiced at 
leart. 

ThieUs one of tbej^most living pictures of 


India if not of today—of ten or fifteen years 
ago ( change is so prodigiously rapid and our 
friend W. W. Pearson, who had left India in 
191G, hardly recognised it in 1919 ). Until 
it appears in French, we offer to the public 
of France that delightful novel, whose Bengali 
title is Chaturanga ( (iuatour—literally with 
four parts ). I do not think it will be found 
too foreign. If the Swami who dances—the 
master of emotion, and Satish, who follows 
every path in the search of god and at last 
turns his back on them all in order the better 
to meet Him—these two products of 
Hinduism—-are not to be met by our European 
wayside, we rccougnise Gajmohau as our own, 
the saintly aetheist, the Hindu free thinker, 
and Srivilas, the story-teller, the upright man 
who is always a trifle overlooked, for reasons 
of sentiment. 

The charming Datnini, on the other hand, 
belongs to every country. Tagore excels in 
the portrayal of the feminine character ; in 
that little masterpiece—Friend, it is drawn 
with passionate delicacy. The women in his 
works appear to us always more alive and 
truer than the men, perhaps because they are 
closer to universal nature, less deformed by 
the social pro]udico8 of the country and age. 

The whole atmosphere of this little work 

sometimes reminds one of a Victorian novel— 
of an aristocratic Hickens, or, in its best 
pages, of Thackory of Henry lOsmond, on 
account of its good nature, fingering smile, 
mixture of tenderness and irony-mclanchoIy 
at heart. But what belongs alone to the poet 
of the Cygne ( Bengali : Balaka ) is nature’s 
vibrant passion in which the story is steeped. 
And beneath the flow of woids of the story 
teller the wordless song of the soul throbbing 
behind the veil—the music of silence. 

November, 1924. 



ROMAIN ROLLAND AND RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, m. a., d. utt. (Paris) 


Dr. Tagore, several years after receiving 
liis jVobo] Ib'ize— (the lirst iu Asia (1913)), 
visited France in 1920—21, when! had the 
rare good fortune of being also in Paris, 
where Dr. Tagore was the honoured guest in 
the Palatial Garden House of the Jeweish- 
French banker, Mon. Albert Kahn. Landing 
in Marseilles, I came straight to !Paris, where 
I met by happy chance Sri Rathindranath 
Tagore, the eldest son of the Poet, who kindly 
brought me to the garden house of Hois do 
Boulogne. Here in the dining room, all 
Tagore’s guests and visitors were sumptuously 
fed and had quiet talks with the Indian 
peer. Here came my revered Professor the 
famous Freneh-Sanskritist Prof. Rylvain Levi, 
who with hi.s wife, visited vSantiniketan in 
192.3 -21. Here also came the world 
famous French philosopher Henri Bergson, 
the French poet Andre Gige, who translated 
"Gitanjali” and thus brought the name of 
Tagore all over P’rance, and in fact all over 
the world (including Africa ) where PTench 
is spoken. Ro came many distinguished 
artists of P'rance, who in 1930—31 held an 
exhibition of Tagore’s paintings, introduced 
by two lady admirers, Victoria Ocampo of 
Argentina and the poetess Countess Noillais. 

I was aflectionately taken to the bedroom 
of the poet by his loving grand-daughter 
Manjushree (Ihatterjee (wife of K. P. 
Chatterjee, a close friend of my brother-in- 
law Sri Ashoke Chatterjee). I found Dr. 
Tagore busy with bis lectures to be delivered 
in the United States of America (1921) and 
I was very happy to find him in good health 


and creative vitality. So in the right moment 
and in a peaceful atmosphere came the French 
Nobel Lauriate and thinker Remain Holland, 
with his English-knowing sister Madeleine 
Holland. Madeleine Holland invited me to the 
International Congress of Women for Peace 
and P’roedora at the lovely lake-city of Lugano 
( Swiss ) in 1922, where I had the privilege 
of meeting the British Philosopher and 
Scientist Mr. Bertrand Russell of f-ambridge, 
Mon. George Diihamel (PTench Academy) and 
later—German Nobel Lauriate Hermann 
Hesse, whose book (uititled "Siddhartha ’ 
recorded his impressions of Buddhist Ceylon 
and India. So Tagore was in good company 
and thanks to his son Rathindranath, I 
could complete my three years ( 1919—23 ) 
cultural tour through Europe from Scandi¬ 
navia ( Norway, Sweden, Denmark etc.) to 
Egypt, Palestine and the Hebrew University 
of -Jerusalem. 

Romain Holland’s works were partly tran¬ 
slated by Rev. C. F. Andrews of Santiniketan 
and those fragments of Holland’s works were 
published in tlie Blnglish monthly Journal 
Modern Review, edited by Sri Ramananda 
Chatterjee. 

So I had friendly contact with Romain 
Holland and his sister Madeleine, who came 
to know my name and address from my 
professor Jules Bloch, professor of the 
University of Paris and the famous French 
School of Living Oriental Languages (Ecola 
de Langues Orientales Vivantesb 

Holland was deeply interested in the 
progressive thought and movement of lodia. 
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So I induced Sri Eamananda Chatterjee, to 
send him his two famous journals, the English 
‘Modern Review’ and the Bengali 'Prabashi’, 
where most of tlie important Tagore writings 
were published. So also 1 managed to bring 
to Rolland the Bengali ''Kathamrita” of Sri 
Ramakrishna & Swarai V^ivekananda and on 
these two great prophets of modern India, 
Rolland wrote two masterly biographies, 
after completing with me the biography of 
Mahatma Gandlii, whose English version was 
published by Ganeshan (’o., Madras. 

A noble soul that he was, Romain Rolland 
even etiquired about the recent Bengali and 
other Indian writers, not forgetting the 
humble periodical "Kallol'’, ('dited by jny 
late lamented brother Sri Gokul Nag and the 
artist Sri Dinesh Das. So I’agore, as well as 
Mahatma Gandlii, made it a point to visit 
personally Romain Rolland, in his Swiss 
Asrama on the Lake Leman, in the village of 
Villc-neiive { V'^and ). Their conversation 
was faithfully recorded by his sister Madeleine 
Rolland and published later on in the famous 
French journal “rude’’(11)15-1943) published 
by Rolland’s widow Madame Rolland. 
Madame Rolland for nearly the last twenty 
years has collected all rare and hitherto 
unpublished books, essays etc., of Romain 
Rolland since his death in 1014. 

As through Tagore and Vivekananda, 
Rolland came to know much about modern 


India, so through Mahatma Gandhi, he could 
enter into the '.dark history of African free¬ 
dom, which is the vital problem of the end 
of the 20th Century. 

Only some books and essays I"of Rolland 
so far, have been published or translated in 
Bengali but not in other languages of India, 
yet ho was not only a story-teller or a 
novelist b>it an authority on Art and Music, 
writing standard biographies of Michael 
Angelo and Th^ethoven as well as of Tolstoy. 

So Rolland was a world figure and a 
world-thinker whose works should be trans¬ 
lated in the major languages of India, as they 
have been done in Soviet Russia. The Russian 
luboiirer-:autlior Maxim Gorky, came into 
intimate touch with Rolland and I found sotne 
of Rolland'.s autographed manuscripts in the 
famous Lenin library of Moscow, which I 
hope will publish them at the time of Lenin 
Centenary (1970), just a year after Gandhi’s 
Centenary (19(i!)) in India. 

Rolland never had the ebance of coming 
to India, but he kept in touch with all 
progre.ssivo movements of this sub-conlinent, 
for which Indians should be greatful. 

So, the Tagore Universities of Calcutta 
and Santiniketan should publish books on 
Rolland and the Radical Book Club of 
Calcutta, which has published some Bengali 
translations .shouid be thoroughly revised and 
re-publishcd. 



TWO HISTORIC LETTERS 


Romain Rojj.ani) To Leo Toestoy 


Sir, I would not luive dared to write to 
you if I had not to express to you ray 
passionate admiration. It seems that I know 
you too well through your works, to address 
to you a few complements which would 
appear almost impertinent on the part of a 

boy like in'!.T am tormented by the idea 

of .Death which I find haunting almost every 
page of your novels and above all in your 
IvAX Ti.iitc'ii .I am convinced that ordi¬ 
nary life is not the real life.the reality of 

Life is in the renunciation of the egoistic 
opposition of the living creatures, and in our 
close union with the Supreme Life—the 
Universal being—we should try immediately 
to get fused into that Life. 'Phat is your 
thought I believe. My thoughts also follow 

the same line.I understand that to realise 

that renunciation of selfish personality, we 
must avoid all barren sentimentality and work 
for the benefit of all. And you .say Sir that 
benefit to others, practical charity', and bodily 
work alone can tear ourselvc.s away from the. 
baneful consciousne.ss of our limited ego, can 
give us the atakaxv or (piietude of thought, 
the peaceful sleep of the heart, the only bless¬ 
ing.It is this oblivion of onc^s self. Sir, 

that I am seeking, that I desire with all my 
heart, and I belief that I shall attain it. But 
why do you insist that it can come only 
through masl’AL labour? I ask you this 
question which engages my heart most 


strongly : why do you condemn Art ? Would 
you not use it rather as the most perfect 
instrument for the realisation of renunciation ? 
I read your new work, “What to do ? The 
problem of Art is assigned therein (piite the 
last place. You say that you condemn Art. 
without giving all the reasons for your pros¬ 
cription. Excuse me if I cannot wait any 
longer, and permit me to ask you your 
reasons. T believe to have understood that 
you condemn Art because you detect there¬ 
in the selfi.sh desire of subtle enjoyments 
which make our selfishness more coarse by the 
hyper-cxcitability of our senses. I know that 
alas for the most of the so-called artists, Art 
is nothing bnt an aristrocratic sensualism. 

But is not Art some thing else, some thing 
more ? Another thing which means every 
Tiirxc to a small number of artist ? To them 
it is only Art which means the oblivion of 
the selfish individuality, this absorption into 
the Divine Unity, the creative Ecstasy. In 
that stage what can Death do to us ? Death 
is dead. Sovereign Art has killed Death. 

Am I wrong ? Do tell me Sir if I am 
mistaken. I am in love ‘.with Art because it 
shatters my miserable Ego and unifies me 

with the Eternal Life.do you not believe 

that Art has a great role to play, above all 
amongst old races of men who are dying 
through the excesses of their civilization. 












Please reply to me sir ! Tell me in all like that ?•••! am in need of advice. I fihd 

sincerity, if labour without thought which near about me not a single guide or moral 

you extol, would really satisfy you. Would preceptor. In France, In Europe, I find only 

you never feel the regrets due to the sacrifice indifferent or sceptical people or the 

of Thought and to the disowning of Art; and dilettantes-”" 

moreover, if it is possible to reject Thought May, 1887 

and Art by the simple fact of our wishing Romain Rolland 


Reply Op Tolstoy To Romatx Roij:.and 


To Mon. Romain Rolland 
Dear Brother ! 

I received your first letter. It touched 
me deeply in ray heart. I read it with tears 
in ray eyes. I had the intention of replying 
to it, but could not make time ; and over and 
above the difficulty that I feel in writing in 
French, I must write lengthily in reply to 
your questions which are largely based on a 
misunderstanding. 

The questions raised by you are : Why 
docs manual labour impose itself on us as 
one of the essential conditions of our true 
happiness ? Must we voluntarily cut our¬ 
selves away from all intellectual activities of 
science and art, which seem to be incomp¬ 
atible with manual labour ? 

To this question I have replied, so far as 
I could, in the book entitled What To Do ? 
which I hear has been translated into French. 
I have never presented manual labour as a 
principle, but only as the application of the 
most simple and natural moral law which 
is the very first to appear before all sincere 
people. 

Manual labour, in our depraved society 
the society of the so-called civilized people 
—imposes itself on us uniquely by reason 


of the fact that the principal defect of that 
Society was and is down to this day, that 
we have freed ourselves from manual labour 
and are profiting by the labour of the poorer 
classes ; they are ignorant, unfortunate, veri¬ 
table slaves like the slaves of the old world 
and we do nothing for them in comparison 
with what they do for us. 

The very first proof of the sincerity of 
the people of this Society professing the 
principles of Christianity, philosophical or 
humanitarian, is to try to come as much as 
possible out of this contradiction. 

To succeed in this we have the simplest 
and the readiest method of manual labour 
which starts with the act of taking care of 
oneself. I would never believe in the since¬ 
rity of the Christian convictions, philoso¬ 
phical or humanitarian of a person who 
allows his own chamber pot to be cleaned 
by a servant. 

The shortest and simplest moral formula 
is to take the service of others as little as 
possible, and to serve others as much as 
possible, to demand the least and to give the 
utmost possible in our relations with others. 

This formula, which gives rational mea¬ 
ning to our existence and the happiness 
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which results from the same, removes all the 
difficulties at one stroke, no less the difficulty 
appearing before you : that relating to the 
role of intellectual activity—to Science and 
Art. 

Following the above principle, admit that 
I am never satisfied and happy until I have 
the firm conviction that while acting, I am 
making myself useful to others. The content¬ 
ment of those for whom I act, is an extra, 
a surplus of happiness on which I do not 
count and which cannot influence the choice 
of my actions. My firm conviction that what 
I do is neither useless nor evil but is some¬ 
thing for the good of others, is, therefore, 
the principal condition of my happiness. 

And it is this, which urges involuntarily a 
sincere and ethical man to prefer manual 
work to scientific and artistic works. The 
book that I write needs the work of the 
printers, the symphony that I compose needs 
the work of musicians ; the experiments that 
I make needs the work of those who manu¬ 
facture the instruments of laboratories, the 
picture that I paint needs the work of those 
who make the colours and the canvas. All 
these works may be useful to men, but may 
also be completely useless and even injuri¬ 
ous, as it often happens in many cases. Thus, 
while I work at things whose utility is highly 
debatable and to produce which I must more¬ 
over make others work, I have before and 
around me, endless things to do of which one 
and all are undoubtedly useful to others, and 
to produce which I need not make a single 
person work : a burden to carry for one who 
is fatigued, a field to cultivate for a peasant 
proprietor who is ill, a wound to dress— 
millions of things like those which surround 
U8, which require nobody’s help, which 
^oduce immediate contentment in these for 


whose welfare we have performed the act t 
planting a tree, tending a calf, cleansing a 
well and such works are, beyond doubt, 
useful to others and which cannot but be 
preferred by a sincere man to doubtful 
occupations which, in our world, are preached 
as the highest and the noblest vocation of 
man. 

The vocation of a prophet is high and 
noble. But we know what sort of people 
are the priests who believe themselves to be 
prophets only because it is to their advantage 
and that they have the chatice of passing for 
prophets. 

A prophet is not the person who receives 
the education of a prophet but who has the 
intimate conviction that he is a prophet, that 
he must be so and that he (iannot but be so. 
This conviction is ran; and cannot be realised 
except by the sacrifices which one makes for 
his vocation. 

It is the same for true science as well as 
for real art. Lully, with all his risks and 
perils, left his profession as a cook and took 
to violin ; by the sacrifices that he made he 
justified his title to the musical vocation. But 
our ordinary student of a conservatoire, one 
whose sole duty is to study the things that 
are taught, is not in the state of giving proof 
of his vocational zeal, he simply profits by 
the position which seems to liim nice and 
advantageous. 

Manual work is a duty as well as a bless¬ 
ing for all i the intellectual activity is some¬ 
thing exceptional which becomes a duty and 
a blessing only to those persons who have 
that vocation. That vocation cannot be tested 
and known except by sacrifice which the 
scholar and the artist make of their repose 
and their prosperity in order to pursue their 
vocation, A person, who continues to fulfil 



hi 9 duty of sastaioing life by the works of 
his hands and yet devotes the hours of his 
repose and of sleep to thinking and creating 
in the sphere of intellect, has given proof of 
his vocation, but one who frees himself from 
the moral obligation of each individual and 
under the pretext of his taste for science 
and art, takes to a life of a parasite would 
produce nothing but false science and false 
art. 

True science and true art are the products 
of sacrifice and not of ertrain material 
advantages. 

What happens then to science and art ? 
How many times have 1 listened to this 
question made by people who have neither 
any preoccupation for nor any clear idea 
whatever of science and art ! One would be 
inclined to believe that those people have 
nothing so near to their heart as the well 
being of humanity which, according to their 
belief, could not have evolved except by the 
development of those things which they call 
'Science and Art. 

But how is it that we find people so stupid 
as to contest the utility of science and art, 
as well as people still more comic who believe 
it to be their duty to defend them ? There 
are manual labourers, agricultural labourers. 
No one bothers about contesting their utility 
and never would a labourer take it into his 
head to prove the utility of his work. He 
simply produces ; his production is necessary 
and is good for others. We profit by it and 
never doubt its utility, still less, attempt to 
prove the same. 

The workers in the realm of Art and 
Science also are in the same condition. But 
how is it that we see people straining all 
their powers to prove the utility of Science 
and Art ? 


The reason is that real labourers in.' ii 
field of Science and Art do not arrogate 
themselves any special rights, they give tl 
products of their work which are useful an 
they do not feel the need for any specii 
right and to prove their rights. But the grei 
majority of those who call themselves scholai 
and artists, know quite well that what the 
produce are not worth the things they cor 
sume in society, and probably because of tha 
they take so much pains, like the priests c 
all ages to prove that their activity is indif 
pen sable for the well being of humanity. 

Real Science and real Art always existe 
and will exist always like the other modes c 
human activity and it is impossible an 
useless cither to prove or disprove then 

That Science and Art play a false rol 
in our society is the result of the fact thj 
the so-called civilized people, headed by th 
scholars and artists form a caste of their owr 
privileged like the priests. This caste ha 
all the defects of other castes, lowering an 
degrading the very principles under whic 
they organize themselves. Thus we get i, 
the place of true religion a false one, in th 
place of true Science a false one, and the sam 
thing we find in Art. It has the fault o 
weighing heavily on the masses and evei 
more, of depriving them of that very thinj 
which one pretends to propagate among them 
This consoling contradiction between th 
principles professed and their practice is th< 
greatest weakness of the case. 

Excepting those who maintain the inepi 
principles of science for sciences and art foi 
art's sake, the champions of civilization arc 
obliged to affirm that science and art are greal 
assets for Humanity. In what sense art 
they assets ? What are the signs by whict 
we can distinguish the good from the evil \ 
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These are questions which the champions of 
science and art do not care to reply to. 
They even pretend to say that the definition 
of the jTOod and the beautiful is impossible 
to make ; generally speaking they cannot be 
defined. 

But those who speak like that do not 
speak the truth. In all ages, Humanity has 
done nothing in course of its progress but to 
define what is Beauty and what is Goodness. 
But the definition does not suit the champions 
of culture, for it unmasks the futility, if not 
the injuriousness of opposing to Goodness and 
Beauty, what they call the Science and Art. 
The Good and the Beautiful have been 
defined through centuries. The Brahman and 
the Buddhist sages, the Chiiie.se, the Hebrew 
and Egyptian siges : the Greeks, Stoics and 
the Christian Bible all have defined thorn in 
the mo.st precise way : 

'HI .'lutt tend to unify mankind belong to the 
(iood and Beautiful. All that fend to disunl'e are 
Evil and Ugly. 

The whole mankind knows this formula. 
It is inscribed in our heart. 

That which unites people is good and 
beautiful for Humanity. Well, if the cham¬ 
pions of Science and Art have the good of 
Humanity as their object, they should not 
ignore it : and if they do not ignore it they 
should cultivate only those arts and .sciences 
which lead to the fnlilment of that object. 
Then there, should not be the judicial science, 
the millitary science, thi* science of political 
economy and of finance, which have no other 
object but to secure, the prosperity of certain 
nations at the expense of others. If human 
welfare had been the ulti nate criterion of 
science and of art, then never would tho o 
positive sciences which are completely futile 
from the point of view of human welfare, 
have acquired the importance that they have 


now ; 80, the products of our arts, which 
were good more or le-ss to provide excitement 
to the old rakes or relaxation to the comfor¬ 
table Idlers, could never have gained so much 
popularity. 

Human wisdom does not consist solely of 
the more knowledge of things. For the things 
that one may know are infinite and to know 
the largest amount of things is not wisdom, 
ft consists in knowing tho hierarchy of things 
which it is good to know and in learning to 
arrange one’s knowings according to their 
importance. 

Now, of all the science,s which man can 
and should know, the principal is the science 
of living in such a way a.s to do tho lea.st 
harm and the utmost good ; and of all the 
arts that of knowing to avoid evil and to 
produce good, even in the smallest of oar 
ellorts. But we find that amongst all the arts 
and tho sciences which pretend to serve 
Humanity, the.se very first in Science and in 
Art according to importance, not only do not 
exist, but are excluded from the lists. 

What we call science and art, in our 
society, is nothing but a stupendous humbug, 
a huge superstition into which we fall ordi¬ 
narily, as soon as we get out of the old 
superstition of the Church. To see clearly 
the route which we should follow, wo must 
begin at the very beginning, removing the 
eye-preservor which is cojufortable no doubt 
but which obstructs the vision. Tho tempta¬ 
tion is great. We live cither by labour or 
by some intellectual application; we raise 
ourselves gradually in the social scale, and we 
find ourselves among the privileged, the 
pric.‘'ts of civilization, tho cultured as the 
Germans say. And to doubt the principles 
which had given us that position of advantage 
requires, as it does in the case of a Brahmin 
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or a Catholic priest, much sincerity and great 
love of truth and goodness. But for a serious 
man like you, Mon. Holland, who questions 
Life, there is no other choice. In order to 
see clearly we must free our minds from the 
superstitions in which we are steeped, how¬ 
ever profitable they might be. That is the 
condition sink qua non. It is useless to 
discuss with a man who holds blindly to a 
fixed creed even on a single question. 

If the field of reasoning is not completely 
free, there may be fine discussions, fine 
argumentations and yet we may not move 
towards Truth even one step. The fixed 
point would arre.st all the reasonings and 
falsify them. There arc creeds of religion 
and creeds of our civilization ; both are quite 
analogous. A Catholic would say “I may 
reason, but not beyond that what my scripture 
and my tradition teach me ; they contain the 
whole and the immutable Truth.” A devotee 
of civilization would say : “iMy reasoning 
stops before the data of civilization : Science 
and Art. Our Science is the totality of true 
human knowledge. If science does not 
possess as yet the whole verity, she -Nvill do it 
in future. Our Art with its classical tradi¬ 
tions is the only true art.” The Catholics 
say : “Outside man there exists only one 
thing complete in itself, as the Germans say, 
it is the CiiUECii.” The man of the world 
says : Outside man the only thing that exists 
is Civii-izA'noN.” 

It is easy for us to see the faults of 
reasoning in religious superstition, because 
we do not, any longer, share them. But a 
believing monk, or even a Catholic is fully 
convinced that there can be only one religion 
or Truth, professed by him ! And it even 
seems to him that the verity of his religion 
proves itself by reasoning. It is the same 


case with us, believers in civdjzation. We 
are fully convinced that there exists only one 
true civilization—our own ! And it is almost 
impossible to see the illogicality of all our 
reasoning which do nothing but to prove 
that of all the ages and of all the peoples, 
there is only our age and a few millions of 
creatures inhabiting the peninsula which is 
called Europe, that finds itself in possession 
of the only true civilization composed of true 
sciences and real arts. 

For knowing the truth of life which is 
so simple, it is not absolutely necessary to 
have something positive : a profound know¬ 
ledge, a philosophy—it is necessary only to 
have the negative virtue : of not having 
SuPKitsTiTioN. One must place oneself in 
the state of a child or of Descartes’s sa}ing : 
I know nothing, I believe nothing, and I do 
not wish anything but the knowledge of the 
truth of life which I am compelled to live. 

And the reply given is complete for 
centuries, and it is simple and clear. 

My personal interest prompts that I must 
have all wealth and good fortune for my own 
self. The reason speaks that all creatures, 
all beings desii’c the same things. So all the 
souls that are like me in search of their 
individual happiness, would crush mo, that 
is clear. I cannot possess singly the happiness 
that I desire. But the searching after happi¬ 
ness is Life. Not to be able to possess 
happiness, not even to attempt for it, is not 
to live. 

The reasoning says that in the order of 
the world where all creatures desire only 
their own good, myself, a being desiring the 
same thing, cannot have it, therefore I cannot 
live. But in spite of this clear argumentation, 
we continue to live and to seek for hapiness! 
We say ; I would never have good fortune 
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and be happy except in the case in which 
all other beings would love me more than 
they love themselves. That Ls something 
important. But in .spite of that we all live 
together : and all our activities, our searching 
of fortune, of glory, of power, arc nothing 
but attempts to make ourselves loved by 
others more than they love themselves. 
Fortune, glory, power, give me appear¬ 
ances of that slate of things, and we are 
almost happy, and we almost forget for the 
moment that they arc but appearances and 
not the reality. All beings love themselves 
more than they do love us and happiness is 
impossible. There are people—and their 
number increa.ses from day to day—who can¬ 
not solve this difficulty, and burn their head 
by saying that life is nothing but a mockery. 

And, yet, the solution of the problem is 
more than simple and offers itself spontane¬ 
ously to us. I can never bo happy except 
uiKhr a condition of the world wherein 
all heings iiouhl loif .'/je at hen more than they 
lore themselves. 

If this thing is realised then the entire 
iiniverifC would be happy. 

I am a human being and Reason gives me 
the law of happiness for all beings. I must 
tluifi follow the law of my”^ Reason—that 
1 love others more than I love my own self. 

Let but man follow this line of Reasoning 
and Life Avould appear before him in quite a 


different aspect as it had never done before. 
The creatures destroy one another no doubly 
but they also love one another and practice 
mutual aid. Life is not sustained by des¬ 
truction but by the Reciprocity of love 
amongst living beings and this is translated 
within my heart into Love. So far as I 
could survey the march of the world, I see 
that the progress of Humanity is due to 
this principle of Reciprocation. Our History 
is nothing but the progressive clearing up of 
the conception and application of this unicpie 
principle of the solidarity of all beings. This 
reasoning is corroborated by the experience 
of History as well as by personal realisation. 
But beyond reasoning man finds the most 
convincing proof of the truth of that reason¬ 
ing in his intimate feelings of the heart. The 
greatest happiness that man, knows of, the 
largest freedom, the utmost joy, is in 
Abnegation and in Love. Reason discovers 
for man the only way to happiness, and the 
feelings also push him into that conclusion. 

If the ideas that I strive to communicate 
to you appear not so clear, please do not 
judge them too severely. I hope that you 
will read them some day in a way more clear 
and definite. T only wish to give you an 
idea of my way of seeing things. 

Leo Tolstoy 

4th October, 1887 

( Thk Modbkn Rbvikw, January, 1927, 
p. 83-88 ) 



WHAT ROMAIN ROLLAND THINKS 


SUBHAS 

Wednesday, the 3rd April, 1935. It was 
a bright sunny morning and Geneva was look¬ 
ing at its best. In the distance, .silhouetted 
against the clear blue sky, stood the snow-capped 
heights of Saleve. In front of us there lay the 
picturesque lake of Geneva with the stately 
buildings mirrored in its glassy bosom. I was 
out on a pilgrimage. Ever since I had landed 
in Europe, two years ago, I had been longing to 
meet that great man and thinker—that great 
friend (tf India and of India’s culture—Mon. 
Romain Holland. Circumstances had prevented 
our meeting in 1933 and again in 1934, but the 
third attempt was going to suceed. I was in high 
spirits, but occasional!) a thrill of anxiety and 
doubt passed within me. Would I be inspired 
by this man or would 1 return disappointed ? 
Would this great dreamer and idealist appreciate 
the hard facts of life—the practical dilliculties 
that beset the path of the fighter in every age 
and clime ? Abovr; all. would he read what fate 
had written on the walls of India’s history ? 

What heartened me, however, were the in¬ 
spiring words in his letter of the 22nd February 

. ‘‘But we men of thought must each of 

us light against the temptation that befalls us 
in moments of fatigue and unsettledness, of re¬ 
pairing to a world beyond the battle called either 
God or Art or Freedom of the Spirit or those 
distant regions of the mystic soul. For fight 
We must, as our duly lies on this side of the 
ocean—on the battle-ground of men."’ 

For full two hours we drove along the 
circuitous route which skirls the lake of Geneva. 
It was charming weather and while we raced 
along the Swiss Riviera we enjoyed one of the 
finest sceneries in Switzerland. As we came to 
Villeneuve, the car slowed down and ultimately 
came to a standstill in front of Villa Olga, the 
residence of the French savant. That was indeed 
a beauty spot. Sheltered by an encircling row of 
hills, the house conunanded a magnificent view of 
the lake. All around us there was peace, beauty 


C. BOSE 

and grandeur. It was indeed a fit place for a' 
hermitage. 

As I rang the bell, the door was opened by 
u lady of short stature but with an exceedingly 
sympathetic and lively face. This was madame 
Romain Rolland. liaidiy had she greeted me 
than another door opened in front of us and 
there emerged a tall figure with a pale counte¬ 
nance and with wonderful penetrating eyes. Yes, 
this was the face I had seen in many a picture 
before, a face that seemed to he burdened with 
the sorrows of humanity. There was something 
exquisitely sad in that pallid face—but it was not 
an exj)re-sion of defeatism. For no sooner did 
be begin to speak llian colour rushed to his white 
cheeks - the eyes gloweil with a light that was 
uncommon- and the words that he poured forth 
were pregnant with life and hope.v^ 

The usual greetings and the preliminary 
enquiries abetut India and Indian friends were 
soon over and we dropped into a serious conver¬ 
sation. Mon. Rolland could not—o.r did not— 
speak English and I could not speak French. So 
we had as inlejprelera Madeinoi.selle Rolland and 
Madame Rolland. My purpose was to discuss 
with him the late.sl developments in the Indian 
situation and to ascertain his present views on 
the important pioblems before the w'orld. I had 
therefore to do much of the talking at first in 
order to explain the Indian situation as I analys¬ 
ed and comprehended it. The two cardinal 
principles on which the movement of the last 14 
years had been based were—firstly, Satyagraha 
or non-violent^ resistance and secondly, a united; 
front of all sections of the Indian people, e.g., 
capital and labour and landlord and peasant. ; 
India’s great hope was that the Satyagraha movd-'v 
menl would fructify in a peaceful settlement i#, 
the following manner. Within India, the move-j; 
ment would gradually paralyse the civil adminiso 
tration of the country. Outside India, the lof^, 
ethics of Satyagraha would stir the conscience -o| 
the British people. Thus would the conflict lead 
to a settlement whereby India would win hw’ 
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freedom wifhout striking a blow and without continued by other methods or would he cease 


shedding any blood. Rut that hope was frustrat¬ 
ed. Wilhin Inilia, the Satyagralia movement no 
doubt created a non-violent revolution, but the 
higher services, both civil and military, remained 
unaffected and the “King’s (Government” therefore 
went on much as u^ual. Outside India, a hand¬ 
ful of high-minded Britishers were no doubt 
inspired by the ethics of Gandhi, but the British 
people as a whol^; remained (piite indifferent ; 
self-intere.sl drowned tlie ethical appeal. 

The failure to win freedom led to a very 
earnest heart-searching among the rank and file 
of the Indian National Congress. One section 
of Congress men went back to the old policy of 
constitutional action within the Lcgi.slatures. 
Mahatma Gandhi and his orthodox followers, 
after the suspension of the civil disobedience 
movement (or Satyagralia), turned to a pro¬ 
gramme of social and economic uplift of the 
villages. But the nioro radical sertion, in their 
disappointment, inclined to a new ideology and 
plan of action and tin; majority of them comhin- 
cd to form the Gongress Socialist Party. 

“What would he Mon. Rolland’s altitude,” 

I asked at the end of my lengthy preface, “if 
the united fiont is hroken up and a new move- 
nienl is stalled not quite in keeping with the 
requirements of Gandiiian Satjagraha 

He would he veiy soiry and disappointed, 
said Mon. Bolland. if (Jandhi’s Satyagiaha fail¬ 
ed to win ficedorn for India. At the enil of 
the Great War, when the whole world was sick 
of bloody strife and hatred, a new liglit had 
dawned on the horizon when Gandhi emerged 
with his new weapon of political strife. Great 
were the hopes that (mndhi had roused through¬ 
out the whole world. 

“We find from experience’’, said I, “that 
Gandhi’s method is too lofty for this materialis¬ 
tic world and. as a political leader, he is too 
straight-forward in his dealings with his oppo¬ 
nents. W'e find, further, that though the British 
are not wanted in India, with the help of 
superior physical force, they have nevertheless 
been able to maintain their existence 
in India in stiite of the inconvenience and 
annoyance caused by the Satyagraha movement. 
If Satyagraha ultimately fails, would Mon. 
Holland like to see the national endeavour 


taking interest in the Indian movement ?” 

“The struggle must go on in any case”—^was 
the emphatic reply. 

“But I know several European friends of 
India who have told me distinctly that their 
interest in the Indian freedom movement is due 
entirely to (Gandhi’s method of non-violent 
resi.stance.” 

Mon. Rolland did not agree with them at 
all. He would be sorry, if Satyagraha failed. 
But if it really did, then the hard facts of life 
would liave to he faced and he, would like, to see 
the movement conducted on other lines. 

That was the answer nearest to ray heart. 
Here then was an idealist, who did not build 
ensiles in tlie air hut who had his feet planted 

terra firma. 

“Tliere are pcaple in Europe,” I said, who 
say that just as in Russia there were two succes¬ 
sive revolulioiis—a bourgeois demoeratic revolu¬ 
tion ami a socialist revolution -so also in India 
there will he two successive revolutions—a 
iiatioiial-ilemucralic revolution and a social re¬ 
volution. In my opinion, however, the fight for 
political freedom will have to be conducted 
simultaneously with the fight for socio-economic 
t iiiaiicipalion. The party that will bring politi¬ 
cal freedom to India will be the parly that will 
also pul into effect the entire programme of 
socio-economic reconstruction. What is Mon. 
Rolland’s opinion on the point 

He found it difficult to express a definite 
opinion because he was not aware of all the 
facts of the Indian situation. 

“What would he Mon. Rolland’s altitude”, 

[ continued, “if the united front policy of the 
Indian National Congress fails to win freedom 
for India and a radical party emerges which 
identifies il.self with the interests of the 
peasants and the woikers ?” si 

Mon. Rolland was clearly of opinion 
that the time had come for the Congress 
to take a definite stand on the economic issues. 
“I have already written to Gandhi,” said he, 
“that he should make up his mind on this ques¬ 
tion.” 

Explaining his attitude in the event of a 
schism within the Indian National Gongress, he 
continued, “I am not interested in choosing 
between two political parties or betwMn twt 
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generations. What is of interest and of value 
to me is a higher question. To me, political 
parties do not count ; what really counts is 
the great cause that transcends them—the cause 
of the workers of the world. To be more 
explicit, if as a result of unfortunate circums¬ 
tances, Gandhi (or any party, for the matter of 
that) should be in conflict with the cause of 
the workers and with their necessary evolution 
towards a socialistic organization—if Gandhi (or 
any party) should turn away and stand aloof from 
the workers’ cause, then for ever will I side 
with the oppressed workers—for ever will I 

participate in their efforts., because on their 

side is justice and the law of the real and 
necessary development of human society.” 

I was delighted and amazed. Kven in my 
most optimistic moods, 1 had never expected this 
great thinker to come out so openly and boldly 
in support of the workers’ cause. 

The strain resulting from our animated 
conversation was great and I felt anxious for 
the delicate health of my ho.«t. However, a 
relief came when tea was announced and we 
all moved into the adjoining room. 

Over cups of lea our conversation went on 
unintej'iupted. Many were the problems that we 
rushed through in our two and a half hours’ 
discussion. Mon. Rolland w'as greatly interest¬ 
ed in the Congress Socialist Parly and its com¬ 
position. His concern for the continued irrcarce- 
ralion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other 
politicals was profound. His irrterost in all the ac¬ 
tions, speeches and writings of the Mahatma was 
astonishing. For instance, he pulled out from his 
old files a statement of the Mahatma in which he 
had expressed his sympathy for socialism. We 
talked at length of Mahatma Gandhi and his 
tactics. I ventured the remark that the 
Mahatma would not lake a definite stand on 
the eeonomic issues. Whether on politicar or 
social or economic questions, he was lempera- 
menlally a believer in ‘the golden mean’. I then 
referred to what the younger generation regard¬ 
ed as some of the defects in his leadership and 
tactics, namely, his itrcorrigible halrit of putting 
all his cards on the table, hi.s opposition to the 
policy of social boycott of political opponents, 
his hope of a change of heart on the part of 
the British Government, etc. It did not afford 
us any satisfaction, I said, to oppose him or even 


criticize him—when he had done more for ld»’; 
country than anyone else in recent history and- 
had raised India considerably in the estimation 
of the whole world. But we loved our country 
more than any personality. 

I asked Mon. Roliand if he would be good 
enough to put in a nutshell the main principled 
for which he had stood and fought all his life. 
‘Those fundamental principles,” he said, “are 
(1) Internationalism (including equal rights for 
all races without disliticlion), (2) Justice for the 
exploited workers—implying thereby that we 
should fight for a society in which there will 
he no exploiters and no exploited—but all will 
he workers for the entire community, (3) Free¬ 
dom for all suppre.ssed nationalities and (4) 
Equal rights for women as for men.” And he 
proceeded to amplify some of these points.,/ 

As our eonversaliou was drawing to a close, 

1 ix'markeel that tin; views he had expressed that 
afternoon, would cause surprise in niiuiy quarters, 
since they appealed to be a recent development 
in his thought-life. This remark w'orked like 
an eletiric button and set in motion a whole 
train of thought. Mon. Rolland spoke of the 
acute mental agony he bad passed through since 
the end of the War in trying to revise his social 
ideas and Ids entire ideology. “This combat 
within myself’’, he said, “extended over a very 
wide fiekl and the problem of non-violence was 
only a part of it. I have not decided against 
non-violence, but I have decided that non-violence 
cannot he the central pivot of our entire social 
activity. It can he one of its means—one of its 
proposed foims, still subject to experiment.” 
(Continuing he said, “The primary objective of 
all our endea\ours should be the establishment 
of another social order, more just and more 

human.If we do not do so, it will mean 

the end of society.” Then referring to the 

methods of activity, he .said, “.My own task 

has been for several years to try and unite the 
forces... .against the old order that is enslaving 
and exploiting humanity. This has been my 
role in the World’s Congress of all political 
jiarties against War and Fascism, which was held 
in Amsterdam in 1932 and in the permanent 
Committees appointed by that Congress. I 
still believe that there is in non-violence a strong 
though latent revolutionary power which can 
and ought to be used,.” 
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I interrupted him at this stage to ask him 
how the world at large could know' of his pre¬ 
sent ideas. To this he replied, “My .social creed 
of these fifteen >ears has been expounded in two 
volumes of arliele.s which have been just publish¬ 
ed. In the first one “Quinze ans de Combat” 
(Fifteen Years of Combat), Editions Rieder, 
Boulevard .St. Germain 108, Paris VI—I have 
spoken of my inner fight and the evolution of my 
social ideas. In the second book “Par la Revo¬ 
lution I.a Paix (By way of revolution to peace) 
Editions Sociales Internationales, 21, Rue Ra- 
cini, Paris VI, I have dealt with questions 

concerning war, peace, non-violence,.and 

the co-ordination of their efforts in fighting 
the old social order.” Continuing he said that 
some of his friends had lefuscd to recognize all 
that he had written, preferring to accept only 
those portions with which they agreed. These 
two volumes would, however, l,« a faithful re¬ 
cord of the evolution of bis thought. 

Our conversation did not end witliout a 
discussion of the much-apprehended and 


will he the greatest disaster”, said he, “It may 
even mean the end of civilization. And for 
Russia, peace is absolutely necessary if she is to 
complete her programme of social reconstruc¬ 
tion.” 

Before I took leave of my host, I expressed 
my deep gratitude for his kindness and my 
gieat satisfaction at what he had conveyed 
to me. I valued so greatly his sympathy for 
India and her cause that it had filled me with 
anxiety and fear whenever I had tried to 
imagine what his reaction would be towards the 
latest developments in the Indian situation. 

The sun was still shining on the blue waters 
of the lake of Geneva as I emerged out of Villa 
Olga. Around me there stood the snow-covered 
mountains. The air was pregnant with joy and 
it infected me. A heavy load had been lifted 
off my mind. 1 felt convinced that this great 
thinker and artist w'ould stand for India and 
her freedom whatever might be her immediate 
future or her future line of action. And with that 
conviction I returned to Geneva a happy man. 


much-talked-of war in Europe. “For suppress¬ 
ed peoples and nationalities”, I remarked, “war 
is not an unmi.xed evil.” “But for Europe war 







My BEST FftlEND-SHAKESPEARE 


RomaIX Rollaxd 


Few frieadg, few books stand the test of 
the days that we are passing through. The 
dearest of them betray us and we seem not to 
know them at all ! They were but compani¬ 
ons of lighter days. They rush upon us 
riding on a sudden storm, they are but 
roadside flowers which another storm uproots 
and scatters. Only great souls send deep 
roots ; most of them were of humble appear¬ 
ance which probably were not even noticed 
in normal life. A small number of such high 
spirits soar up like towers in the mid.st of 
the plain and seem grand above all the ruins. 
I rediscover such a soul who garnered all the 
dreams of my life ever since my childhood— 
the grand old oak of England—Shakespeare. 
Not a simple branch broken, not a single 
twig dried up and the tempest which sweeps 
past the world, makes only that grand living 
lyre, sonorous with strength and music. 

Ilis music docs not make us forget the 
preoccupations of the present. We lend our 
ear, wo are surprised to listen how from that 
roaring sea, there emerge gradually the voices 
of our day, the thoughts which seem to be 
the direct expression of our present judg¬ 
ments on the events that oppress our mind. 
War and peace, the political procedure of the 
Kith and the 20th centuries, the spirit of 
ambition and the ruse of the states, the 
exploitation of the noblest instincts of hero¬ 
ism and of sacriflee, by hidden interests, the 
sacrilegious mixture of hatred with the words 
of the Holy Book, the participation of the 
churches and gods in the massacre of peoples, 
8 


the solemn treaties which are but “scraps oi 
paper", the character of nationhood, the army 
in mutiny—on many such topics I collected 
the thoughts of Shakespeare which in case of 
their being published without his name, run 
the risk of upsetting the censors of our liberal 
epoch, more easily provoked than those of 
the reign of Eli/.abeth. It is so true that 
in spite of the world getting upside down, 
everything, seems to be the same and that if 
man had found new means of domination 
and killing, there seems not to be any change 
of the soul. 

But the unique benefit of the study of 
Shakespeare is that we may taste therein the 
rare virtues which seem to be unnecessary to 
us to-day—the gift of universal sympathy, of 
profound humanity, which makes one live 
the life of others like one’s own life. Certainly 
the faith, the grandeur, the exaltation of life 
and of all its passions, are not lacking in our 
age which from this point of view resembles 
to some extent the Italian or the English 
Renaissance, altliough by way of difference or 
of advantage, we do not find in our age, any 
of those personalities, fathomless in good or 
in evil, who dominated the crowd. To-day 
the grandeur is diffused so to speak—more 
collective than individual ; and in the ocean 
of mankind surging in a mass, a wave seldom 
rises above the others. But the principal 
difference is not there ; it is in the fact that 
this epic spectacle lacks a spectator. Not a 
single eye sirrveys the tempest as a wholes 
Not a single heart embraces the agony, the 
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terror and the conflicting passions of those 
waves which buffet against one another, of 
those boats which smash one another, of 
those shipwrecks on which the oceanic abyss 
open to cover again ! Each remains walled 
up in one’s-sclf and with ownone’s own things. 
That is why we feel in reopening a volume 
of Shakespeare, a relief and a deliverance. It 
seems as if in the midst of a heavy night, in 
a closed room, the storm bursts open the 
window and makes the breath of the Earth 
enter therein. 

What a great fraternal soul surcharged with 
all the joys and the sorrows of the universe ! 
Not only docs Shakespeare give himself up 
passionately to youth, to love, to the burning 
sweetness of spring intoxications,—Juliet and 
Miranda, Perdita and Imogen .. . Not only is 
he like the friends who efface themselves in 
the hours of suffering, professing the opinion 
of the old Lord Lafeu that ^“^excessive grief is 
the enemy of those who live.” (All’s Well,I i). 
But Shakespeare remains moreover faithful 
and affectionate to them in order to share the 
burden of their errors, miseries and crimes. 
Having wept over the death of Dosderaona, 
Shakespeare has tears also for her murderer 
who is more pitiable. Shakespeare feels 
intimate with the most miserable and he never 
turns away from even the vilest of beings ; 
tlicy are human like us, they have eyes, the 
senses, the affections, the passions, like us, 
they bleed like us (Merchant of Venice III i), 
they laugh and weep and die like us. And 
h'rere Laurence says ; ‘^Amidst all those 
who are on this earth, there is none so vile 
as not to have something of the good ; there 
is none so good, as not to become bad if 
diverted from normal usage” ( Romeo and 
Juliet, 11, 3 ). 

The intelligence and the heart of 


Shakespeare unite in the common desire of 
penetrating the human souls. His sense of 
justice completes itself with a sense of love. 
In the Mhuoiian’I’ or Ven'k r, Shylock and 
Antonio discuss, by turn, the reason of the 
Christian merchant for hating the Jew. Each 
speaks sincerely, but each gives different 
reasons. That is how bjth of them see and 
make us see the same thing from different 
angles. The creative spirit of Shakespeare, 
works in this manner; without effort he 
places himself in the heart of each persona¬ 
lity, he vests himself witli his thought, his 
form atul his potty universe , thus 
Shakespeare rarely examines his personalities 
from outside. And if he chooses never¬ 
theless, to lavish the wealth of his .sympathy 
on some of his heroes, on the strongest or 
the fairest children of his dreams, he is like a 
good father ; in the hour of trial, the less 
loved children become e(iually dear to him. . . 

This common compassion is like a bridge 
thing over the chasm that separates the 
individual from the class. This compassion 
brings together the hands of the rich and the 
poor, of the master and the servant. 
Shakespeare classes himself politically rather 
with the aristocrats detesting the mob. No 
satire of popular revolution is more cutting 
than the Jacquerie of Cade -, ( Henry VI, 2nd 
Part, IV ) and Coriolanus is a prototype of 
the superman of Niet/sche. Yet the heart of 
Shakespeare have feelings of delicate tender¬ 
ness for the humble, and he often lends to 
them this refinement of sensibility. Amidst all 
the eloquent discourses of great personalities 
of Rome in the Capitol, who was the single 
soul to weep over the corpse of the murdered 
Caesar ? An unknown slave, a servant of 
Octavius, who brings a message for Antony 
and who having seen the hero assassinated, 
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stops suffocated as it were in the midst of 
his narration ! Caesar!-”” and bursts 
into tears. ( Julius Caesar III i)... . 

But it was in KxxfJ Leak (III, IV ) that 
the Divine Mercy finds its profoundest 
expression. The old tyrant, mad with pride 
and egotism, begins to feel the suffering of 
others, at the first stroke of misfortune. In 
the tempest which r^ges on the desert plain, 
he pities his own fool who shivers, and gradu¬ 
ally discovers the misery that is universal : 

"Poor naked wrotches, wherc.soe’r you are, 

That bide the, pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your looped and windowed ruggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ? O, I have taken 
Too little care of this ! Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou raayst shake the superllcx to them, 

And show the heavens more just.” 

This human tenderness which flows like a 
river all along the works of Shakespeare, is 
probably the only thing which distinguishes 
most of his works from the other dramatic 
creations of his age. This mercy is his 
special mark and almost a necessity with 
him ; he cannot do without it.. .Kvon in 
themes which allow little scope for mercy, 
Shakespeare must make room for it. 
Shakespeare, Like >rontaigne, was not the 
dupe of stoicism; for himitwas but an armour 
hiding the real heart. And what moving 
sweetnes.s, when the armour is broken and 
love glows forth, as in the famous reconcili¬ 
ation scene of Bratus and Cassiu.s, which is 
tlie very jewel of the piece (Julius Caesar IV, 
13 ). The heart is so full of tenderness that 


one feels as it were the shedding of tears j 
but dignity stands in the way and gives to 
the restrained emotion a supreme beauty. . . . 

Even beyond mankind this mercy extends 
to Nature herself. The exiled Duke in As 
Yor Like It (II, 1 ) listens to the voices 
of the trees, reads ^‘books in running brooks 
and sermons in stones” and the melancholic 
Jacques weeps over the suffering of the 
wounded stag. 

Thus the genius of the Poet forges the 
links of the chain which connects the whole 
living world. And there is nothing in any 
one of them which do not spread through all 
others as well ; for we exist in common and 
it is ourselves that we rediscover here in 
every page of this tragi-comedy of tlie 
Universe. 

But while we play our part in all scenes 
of joy and sorrow, while we help each soul to 
bear its cross, we are helped in return to 
bear ours. Edgar says ( King Lear III, 0 ); 

‘ When we our betters see bearing our woes, 

We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Who alone suffers suffers most in the mind, 

Leaving free things and happy shows behind. 

But then the mind much suffrance doth overskip. 
When grief hatli mates and bearing fellowship.” 

All rancours fade away. The sights of 
injustice do not excite the desire for repar- 
ing it by a similar injustice. And the last 
word, the song which soars above the 
ultimate accord.s of that Symphony is that 
with which the luminous spirit of the air, 

Ariel inspires in Prosper© ; 

“The rarer action is in virtue than in vengeance” 

‘‘Lc pardon est au dcssus de la vengeance.” 



ON SHAKESPEARE 


Romain Rolland 


[ The ludiixn admirers of Romain Rolland 
would be happy to know that they are at one 
with the great French artist on an important 
literary issue, vi/, a common admiration for 
the immortal .Shakeapearc. Priviliged to 
discuss with Mon. Rolland (in September 
1923 ) the literary and artistic influence on 
him, I discovered, to my great joy that the 
I'Vench Master had a profound love for 
Shakespeare. He went so far as to say that 
Shcakespearc had exerted on him an influence 
greater both in quality and (juantity than 
that of many French classics. Sheakespearo 
was a sort of “Literary Bible” to Rolland. 
The tercentenary of Sheakespeare’s death 
( celebrated in April, 1916 ) evoked the most 
glowing tributes from Romain Rolland, who 
showed that he had not only made an 
exhaustive study of the great dramatist but 
was also planning to consecrate a special 
volume ( on the same lines as his Lives of 
Beethoven, Michael Angelo and ^’ol8toy ) to 
the memory of Sheakespeare. The publication 
of the volume was unfortunately delayed ; 
but I had the good fortune to have Mon. 
Rolland’s permisson to publish some of his 
ideas on Shakespeare inaccessible as yet to the 
Indian public. I beg to thank him at the very 
outset for helping me to trace these precious 
documents. I request my readers at the same 
time, not to judge these pages as a complete 
survey of Shakespeare by Rolland, for he 

himself makes the following apology :. 

“These pages form a chapter of a serie.s of 
studies oji the works of Shakespeare. One 


should not seek herein the judgement as a 
whole, which cannot emerge except in tiik 
loxsEMULK of a volume. So vast is the geuius 
of the Poet that one must limit oneself to 
study only one of the phases of his genius ; we 
wished merely to bring to light iir.s inthefui) 
VISION OF LIFE. Pessimism seems to be its 
fruit, but it is not the dominant impression and 
the crowning piece of the art of Shakespeare. 
The libertaing character of his genius would 
be shown in the chapters to follow. But, as 
we had to choose, we have preferred to show 
here the Heroic Truth, without illusion 
without compromise, which is at the basis of 
that marvellous edifice of poetic dreams.” 

So with grateful thanks to Mon. Romain 
Rolland and to the Editor of the Swiss 
journal “Demain” in which the article was 
first printed (April, 1916), we publish this 
valuable study. It was written amidst the 
most harrowing outburst of savagery in the 
heart of this civilised world during the World 
War ; and the bleeding heart of the great 
French champion of Fraternity found its 
support and solace in the deathless creation 
of Shakespeare. Against the cruel vandalism 
of man, Rolland played the redeeming glory 
of a creative artist. As in his studies on 
Carl Spitteler so also here, we find Rolland 
ever soaring “above the battlefield” of our 
tragic existence to the supernal heights of 
Everlasting Truth and Beauty. This eternal 
character of Shakespeare has also been 
emphasised by our Rabindranath in the noble 
sonnet which he dedicated to the great 




Dramatist at the tercentenary of the latter’s 
death ( vide Balaka,” No. xxxix.)—Kali Das 
Nag. J 

1 

Tri™ I\ The Dramas Of SiiAicEsrEARE 

Shakespeare passed away three centuries 
ago, three centuries during which the nations 
of Europe have not ceased to tear one 
another to pieces for the futile comjuest of 
of supremacy which none of them can attain 
to ; for they would thereby ruin themselves, 
one and all. But the radiating glory of the 
constellations which fill the firmament of 
thought extends iudistinctively over one and 
all the countries. No land, no state has abso¬ 
lute rights over men of genius ; when they 
have restituted to their native soil the dust 
of their body, they are liberated from the 
barriers of countries ; and like the stars that 
illumine the night all ov'cr the world, their 
light remains for all. 

May the light of the “sweet and wild” 
Shakespeare be with us for a few instants 
amidst this darkness, like a bcaeon-light 
which rallies the hearts of those that are 
drifting—the mysterious bond which unifies 
the tangle of looks and spirits that are 
inimical ! 

One of the points on which men of all 
ages are unanimous, is the Platonic love 
which they profess for Truth and the very 
real dread which they have of her. They 
already betray this fear in this that they 
never wish to acknowledge it and they are 
hostile to those who point it out. The word 
Truth is on the lips of everybody, but how 
few care for the application of its moaning. 


That seems to be the function of the 'thinkers, 
and the writers whose vision has been shar¬ 
pened by their habits of observation and 
analysis. 

But for that they must have as much 
courage as intelligence ; and if the latter is 
not common, the former is even exceptional. 
One does not doubt oneself when one enters 
the literary career as an enthusiastic and 
confident novice who believes that the only 
difficulty is to find the exact artistic exi*rk.ss- 

lON OF WHAT ONE THINKS. But ho pcrcivCS 
gradually that the greatest difficulty is to 
have the wiee to s.\y what one 
T inNK.s, nay more, to hare to think. For 
conscience, vaguely dissatisfied with the 
limits which she imposes on her veracity, 
seeks remedy in supineness j she reclines 
on the pillow and thinks only by halves 
—just thus far and no further—like 
children in a game who fini.-ih by convincing 
themselves that if they jumped one step 
outside the line traced by them on the 
pavement, they would tumble into the abyss 
created by their inmgination. A tiny little 
paddock of human souls, narrowly cnclcsed 
by the hedge of s ocial conventions, and the 
ditch of prejudices. The spirit ruminates in 
a docile manner the hcrb.s reserved. Only 
a few beasts, a little more audacious, risk a 
glance across the barrier. But about 
surmounting it like bre.ak-necks ! Only a few 
mad-caps like Pascal aad Nietzsche have 
attempted the game. 

It is, however, by the audacity in speak¬ 
ing Truth displayed more or loss in a work, 
that we judge of the moral or even intellectual 
superiority of the artist. From this point 
of view, when one observes closely, what a 
surprise to notice the insignificant extent to 
which that audacity attains ! This is sped- 
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ally so ill drama ; for there one must speak 
through pei-sons who, thus brought together, 
fuse their passions, their conventions, their 
prejudices, into a common mass ; and to make 
oneself heard by that monster of a thousand 
heads so that their hard sensi' of heai-ing 
could perceive the sounds, the artist must 
adopt one of the "temperaments” ( ns one 
says in music ) wherein the crudity of the too 
sharp shades of thought disappears under a 
compromise which makes everything uniform. 
The artist, if he is conscious, can, more or less, 
unmu/zle his Truth and give rein to his 
prudent audacity along the track which 
traces the passions of his age and his own 
hidden desires. For it so happens, that with ■ 
in the general constraint which society 
imposes on itself, it conceives obscurely a 
desire, with a view to relieving itself, of 
partial emancipation, of course in a pre¬ 
determined sense. So docs it happen to a 
man who sullers from a general disease but, 
not wishing to trace it back to the very 
source, fixes his attention on one of the 
symptoms and is willing to persuade himself 
that the symptom is the chief enemy to 
combat with. The moralists and the satirists 
profit thereby in order to throw some light 
on the points ; but it is only a hole in the 
hedge. Truth passe.s through it, but she 
does so like a trained dog which obeys orders 
and seldom goes further than what is 
permitted. When a king gives tone to society 
and he finds it to his profit and satisfaction to 
bring down the pride of the higher classes, 
then Comedy flings her darts (as we 
find in the case of Molicre ) at the vices of 
the nobles or at the ridiculousness of the 
sudden-rich middle-class, or on literary 
frauds. When the sceptre passes to the hands 
of an ambitious, reasonable, vigorous and 


strong-backed middle class, the satire invades 
the religious ground for therein stands a 
rival who has to be ousted. But it is rare to 
find that what free speech gains on one side, 
is not lost on another. One may say that the 
writer corapensiites for his boldness on one 
point by flattering concessions on all the 
other items. Men do not voluntarily stand 
radical criricism of the universe—the too 
sincere vision which depreciates this straw of 
a world where they are lodged. Men secretly 
like that some one should wildly disturb their 
dreams as they lie reclined on the pillow of 
illusions. Afcn know them to be illusions, 
and they even agree that some one should 
remind them of that fact. But it should be 
done casually, in a passing way, in a smiling 
manner, without insisting. Truth must mufilc 
herself in the mask of a symbol or a paradox 
in order that she m.ay be agreeable. In 
order that it should be supportable Truth 
must appear as Fiction, 

Shake.spoare knocked his head against 
these difficulties. No doubt he had the 
advantage of living in an epoch less timorous, 
wherein the artist had not to think about 
saving the sensibilities of the public, hardened 
by the experience of physical misery. On 
the tragic enigmas of life and death, Hamlet 
could go as far as he desired in his medita¬ 
tions, and no one held his breath. But as 
soon as he bent himself to the criticism of 
Society, his task was as difficult as that of 
the modern writers; nay, even more difficult, 
for he had to submit to the dangers of a 
capricious and tyrannical authority—or rather 
of many such authorities, encroching on one 
another: the monarchy, the nobility, the 
church, and the brutalised populace. In one 
of his sonnets ( No. LX VI) Shakespeare 
expresses his disgust with a life in which aU 



forces of freedom and all true arts are bound 
and gagged. 

“And right perfection wrongfully disgraced 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority." 

And yet Shakespeare succeeded, if not 
completely, at least sufficiently, in enabling 
us to read to the very bottom of that intrepid 
soul which, while loving this life to the extent 
of embracing it in all its forms, yet penetrated 
it so violently that he was not the dupe of 
any form or appearance. 


His disguises were manifold. 

To begin witli, one of the favourite games 
which gratified his naughty irony was to lend 
to the parties concerned the criticism which 
they would never tolerate to listen to from 
other peoples’ mouth. Thus the princes abuse 
the nobles with impunity, the king ridicules 
the pride of birth, and few satires are as 
cutting to women as those flung by the witty 
Rosalinde. But, more habitually Shakespeare 
confides his profoundest truths to two classes 
of spokesmen, each placed on either of the 
two poles of the human world,—he confides 
to the humblest of men, to slaves, to fools, 
to those who could toll everything because 
they did not count at all; and, by way of 
exception, he confides to those who count too 
much, who break through all human barriers 
that are too narrow—to the supermen and 
heroes. 

In this last category, which I shall discuss 
first, one must include not only those who are 
HEROES IN ESSENCE, but also thosc who are 
HEROES BY CIRCUMSTANCE ; men at the very 
height of misfortune, or on the verge of 


death, whose eyes open to see thosc things 
which they would never have dared to see 
straight till the last hour. A feeble and 
puerile king like Henry VI, a wanton woman 
of Egypt lik(! Cleopatra, suddenly stand 
transfigured on the threshold of death. They 
see and judge with calmness from on high 
the things human and their illusions of which 
they were voluntary dupes for long. The 
furious Macbeth in the midst of the toranado 
which sweeps past his life perceives in a flash 
of lighting, as it were, tin; tragic inanity of 
all human volition. The fugitive Gloucester 
( in King Lear ) discovers through his burst¬ 
ing bleeding eyes not only the ferocious 
irony of implacable Fate ( like the Ananko 
of iSpittclcr’.s Promethcii.s ), but the social 
inequality as well, and a storm of revolt, 
almo.st proletarian in tone, rages through his 
words. 

In these examples, the unfortunate or 
dying persons have to oiuluro no trial in 
being truthful ; they are already outside life ; 
they are no longer tied by conventions. But 
thosc who, in full life, in the heart of the 
social order, remain intrepidly truthful, all 
round, in their looks, their thoughts, their 
word.s, tlieir acts,—how many such persons 
do we meet in a century ? They are rare, in 
every age, and shall be more and more rare 
as we may fear ; for the democratic levelling 
of the world, advantageous to the mass, 
decapitates the leaders, the crests of the 
forest, as the spectacle of the present epoch 
is proving to us; never was the world 
lacking, to this extent, in independent and 
truthful personalities. The diffusion of sove¬ 
reign power in public life amongst the herds 
of citizens, far from encour^ing the liberty 
of isolated individuals is imposing rather a 
tyrannical veto on their opinion ; forty 
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thousands masters in the place of a single 
one : 

In the age of Shakespeare, when the Great 
Rebels were loss rare than to-day, they 
were all the same sufliciently rare, so that 
when one wanted to represent certain types 
of them, one had to place them in the far¬ 
away legends and histories. One can find a 
certain number of thorn, however, in the 
works of Shakespeare : some princely 
vassals who dare—prompted by self-respect, 
by the need to be frank no less than by 
the interest of their master—to hold 
their head audaciously before their lord 
and tell him the cruellest of truths. iSuch 
types we meet in Kent of King Lear and 
Paulina in the Winter’s Tale. Above these 
types, there is a small group of princely elites 
who rule the people they arc destined to 
govern, from such a height that their vision 


is not obscured by flatteries artd prejudices : 
the clear-sighted and thoughtful Henry V and 
his chivalrous adversary, the impetuous 
Hotspur, whose violence of temper brings 
him to ruin, but who is an equal to his slayer 
Henry on account of the magnificent veracity 
which is Hotspur’s own. Higher still stands 
the Bastard, the “laughing lion” of king John. 
Then there is Alcibiadcs-Bonaparte who 
scourges the advocates, the dishonest politi¬ 
cians and rotten legality ( Of. Timou of 
Athens, V .5 with Napoleon’s discourse of 
IN Bruraaire ) ; and last of all, quite on high, 
the hero absolutely free, standing single 
against the whoh'. world, and whose every word 
breathes a world of truth—Coriolanus. One 
may say that this Superman ( Uobermensch ) 
is a veritable incarnation of Supertruth 
( Ueberwahrheit), the heroic sur-verity ; for 
it is so very difficult, at times, for the common 
people to breathe in that atmosphere. 


ROMAIN HOLLAND'S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 

Itomain Rolland’s sympathies and appreciation know no bounds of race; or clime. He 
belongs, therefore, not only to France, but to India and all the world. He has been able to 
love and respect even Germany, which has been looked upon by his countrymen as the 
enemy country for decades. A people are to be judged not by the worst that they have done 
but by their ideals and aspirations. Hence we take Roll and to be a truer representative 
of his people than those who recently perpetrated the barbarities at Damascus. We are 
aware that few of us have realised in our lives the ideals and aspirations of India which have 
won for her the love and adoration of a master spirit like Rollaud, But his words are to us a 
fresh reminder of what India stands for in the minds of men who belong to 'all the world. 
For this reminder and for all that he is and has done, we salute Romain Holland with love 
and respect on the occasion of his completing his sixtieth year, when there is to be a 
celebration of the event in Switzerland by his friends and admirers. May we not on our part 
be totally unworthy of that India which the great ones of our country and of the world have 
seen in their visions ! 

Ramananda Chatterjee 

The Modeiin Revikw, January, 1926, p. 126 







Shyamaleswar Temple 

—Daaton (Midnapur) 


TEMPLES IN BEN(;aL 

r. C. ROY CIIOIJDHIIRY 


Different currents of ideas and thoughts are 
clearly perceptible in the many religious move¬ 
ments in Bengal. The Adivasis of Bengal who 
are now mostly represented by the various 
Scheduled Tribes and Castes and are gencially 
taken to be inferior in the caste-hierarchy, have 
a very big contribution to the religious thoughts 
of Bengal. As a matter of fact, this is probably 
a common factor in other regions in India as 
well. It is the so-called lower castes and tribes 
of the ancient Rarh, Pundra, Banga and the 
other Janapadas of Bengal that are still very 
well represented in different types of deities and 
their puja. Apart from some of the indigenous 


godheads that have been \ei\ ei lecticall) taken 
into the Hindu pantheon, there are humlreds of 
achars and religious practices that go to make 
up much of the <lailv life ol a caste Hindu. If 
one carefull) analsses the various items celebrat¬ 
ed in a Hindu marriage in Bengal, it will be 
found that excepting the Sarnpradan, Yagna 
and Sajy^apadi along with the recitals of the 
particular Mantras accompanying these cere¬ 
monies. all the other items are non-Brahmanic, 
now-Vaidik and are entirely based on the customs 
and practices of the so-called lower castes. 
The use of clusters of paddy, dub grass, plantains, 
turmeric, pan, coconut, vermillion, gh*t (pot), 
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cow'tluii", mango leaves etc., that plays a 
j)romjnei)t part in the daily religious ceremonies 
can hardly he (raced to anything Brahinanic. 
Many of the non-Aryan deities and Gramya- 
dev(tias have now been fully accepted by the 
higher caste Hindus and they are worshipped 
in temples either individually or along with 
Vaitlik or Paaranilc gods. In the case of some 
of those deities a veiy low caste Dom officiates 
as the priest and Brahmins offer their pujas to 
such deifies and aie monitored by the Dom 
priest. 

Jainism and Buddhism had once saturated 
parts of Bengal. 'Ihe various phases of Vaidik 
Hinduism, Saivism. Saktaisra and Vaishnavism 
had also deeply alTecled Bengal sometime or 
other. In recent decades theism had been high- 
light(;d. But all these curienis have not been 
able to thiow out such nou-Vaidik deities like 
Dliarnia-Puja. .‘^hitala or Ola B^bi. The god- 
lings of the Adivasis have still an upper hand so 


to say in the villages. Bengal has accepted all 
these currents and in some way or the other 
there are temples that show the impact of the 
different religious forces. The types of temples 
are also a few. Some of them were indigenous 
to Bengal while some are the result of the impact 
of temple-types of other regions. 

There are certain particular aspects which 
need mention in a discussion of the temples of 
Bengal. The alluvial soil of Bengal and the 
indigenous qualities that go to make a Bengali 
have much to do with the temples in this region. 
It is only a part of Bengal that has got 
laterilic soil and there is a singular want of hills 
or quarries of black stone or other kind of soft 
stone which abound in Bihar and other parts 
of Eastern India. Bengal has to depend on the 
alluvial and clayey soil of her own and bricks 
baked out of the clayey soil for building the 
temples. Bengal also lacked rich rulers like 
.Shah jehan or the powerful dynasties of Orissa 



Krishna Chandra Temple—A Gaudiya Order—Three Char-Chala Roofs 
super-imposed upon one another 


—Kalna fBurdwan) 




or of Southern India that could spend for¬ 
tunes over building temples. Bengal was al¬ 
ways split among a number of rulers and none 
of them had the definite stability to build any¬ 
thing like the temples of Orissa or the great 
edifices in Agra or Delhi. It is said that the 
revenue of eighteen years of the Mughal empire 
had been spent over building the Taj Mahal 
and even Shah Jeban was impoverished by giving 
this magnanimous landmark to India. 

We fiinl more of a manife-slalion of 
Ratsalya Rush and a sense of complacence in 
their conception of their gods and the deities 
worshipped. The deity is not something very 
dclach«‘d, exotic or very remote to a Bengali. 
The deity of Kali with her fierce looks, string 
of human heads round the neck, protruding 
tongue, awe-inspiring trident and standing on the 
lying figure of Lord .^iva eouid not normally 
have evoked a very alTeclionale devotion and soft 
love as the Mother. The <levolional songs in 
prai.se of the deity of Kali whether by Ilanipra- 
^ad oi others, all refer to her as a loving mothei 
who is always forgiving her sons for their sins 
and whose blessings are always there for her 
devotees. She is ap}>(“aled to. cajoled and even 
relmked by the ilevot«*es. Tlic Durga pnja when 
lima or Parvali is w'orshipped for four days 
strikes the inner chord of tlie heart of the Bengali 
and almost *‘very Bengali household, rich or j)Oor, 
looks forwaid to the Durga puja. Uina or 
Parvati lives tlur year lound in the deep ravines 
or the peaks of the snowclad Himalayas with 
her husband Lord Siva commonly described as 
Bom Bhola or Pagfa Bhola. To a Bengali 
whose heart throbs for the miseries of Uma, 
Siva is almost mad, who does not know his own 
mind and who is absurdly unworldly and care¬ 
less. Lord Siva neglects his wife. Such 
domestic and intimate themes are a paradox to 
many in other parts of India but they are 
fondly cherished by many a Bengali throughout 
the year and particularly in the Puja days. The 
idea of worship and this parental affection for 
Uma go together. 

The conception of Lord Siva in Bengal also 
differs from the conception in other parts of 
India. He is taken elsewhere as the Lord of the 
Universe and if he is angry the gods tremble. But 
Lord Siva is normally taken in Bengal as the Bom 
Bhola who does not know how to dress properlyi 



who remains intoxicated with Ganja and who, 
moves about like a mad personage. He Ss 
pitied and loved fondly and regarded deeply. 
He is worshipped reverentially. In a similar 
manner, let us think of the difference in the 
conception of Lord Krishna in Bengal and 



Gaiidiya Temple of the Do-Chrila Type 
—Chandernagore, West Bengal 

elsewhere, Tlic first cimreplion of Lord Krishna 
in Bengal is as the '\(iiii (.Itnr Bui Copula, the 
mischievous little boy wlm steals crean\ and butter 
from the stock of l)er mother and the other 
ladies. He is full of pranks, breaks the milk 
pots and runs uild. He is next conceived as 
the lover in the highest sense and his flute 
makes the gopinis run madly to him intoxicated 
with love. Then he is Clutkradhari Krishna, 
the Lord of the Universe. He is more fondly 
worshipped in Bengal as Kala Chand. Radha- 
madhav or Sham Red, 
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A community lo whom its god is so very 
personal and intimate does not absolutely require 
a huge edifice to worship him. A Thakur ('Imr 
or a room fot the god was a common feature in 





Rekha Temple on a Hill at Khakparta in 
Ranchi Near I^ohardaga Rranch Rail line- 
shows liow Rekha Temples of Rengal and 
Orissa have iulluenccd Chhotonagpur 
Arehitectnre. 

the Rengal villages. This Tliakur ghar need 
not have been a separate, room situated apart 
from the household. A little corner in any room 
where the small image of the deity is put and 
worshipped will be the Thakur ghar. Whether 
the image is put on a shelf or in a corner 

of the room, it will be referred to as the Thakur 

ghar. It was seldom thought that the Thakur 

needs any elaborate or exclusive arrangement as 
his abode. A part of the shelf along with 

some religious books and often with some other 
nick-knacks of the household in the same room 


could be used for keeping the image of the 
household deity. The deity could even be 
offered as bhog a little batasa (made of sugar), 
a piece of cucumber or a banana if there is no¬ 
thing else in the house. The deity is a family 
member and shares the woes and happiness of 
the family; if anything wrong happens the 
family head rushes to Him and so does he also 
if there is anything good. 

This is one of the reasons why the usual 
type of Bengal temples is the ordinary Do- 
chala, C.har-chala or At-chala or the same sort 
of mud-plastered thatched structure where the 
Ik'ngali villager lives. A lofty edifice of stone 
and brick as a temple is not as common as in 
other parts of India. Huts in Bengal villages, 
where the rainy sea.son is rather a trying jreriod, 
have vcr\ slanting rounded roofs and there may 
be one, two. four or eight lairs of them accord¬ 
ing to the finances of the householder. When a 
dcil\ has lo he established in a separate structure, 
the ordinary villager can only think of a structure 
similar lo his own house for sheltering the Lord. 
It is oidy when a rich zamindar thought of 
building a temple that the temples of bilked 
bricks came in and there were a few different 
stvlcs in them. 

A unique institution in Bengal villages, un- 
forlunalclv now' dying out, is the ChandiUtla. 
[Isually. this is but a platform round a shady 
tree and there may be one or two images under 
the tree which people anoint with sindur 
(vermilion) and pour water on them. The 
gratnyadevatas or the village godlings are kept 
there. The Chandiiala is a great institution 
which brings the villagers of different castes and 
cK^eds together. It is here that religious dis¬ 
courses are held, scriptures like Puranas, 
Ramayan and Mahabharat are read and Kirians 
or Pala.'i are held. 

From the Thakur ghar in the household and 
(Ihandiuila, there was an evolution of the Bengali 
Do-chala, Char-efuda, or At-chala temple which 
was, as mentioned earlier, only a replica of the 
huts where the Bengal villagers live. Jor-Bangla 
temples arc also common and they are nothing 
but two roofs of huts adjoining each other. 
Ordinary clay and mud, mud-baked bricks and 
the normal indigenous tools of the mason and 
the architect have produced a number of superb 
temples scattered in different parts of Bengal. 
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The contribution of sculptors to the mud walls 
and on the mud-baked bricks is of a very high 
order. Some of the temples of Bankura district 
like Jor-Bangla temple and Madan Mohan temple 
at Bistupur, Shree Dhar temple at Sonamukhi, 
show very fine specimens of sculpture. Sculptors 
are as successful in depicting figures of lards and 
animals, bulIock-e.arts. scenes of ShilMr as they 
are clever in panel work. 'I'lic very fine ornamen¬ 
tation on the clay walls and pillars of the 
Jor-Bangla temple at Bistupur wins the admira¬ 
tion of every one who has seen it. V arious 
Pauranik scenes and phases of Krishna Lila have 
been wonderfully reproduced on the walls and 
pillars. Terra cotta art had attained a veiy high 
level of excellence. 

There has also been the use ol lateiite stones 
in building some temples and the temple of 
Gokul Chand at Saldah village in Bankura 
district is a uni<|ue specimen. This temple is of 
Pancha ratna type and has fiv( turrets. Although 
almost dilapidated and in the midst of snake- 
infested hushes and jungles, the temple is well 
worth a visit to appre< iale the high skill in 
panelling work. Some of the Rekha dcul temples 


showing a clear impact of Orissa type ofitcmpI» 
are also fine specimens of sculpture. Bengal 
potters and stone masons are well-known for 
their delicate execution of image work. There is 
no reason to think that the images and parti¬ 
cularly the old ones were ever imported. Some 
of the temples in Bankura district amply prove 
that the masons could execute absolutely different 
types of temple.*. I'he Rasa Mancha temple at 
Bistupuj. Siva temple at Ekleshwar, Malleshwar 
Siva t(‘mp]e. at Bistupur. the heavily ornamented 
lemj)le at Bahulata remin<ling one of the temples 
at Bbuvaiic*hwar are absolutely of different 
types. * 
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SYMBOLISM IN “THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER” 

J). V. S. H. MURTY 


“I t-liimld not likr." dliscrxcs P. S. Illiol. '’■iiny 
one sreinj: a |jla\ of mint' to ftel coniplolelv 
ronforlal/!**’". S|)eakin” of tlie allcpory of on«* of 
the play? 'fa;;ore iterates in a similar way that 
*‘It poes into detail. rtMiiorselessly refusing the 
reader a sinple normal nioineiil.” His play “The 
King of The Dark (ihamber” allows no normal 
moment nor hesiow's e.oinplete comfort. Tagoie is 
a phiIoso|»her-pla\vvright and so his ])la>s 
abound in significance, ssmbolism and allegory. 
Indeed the Indian mind fiom times immemorial 
has made literature symbolic in its essential 
r,oneeplion. The poet approaches the Univeisal 
Soul from lh<' Individual. In other words he 
endeavours to perceive unity in diversity. So 
Tagore in his lecture on “Art” a\oyys that the 
“true principle of art is the principle of unity.” 
The artist cati behold this principle of unity in 
the Universal Soul. 

As A Problem Play 

“The King of The Dark Uhamber ', is a 
problem play. I licre is a peculiarity in the plays 
of Tagoie, though they are problem jrlays. 
There is no comparison between the modern 
problem |ilays of Ibsen. Shaw or Gilbert and 
those of Tagore. Shaw or Gilbert deal with 
social problems realistically with superb wit and 
humour. Rut Tagore’s problem plays deal with 
intellectual and philosophical problems. “The 
King of The Dark Chamber” has been written 
about the ultimair? Reality which baffles the minds 
of many in the world. People are faced here 
with the problem of comprehending that Reality 
which places them before God. 

The Theme 

The play engages the common spectator, 
delights the scholar and transports the philoso¬ 
pher, for the theme of the play is the progress 
of man towards God and Self-realization. The 
people are after The King of The Dark Chamber. 


They could not find him. So they indulge in 
wild conjectures. Thev begin to s|)read scandals 
about him. 

fhe citizens complain that the King 
evinces no interest in the welfare of the people. 
The sIk'cIs ill the city are filthy and are con- 
sideied to be, openings for the citizens to fly 
away from it. Virupaksha thinks that the King 
is ugly and so he never appears to them. 
Rhavadatia thinks that there is no king and the 
innioiir is kept afloat. .Some think that he is 
afraid of llio.-e that beg favours. The citizens 
meet oiuc again before the play ends and tell 
that the King of Kanibi i*- ciowned by the judge 
of the Ju-liie. foi he alone is biave. 

Sudai.shana is the queen and Surangama is 
her maid. I’he (jueen b'els the presence of the 
king in the dark chamber but the king leaves 
her there. Suiangama shows her the way to 
nieel the king. f inally the King of Kanchi, 
.'siidaishana and Surangama meet the king who 
opens the doois of the Dark Chamber and brings 
iheni into light. The play which begins in 
daikness ends in light. 

The Symbolism 

Kdward Thomson rightly points out that 
“Raja’’ ( I'he King of The Dark Chamber) shows 
his symbolism full grown. A complete under¬ 
standing of the symbols used in the play alone 
unravels the greatness of Tagore as a playwright. 
There are the symbols of God, darkness, fire, 
battle and light. 

The King of the Dark Chamber symbolises 
God. Tagore has translated his play “Raja” from 
Rengali into Knglish. "Raja” is traditionally 
applied to God, for He is called, 

“Yamo. Vyvaswate, Raja” 

He is the dictator. He is full of effulgence. He 
is the king who showers bliss. So Raja is The 
King of the. Dark Chamber. The King remains 
invisible throughout the play though we feel his 
presence. He tells Sudarshana that “she ia 





veriJy his second self’, and so asks her lo 
“herself mirrored in his own mind”. ^ 
Sudarshana completely surrenders to him 
says “I am his servant now, no longer 
queen.” she knows that his love alone lives 
her in which he is reflected. Thus Tagore 
presented God through the symlvol of Raja. 

Darkness 

Hlack colour symbolises darkness, ignorance 
and sleep and so it pervades throughout the play. 
The sun rises just before the play ends. The 
King opens the doors of the dark chamljer and 
brings Sudarshana, Surangania and the King of 
Kanchi into light, for they have, also been 
dabbling in the dark chaniher with others. The. 
world, indeed, is a dark ('hamber and realised 
souls alone see “the white ra<liane(! of eternity” 
which is obstructed bv life’s ‘"donie of man) 
coloured gla.ss’. People live in darkness, in 
ignorance and in sleep in this dark chamber 
i.e.. the world. It is the first stage in human 
life in which man lives in desiie and lust. In 
this darkness tlu're is no king and he is comple¬ 
te!) invisible. So black suggests the whole 
atmosphere ol the jda) symbolising the worlTl. 

Other Symbols 

lire is another symbol. It is the purifier. 
The people are found in the pleasure gardens 
W'hieh are on fire. The fire burns down desire 
in their mind and purifies llumi. 'I'hey escajie 
from the garilens. Heie the pi;o})le understand 
the futility of the earthly pleasures. So the 
battle begins in their minds. 

There is an encampment. I’he Kings are 
ready to re.scue .Sudarshana Irom her degradation 
caused by her desire to be with the King. The 
King of Kanchi is read) to fight with the king 
for her. All other kings run awa) from the 
battle-field. Ihe King of Kanchi alone i.s fearle.ss 
and he finally accepts his defeat Ijefore the King 
of the Dark Chamber. 

Light symbolises wisdom. Sun rises at the. 
end. Wisdom dawns in the mind of the King of 
Kanchi, when he accepts his defeat fearlessly. 
Sudarshana secs light w'heii pride and ego vanish 
from her and when she .surrenders herself to the 


see King. Surangama’s nature is hummea oeiore A?’' 
’hen king and she has light in herself, 
and 

his Names 
in 

Even the names in the play are symbolic. 
Sudarshana means good sight. .She symbolises 
beauty. She is proml and vain. Surangama can 
ii'ceivi* goils. Viiupak.sha has ugly eyes. So he 
has an ugly outlook. Kumbha means pot and 
it i.s no wondt.'r if he is inuddy-headcd. A close 
study of the names in the play opens out a new 
world of intere.st to the reader. 

Us Allegory 

Tagore’s “The King of the Dark Chamber” 
is an allegory of life. Life begins in darkness. 
The people go in the dark chamb»*r to find its 
king. They fail to undeistand his ways, fhey do 
not find any reason for the apparent discord 
there. .So some beeomij sceptics, some atheists, 
some idolatois and >-0 on. The citizens represent 
the peo[)lc with the.se different outlooks. 

The) want to find the king in pleasure 
gardens. Ijiey are completely disillusioned for the 
king has no place in them which stand for .sensual 
nature. Many kings also come to the gardens to 
lind the King of the Dark Chamber. This is the 
i‘eond stage in life. 

Pleasures do not lead them to the king. They 
can find a way lo the king only after the annihi¬ 
lation of their desire foi pleasure. So the pleasure 
gardens are on fire. Here they are liberated from 
worldly [ilea.'-uie. for the urge to meet the king 
is dominant in them. The battle begin.s in their 
minds. iNow they luui to beauty from pleasure. 
Jhe kings want to |)os-ess Sudarshana. the symbol 
of beauty. Sudarshaiia lier«elf has to transcend 
the woildl) limitation. She has “iron pride”, for 
she is a paiagtm of beauly . She thinks that she 
is the quintessence of the King's creation. Her 
piide makes her miserahle and wretched. There 
is a "feverish lesllessnes.s” in her to see the 
King. The Kings are ready to fight for Sudar¬ 
shana, the wotldly beauty. The King of Kanchi 
alone stands boldly to fight with the King of the 
Dark Chamber for her hut is defeateil. At the 
same time Sudarshana's iron pride vanishes. She 
lealises that she i.s the servant of the King hut 
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hoi his queen, for beauty is to become Truth. 
This is ihe final stage of life, for there is self- 
reali/ation. Ihe King of Kanchi, Sudarshana and 
Surangama reach this final stage by conquering 
their ego and establishing the king’s love in iheir 
liearts. They coniniune with the King of the Dark 
Chamber and enjoy "Anamla", the perennial 
bliss, for the King opens the doors of the dark 
chamber and brings them into light. It is true 
knowledge in the world. So the sun rises and the 
play cnd.s. 


The symbolism of the play opens out 
vistas into the world of Tagore that delights us 
with its philo.sophy and mysticism. He is brought 
up in the rich Vedic culture of India which 
leads life from darkness to light and from death 
to deathlessness. Tagore’s play ‘‘The King of 
The Dark Chamber” shows the way from dark- 
ne.ss (Tamas) to light (.jyoti) which leads from 
death llVIrutyu) to immortality (Amrutam). 
“famaso ma Jyotir Gamaya 
Mrutyorina Amrutam Gamaya.” 


EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

G. VENKATESAN 

(PapCr on ‘‘Political Factors that can 
Facilitate National Intagration”) 


The Quest for National Unity 

‘Some kind of a dream of unity has 
occupied the mind of India since the dawn 
of civilization.’' Various attempts have 
been made at different times by eminent 
Indians to realise this dream. Live alone 
the pre-historic references to national unity, 
the first historical emperor, Chandragupta 
Maurya, ruled from his rich and fabulous 
capital Pataliputra, over a vast empire. 
“For the first time in the history of India 
there was a power, the strength of which 
could be felt all over the land and by which 
the multiplicity of principalities was trans¬ 
formed into the unity of an Imperial State.”- 
Under Chandragupta’s grandson Ashoka, 
the Mauryan Empire was ‘much larger than 


British India ; it was more extensive ihan 
the Roman Empire at its greatest extent in 
the second and third centuries A.D.’* 

During the time of Akbar, the Mughals 
reached the meridian of their glory. The 
unification of India and the creation of 
a National State was the inordinate passion 
of this magnanimous Moghul Emperor. 
“Akbar not only successfully accomplished 
the political unification of a large part of the 
country but also gave his empire a first and 
efficient administration.”^ But Akbar’s 
great-grandson Aurangzib, >a clean contrast 
to Akbar, wanted to establish a theocratic 
state in a United India. “He was in fact 
the martyr for India’s unity but the unity 
he desired to establish and for which he 
ruined his great inheritance was not the 
unity of a national state as Akbar had fore- 



seen, but an Islamic State—the rule of a 
conquering minority over India. It is that 
ideal which lies buried in the Mausoleum at 
Aurangabad.”"’ With the passing away of 
Aurangzib in 1707 the “Moghul power faded 
into an insubstantial peagent and the 
country had fallen into a condition of 
masterless disorder.”* And it was left to the 
Britishers to bring about India’s enduring 
political consolidation. 

What the Britishers achieved was at 
best a political and administrative unifi¬ 
cation. But the emotional content was in¬ 
fused into that unification by a gamut of 
glorious sons of the soil from Ram Mohan 
Roy to Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. The 
singularly unique achievement of Gandhi 
was the conversion of a middle class Con¬ 
gress movement into a national mass move¬ 
ment. As Andrews put it when Gandhi be¬ 
came the master of India, ‘the masses of the 
people in the remotest and sleepiest villages 
had been stirred to life’.’ The whole nation, 
forgetting the caste, communal, religious 
and linguistic diversities, stood united, firm 
and strong against the mighty British 
Imperialism, the like of which never hap¬ 
pened in the history of India. After nearly 
thirty years of ceaseless fight, Britain finally 
accepted the principle of India’s Complete 
freedom and in August 15, 1947, the country 
regained its independence. 

II 

Political Base for National Integration 

The freed people of this great country 
have deliberately chosen the democratic 
way of life assuring the dignity of the indi¬ 
vidual and the unity of the nation. It is 
true that in the process of translating 
Indian unity into a workable proposition of 
Government and administration some ugly 
disintegrating tendencies and attitudes have 
come to the surface. This is but natural 
10 


when there is a churning of a vast mass 
humanity which is multi-lingual, multi¬ 
religious and multi many other things. Tt 
is no good our forgetting these things and 
then talking about integration. There will 
be no question of integration if all these 
factors were not present in our country.’* 
But when these factors are stretched beyond 
a point they constitute a threat to national 
integration. It is just to prevent such a 
calamity the Founding Fathers of our Con¬ 
stitution have provided with great foresight 
certain constitutional measures, safeguards 
and devices. The following factors may be 
considered to constitute the political base 
for national integration. 

Universal Civic Rights 

The concepts of Popular Sovereignty, 
Secularism, Federalism, Welfare State etc., 
provide ideological ethos to the constitu¬ 
tional factors that are enshrined in the Con¬ 
stitution. The main aim of these factors is to 
preserve national unity and security. Certain 
fundamental rights are conferred on the citi¬ 
zens so that they can exercise these rights to 
strengthen social solidarity and national in¬ 
tegration. A judicious exercise of these rights 
with democratic self-restraint will facilitate 
national integration. On the other hand 
irresponsible exercise of them will drive 
the ship of state on the rock of disintegra¬ 
tion. Many problems could be avoided if 
the right to form and function political 
parties and other associations is not misused 
or abused. The political parties and other 
groups who seek to enjoy this right should 
always keep in mind the imperative neces¬ 
sity of ensuring national unity. 

It is a sign of political wisdom that the 
D.M.K. party has given up its parochial 
demand for a separate Sovereign Dravidas- 
than. It would be equally wise if the Akali 
Dal gives up its communal cry of Punjabi 
Suba and the underground rebel Nagas dis- 
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card their tribal demand for the formation 
of a separate Nagaland. Similarly the Indian 
Communist Party—whether Right or 
Left—should shed its triple allegiance to 
the gospel of class war, violent revolution 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
also its extra-territorial loyalties. It is 
time the Government passed legislation to 
confine the freedom of association to those 
who openly eschew violent methods and 
respect the unity and integrity of the 
country. At the same time the Govern¬ 
ment also should be equally responsible 
and while taking measures to maintain law 
and order, it must take the utmost care not 
to impose undue restrictions on civil liber¬ 
ties and honour the spirit behind the grant 
of Fundamental Rights to our people. 

Common Citizenship 

A uniform or single system of citizen¬ 
ship law for the whole of India, as we have 
adopted, is a factor that facilitates national 
integration. Under this, a citizen of India 
is accepted legally as a citizen in almost 
every part of the territory of India with all 
the benefits and privileges that attend such 
a status. 

The importance and the significance of 
single citizenship could best be appreciated 
if only we remember that before indepen¬ 
dence, there were two broad divisions among 
Indian citizens, viz., British Indian subjects 
and State subjects. To make matters 
worse, the State subjects themselves were 
further sub-divided into as many groups 
of citizens as there were States and there 
were over 500 and odd states. The introduc¬ 
tion of a uniform system of citizenship 
has done away with these unnatural dis¬ 
tinctions. The abolition of such distinctions 
makes the essential unity of the nation 
a reality. Moreover, a single citizenship 
for the whole country has removed 
much of the artificial and incongru¬ 
ous State barriers that prevailed in 


pre-Independence days and facilitates the 
freedom of trade, commerce and inter¬ 
course throughout the country. 

‘One Single Integrated Judiciary’ 

Like the uniform system of citizenship, 
a single line of judicial system has been 
evolved to suit the conditions of India. In 
the words of Dr. Arabedkar, “the Indian 
federation, though a dual polity, has no 
dual judiciary at ail. The High Courts and 
the Supreme Court form one single integra¬ 
ted judiciary .... The Supreme Court, 
the apex court in the judicial hierarchy, is 
the guardian of the Constitution, protector 
of fundamental rights and the watch-dog of 
democracy, all in one. Besides this juris¬ 
dictional unity, a single judicial cadre for 
the entire country has been established so 
that the mobility of the judges from the 
States to Centre and among States is 
facilitated and its all-India character 
maintained. 

In order to orient this system of inte¬ 
grated judicially towards facilitating 
national integration a suggestion has often 
been made. And this suggestion is concern¬ 
ed with the appointment of the judges. “We 
should have a practice by which 50 per cent 
of High Court judges and other senior 
judges in each State are drawn from other 
States. It should at the same time be 
laid down that judges ot the Supreme Court 
should be appointed only from those who 
have served as High Court judges in States 
other than their own for at least three 
years.”^’ This suggestion merits serious 
consideration. 

Ill 

Union—State Relations 

India has adopted a federal system of 
Government with the intention of preserv¬ 
ing both the ‘infinite variety and innate 
unity’ and to weld together the diverse 
communities li\dng over the vast sub- 
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continent into a single governmental set-up. 
It is indeed the Indian response to the poli¬ 
tical challenge of a multi-racial and multi¬ 
lingual country like ours. The set-up is 
such that in case of a future conflict be¬ 
tween the ever-present diversity and the 
innate unity, the former should prevail 
over the latter so that an indestructible 
union could be sustained. 

,But the federal set-up in a country like 
ours is bound to produce diversities in laws, 
administration and judicial protection. 
Diversity is the very spice of a country’s 
life. But when it is pushed beyond a limit 
it will inevitably create chaos, instabi¬ 
lity and insecurity. To guard against these 
destructive tendencies the Union Gov¬ 
ernment have devised various instru¬ 
ments of control, such as the Planning Com¬ 
mission, the National Development Council, 
the Annual Conferences of Ministers, 
Seeretaries and Heads of Departments re¬ 
lating to every subject, to regulate the 
legislative, administrative and financial re¬ 
lations between the Union and the States. 

The taste of the pudding is in the 
eating. So also the effectivene.ss or other¬ 
wise of the Union-States relationship 
depends upon the effective use of these 
instruments of control to create healthy and 
harmonious relationship between the Centre 
and the States. But certain forces and fac¬ 
tors are discernible in the emerging patterns 
of Union-States relationship for the past 
one and a half decades which appear to 
threaten the jealously guarded autonomy 
of the States. 

Mr. K. Santhanam, an outstanding 
authority on the subject, after having 
studied the problem of Union-States rela¬ 
tions from different angles over a period of 
years has come to the following conclusions: 
(1) that State autonomy in the fields of 
economy, finance and administration has 
been steadily diminishing. This has result¬ 
ed in increasing irresponsibility and extra¬ 
vagance on the part of some State Govern¬ 


ments ; (2) the power of the Centre over 
the States is becoming even more exten¬ 
sive ; (3) on account of reorganisation on 
the basis of language, the majority of the 
States have become welded emotionally 
into strong units with powerful political 
pulls and conflicting economic and financial 
demands on the Centre. The situation is 
becoming more and more unstable ; (4) the 
divergence between the patterns of Union- 
State relations embodied in the constitution 
and those that have come to prevail in 
actual fact is already dangerously wide. This 
State of affairs cannot continue for long; 
(5) in some respects the way in which the 
Planning Commission was created and the 
introduction of the Community Develop¬ 
ment Scheme, the National Extension Ser¬ 
vices and the Panchayati Raj are the in¬ 
roads into State autonomy.’- 

These conclusions are indeed disquiet¬ 
ing. However these indicate which way the 
wind is blowing. Ere long earnest steps 
should be taken to inspire confidence among 
the States by assuring their autonomy and 
securing their willing co-operation for all 
major Union actions. Healthy conventions 
are to be evolved. Whenever the Union 
Government takes decisions which affect the 
larger interests of the States, the concerned 
States should be taken into confidence and 
their consent obtained. This will prevent 
avoidable misunderstandings and mutual 
recriminations. The State Legislatures also 
.should be very vigillant in guarding state 
autonomy from Central influence. Similar 
such conventions are to be developed since 
it is this Union-State rejlationishiiP which 
will ultimately make or mar national 
integration. 

IV 

Role of Political Parties 

The political parties can either promote 
or retard national integration. Well-orga- 
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nised political parties are the sine qua non 
of parliamentary democracy. But the 
trouble arises when the political parties 
plunge headlong in unscrupulously exploit¬ 
ing the communal, caste, linguistic and re¬ 
ligious sentiments. Nehru has forestalled 
the danger of communal parties in his 
hitherto unpublished letter dated 28th 
February, 1962 : “What will happen in India 
after I have departed from the scene will 
depend on many factors. The chances are 
that communal parties will become strong 
unless a firm base is given to our outlook 
and policy by them.”^^ 

The National Integration Conference 
held in New Delhi during September- 
October, 1961, in fact attempted to give such 
a ‘firm base’. It was in that conference that 
a Code of Conduct for political parties'* was 
drawn up and agreed upon by the represen¬ 
tatives of various parties present to follow 
the Code for immediate adoption. The 
formulation of a Code of Conduct was in¬ 
deed a notable first step towards civilising 
our political life. 

But the Code of Conduct was more 
honoured in the breach than in the observ¬ 
ance. Those political parties which waxed 
eloquent in the Conference on national inte¬ 
gration shamelessly slid back, while select¬ 
ing their candidates for the ensued General 
election, to the same communal, caste, lin¬ 
guistic and other considerations against 
which they had ranted so bitterly. “It can¬ 
not be disputed that communalism in the 
most objectionable and narrow form has 
played almost a dominant part in these elec¬ 
tions. It was painful_to see the most 

convinced opponents of communalism coldly 
calculating the communal distribution of 
voters for the contending candidates.'-' This 
tendency to diregard so readily the prin¬ 
ciples professed so solemnly is likely to be 
even more pronounced in the future when 
the national leadership may fall in weaker 
hands and the struggle for political power 
more intense. 

After the introduction of Panchayati 


Raj, party politics has percolated down to 
the Indian villages. Confleting castes, fac¬ 
tions and kin-groups or rival leaders often 
affiliate themselves to political parties which 
are the vehicles for their conflict. Even if 
local politicians deny that inspite of the 
patronage made available to those who con¬ 
trol local bodies they will try to support 
those who control these bodies in the general 
elections. ‘All the election reports suggest 
that the dispersion of power in India has 
made control of local bodies an important 
factor in deciding who wins Assembly or 
Parliamentary seals.’'’’* Though it is theore¬ 
tically agreed that political parties ought 
not to participate in panchayat elections 
this salutary acceptance is ignobly discard¬ 
ed in practice. 

It is high time that all the political 
parties realised that the pursuit of power 
need not obviate the need for the observ¬ 
ance of certain basic political and moral 
norms. Nothing undermines the process of 
national integration so much as the com¬ 
mon complaint that political power is being 
abused or misused for private or party 
ends. The political parties end their lead¬ 
ers, therefore, must be made to realise 
through enlightened public opinion that 
those who indulge in incitement to commu¬ 
nal hatred or violence will not be tolerated 
any longer and that they will soon mend 
their ways and or their political career. 
The suggestions to start a ‘mass contact 
movement’” has great relevance in this 
context. It is in the abjuration of violence 
or hatred in any form in the pursuit of 
power that we have the greatest duty to 
keep the spirit of Gandhism alive among 
the people for whose freedom and unity he 
worked and died. 

The political parties have therefore, a 
vital role to play with regard to national 
integration. The politi|Cal parties should 
pay more attention to the electorates, 
which are now ‘an amorphous mass, unor¬ 
ganised and undifferentiated’'* and thedr 
political consciousness and participation 
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must be raised to a very high standard. 
The parties may profitably emulate the 
examples of the Conservative and Labour 
Parties in England in organising intelli¬ 
gence units corresponding to specific func¬ 
tions of Government and conducting ela¬ 
borate research and fact-finding (not fault¬ 
finding!) departments dealing with a num¬ 
ber of questions facing the public and the 
Government. To foster effective links be¬ 
tween the politicians and the intellectuals 
should also be one of the main functions of 
political parties. 

As far as panchayat elections are con¬ 
cerned, the less the parties interfere the 
better. ‘Instead of wanting themselves to 
govern in the name of the people, they 
should help the people to govern them- 
selves.’i” Sri Jayaprakash Narayan sug¬ 
gests ‘participating Democracy’ to remove 
party politics from Panchayati Raj.-" In 
short, the national integration could be 
achieved when the political parties not 
only accept the Code of Conduct but honest¬ 
ly and faithfully maintain a very high stan¬ 
dard of morality and propriety in politics. 

V 

Some Administrative Arrangements 

National Integration could be facilitat¬ 
ed by making certain enduring administra¬ 
tive arrangements. Interposing in be¬ 
tween State politicians and State Civil 
Services a strong administrative layer 
which will be of an all-India character will 
be a prudent step to cut the Gordian Knot 
of ‘State Patriotism’."^ 

All-India Services 

Creation of more All-India Services 
with the complete consent of all the 
States will go a long way in facilitating 
national integration. The States Reorgani¬ 
sations Commission recommended that 
‘fifty per cent of the new entrants in the 
All-India Services should be from outside 
the State concerned....’®® Not only the 


Senior Civil Servants, but judges, police' 
and intelligence officers also could be re-,; 
cruited from other States. Whenever suit¬ 
able men can be found, the Chief Justice, 
the Chief Secretary, the Director of Public' 
Instruction and the Inspector General of 
Police in each State could be taken in from 
other States. There may be some difficul¬ 
ties in implementing these suggestions but 
difficulties are to be faced and solved in the 
interest of national integration. 

Zonal Councils 

The creation of the Zonal Councils is a 
far-sighted step to promote national inte¬ 
gration. But experience has shown that 
though these Councils can play an import¬ 
ant role in the field of economic and social 
planning and administration, the ability 
and utility of these bodies to resolve bord¬ 
er disputes, and linguistic and other prob¬ 
lems seem to be doubtful. Moreover, “in 
some cases those who are behind the forces 
of disintegration are also concerned with 
the Zonal Councils or the Regional Com¬ 
mittees with the consequence that it is not 
possible for them to undo in one sphere 
what they continue to do in another 
sphere’’.^"* Nowadays, one seldom hears 
about the further development of these 
useful devices as a means to integration. If 
geared properly. Zonal Councils can effect¬ 
ively break the cake of ‘State Patriotism’ 
and promote national integration. 

Governor’s Role 

The State Governor can play a signifi¬ 
cant role in facilitating national integra¬ 
tion. Since the Governor is invariably a 
resident of another State and he is kept 
above party and group politics the Gover¬ 
nor can ‘look ot the problems of the State 
and the problems of Union-State rela¬ 
tionship with detachment and objecti¬ 
vity’®^ -Thus, a resourceful Governor can be¬ 
come an influential non-party centre and 
prevent the prevailing party differences 
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from adversely affecting the social and cul¬ 
tural life of the people. The Chief Secretary 
and the Inspector General of Police may be 
made to report directly to the Governor, 
whenever there arises a serious friction 
between communal, caste or linguistic 
groups in a State. Similarly in the event 
of a threat of violent clash between com¬ 
munal, caste or linguistic groups in a State 
in which the majority of the Cabinet may 
be partisan, the Governor should have the 
right to attend Cabinet meetings and if 
necessary, even to take over the responsi¬ 
bility of maintaining law and order in the 
threatened area. These and similar suit¬ 
able conventions must be evolved during 
the annual conferences of Governors 'which 
will enable the Governors to become effect¬ 
ive and vigilant watchdogs of national in¬ 
terests’-^ and true promoters of national 
integration. 

Conclusion 

The seekers after national integration 
would be pursuing a will-O’-the-wisp if 
they ignore the differences of community, 
of caste, of language etc., and attempt to 
create a monolithic society. This is the 
lesson that we should learn from our coun¬ 
try’s history. These differences have al¬ 
ways been with us. But these differences 
are converted into divisive forces only 
when they are dragged into the arena of 
political controversy and exploited for 
political purposes. Every responsible citi¬ 
zen should, therefore, realise that the 
greatest task of the day is the lifting up of 
a people mostly steeped in illiteracy, pover¬ 
ty and ill-health to comfortable living con¬ 
ditions and not indulging in self-consum¬ 
ing political manoeuverings. 

A foreign visitor is reported to have re¬ 
marked that when he travelled in India, he 
found a Punjabi, a Bengali, a Tamilian and 
so on, but he found it very difficult to find 
an Indian ; an Indian is almost a rare bio¬ 
logical specimen.-® This only reiterates 


the dire need for developing national loyal¬ 
ty in our people. National integration im¬ 
plies undisputed loyalty to the nation; 
that every citizen should regard other sons 
of the soil as Indian first irrespective of 
his language, caste etc.; that every one 
should consider national problems, not 
from any parochial, linguistic or commu¬ 
nal view point but entirely from the angle 
of national interests as a whole. In short, 
national integration is concerned with the 
sentiments, emotions and attitudes of the 
entire people. Political, Economic and So¬ 
cial measures, however well devised they 
may be, can achieve only physical integra¬ 
tion. More important than this is the men¬ 
tal integration based on the unqualified 
acceptance of some of the basic national 
ideals. It is an absolute necessity to create 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country a genuine pride in India’s past 
achievements, confidence in her present 
stature and hope in her future greatness. 

Now, we are the inheritors of the 
noble ideal of a National State. The inte¬ 
gration of India which the sacred writings 
of the Hindus had postulated centuries be¬ 
fore Christ, but which neither Ashoka nor 
Akbar was able to achieve, had in fact 
come into being. Now the great responsi¬ 
bility of maintaining this National State 
without disintegration has fallen upon us 
and it is our sacred duty to prove ourselv¬ 
es worthy of this trust. 
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WILL THE WORLD END ? 

IRINA RADUNSKAYA 


Om:e Eiiislein’s niiie-yrar-ohl son asked his 
father : “Daddy, what made you so famous ?” 

Einstein laughed and said : 

“You see, when a beetle erawls over a ball, 
it doesn’t realize that the path it covered is 
curved. I was fortunate enough to notice that.” 

However, Einstein did not notice that the 
sphere the beetle crawled over had a tendency to 
swell like a soap bubble. So that when in 1922 
Soviet scientist Alexander Friedman declared that 
from the general theory of relativity it follows 
/hat the universe is expanding, many scientists, 
including Einsiein himself, merely shrugged, as 
if to say that the idea was prepostenms. Einstein 
even wrote a small item to the effect that 
Friedman’s deductions were wrong and his results 
invalid. 

Russian physicist Krutkov showed Einstein 
Friedman’s letter analyzing his criticism, and the 
world-famous scientist carefully studied its 
contents. The saying goes “it is human to err,” 
but to persist in one’s delusions is a crying evil. 
And some time later, in May 1923, Einsiein 
contributed another short article to a (German 
physics journal entitled “A Few Remarks on A. 
Friedman’s Publication ‘On the Curvature of 
Space’,” in which he staled : 

“I had criticised the work in a previous 
comment. However, my objections were founded 
on a calculation error, of which, on the advice 
of Mr. Krutkov, I am now convinced from Mr. 
Friedman’s letter. I consider the results obtained 
by Mr. Friedman correct and final. It appears 
that equations of a field permit centric symmetric 
solutions for the structure of space which are 
dynamic (that is changing with time) as well as 
static.” 

Friedman’s discovery received the backing 
not only of such an authority as Einstein but also 
of practical experience. In their observation of 
distant constellations aslroiiotners completely 
confirmed Friedman’s dedmiions. They found 
that ail the celestial bodies move away from us 


and that the more distant they are from us, the 
faster they travel through space. 

It is a good thing that Friedman was a 
mathematician ; otherwise he would probably 
have thought his findings fantastic and thrown 
them into the wasleba.sket. When one reads the 
beginning and end of the world in equations, 
it is hard to trust one’s findings. What other 
conclusion could Ije drawn ? If today the stars 
and the galaxies are hurtling away into the vastly 
remote distance, this means that at one time 
they were compressed into a solid clot of matter 
and there wa.s nothing resembling our present 
univer-se. It was just originating them, and only 
after aeons did it tage on its present familiar 
outlines. Some people tried to use Friedman’s 
deduction to justify the versi(*n of a primeval 
explosion. 

Naturally pimple began asking themselves 
how long the universe would go on expanding. 

Friedman obtained two solutions of Einstein s 
e({uation. From one it followed that at some 
given lime, which conditionally can be considered 
to be the beginning of the development of the 
universe (about 10 billion years ago), all the 
distances in the “primitive” world were equal to 
nothing, and the density of matter was infinitely 
great. Later the matter of the newly born world 
began to break up and the universe to increase 
in volume. It is still expanding and will so 
continue, that is, the expansion of the universe 
will be infinite. This model of the universe is 
now known as “an open space.” 

The second solution of the Einstein equation 
heralded the tragic entl of our world. Its initial 
part is identical with the first solution : the 
universe began with a densely compressed clot 
of primordial matter. But the expansion of the 
universe is not infinite, asserted the second 
solution. At .some given time the dissipation of 
the galaxies would end : the stars, planets and 
interstellar matter would begin to contract, and 
the world would again become a monstrously 
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compressed clot of matter. This model of the 
universe is called “closed space.” 

It may well be that somewhere at a distance 
of trillions of light years from us the heavenly 
bodies are already reducing the speed of their 
dissipation, that somewhere the galaxies have 
turned around for the return journey and the 
open space model of the world is being trans¬ 
formed into a closed space. 

Whither the World? 

For 30 years physicists had reconciled them¬ 
selves l<) the possibility of the end of the woihl. 
Some fount! consolation in the fact that billions 
upoji billiotis of years would elapse Udore the 
“end ' ; others, citing the jtaradoxical conclusions, 
suggcsletl that they negated the theory of 
rclalivitv. Still others, realizing that there can 
be nt) 'Viid ', tiied to find a W’ay out of the 
imjjasse. Hut the difficulties were so great that 
until (]uite tecenlly no one was able clearly to 
define Friedman’s findings. 

To simplify his task Friedman had applied 
the hypothesis that matter is not disturbed 
spontaneously in the universe but is more or 
less orderly. To simplify mathematical deduc¬ 
tions he assumed that each equivalent volume of 
space in the. celestial world is occupied by a 
strictly specified number of heavenly bodies. 
The second solution of the equation predicted 
an inevitable end to such a world. 

At the Moscow Institute of Physical Problems 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences the riddles 
evolved from Friedman’s solutions had generated 
heated debate, especially between Doctors of 
Science Yevgeni Lifshits and Isaac Khalatnikov. 
These two scientists decided to “probe’’ the 
beginning ami the end of the world with mathe¬ 
matics . 

How to reach points secreted away in the 
history of ages past ? How to sort out the complex 
changes wrought in the stellar systems over 
billions of years ? Friedman indicated the way 
in general outline. Utilizing all the resources 
of modern science, Lifshits and Khalatnikov had 
to plot the precise mathematical route, taking 
time and space into account. And when they 
mentally approached their goal, they did not 
find any end to tlie world. It obtained only in 
the Friedman solutions and was the result of 
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his idealization of the universe, his oversimpli¬ 
fications . 

What about the L'eginning of the world ? 

Scientists are working on the great riddle 
of the origin of the universe. There are a 
number of hypotheses. One asserts that there 
is an incessant creation of matter from nothing, 
essential to compensate for the loss of matter 
which, owing to the expansion of the universe, 
is split “across the edge of the world”. This 
hypothesis is outiight mysticism and has no 
basis in science. 

Fifteen Hypotheses 

Scientists are engrossed with the problem 
of the initial composition of the world, its 
structure. What elementary particles made up 
the infant universe ? W'a« it hot or cold ? 

Very hot. argued American scientists among 
others, and even gave the temperature : a billion 
degree's ten minutes after expansion. It con¬ 
sisted almost wholly of neutrons. 

Soviet Academician Yakov Zeldovich. on the 
contrary, thinks the universe was cold in its 
oiiginal phase and was made up of protolns, 
electrons and neutrons. Only in a cool state 
and only with ncutiinos present could protons 
and electrons form a clotted mass in atoms of 
hydrogen, which, as we know, dominates in 
nature. Had neutrons taken the place of neu¬ 
trinos, our world would have been composed 
primal ily of helium and other elements heavier 
than hydrogen. The latest experiments confirm 
the viewpoint of Zeldovich. 

Academician Zeldovich traced the first 
phases of the expansion of the universe, during 
which masses of hydrogen (so cold that the 
hydrogen was liquid or even solid) were able to 
break up into isolated gigantic drops or chunks. 
Dispersing in all directions and then attracted 
to one another again, they gradually clotted, 
forming first the embry os of stars and then the 
stars themselves. 

That is one of the most recent hypotheses on 
the “creation’’ of the world, but it is not the 
only one. Today wc have 15 other explana¬ 
tions for the origin of the universe by scientists 
of many countries, none of them completelyr 
satisfactory, 

Today we can say far more about the 
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universe than our ancestors could. Our dcs* 
eeridants will doubliessly still farther, and 

(tur current thinking will seem very primitive to 
ihoni. Wo have been slinlyin*' the cosmos for 
only some thousands of years, an instant by 
the cosmos clock. 

We already ha\e electronic eompulers 

which can “calculate” the universe. Einstein’s 
theory of relativity makes it possible to predict 
the laws of motion of celestial bodies 1/y the 
distribution of their mass in space and to foresee 

their posiiion in the future. What the world will 

be like in a thousand or a niillioti years is bein;;; 
studied theoretically today. To solve the problem 
factually we must feed into the machine an 
equation which will describe our piesenl woild 
in minute detail. In this equation each pjalaxy, 
star and speck must he accounted for. But 


science still lacks these details, despite the fact 
that modern telescopes are becoming more and 
more powerful. In the past four decades our 
radius of observation in space has increased ten 
thousand times. Novertheless, we can only say 
how many stars we observe ; we do not know 
how many celestial bodies inhabit the universe 
outside our field of vision. The presence of 
matter, however, alters space and time. Each 
star and each planet adds to the picture of the 
world. 

Time will bring us more fundamental 
knowledge and gieat intuition. The human 
mind is probing ever deeper into all sph('re.s of 
learning, and we may, in a future not too distant, 
see the mystery of the origin of the universe 
unravelled. 


Pomain Polland’s Greetings to India 

To My Kriend.s of India— 

Asia and Europe form part of the .same vessel of 
which the prow is Europe and the watch-chamber India, 
the Empress of Thought, vrilh eyes innumerable. Glory 
to thee, mine eyes ! Thou art mine and ray soul is 
thine. We are but oue and the .same being. 

Remain Rolland 

(Tub Modbkv Rbview, January 1926, p. 125) 
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1966 

1966, the year when one Five-year Plan 
comes to an end and a new Plan-period is 
due to commence, would appear to have 
been appropriately designated the “produc¬ 
tivity year.” The obvious purpose for so 
designating the new year is to bring the 
many-sided efforts required for translating 
Plan objectives and targets into reality, into 
focus with a view, it may be presumed, to 
foster a proper understanding and realistic 
assessment of the directions, paces and 
manner of Plan implementation. This 
would seem to hove become an urgent need 
for, apart from the rather critical observa¬ 
tions on the Indian Plan implementation 
contained in the voluminous report of the 
World Bank recently released and which 
would appear to have caused not a little 
perturbation at the highest executive levels 
in the Planning Commission and of the 
Government of India, notwithstanding their 
rather vociferous but unconvincing clamour 
against the legitimacy of the World .Bank’s 
findings and conclusions, India would now 
appear to have reached a stage in the pro¬ 
cessing of economic growth, where the effi¬ 
ciency and the wholesomeness with which 
the country’s productive apparatus is utiliz¬ 
ed may make a very crucial difference to 
the end-results of Planning, at least so far 
as the present perspectives drawn in this 
behalf would seem to indicate. The pressur¬ 
es which have been cumulatively growing 
on the economy, especially during the latter 
half of the Third Plan period now drawing 
to a close, flowing from a multiplicity of 
causes, such as the recent defence emer¬ 
gency, the shortfalls of the Third Plan and, 
generally, the speculative pressures that have 
been inevitably growing under the opportu¬ 
nities provided by these circumstances, 
would seem to make the current year espe¬ 
cially a more vulnerable one; it has never 
before been so urgently necessary to 
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make the most of all the availal^ 
nesources which, in all conscience, woi 
appear to be far short of minimulA^ 
basic needs. Besides, the far-reachin® 
diversification of the economy contemplate^ 
in the Fourth Plan might be a little le 
difficult of achievement if concentration 
efforts towards improving productivity wer^j 
to introduce that necessary element 
flexibility in economic effort and outlool^' 
—and the latter is no less important thait;’ 
the former,—in the process of Plan imple^ii 
mentation. 

The World Bank’s report, which appears 
to have administered something of a shock^ 
to Plan formulators in the Commissiori! 
here, is rather severely critical of India’s;, 
performance in relation to Plan investments', 
over the past fifteen years. Plan failures,'; 
according to the findings of the World; 
Bank’fe special team assigned the task,- 
would appear to have been particularly bad. 
in the agricultural field. The Government 
of India were reported to have been doubt¬ 
ful of the data on the basis of which the 
World Bank’s findings have been formulat¬ 
ed and were studying their correctness or' 
otherwise. Not much has been heard 
about it since the end of last month when 
the World Bank report was made available. 
But it would seem to be quite obvious that 
the investments under the Third Plan foi 
agricultural development would appear to 
have, so far, proved completely infructuous . 
and useless. After fifteen years of so-^ 
railed scientific balancing in planning, asf 
claimed by the Planning Commission, and,: 
massive investments for developing produ-. 
cer bases for agricultural progress, agriculr: 
tural production still continues to remain^ 
more or less at the mercy of the seasons. 
With the result, that, not only has the 
country failed to reach the target of self-' 
sufficiency in the production of food cereals; 
as originally envisaged in the Thir'd Plan, 
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it now looks likely that this desired self- 
sufficiency would continue to elude the 
country even during the next two Plan 
periods, and leave it dependent, in very 
substantial measure, upon the charity of 
our friends abroad. While saying so, one 
does not take into account the probality that 
kindly food exports to India, such as by the 
U.S.A, under PL 480, would still continue 
to leave the masses at the mercy of the con¬ 
scienceless speculators and profiteers whom 
the Government of India seem wholly un¬ 
able, even unwilling, to curb and immobilize. 

With our gross food cereals production 
at the 88 million tonne mark, as last year, 
the deficit was officially assessed at 9 per 
cent of the total. One does not know the 
bases upon which this estimate has been 
drawn up and, on the face of it, it would 
appear to be unconscionably inflated. If 
the estimate were to have been based upon 
the actual consumption demand of the 
people based upon a 16 oz., daily adult 
ration (a quantity which has never been 
reached by the Government in their ration 
allocations wherever rationing has been 
introduced), there would not appear to be 
any real deficit. We have already discuss¬ 
ed this in these columns at length last 
month. If, on the other hand, this estimate 
has been drawn up on the basis of a study 
of increased pressures of demand,—espe¬ 
cially in the urban concentrations in the 
country,—flowing from the increasing pur¬ 
chasing power derived from economic 
growth,—an F.A.O, estimate finds that this 
urban demand for foodgrains in India 
appears only to have increased by a gross 
2.5 million tonnes over the decade between 
1950-51 and 1961-62. It is necessary to real¬ 
ise that any essential commodity of ba.sic 
consumption pattern like foodgrains which 
has been perpetually in marginal supply 
during this decade, and especially so dur¬ 
ing the years following the end of 1961-62, 
would create a correspondingly high and 
artificial market demand. We have seen 
this happening with steel; the scarcity in 


supply induced by the artificial system of 
steel control created a demand which has 
been failing to be sustained since after 
the marketing process of steel has been res¬ 
cued from the involved pressures of con¬ 
trolled distribution. We have also had ample 
demonstrations of the benefits of a free 
market when the late Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
in spite of the alarming prognostications 
of his friends and colleagues, took courage 
in both hands to restore a free market in 
foodgrains at all levels of its distribution 
and supply, and thereby actually broke the 
back of all speculative pressures upon the 
commodity. What would appear to have 
been creating the major part of the mis¬ 
chief So far as foodgrains supply and prices 
are concerned would appear to be the twin 
apparatus of what has been known as the 
Zonal System and the parallel functioning 
of partially controlled distribution through 
Government or other official agencies and 
an uncontrolled free market simultaneous¬ 
ly. Food, being a States’ subject, the states 
which have been producing surpluses have 
been consistently playing down the actual 
indidence of their surplus production, 
while those in deficit have, equally, been 
exaggerating the quantum of deficit by 
artificially inflating their consumption de¬ 
mand. The present zonal system by pre¬ 
venting the free movement of foodgrains 
from surplus to deficit areas would appear 
to have been further accentuating the prob¬ 
lems and, thus, creating widening opportu- 
ties for the speculative operators to victi¬ 
mize the consumers at all levels with case 
and impunity. The Government have 
either not been able to muster the requisite 
measure of intelligence and imagination to 
deal with the situation in an effective 
manner or, which is equally likely, they are 
afraid that their present administrative 
resources are not adequate to take 
on the burdens of a more wholesome and 
rational approach to the whole problem. 
The present regional approach to the whole 
question, in addition, has been patently 



preventing the formulation of an integrat¬ 
ed national approach. With the result 
that, in order to justify the situation as it 
has turned out to be, the Government of 
India has been unquestioningly accepting 
the estimates of the food deficits in the 
country provided by the States and even 
boosting the same in the public press, 
thus further confounding an already con¬ 
fused and complicated situation. If the 
World Bank has been assessing the situa¬ 
tion on the basis of the figures of deficit 
given out by our own Government in this 
behalf, it cannot, surely, be especially 
blamed for having arrived at the conclu¬ 
sions it has. 

However unsatisfactory may have been 
the progress in the incidence of increase in 
the production of foodgrains in the country 
—and even the most optimistic would not 
have described the process as very satisfac¬ 
tory judging by the massive investments 
poured in for the development of agricul- 
* tural producer-bases during the period in 
question—it is clear that foodgrains pro¬ 
duction, during the decade between 1950- 
51 and 1960-61 has increased by a gross in¬ 
cidence of no less than 60 per cent (from 50 
million tons in 1950-51 to 80 million tons in 
1960-61 as recorded by the Planning Com¬ 
mission). The incidence of increase was re¬ 
ported to have slowed down very consider¬ 
ably since 1960-61, to something like a 
gross 9 per cent over the first three years 
of the Third Plan (1960-61 to 1963-64). 
Nevertheless, the situation of acute short¬ 
age that has since emerged and which has 
become endemic in spite of the all-time 
peak production of 1964-65 (88 million ton¬ 
nes) cannot be explained except as a cri¬ 
sis not so much of production as of supply. 
It is at this level that the criticality of the 
continuing food crisis in the country would 
appear to have been generating. If the 
Government are unable to adequately and 
effectively deal with this crisis of supply— 
and there is hardly any doubt that the mea¬ 
sures of partial procurement and quarter¬ 


hogging rationing in certain microscopically 
selected areas promulgated by the Govern¬ 
ment would hardly be able to achieve such 
an end (except, perhaps, as something of a 
political booster for the ruling Party and 
its governance of the country, for it is only 
the more comparatively sophisticated urban 
populations which are somewhat politically 
conscious and clamorous). The only honest 
thing for them to do—an object lesson al¬ 
ready provided with more than anticipated 
favourable results by the late Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai—in the event of their failure in 
this behalf (there is no question that they 
have been signally failing all along the 
line)—would be to restore a wholly inde¬ 
pendent and free market economy in food- 
grains, themselves withdrawing wholly 
from assuming any part of the burden, 
either in procurement or distribution, ex¬ 
cept only at the importing levels. It is 
heartening to learn that the new Prime 
Minister has broadcast an undertaking that 
supplying adequate quantities of food to 
the people at reasonable prices would be 
the first concern of her Government and 
she would servo the purpose best, in the 
especial circumstances of the present, by 
inducing her Cabinet and those of the State 
Governments, to wholly withdraw from the 
thankless and complicated job of doing any¬ 
thing to handle the food situation in the 
manner they have been trying to do so far, 
for in this way they have only been more 
immensely confusing an already highly 
complicated situation with the result that 
the people alone have been and are 
being increasingly victimized as a result. 
The only point at which Government could 
help—and it is the Union Government 
alone who can do so—is by devising neces¬ 
sary fiscal (and, perhaps, even monetary) 
measures, whereby it should be possible to 
immobilize or, at least, contain the growing 
speculative pressures upon the foodgrains 
trade in the country. This would, no doubt, 
be a highly complicated and difficult pur¬ 
pose to achieve, but the Union Finance 
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Ministry should have, at its disposal, the 
necessary economic and financial expertise 
to devise useful and effective measures in 
this behalf. 

This is by no means to suggest that 
there is no urgent need for boosting agri¬ 
cultural production, especially foodgrains 
production. This need is so obvious as not 
to need being especially underlined. Even 
if on a more careful assessment of the 
consumption needs of the country, the esti¬ 
mates of our present deficits turn out to be 
substantially inflated, there can be no doubt 
that as an inevitable resultant of economic 
growth, selective pressures on the demand 
for foodgrains will continue to be on the 
increase, especially so, if a wholly free 
market economy in the foodgrains trade 
were, as suggested by us, to be restored. 
Supplies at present, if not really as subs¬ 
tantially in deficit as Government estimates 
would make them out to be, they can at 
best be only marginal and it is necessary 
with a view to containing inflationary pres¬ 
sures on the price structure, that there 
should bo a comfortable surplus in the in¬ 
cidence of availability. The rapid increase 
in the population—which is being currently 
estimated at an annual 2.4 per cent— 
should, after a comfortable surplus posi¬ 
tion in the production of foodgrains 
has been achieved, least wise be com¬ 
pensated for by at least a corres¬ 
ponding increase in the annual rate of food- 
grains production which would need con¬ 
centrated effort and attention upon the 
matter. But, here also, it is not merely the 
gross quantum of increase as the increase 
in agricultural productivity which should 
be of crucial importance. Additional invest¬ 
ments over what had been originally allo¬ 
cated in the tentative Fourth Plan Memo¬ 
randum are now being concentrated upon 
agricultural effort; what is more urgently 
needed is that the results of past and cur¬ 
rent investments in this field should be so 
adequately and effectively consolidated as 
to lead to a higher rate of productivity in 


this sector. This is an infinitely complicat¬ 
ed matter calling for simultaneous action 
at innumerable points. Increased availa¬ 
bility of irrigation water at the times they 
are needed, economy and promptness in the 
availability of agricultural credits, availa¬ 
bility of fertilizers in the appropriate scien¬ 
tific proportions, wider coverage in land re¬ 
forms legislation and enforcement, consoli¬ 
dation of holdings through cooperative 
organizations and large-scale commercial 
farming, especially of money crops, induce¬ 
ment of the adoption of improved and more 
sophisticated methods of agricultural pro¬ 
duction, appropriate marketing machinery 
and others are some of the considerations 
involved in the process. Government’s al¬ 
most wholetime preoccupation with the 
need for making available adequate quan¬ 
tities of foodgrains from day to day may 
have been preventing enough attention 
being bestowed upon these longer-term mea¬ 
sures. But if agriculture has to be set back 
on its own little feet to enable the achieve¬ 
ment of that necessary level of surpluses 
which alone might, in the long run, sus¬ 
tain a process of rapid industriali¬ 
zation, these are matters which must 
be appropriately and effectively dealt 
with and the sooner they can be so 
done, the more quickly will the country be 
enabled to arrive at that stage from where 
it will be possible to set the stage for an< 
effective “take-off” towards balanced and 
coordinated development. 

The need for a process of rapid indus¬ 
trialization of the country is equally as 
obvious. While the attainment of an ade¬ 
quate agricultural surplus is crucial at the 
moment and must engage the highest pri¬ 
ority in the Government’s consideration 
and efforts, it is equally urgent that a 
rapid process of industrialization should 
enable the present huge burden on the 
agrarian system to be gradually relieved. 
What the country would obviously seem to 
have been suffering from the tesults of 
the present rather haphazard process ci* 
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plahnihg and Plan implementation is an 
unbalanced and eccentric growth wholly 
inadequate, in its gross quantitative inci¬ 
dence in both the agricultural and the in¬ 
dustrial sectors, to the measures of invest¬ 
ments undertaken under the Plans. On the 
face of it, the actual incidene of the increase 
in the gross national product, although far 
short of targets aimed at, would appear to 
have been not wholly inconsiderable. Un¬ 
fortunately, the same cannot be said of the 
progress attained so far in productivity in 
both fields, measured by both per capita 
labour employed, as well as the per unit of 
investments undertaken. In the industrial 
sector, while a great deal of increased 
capacity in various fields of industrial acti¬ 
vity are reported to have been laid down, a 
very substantial part of this gross capacity 
remains idle and unutilized for a variety 
of reasons. It is claimed by certain organs 
of the industrialists that a good 20 per cent 
of the country’s total present industrial 
capacity remains idle for lack of necessary 
maintenance imports. By reason of the 
present huge burden on agriculture which 
it is unable to sustain at current rates of 
living, most industries in the country, espe¬ 
cially those in the public sector, are heavi¬ 
ly over-manned far beyond their legiti¬ 
mate employment potentials. Part of this 
situation has emerged as the inevitable re¬ 
sult of haphazard planning which has 
made it necessary to inflate imports to a 
level far beyond the country’s normal ex¬ 
port capacity. Part of it may also have 
been due to the lack of any rational em¬ 
ployment and wage policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and, there is no doubt, the absence of 
any wage-price policy in the process of 
planning and Pkn implementatSpn, mus^. 
also have been substantially responsible. 
The cumulative result of all these differ¬ 
ent factors would appear to have created a 
situation which is highly confused and ir¬ 
rational. In some of the crucial heavy in¬ 
dustries in the public sector, for instance, 
with their necessarily sophisticated and 


fairly highly capital intense investment 
structure, in their operational side they 
have come to acquire an irrationally high 
labour intensive employment structure with 
their inevitable impact on the incidence of 
productivity. The end result of all this 
confusion would appear to have been two¬ 
fold ; first, an inevitable lag between capa¬ 
city and production as well as that be¬ 
tween production and productivity, second¬ 
ly, to promote such a wide disparity be¬ 
tween agricultural and industrial employ¬ 
ment, as to serve as a direct and deterring 
disincentive against improving agricultural 
effort. The World Bank, therefore, re¬ 
commends that before launching into 
a further, massive Plan as contemplated, 
the Government of India and their Plann¬ 
ing Commission would do well to consoli¬ 
date the results of past planning, as a neces¬ 
sary condition-precedent to further such 
effort. And when they underline that past 
Plan implementation has been, generally, 
of such a quality, that estimated invest¬ 
ments have, so far,—especially so in the 
Third Plan—failed to reach envisaged tar¬ 
gets by a long margin, their criticism in 
this behalf would appear to have been very 
legitimately and finally clinched. 

If by designating the year 1966 as the 
one devoted wholly to productivity, we 
were to be able to remove the causes,—at 
least the more crucial and important among 
them—of such unpalatable criticism by an in¬ 
dependent international agency like that 
by the World Bank, we should have been 
serving our own cause belter than by mere¬ 
ly and, we are afraid ineffectually trying to 
refute the criticisms themselves. It should 
be a year of introspection, of self-examina¬ 
tion and a redesigning of effort to create 
a new pattern in which there should a 
better measure of coordination and balance 
in industiial and agricultural growth so as 
to revitalize the dynamics of the national 
economy which would appear to have fal¬ 
len, especially over the last two years, into 
the depths of a doldrums. 
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AMERICAN ANGST 

KllYMEl) AM) UNRHYMEl). Ry Aiihm 
Leriier. (SworiEinari Piil)Iis)liinj> Co., 2901 \V. 
Rill St., Lo.s Aiipele.i^ ; $2..50). 

Mr. Lornor's explanation of what hi.s 

poems are about ma) not entirely make them 
clear to his readeis. hut it is a good starting 
point of appreciation : “The individual facing the 
rhymed and the unrhynied of the here and now 
with maximum elloil, with courage to handle 
frustrations and anxieties, and with a humhle 
convii'tion of his own dignity will always be 
involved in the polariscopic task of living.” 

The “polariseopic task of living” is com- 
j)lieated 1/y the fact that there are no final 
answers to all the important philosophical 
questions—a fact Mr. Lcrner is acutely aware 
of; 

Deyond the reach 
of mortal grasp 
lies nature’s hand 
on tightened clasp. 

{Closure) 

Or, as another poem puts it : 

nature 

cues 


meagrely 

staring 

peeping 

sy mholically 

daring 

poets 

teasingly 

(Provecafionj 

Yet moments of illumination make existeiu 
bearable ; 

A blade of grass pierces the walk 
upon which time has taken a stride.... 

{Illusion I 

The final impression is one of existential 
angst, in which the poet gropes vainly for 
meaning : 

In tlic nightmare's time 
Tracking twilight zone’s 
Flickering symbols metering 
Their way bewitchingly. 

Teasingly, irritating the iris. 

An optical confusion .sparkles 
A spectacle’s need for clarity. 

V. L. 
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Everyday, every minute, every second 

The Railways are ceaselessly on the move, some 10,000 trains criss-crossing the 
vast network right round the clock....day after day.,..with a total fleet of 
12,000 locomotives, 32,000 coaching vehicles and over 3,55,000 goods wagons 
Today's Railway network is one of India's greatest single National assets 
Its vast reaches of track, stations, workshops and rolling stock 
represent an investment of 30,000 million rupees. 

IS an investment for progress, for National 
security and for the closest links 
of an integrated 
society. 



FREIGHT 

from93million tonnes in 1950 
* 51, the ori^inatins freight 
traffic has gone up to 204 
million tonnes (n 1965- 66. 
Hail freight transpon 
capacity is ahead of demand 
in important sectors. 



PASSENGERS 

The number of passengers 
has steadily increased from 
1284 million m 1950-51 to 
around 2100 million m 
1965-66. 



DEFENCE 

The Nation’s Railways have 
mote than proved themselves 
If) emergencies. Both in 1962 
and in 1965. they met the 
defence requirements prom¬ 
ptly, speedily and fully. 
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No ‘ Fapiinc’* 

When does a widespread shortage of 
food supplies reach the official dimensions 
of a famine ? The answer to this question 
is never certain in so far as the standards 
set by Government are not fixed and stable. 
It would appear that India’s food minister 
does not like the evil sounding word famine 
and would go by such descriptions os deaths 
due to starvation and the presence or 
absence thereof. Now the question will 
be when is death caused by starvation and 
when is it caused by deficiency diseases 
and the numerous ailments associated with 
malnutrition ? The answers to these ques¬ 
tions can be given by a board of dieteticians 
and not by the A.I.C.C. or their henchmen. 
Even without consulting experts we may 
come to certain conclusions which will be, 
at least can be, our guides in making assess¬ 
ments of our national food problem. These 
would refer to men’s food requirements. 
The civilised human being forms or is forc¬ 
ed to form certain food habits which help 
him to maintain body and soul together and 
to replace the physical and nervous losses 
caused by his efforts to remain alive. If 
the food habits become such as do not re¬ 
plenish the losses in Ml, malnutrition sets 


in and man slowly succumbs to this long 
and slow process of partial starvation. 
Actually very few men die of pure malnu¬ 
trition and relative starvation. The human 
body suffering from under-nourishment 
easily picks up infections and lack of pro¬ 
per powers of resistance enables the infec¬ 
tions to get the upper hand and kill the 
man. Thus many deaths caused by various 
diseases are really deaths due to under¬ 
nourishment and slow starvation. EVen in 
normal times numerous Indians die of 
diseases caused and intensified by relative 
starvation. 

It is, therefore, unwise for anyone to go 
by official admissions as to the presence or 
absence of famine and deaths caused by 
starvation. For officials will not admit 
that X was a victim of famine and starvation 
until they could be assured that X could not 
procure any food for Y number of days. 
X therefore would officially die of pulmo¬ 
nary tuberculosis or pernicious anaemia in 
so far as food amounting to 350 calories per 
day had been available to X during a period 
of sixteen months preceding the onset of 
the fatal ailment. The rationing that is 
being put into operation all over India is 
based on false dietetic assumptions. Officials 
will tell us that there are vast supplies of 
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unmtioned food articles everywhere and 
the people can easily supplement the 
rationed food by milk, fish, meat, €ggs, 
pulses, fats and what not. But can they ? 
1'he average family in India, perhaps, has an 
income of Rs. 650 per annum. Poorer than 
average families may have incomes of 
350/400 rupees per annum too. The rations 
provided to a family may cost about Rs. 3001- 
per annum. Let us add to this clothes, 
medicine, rent, fuel and coolung mecfia^ 
These will cost nothing less than 200/3 


rupees annually. So that, we find millions 
of people in India who cannot buy any 
supplementary food articles after paying 
for their rations. And the daily supply of 
calories per head of the rations supplied 
would add up as follows: Flour 650 cals 
Rice 250 cals., and Sugar 100 cals.-Total 1000 
cals. This is a very generous esUmate as 
quite often the quality of the articles sup¬ 
plied is pretty bad and occasionaUy sup¬ 
plies are not available. The daily require¬ 
ment of calories are; Men 2500/3000 calories. 
Women 1800/2300 calories. Boys 2500/3800 
calories. Girls 2300/2500 calories and Infants 
1200/2000 calories. Assuming that the man 
of the family, being the bread-earner, will 
eat up much of the available food, the other 
members of the family will face slow 
starvation unless the family is rich enough 
to buy other food too. Most families in 
India have no income large enough for 
buying supplementary food articles. So 
large numbers will starve partially and 
many will die of diseases caused by mal¬ 
nutrition. If the rations are distributed 
properly and all persons concerned have 
money enough to buy the rations then 
deaths directly caused by starvation may 
be very few and deaths caused by deficiency 
diseases quite extensive. 

In the circumstances, we have no 
reason to view our food situation with an 
air of satisfaction. Our food problem is 
merely a facet of our chronic poverty. We 


do not think that our economic planning has 
been carried out with any idea of full em¬ 
ployment. The distribution of wealth in 
India is becoming more and more un¬ 
balanced due to partial industrialisation. 
Wages vary widely in India. Unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers in some industries earn 
Rs. 3000|- per annum, while in some fields 
of employment they get about Rs. 500|- 
only in a year! How the Congress people 
are getting round this is unknown to us. 
One may say they will fail utterly to bring 
about any reorganisation of the economic 
structure which will be acceptable to most 
people. 

Nagaland 

The former Naga Hills district and the 
Tuensang Frontier Division were made into 
a Centrally administered area in 1957 and 
were ruled by the Governor of Assam m 
behalf of the President of India. Which 
means, this area was not a part of Assam 
but only had a common Governor. In 1961 
the area was renamed and in 1962 it was 
constituted as a State of the Union of India 
which was inaugurated ceremonially in 
December 1963. The Naga leaders had been 
fighting for the recognition of their territory 
as a separate political entity and all these 
developments appeased the majority of 
them. But a certain body of men, now 
known as “hostiles” or “underground Nagas'’ 
carried on acts of war of a guerilla type 
throughout this formative period and up to 
date. There had been negotiations with 
underground Nagas in 1963 and a “cease- 
firq” was settled in 1964. But these nego¬ 
tiations have not proved fruitful so far. 

Nagaland has an area of 6236 sq. miles 
and a population of less than 400000 persons. 
The Chief Naga tribes are Ao, Konyak, 
Serna, Angami, Chakhesang, Lotha, Phom, 
Khiemnungam, Chang, Shamnyungmang 
and Yimehunger. And these tribes are not 
and have never been solidly united as Nagas. 



NOTES 


By religion about 200000 Nagas are Christian 
and about 50000 are Hindus. The rest are 
believed to be Animists. The people are 
quite well educated, there being 2 colleges, 
28 high schools, 110 middle schools, 8 upper 
primary schools and 565 primary schools 
with about 70000 pupils. The Nagas are 
economically backward and although 80 p.c. 
of the people are agriculturists their output 
of food grains is never sufficient. One does 
not know the real number of underground 
Nagas for the reason that many of them are 
normally leading a double life. They have 
their own official and statutory personali¬ 
ties as well as their unofficial and under¬ 
ground selves. It is a .secret organisation 
for most of the members ; but some are 
declared hostiles who go about negotiating 
for total independence. In fact, though 
they are not very numerous, they are 
strong enough to give a headache to the 
Government of India and an attractive 
enough body for the enemies of India to 
supply arms to. Some of these hostiles have 
been on arms seeking trips to Pakistan in 
the past. We do not know if Pakistan has 
stopped her anti-Indian activities, through 
the Naga underground, since the Tashkhent 
declaration. If she has not, then India 
should take the matter up with that country. 
It is also believed that certain British and 
American groups help the Naga hostiles with 
money and such other goods as can be used 
directly or indirectly for purposes of war. 
But, definite information on the subject are 
naturally not available. One thing is clear 
however, that the Naga underground feel 
quite confident that they can carry on war¬ 
fare against the Union of India, until they 
can achieve “independence’^ Such self- 
confidence must have a basis in outside 
support. Of what nation are the people be¬ 
hind the underground Nagas ? They can 
be the Chinese or their fifth column, the Paki¬ 
stanis or their fifth column, or of other 
nations and their fifth column. It is high time 


17d 

India took some active steps to remove all 
possible contact organisations which render 
assistance to the Naga underground. There 
has been, however, a great increase in 
India’s faith in human goodness, since the 
late Lai Bahadur Shastri signed the 
Tashkhent declaration; India’s Foreign 
Minister now pins his faith on Pakistan’s 
good-will towards India and he believes 
that Pakistanis will no longer engage in 
subversive activities against India either in 
Kashmir or in any other part of India. This 
faith may be well based on those unknown 
forces which bring about the birth of new 
religions or cause miracles ; but the com¬ 
mon tax-payers of India do not share the 
ardent ,beliefs of Sri Swaran Singh. The 
Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi said, recently, 
that she found the underground Nagas 
to be generally anxious to prevent 
further violent incidents, and she was not 
without hope that as a result of her meeting 
with the Nagas a certain amount of un¬ 
necessary distrust and suspicion which had 
developed on both sides would be dispelled. 
She further hoped that after the proposed 
further meeting with the underground 
Nagas in April some real progress may be 
made towards a settlement which would 
put an end to bloodshed and sec the resto¬ 
ration of peace throughout Nagaland. The 
Prime Minister’s talks with the rebel Nagas 
surely put them on a firm footing of some 
sort of equality with a sovereign State. 
This may or may not bo interpreted as an 
admission of rights by the British-American 
aiders and abetters of the rebellion of the 
“underground” Nagas, who have their 
Foreign Minister and, may be, embassies 
too, in Washington, London, Peking and 
elsewhere! 

Rights and Obligations 

We are constantly treated to promises 
and hopes about the future of India and the 
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Indians by that extremely philosophical 
body of men and women who rule India. 
These promises and hopes are, as befits 
philosophical dogma, vague, shapeless and 
unreal. The head of this body of great 
thinkers occasionally reminds the poor 
Indians that he would soon establish social 
ownership of all means end instruments of 
production, and then, India will have no 
poverty. He, of course, does not take the 
trouble to look into the dimensions and 
implications of his plan of action, nor does 
he give India end the Indians the factual 
details of being poverty free. As far as we 
know. Indie is, by and large, an agricultural 
country with some industries that heve 
been set up at great cost on account of 
India’s attachment to foreign suppliers of 
machinery and foreign construction agents. 
In the beginning of India’s “industrial revo¬ 
lution,” foreign collaboration was compul¬ 
sory on account of British overlordship in 
India, and, later on, such collaboration 
came as a by-product of India’s foreign 
borrowings and due to Pandit Nehru’s faith 
in foreigners. In any case this industrial 
structure is neither very big nor does it 
produce any great portion of the national 
income. Agriculture, forests, plantations, 
mines, fishing-poultry-dairy and animal 
husbandry establishments produce the 
major portion of this total national income. 
There are many industries too, like husking 
and grinding mills, jute mills and presses, 
tea roasting and rolling establishments, 
cotton mills, sugar mills etc.,etc., which are 
directly connected with the time honoured 
economic institutions of India. These are 
mainly owned and operated by individuals 
or groups of individuals so that if the 
philosophers of India attempt any change 
over from one kind of ownership to another 
without clearly understanding what they 
are doing, the result may be disastrous. 
For though, at present, there is no technical 
social ownership of the means of production. 


the production goes on profitably neverthe¬ 
less ; and, not merely for the profit of the 
legal owners of those means of production 
but also for the profit of society (i.e., the 
Stale). The income derived by the State 
through taxation pays for all the non¬ 
productive work done by that vast army of 
administrators, legislators and others whose 
annual participation in the national income 
exceeds the annual income of the average 
worker by at least 1000'r. The average 
“philosopher”-legislator gets payment too, 
out of this pool, which is many times what 
the worker gets. If, however, ail the means 
of production are socialised viz., the fields 
that produce the crops, the boats that ply 
for fish catching, the tea gardens, the jute 
mills, the cotton mills etc., etc., the chances 
arc, no it is a certainty, that all produc¬ 
tion will be gravely affected and India will 
have to face an economic upheaval, which 
social philosophy will not be able to control. 
In fact we have seen the practical ability 
of our rulers during the last eighteen years. 
In Calcutta, for instance, the Oriental Gas 
Company Ltd., was socialised and we saw 
what happened to its management. Its 
losses last year, we believe, were more than 
thirteen lakhs of rupees. The Calcutta Milk 
Supply Organisation, the State Transport 
Organi.sation, Durgapur, The Hindustan 
Steel, the D.V.C. etc., etc., are all examples 
of State management of economic establish¬ 
ments. The management of the administra¬ 
tive departments are none too efficient. 
Better service can be obtained everywhere 
if efficiency were made into a cult rather 
than those impossibilities which constitute 
India’s social philosophy. Why is there 
any poverty in India after eighteen years 
of independent management of the nation’s 
affairs ? Why have we any illiteracy, pre¬ 
ventable diseases, lack of roads, shortage of 
housing, want of drinking water, not enough 
irrigation and unemployment ? Why do 
we not improve our police organisation, our 
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law courts and those other departments of 
the State which are a constant source of 
harassment, loss and humiliation to us ? 
Why must we have to listen to the same 
sort of high sounding sermons from persons 
who have no ability to get anything done 
which has any significance in point of 
national progress and well-being ? The 
assets of the nation belong to the nation. 
There is no need to reiterate a truism. The 
lands that are cultivated are ultimately 
owned by the nation. Everybody pays rent 
to the State for this reason. And millions 
of acres of cultivable land remain unculti¬ 
vated too for the same reason. Mines, 
forests etc., are also owned by the State. 
All individually managed things pay taxes, 
cess, licence fee etc., to the State, without 
getting anything in return as compared to 
other civilised nations. Society has esta¬ 
blished its Rights in a very clear manner. 
But its Obligations are vague and uncertain. 
Other nations have social security benefits 
which run to free universal education, free 
medical aid, old age pension, death benefits, 
widows’ benefits, unemployment benefits etc., 
etc., which are non-existent in India. It is 
time we got a statement from the Chief- 
Philosopher showing the People’s Rights; 
because, for eighteen years wc have only 
heard about the People’s Obligations to the 
State. We know all about Ram Rajya and 
the Kingdom of God on Earth ; but we feel 
insecure in a Rajya where we are constantly 
reminded of our obligations but are not 
assured of our rights. The more so, as we 
find even the Constitutional Fundamental 
Rights are not absolutely guaranteed against 
encroachments by a voracious bureaucracy. 
We know about Communes, Gram Pancha- 
yats and so forth, but the stark reality that 
we have to face is bureaucratic excess in 
the name of socialism. The question is, 
can socialism be anti-social ? If so, how 
can society protect itself against socialism 
of the wrong sort ? 


The Economic Challenge 

t 

At Jaipur, the Congerss President saj<^.s 
“The economic challenge to the nation far, 
outweighs any military threat at the present 
moment. The question before us is whether 
the country is going to face the situation, 
fight its way through and overcome all the 
obstacles or whether it is going to submit 
meekly to the sitution and become ineffec¬ 
tive.” He also referred to “an affluent class 
indulging in conspicuous spending” and to 
“masses of people living in misery and 
squalor.” The comparison of military 
threat from outside nations and the econo¬ 
mic challenge presented by the current 
system -of unequal distribution of wealth, is 
hardly correct and realistic. If the Chinese, 
for instance, occupied India, large numbers 
of men like Mr. Kamraj may face sudden 
liquidation; but the “economic challenge” 
does not stand in the way of his domination 
of ail the millionaires of India. Military 
conquest of India will mean large scale loot 
and exploitation of the wealth and resources 
of the nation as a whole, while unequal 
distribution of wealth retains the nation’s 
wealth within the country. It may even 
help to build up the capital resources of the 
nation. Lack of proper reasoning and 
twisted logic used for the purpose of playing 
to the gallery are not praiseworthy in 
formulating social philosophy for the nation. 
Very recently our Jawans and their officers 
gave their lives in large numbers for the 
defence of the nation. Wealthy men and 
persons of limited means fought shoulder 
to shoulder and died for a common cause. 
Mr. Kamraj and his so called economic 
challenge were not visible where greater* 
emotions ruled the hearts of men. Those 
who fight for monetary equality and those 
who fight for freedom and the defence of 
their countrymen cannot be classed to¬ 
gether. The economic challenge can be met 
by legislation. Foreign enemies cannot be 
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deytroyed by talk. Mr. Kamraj should 
reorientate his mind about military threats 
to the nation and learn to admit facts. Tha 
exploitation of the ma.sses of India by cer¬ 
tain minorities is well known to us. We 
know there are persons who carry the 
profit motive to its unfair extreme. But we 
also know that apart from trades people, 
politicians and the State also exploit the 
masses. All taxes realised and, then, mis¬ 
spent ore exploitative. All “conspicuous 
spending” by the Congress organisation, 
its leaders, officials, delegations and other 
political and religious groups or personages 
should bo considered ns exploitation too. 
The habits of the people are such that they 
engage in conspicuous spending too. India’s 
Chief-Political Philosopher Mr. Kamraj 
should know that pujas, processions, dis¬ 
plays and pompous .showing off, are not ex¬ 
clusive to the wealthier classes. FjVCii Mr. 
Karnraj’s official arrivals at places cause 
triumphal arches to be thrown up across 
roads and costly receptions are arranged 
for him and his entourage. If an analysis 
is made of all conspicuous spending in India, 
Government and the Congress will probably 
head the list. The poor people will come 
third for their pujas and other public dis¬ 
plays which are carried out with funds 
collected. The millionaires will be there 
with their senseless and wasteful squander¬ 
ing of money. Many laws have been pass¬ 
ed in India for stopping waste of money in 
social ceremonies like marriages, sradhs, 
etc., but the people go on spending even if 
they have tq borrow or beg. Mr. Kamraj’s 
1.7 crore Congress members have done little 
to put a stop to it. So, while w'c admit that 
an economic challenge docs exist we do not 
agree with Mr. Kamraj’s anolysis of the 
situation. This economic challenge is aided 
and abetted by the Congr’ess and the Gov¬ 
ernment and its psychological roots have 
gone into the soil and the mud huts of India. 
The Military Threat to India is sinister. 


dangerous and massive. Mr. Kamraj has 
done no good to the nation by belittling its 
dimensions. 

After Kerala, Bengal 

Food riots have now started in Bengal. 
We call it riots for the reason that it has led 
to violence and people have been killed and 
injured. In Kerala the Government of India 
rushed supplies of rice to bring the situation 
under control. We do not knov/ yet what 
the Government are doing or will do to 
appease the public disquiet over food sup¬ 
plies. It would appear that the people do 
not think that the quanta of cereals sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government are adequate. 
So Government ollicials have to solve two 
problems. The first is to maintain the sup¬ 
plies that they have agreed to distribute. 
The second is to augment the supplies if the 
quanta are revised. In any ca.se, the Gov¬ 
ernment is already in great difficulty over 
food supplies, and the position will get 
wor.se during the next few months. The 
public too do appreciate what the Govern¬ 
ment are doing for food supplies. The 
younger members of the public are however 
not so patient and long suffering as the 
grown-up people. So, we have demonstra¬ 
tions which occasionally cause disturbances. 
We have been told that the Congress have 
177 lakh members. It is high time these 
members took part in public life and went 
about reassuring the public about their 
economic problems. According to the figures 
published Greater Calcutta should have 
nearly 200,000 Congress members. That is 
a large enough number to pass on any 
message of hope to the people. Now that 
Sri Ajoy Mukherjee has been removed 
from the Congress leadership, Sri Atulya 
Ghosh is in complete control of the 
W.B.P.C.C. There should not be much oppo¬ 
sition then if he organised the Congress 
members to do some useful work. 



NOTES 


Preservation of Food 


Government Borrowings Cause Inflation 


Tomatos arc selling in the Greater 
Calcutta area at Re. 1.50 per 40 kg. Cabbages 
are equally reasonable in price. ,Both these 
vegetables can be preserved quite easily. 
Tomato juice can be kept in scaled drums in 
cold storage and cabbage can be sun-dried 
and preserved. There ore other vegetables 
too which are now very cheap and which 
can be preserved for future consumption. 
The Government of India and the State 
Governments should take inunodiate steps 
to preserve the vegetables that are now in 
season. 

Indo-Ceylion Boxing 

The first international boxing match 
between India and Ceylon was staged in 
Colombo on the 21st of February, 1966. India 
won the match 7 fights to 2. Ceylon has pro¬ 
duced many talented boxers during the last 
fifty years. In India boxing has been quite 
popular since the 1920s, but there is room 
for improvement as many people in India 
still consider boxing unsuitable lor young 
boys. In fact, boxing when properly con¬ 
ducted, is neither dangerous nor brutal. 
It is a clean sport which gives one health, 
strength, agility, courage and the ability for 
self-defence without using weapons of any 
kind. The only other sport which can be 
compared w’ith it is Judo. Games and sports 
are matters of vital interest to the nation. 
The Indian Government are beginning to 
recognise this and are allocating funds, in 
driblets too, for improving the standard of 
games and athletics in India. But they 
can do much more. There arc not enough 
play grounds in India, nor akharas or arenas 
for wrestling, boxing, gymnastics and ath¬ 
letics. The participants lack proper equip¬ 
ment, coaches and arrangements for compe¬ 
titive contests. And the ministers who can 
help are not conversant with the facts relat¬ 
ed to games, sports etc. 


The Governments that have been set up 
in India, statewise end centrally, have got 
into the habit of borrowing money for a 
given period on given terras, as well as on 
over-draft from the nationally owned and 
managed banks. Borrowing money for 
expenses on non-productive accounts has an 
inflationary elTect and the general rise in 
prices throughout India during the last 
several years can be mainly ascribed to 
governmental borrowings. The experts who 
manage the '‘Public Sector” hanks are also 
not very happy over the loans that they 
have to grant to the States very often. 
They feel that these habitual borrowings 
are causing inflation. Deficit financing 
should not be made easy; for, then, deficits 
just occur all the time. The Reserve Bank 
of India have made many rules for the 
privately managed banks of India, which 
guide the granting of loans to companies 
and individuals. What arc the rules that 
restrict, control and guide governmental 
overdrafts ? Or, are they just taken ? 

Fighting in Assemblies 

We do not know if members of the 
State Assemblies can engage in mutual 
assault as a matter of right, but the accounts 
of these frequent exchanges of blows among 
the legislators of our democratic socialist 
republic, as published in newspapers, make 
interesting reading. There are also fights 
outside the legislatures; but these have 
sordid dc\’elopments at times when the 
police use fire arms against the public. Can 
we not use the Tashkent. Declaration to 
settle disputes internally too ? Otherwise 
civil government and legislative work may 
soon come to a standstill. 

Ghana 

The people of Ghana have overthrown 
Dr. Nkrumah during his absence from that 
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country. He is accused o£ nepotism and 
mismana^jing the country’s finances to the 
point of insolvency. Nepotism, or showing 
of special favours to “bhatijas” has been 
associated with governments and manage¬ 
ments since the dawn of human civilisation. 
Dynasties, coteries, cliques and political 
parties have also been summarily over¬ 
thrown every now and then throughout 
this long period. Those who try to make a 
special case, for any purpose whatsoever, 
for their brothers, children, nephews or 
relations, as well as for their friends and 
supporters, have to face occasional and 
sudden upsurges of popular feelings against 
them. Observance of the rules of ethics and 
of the laws of the land is, therefore, safer 
for politicians than faith in their infalli¬ 
bility and unconquerable political might. 

D. I. R. 

Have the Defence of India Rules been 
of much use in the military and economic 
emergency that India has been passing 
through during recent times ? The Congress 
leaders think that infringements of the 
fundamental rights of the people by use of 
the D. I. R. have been useful for safeguard¬ 
ing the nation’s existence. 'Fhere are others 
who think that the D. I. R. have not been 
used to any good purpose by the Govern¬ 
ment, nor have the actions taken helped 
the defence of India in any shape or form. 
They say, the Government officials concern¬ 
ed have been misusing their powers. Let 
us then conclude that there are some cases 
in which anti-national elements have been 
suppressed by use of the D. I. R., and, that 
there are also many cases where the D.I.R. 
have been used in a manner not in keeping 
with the be.st interests of the nation and the 
preservation of human rights. Generally 
speaking there should be belter and more 
intensive scrutiny of all cases where the 
D. I. R. would be used by the officials. 
Respect for the Nation is only the sum total 


of all considerations shown to the nationals, 
their rights, ideals, conditions of living and 
the healthy conservation of those environ¬ 
mental factors which determine their pro¬ 
gress and well being. 

More About Nagas 

The Nagas, after their inspiring talks 
with Mrs. Gandhi, have reopened hostilities 
on a larger scale and Indian police and army 
units have gone into action with not much 
success against those rebellious elements. 
So that Mrs. Gandhi’s hopes of coming to a 
peaceful and honourable settlement with the 
Nagas have been dissipated even before 
they took any shape after a second discus¬ 
sion. Mrs. Gandhi has inherited a spirit 
of tolerance from her father. The enemies 
of the nation like to be tolerated and ixim- 
pered, but the Indian nation will some day 
find out the wisdom of resisting evil. The 
sooner that day comes the better for India 
and the Indians. 

India's Love Of Peace 

India is devoted to the cause of Peace 
on Earth and goodwill to all human beings. 
Morally speaking, we have every faith in 
the principles underlying this altitude. 
But in the practical spheres of life, one 
cannot carry out one’s ethical desires abso¬ 
lutely without conditions. The Indian 
police have to open fire on unruly mobs at 
times and the Indian army also fights if 
found absolutely necessary. But India is 
fond of peace nevertheless. The war in 
Vietnam keeps the Chinese preoccupied 
and that is of advantage to India; but 
Indian politicians feel that there should be 
peace in Vietnam. This shows how India 
can uphold her principles even at a sacrifice. 
Whether her philosophy will ultimately 
sustain her well being is a matter of 
speculation. 



THE DAWN 


C. F. ANDREWS 

In the purple East, the morning 

Light is dawning 

O’er the plains the gloom is breaking 
Earth from heaven new glory taking 
Robes herself with dewy splendour, 

Mystic, tender. 


Every grove with joy is ringing, 

(Birds are singing. 
Fragrance fills the air, and flowers 
Wakened by the cooling showers. 

Raise their heads from drowsy slumber 

Without number. 


All the dusty diought is over. 

Earth’s bold Lover,- 
The glad Sun,—with rapturous kisses 
Greets his bride, and pwurs his blisses 
On her radiant face, upturning 

To his yearning. 


Crystal dear the streams are gushing. 

Onward rushing 
Till they join the stately river. 

Where the tall green grasses quiver, 
And the lotus flowers are blowing 

Bright and glowing. 


Sons of India ! Let your sadness 

Turn to gladness. 
For the long night of your sorrow 
Now has passed. A glorious morrow 
Dawns upon you ; day is shining. 

Cease repining. 
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Fresh and green the path before you,— 

Blue skies o’er you. 
Flowers about your feet are springing, 
iBirds their oarol songs are singing 
Heralding the coming glory 

Of your story. 


Lo ! The Motherland rejoices 

At the voices 

Of her children.—^Rise and greet her, 
Going forth with joy to meet her 
In the groat regeneration 

Of the Nation. 


(The above verses were written after reading Tulsi 
Das’s beautiful description of the coming of the rains in 
Book IV, Kishkindhya, of the Ramayana). 


(The Modern Review, July 1909, p.27) 


TEMPERANCE WORK 

C. F. ANDREWS 


A....form of social service which is of 
increasing importance in Modern India is 
the .spread of information with regard to 
the abuse of intoxicants and drugs. No 
Indian who loves his country can view with¬ 
out serious alarm the steady increase in 
the consumption of spirituous liquors of all 
kinds which has taken place in the last 
twenty years. The growth of the evil is to 
be seen chiefly in the large cities, but 
there are ominous signs that it is spreading 
also to the country districts,—to those 
innumerable Indian villages where the vast 
majority of people pass their lives and 


where healthy moral conditions are still 
maintained. The rapidity of communication 
of modern days has made such spread of 
new pernicious customs only too easily 
possible. 

There is a beautiful story told in 
Holland of a young boy who saved his 
country. The great dykes in that land keep 
out the sea. The country behind the dykes 
is only preserved for human habitation so 
long as the water is prevented from break¬ 
ing through, for the land is at a lower level 
than the sea itself. On one day in the depth 
of winter a young boy had wandered far 
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from home along the greatest of the dykes. 
At night-fall he was on the point of return¬ 
ing, when he heard the hissing sound of 
water forcing its way through the dyke. 
There were no stones or pieces of wood 
near to close up the hole; only the bare 
sand lay round him on every side. He knew 
well that in a few moments the tiny hole 
would become a gaping crack which 
no human effort could close. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he stripped off his 
winter clothes and pressed them into the 
leak. Still the water did not stop. Then he 
wrapped the clothes round both his arms 
and thrust thorn with all his force into the 
hole. To his joy he found that the water 
ceased to trickle through. Hour after hour 
he remained in that condition, crying out 
for assistance till his voice grew weaker. 
In the morning he was found by a villager 
dead with exhaustion and cold,—his two 
arms still thrust into the hole which he 
had kept closed by his own life-sacrifice. 
The story is famous in Holland to this day 
as that of the boy who saved his country. 

In India the evil of intemperance has 
not yet flooded over the land. Tt is still 
like the stream of water piercing through 
the dykes of good and wholesome Indian 
tradition. But if no one comes to the point 
where the barrier is breaking down; if no 
one is ready to sacrifice time and energy to 
prevent the flood breaking out, the evil in 
the future may be terrible and its advance 
beyond human strength to restrain. 

If a careful examination is made as to 
the way in which the evil is spreading in 
India it will be found in almost every case 
to have started from^ the towns. From the 
towns the disease is carried to the villages, 
not vice versa. It is in the towns therefore 
that the educated classes should awake to 
the responsibility and do all that is in their 
power to put an end to the new temptation. 

Before I came out to India I was engaged 
for some years in “settlement” work at a 
College Mission in the slums of London. I 


lived in the midst of a district where intem¬ 
perance was rife and where nine-tenths of 
the crime that was committed was due 
to the drinking habits of the people. The 
evil had grown up for generations almost 
unchecked, till at last it had flooded the 
poorer classes of the community, and they 
were scarcely able to resist its terrible 
encroachments. That was my experience in 
England. Since coming out to India I have 
been able to see much of the condition of the 
poor in our Indian cities, and in many ways 
I can only say that it is pitiable beyond 
anything I saw in London. The poverty 
and misery of it are ' far more sad and 
pathetic than in the groat metropolis of 
England. But if the drink curse should be 
added to ' other evils and at last get a 
fooling, like a fell disease, among the poor 
of India, then their condition would be 
terrible beyond description. 

If it be argued that the Indian poor 
are too wretchedly ill-paid to have money 
to spend on drinks, such an argument 
betrays an ignorance as to what people will 
do among whom the drink habit is once 
formed The last pice will then be spent 
on drink and drink alone, and wife and 
children will bo left starving, if only the 
drink craving can be satisfied. I speak of 
things I have seen and known. The 
“country” liquor is so cheap and at the 
same time so rapidly demoralizing in its 
effects, that a beginning of the drink habit is 
fatally easy in this land. In this case, more 
than in any other, the proverb is true 
“Prevention is better than cure.” 

But it may be urged that while in 
Europe and America the drink habit has 
taken root and spread widely, there is no 
danger of such a habit becoming prevalent 
in Asia. Those who argue thus have over¬ 
looked the recent history of China. What 
the drink habit has done in the West, 
the Opium habit has been in the Far East. 
—a national disease. A century ago no one 
could have predicted the len^hs to which 
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the opium evil vifould spread in the Chinese 
Empire. Yet today it is such an overwhelm¬ 
ing danger that China’s greatest statesman 
and philanthropists seem almost power¬ 
less before it. Opium smoking would pro¬ 
bably never affect India in the same way 
as it has affected China, but bhang and 
cbaras and, above all, the consumption of 
country liquors are almost serious and 
immediate dangers. They already count 
their victims by tens of thousands. A short 
time ago I was visiting one of the poorest 
quarters of Delhi. I saw a man lying on a 
charpoy in the last stages of physical decay. 
He was more like a skeleton than a human 
being. I was going to help him with money 
to get food, when the worker who knew 
the district said to me "You may do so, but 
it is of little use ; he is a confirmed hemp 
smoker and will not give it up, though it 
is slowly killing him.” T have rarely seen 
a sadder spectacle. 

How can work be done by educated 
Indians to safeguard the people of the 
land? 

There are great and critical problems 
of Government policy, such as the issuing 
of licences etc. These need careful scrutiny 
by independent and philanthrooic gentle¬ 
men, who have time and capacity to go 
thoroughly and deeply into such questions 
and approach Government upon them. No 
country in the world has found it safe to 
leave the liquor traffic in the hands of a 
State Department uncriticised and un¬ 
checked. The temptations of easy methods 
of increasing revenue are too great, and 
human nature is too fallible, even in 
departmental work which is efficient and 
painstaking. For example, the Poor Law 
Svstem during the last century in Encrland 
was conducted with great care and ability. 
Yet the need for the co-operation of 
independent workers in poor relief admini- 
.strntion has now become fully recognized 
in that country. Here in India there are 
few fields of greater social usefulness for 


Indian educated gentlemen, who desire to 
help their country, than that of carefully 
inquiring into the details of the Govern¬ 
ment Excise and License policy, pointing 
out both its successes and defects, and 
publishing through the Press the results of 
independent investigation. What a Raikes 
or a Howard or a Wilberforce did in Europe 
for other’s social interests, may be done 
today in India by the patriot and the 
philanthropist who would be ready to 
make the Temperance question of India 
his life work. 

But apart from the larger field of 
framing a national policy there is the 
supremely important personal work of 
dealing at first hand with the evil itself. 
Here the first method I would mention is 
that of education in the schools. The 
younger generation that is growing up 
needs instruction, and a well organized 
Temperance Sodiety can generally obtain 
the right of entry info Government and 
private schools for the purpose of an 
occasional lecture in the vernacular on the 
evils of intemperance. One of the first re¬ 
quisites of a Temperance Society is a 
thoroughly serVicable Magic Lantern. When 
that has been purchased, slides can easily 
be obtained on hire or loan. An interest¬ 
ing school lecture can be delivered with 
the Lantern pictures as illustrations. The 
help and interest of the Head Master and 
teachers in the schools should always be 
solicited, for if their interest in the sublect 
is roused, they can do more by their 
personal influence to make the seriousness 
of the issue felt than can be done bv on 
official lecturer from the outside. My own 
custom has been to enlist also the sympathy 
and support of college students and to dye 
them as full a share in the work as possible. 
In Delhi I have found Mahommedans, 
Hindus and Chrfstians wonderfully ready 
to help me. It has been ddiehtful to 
witness their keenness and enthusiasm. 

Another practical way of adyancing 
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the cause of temperanee is to go down to 
the poorer quarters of the city for an open 
air Lantern lecture addressed to those 
sections of the community among whom it 
is well known that drinking habits are on 
the increase. The pictures for such lectures 
should be of a more general character,— 
pictures of Indian life or scenary, or the 
illustrations of some story. The lectures 
should be full of anecdotes and personal 
appeals. During the long summer nights 
the poor people will sit and listen for hours 
to such a Lantern Entertainment. If music 
can be added, the effect will be all the 
greater. Such meetings very rarely close 
without special requests to the workers to 
come again as soon as possible. 

Much can be cjbne just beforfc those 
special seasons of the year when drinking 
iiabits are likely to break out. In the North 
Ihe most important of all such times, 
if the evil is to be forestalled, is the 
week before the Holi festival. Many an 
Indian has learnt his first habits of 
intoxication during that Festival. Perhaps 
for a long time it has .been the only occasion 
in the whole year when he has given way 
Ho temntation, but at last a year comes 
when the drink craving gets hold of him 
at Holi time, and after the Festival is 
over ho goes on secretly drinking till at 
last he has mo powers of resistance left and 
becomes a confirmed drunkard. Again and 
again the fall comes this way. On the other 
hand a kindly word of warning, given 
before the time of merriment begins, might 
have made all the difference to his career 
and kept him from ruin. During the Holi 
Festival itself the Temperance worker 
should be most active. A series of games 
and amusements which are both innocent 
and attractive should counterbalance the 


excitements of the streets. A Pawitr Holi, 
(in the form of an entertainment) to which 
especially the children may be gathered 
from the streets, can often be held in the 
public parks or gardens and help to keep 
them out of harm’s way. By these and 
other means much may be done to tide 
over what is, perhaps, in the North of 
India, the most dangerous period of the 
yearf,^a time somewhat corresponding in 
its dangers to the Easter Monday or Christ* 
mas Bank holidays in England. 

The last method to be mentioned is the 
distribution of leaflets, especially at melas 
or holiday gatherings. These should always 
be in the vernacular and as homely 
as possible, relating incidents from 
the great' stories of India in past ages, and 
calling on Indians today to be true to the 
Inadili’ons of their country. Passages from 
the Ramayana are peculiarly effective. 
Sometimes an incident from the Ramayana 
or Mahabharala may begin the leaflet, and 
lead UP to the anneal to Indians to be 
temperate in all things. 

I return in conclusion to the story of 
the dvkes of Holland. Upto the present in 
India the dykes of Indian abstinence have 
been kept fairly intact, but there are 
ominous cracks and leakages beginning to 
appear. Let us, who love our country and 
are in earnest about our willingness to 
serve the Motherland, make haste to repair 
the damage and make India strong once 
more. 

(The Modern Review, June 1910, 
Pp. 557-59) 

Wo have very great pleasure to re¬ 
produce the above excerpts from an old 
writing bv Dinabandhu Andrews preceded 
by a like old poem in this issue as a special 
mark of commemoration of his 95th birth¬ 
day last month. 



RASH BEHARI BOSE AS A REVOLUTIONARY 

ri\IA MlTKIfERJEE 

[ IJjisotl mainly on original sources and records, 
both ollicial and nnolHcial, the paper coniines itself to 
the revolutionary activities of Rash Hehari Rose up 


to the year when he 

Japanese soil. | 

R\sii Rkiimu’s RoviroDi) a\i> 

E\i;i,v Edu'A'iion 

While the activities of Rash Rehari 
Bose as an Indian revointionarv outside 
India have received a good deal of publicity 
.since rndepcndenc.c, his activities in India for 
the revolutionary cause s(ill remain largely 
obscure and forgotten. 

Born in the villagt; of Rarala-Bigliati near 
Bhadreswar in the ITooghlv district in the 
house ol his maternal uncle on May ‘Jo, 
18si) Rash Beliari Bose passed his 

I. Rash Bch.'iri’.s own sister Sushila 
Jlcvi, aged about seventy-seven, who is still 
livu'ng at Benares, has rece tl}" informed the 
present writer that both her ehler brother 
and herself were born in their maternal uncle’s 
house at the village of Parala-Bighati in the 
IJooghly district. J'his view also (its In with 
the finding of Sri llarihar Sett of t'handcr- 
nagore. But in a written statement dated 
April ](), Kunja Bchari Mandal of the 

village of Subaldaha (uitegorically states on 
the basis of his own direct knowledge that 
Rash Bchari Bose, the eldest son of Benodo 
Behari Bose, his friend, was born at the 
village of Subahhdm { vide the Rravartak 
Sangha’s fortnightly organ Nap.a Sanoiia, dt. 
April 19,1901, p. 1 ). 


became naturalised on the 

childhood in his paternal home at the village 
of .Subaldaha iu the Biirdwan district. He 
received his early education at Uhander- 
Jiagore whei'c his father Bonode Behari Bose 
had piircliased a house, llis father, at first a 
(Jovermneut servant in the Bengal Secretariat, 
later sc'cured a new job at the hilly health 
resort of Simla in E, 1'. Never a “good” boy 
in the conventional sense of the term, Rash 
Bchari even in his boyhoo<l showed in his 
ehai'.'icter sign> of turbulence and refused to 
bend bis neck to authority on asking. None, 
however, was aware at that time of the 
immense promise that this wayward boy had 
in him for the future. 

While a student of the Second (Hass at 
the College Diipleix ( now known as Kanailal 
Vidyamandir ) in Chanderuagorc, Rash Bahaii 
had a confrontation with his teachers, which 
soon forced him to leave that school and take 
new admission iu the Morton School, 
(■alcntha. But a comfortable routine life was 
never destined for him. His innate nature 
always 'goaded him to beat new tracks of 
adventure. An expert lathi-player from boy- 
hor)d, he soon took fancy to tin; idea of 
entering the British Army with the immediate 
object of learning the art of modern warfare. 
As the desire deepened, he fled away twice 
from his home to try his luck as a potential 
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recruit in the army, but apparently having 
failed in his mission, he returned home with 
subdued feelings of frustration. From that 
time onwards he gave up his routine study 
and education in school. Disillusioned by 
her son’s wayward life, his mother before long 
took him to Simla and got him employed 
through his father in the Government jiress. 
But here also Rash Behari could not pull on 
for a long time, and under command from his 
father who suspected his complicity in a press 
trouble, he had to I'esign his post. 'Flus was 
followed by his third llight from home, open¬ 
ing a completely new chapter in his 
cercer^. 

Rvsii Br.ii Mil’s Kin.sT Aovi.M' in 1)i:iii;v Di n 
Having served for a short period in the 
Pasteur Institute of Kasauli (South-We-t of 
Simla), Rash Behari came at last to Delira 
Dum in or about the year H'OG and was 
probably cmployc'd as a laboratory assistant to 
Sirdar Puran Singh who was in charge of the 
(dieinistry Department in the Forest Research 
Institute \ While at Dehra Dun, Rash 
Hehari at lirst took shelter in the d’agore 
Villa, the garden house of Profiilla Nath 
d'agore, grandson of Kali Krishna Tagoi'o. 
Atiil Krishna Bose, the care-taker and 
manager of the 'I'agorc Villa, ( altlioiigh mis¬ 
takenly referred to in the 1. B. Records as 
Atul Ghosh ) took kindly to Rash Behari 


2. These facts about Rash Bchari’s 
early life have been, in the main, taken from 
Prof. Bejon Behari Bose’s ( his younger 
brother’s ) Bengali work entitled Kaumaiui; 
Rash BioiiAiii published in lhr)(). 

3. The Judgment of the Delhi-Labore 
Conspiracy Case of 1914, however, de.scribes 
Rash Behari as the Head Clerk of the I'orest 
Research Institute. 


without his master’s remotest idea about it. 
Rash Behari stayed there for some time. Even 
after .his change of I’csidencc he regularly 
freijiieuted the Tagore Villa where a group 
of young men met together and discussed 
varioii.s topics. Sri Prasanla Nath Tagore, 
the third .son of Prafiilla Nath Tagore, 
informs the writer that the Villa consisting of 
-Loo bighas of laud and looki'd after by a 
redoubtable manager with Ids quarters situa¬ 
ted at a remote corner of the garden and 
suri’onnded by mango and lichi trees, naturally 
offered a very congenial shelter to Rash 
Bcliari as well as to the secret activities of 
the Bengali yonngmen at Derha Dun- It is 
also reported that Rash Rehari even arranged 
for bomb manufacture in that garden Villa 
and wa-< sometimes helped even with money 
by its ‘.sympathetic’ manager from the funds 
placed at his di.sposal by the owner for its 
proper mainteiianee *. The Intelligence 

Branch Records of the Government of We.st 
Bengal iiffirm that ^‘Ra.sh Behari Bose, Atul 
Glio-ie, Haripada Hose and one -Sailen 
Banerjec iHcd to meet daily at Dehra Dun 
and were very friendly to e.ich other”. They 
fiirtlnu' state that Jogindra Nath Choiidhnry, 
a prominent pleader of th(> Allahabad High 
Court, earnc to Dehra Dun for a change and 
■Stayed foi' three month.' at the Tagore Villa. 
Rash Behari and his associates were regular 
visitors to Jogin Babii ( Vide File Xos. 
130-1-1 and .570-IS of the 1. I*. Record of the 
West Bengal Govt ), 

R\sii Biai.Mil’s GoN'i-vi''!' \\rTri 
.1. M. ('ll Vn'KIUKK 

A memorable episode of this period was 
Rash Behari’s contact with Jitendn Mohon 

4, Vide S. N. Ganguli’s article in 
AVeekly BAsraATf, Aug. 1*2,19(15. 
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Chatterjee at Dehra Dun. Jitondra Mohan, 
a resident of Saharanpur where his father 
was a Government pleader, had already 
started there a secret society following the 
Partition of Bengal ® with the object of 
taking revenge against the iiilmman cruelties 
and oppression of the British soldiers, parti¬ 
cularly at the railway stations. In 1906 he 
came to Dehra Dun on the occasion of the 
marriage ceremony of his nephew ( eldest son 
of his cider sister ) and put up for four or 
five days at the house of the brother-in-law 
Puma Chandra Banerjee. In that milieu he 
picked up intimacy with Rash Behari Bose 
who also attended that ceremony. From his 
talk with Rash Behari .litendra Mohan could 
get a glimpse of the workings of the latter's 
mind, and the intimacy thus formed later 
proved valuable for the revolutionary 
movement. 

The Punjab and the United Provinces 
wore at that time important centres of Bengali 
revolutionary activities. Bengal’s role as an 
inspirer of the revolutionary spirit in the 
Punjab was embodied, first, by Jatindra Nath 
Banerjee ( later known as Swarai Niralamba ) 
and then by Rash Behari Bose. After his 
.split with the early band of the Bengal 
revolutionaries headed by Barindra Kumar 
Ghosc, Jatindra Nath left Calcutta on a 
roving mission. In coarse of his travel he 
came to the Punjab in 1906 and got together 
a group of young men and inspired them with 
the ideal of Swaraj for India even by violent 
revolutionary methods. This group included, 


5. Vide IndiaV Kkjjii’ Foit FitKKinwf 
(Calcutta, 1958, Chapter 1) written jointly by 
the present writer and H. Mukherjee for a 
detailed account of the Bengal Partition 
of 1905. 


among others, Lai Ghand Fhalak, Ktssen 
Singh ( father of Bhagat Singh ), Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Sirdar A jit Singh as well as Dr. Hari 
Cbaran Mukherjee of Arabala, Dr. Charu 
Chrndra Ghose of Peshwar and Lala Amar 
Das of Sealkot ®. On his return from 
England to India in 1906 Lala Hardyal was 
.soon drawn to this group, and before long he 
gathered round himself a band of devoted 
workers, of whom Jitendra Mohan 
Chatterjee was the most prominent. 
Ilardyal’s major pre-occupation was then 
political propaganda through speeches and 
writings, with a pronounced advocacy of 
boycott. Although he did not openly preach 
at this stage any cult of violent revolution, 
yet it is mainly from him that his followers, 
after he had left for England, took their cue 
for a violent political fight against the British. 

On Hardyal’s departure for England for 
higher education (1908), his mantle naturally 
fell on his comrade Jitendra Mohan 
Chatterjee whom he had chosen as the 
second in command and whom he had so 
introduced to Amir Chand also at the Delhi 
station on his way to Bombay on route to 
England Amir (.hand, a rich man of 


6. Vide Jadugopal Mukherjee’s Viplavi 
JmAVKK SmPvIT[ ( Calcutta, 1956, p. .301 ). 
It may be noted in this connection that in 
1927-28 Kissen Singh, accompanied by his 
son Bhagat Singh travelled to the village 
Chana in the Burdwan district to pay homage 
to his Guruji Jatindra Nath Banerjee. Again, 
in 1929 Bhagat Singh, then an absconder 
had also been to Baranagore to see Jatindra 
Nath Banerjee. 

7. As shortage of funds appeared to be 
a great impediment to political work, J. M. 
Chatterjee and his co-worker Chiranjit Lai 
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and a school master, had already gathered 
round him a band of youths including Abad 
Behari, Bal Baj and Bal Mokand. Jitendra 
Mohan got down at Delhi, put up for a few 
days at Amir Chand’s house, and afterwards 
returned to Saharanpur. He then plunged 
into the great work assigned to him by his 
leader. He contacted many persons with 
ITardyal's letters of introduction, gathered 
new recruits and laid down the programme 
of work for the party in his own handwriting. 
He also sent emissaries to Rash Behari at 
Dehra Dun, asking him to forge links with 
the Bengal revolutionary groups. It is 
thi-ongh Rash Beliari’s medium that .Jitendra 
Mohan got into touch with Srish Chandra 
Ghose supposed to bo ‘%e most desperate 
and dangerous” figure of the Chanderiiagorc 
revolutionaries ®. 8rish Chandra thereafter 
not only paid several visits to Saharanpur 
(1909-10), but also kept up correspondence 
with Rash Behari sometimes under the 

were engaged in 1908 in the collection of 
subscriptions for their party as wandering 
sABJii;s or friars. In course of such missio¬ 
nary work, when they had once taken shelter 
at Sirdar Puran Singh’s residence in Dehra 
Dun, Jitendra Mohan received a wire from 
Hardyal from Lahore instructing him to 
meet the latter at Saharanpur. Accordingly, 
both Jitendra Mohan and Chiranjit Lai met 
Hardyal at Saharanpur via. Hardwar and 
thence accompanied him to Delhi, where at 
the station Hardyal introduced Jitendra 
Mohan to Amir Chand as his right hand 
man. 

8. Vide Home Deptt. (Pol.—A) Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Govt, of India, July 1911, 
Nos. 48-50. 


pseudo name of 'Amir* *. Before long' 
unforeseen troubles arose for Jitendra Mohan 
with the seizure by the police of his secret 
MSS embodying the party’s programme of 
work from the office of Jiianosv.m, ( a journal 
of Sirdar Ajit Singh ) and their detection of 
his authorship. In no time he decided to 
hand over the charge of the secret party to 
Rash Behari Bose (1910). He summoned 
Rash Behari to Saharanpur, gave him every 
relevant information and left for England to 
prosecute studies in Law Needless to 
•say. Rash Behari also did not sit idle at Dehra 
Dun during this time : ho was also busy 
weaving schemes of work and getting to¬ 
gether a band of ardent spirits. 

After Jitendra Mohan’s retirement from 
the Indian scene, Rash Behari Bose naturally 
assumed the central command of the Punjab 
revolutionaries, and his Dehra Dun residence 
became a ukxdkzvous of secret political 
activities. As Mr. Denham of the Intelligence 


9. Vide File No. 179/14 of the I. B. 
Records, Govt, of West Bengal, for a letter 
intercepted at Delhi, in which the signatory 
'Amir’ retiuested the addressee 'Mauik’ to 
come down with some money to study the 
situation at first hand. The Intelligence 
Branch authorities of the time identified 
‘Manik’ with Rash Behari Bose and ‘Amir’ 
with Srish Chandra Ghose. 

10. It has been learnt from Barrister J. 
M. Chatterjee at Dehra Dun that it was he 
who introduced Rash Behari Bose to the 
Punjab and Delhi group of revolutionaries by 
providing him with several letters of intro¬ 
duction to various persons before ho left for 
England. This point receives corroboration 
also in the Judgment in the Delhi-Lahore 
Conspiracy Case of 1914. 
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Jlraiich wrote in his report: "as far as can 
be ascertained at present Dehra Dun appears 
to have been the meeting place between the 
Hongal and Punjab conspirators ; Rash 
Bchari Bose had rcsidcal there for seven 
years and had obtained a position of impor¬ 
tance in the Bengali community”^At 
Dehra Dun Rash Behavi’s activities were 
canalised in two main dirt'ctions, first to 
secure secretly acid from his office labo¬ 
ratory for the manufacture of explosives, and, 
secondly, t(> purchase second-hand revolvers 
from the retired (lurkha officers. lie also 
sent a lott('r to Jitendi'a Molian Chatterjec 
at London with the request to arrange; for the 
despateii of some r(>voIvers to him through a 
liOndon book-seller ; but the idea did not 
materialize bc'cause of the sudden critical 
turn in the situation following the Ilardinge 
Bomb Outrage^ 

Ra.su Bkhaim’s Im iia iion i\ the Cui.t <>e 
Atma-Sa.m \ltl’ \N 

In liJll Rash Behari came down to 
Chandernagore on receiving the news of 
his mother’s illness, and thanks to Srish 
Chandra Ghose, he was before long intro¬ 
duced to Moti Tial Roy, the then l(;Hder of the 
Chandernagore group of revolutionaries. A 
devoted follower of Aurobindo Ghose and 
the founder of the Prabartak Sangha at 
Chand(Tnagore, Moti Lai R(ty cast a great 
influence on his junior colleague. Rash 
Bchari was inspired with the Gita ideal of 

11. Vide Denham’s third and final Report 
on the Rajabazar (.lase, dated March 2f>, 
11)14, as preserved in the I. B. Office, 
Calcutta. 

12. Vide the writer’s interviews with 
J. M. Chatterjec at Dehra Dun iti October, 
196r>. 


ATMA-SAitARiwN or self-surrondcr and took 
the solemn vow of dedicating himself to the 
supreme cause. As Moti Lai Roy puts it : 

"I remember the day when Rash Behari 
Bose first came to me with my revolutionary 
disciple and colleague Srish Chandra Ghose. 
We wore sitting together closettod in the 
small historic room where, Sri Aurobindo sat 
hiding a few montlis before during his ab- 
scond.ago at Chandernagore. Inspiring words 
seemed to pour out of me, while T was 
explaining to him the spiritual Yoga of Atma- 
i^amarpana that had been revealed to me by 
Sri Aurobindo. Rash Behaii seemed to drink 
in the spiritual mcs.sage in deep silence. 
’Phen suddenly at the end of the discourse, 
he burst forth in ecstatic exclam.ation : 

‘It is God’s instrumentality a spiritual 
automation—isn’t Motilal ! I have to move 
about with my head hold in the palm of 
my hand. So, indeed, shall Ido 

In the mean time Rash Behari's mother 
died and as his leave expired he returned to 
Dehra Dun for some time. This, however, 
was followed by his Jong leave i)robabl} from 
September 11) 11 and hL return to Chander¬ 
nagore. During this period fruitful dis¬ 
cussions were held among Moti Lai Roy, 
Srish Chandra Ghose, Rash Behari Bose 
and Pratiil Chandra Ganguli of the Anusilan 
Samiti. In course of these di8cussion.s, 
precisely after the annulment of the Bengal 
Partition at the Delhi Durbar in December, 
11) 11, the idea of throwing a bomb .at Lord 
Ilardinge, the then Viceroy of IndLa, caught 
the imagination of this revolutionary group. 


13. \'ide hloti Lai Roy’s statement 
printed on the cover of d, O. Ohsawa’s TiiF. 
Two Gr.T.AT IvniA.vs i\ Japan, (CALCurrA, 
11)51). 



The evident object of the plot was to 
demoralise the British bureaucrats in India 
by striking terror into their heart and to 
demonstrate in the most convincing way 
possible that the Government’s new 
rcpre8sion-cu*\r-conciliation policy would not 
pay in the long run. 

Rash Bkhaki as 'iiik S( m.Mi'.ii ok tih', 
HvKDfNOK F)0\ir. Plot 

According to JMoti Lai Roy, the idea of 
throwing a bomb at Lord Hardingc, the 
Viceroy of India, sprang from Srisli C’handra 
G hose’s brain, and Rash Behari took it up 
immediately to give it a practical shape 
With that end in view, ho brought to Dohra 
Dun along with him a young man, IJasanta 
Kumar Biswas, ostensibly as his cook and 
personal attetulant. Basanta Biswar, and 
Manmatha Biswas were two cousin brothers 
of Poragacha in tin; Nadia district and had 
for some time been staying with Amarendra 
Nath Chatterjee of I'ttarpai’a as workers of 
the “Sramajibi Samabaya", a Swadeshi work¬ 
shop housed in the present Y. M. G. A. 
building standing at the junction of Harrison 
Road ( Afaliatma Gandhi Road ) and the 
College Street, Calcutta. Opened in 1!)0S 
as a business concern through the joint eltbrts 
of Amarendra Nath (.’hatterjee and Khirodc 


14. The truth of IMoti Lai Roy’s state¬ 
ment is also borne out by Pratul Chandra 
Ganguli of the Anusilau Samiti. In a written 
statement dated July 4, 1!I55, Pratul Chandra 
says that the plan of throwing a bomb at 
Lord Hardinge was hatched by Moti Lai 
Roy’s Chandernagore group of revolutionaries 
then working in the close cooperation with 
the Anusilau Samiti of which Air, Ganguli 
was himself an important leader. 


Ganguli, the Swadeshi shop soon grew into 
a centre of revolutionary activities with Moti 
Lai Roy and Srish Chandra Ghose of 
Cliandcrnagore as among it.s regular visitors. 
The Biswas brothers, originally enlisted for 
the ‘hSramajibi Samabaya” by Khirodc Ganguli, 
the Headmaster of the Poragacha School, 
were afterwards lianded over to Aloti Lai 
Roy by Amarendra Nath Chatterjee for the 
revolutionary cause. Moti Lai introduced them 
to Rash Behari who selected Basauta for his 
secret mission. 

Having trained up Basanta for several 
months at Delira Dun with the utmost care 
and precision. Rash Behari escorted him to 
Lahore and got him employed, thanks to Bal 
Mokand’s help, in the Popular Dispensary 
as a C’ompoundcr. On or about October 13, 
lillL’ Rash Behari hold a secret meeting in a 
room adjoining the Agarwal Asram, whore, 
b(‘sido3 himself, Abud Behari, Dina Nath and 
Bal Mokand were |)rcsent. “At that meeting 
it is said that a plan of campaign was formed, 
and that it was decided to issue leaflets and 
to organize the throwing of a bomb and that 
Abad Behari, Dina Nath and Bal Afokand 
were aiipointcd heads of the organization.’’^® 
Shortly after this Rash Bohaii visited 
Chandernagore to give a llnishing touch to 
his preparatory work. During his short 
visit he met one day Sri Nalini Ki>hore Gidia 
at S8, Upper Circular Road ( where a mess 
of the Anusilau Samiti opposite to the 
Rajabazar centre of Amrita llazra was 
•situated ) and asked him to write an article 
in the Swadhiii Bharat denouncing the 

lo. Vide the Judgment of M. Harrison, 
the Additional Sessions Judge, in the Delhi- 
Lahore Conspiracy Case, dated October 5, 
1014. 
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proposed celebrations to be held in honour 
of Lord Hardinge's state-entry into Delhi as 
very much detrimental to the national honour 
and interests of Indians. Rash IJehari also 
provided Sri Guha with instructions written 
in typed script in a small slip hidden ii» the 
folded Cliff of his shirt. Nalirii Kishore Guha 
acted accordingly, although ho ivas unaware 
at that time of the underlying plot. 

According to plan, Rasanta Kumar 
Biswas left Lahore for Delhi by December 
21, 1912, and Abad Bchari also followed suit 
in no time. Basanta Kumar at Delhi put up 
in the house of .Amir Chand, and it appears 
that Abad Behari also was away from Lahore 
at the time of the outrage^”. On the 
fateful day of December 23, 1912, Rash 
Bchari also appeared in Delhi in order to 
conduct the bomb-throwing operation under 
his personal guidance. As the Viceregal 
procession was entering Delhi in right royal 
pomp engaging everybody’s attention, 
suddenly cracked a bomb on the elejihant on 
which the Viceroy was seated, killing instan¬ 
taneously an attendant and injuring the Viceroy 
seriously. In the ensuing pandemonium 
both Rash Behari and Basanta successfully 


IG. Ibid. The Judge; states in this context 
thus : “The evidence on the subject is entirely 
circumstancial and consists in the fact that 
Basanta Kumar Biswas left Lahore a couple 
of days before the bomb was thrown under 
suspicious circumstances, that Abad Behari 
was also away from Lahore at th<; time, and 
that Dina Nath, the approver, had a conversa¬ 
tion with Abad Behari which showed that 
the latter knew the details of how that bomb 
was thrown-”Both of them returned in 
January 1913, and Abad Behari remained in 
Lahore---from J.anuary to June, 1913.” 


disappeared from the scene. Although the 
plot in its fulness could not be executed 
(which aimed at killing the Viceroy), yet the 
effect produced was nonetheless significant. 
A feeling of horror swept over the country 
and the Gov'ernment, after an initial set¬ 
back, resorted to more rigorous repression. 

As regards the way in which the plotters 
managed their escape from the scene of 
occurrence, Moti Lai Roy narrates that 
Ba.santa, dressed as a beautiful lady called 
Luxmee Bai, threw the bomb from among the 
women spectators standing on a house top 
at Chadney Chak, (piickly put off the lady’s 
garment and melted away in the crowd. 
Bejon Behari Bose, Rash Behari’s younger 
brother, offers, however, a different account 
on the basis of the information derived by 
him from Amar(;udra Nath (.'hatterjee and 
Srish Chandra Ghose. He says that at the 
time of the final execution of the plot 
Basanta did not actually put on woman’s 
dress, although it was so previously arranged. 
A second close thought of the difficulties that 
might arise from the contemplated course 
probably prompted Rash Behari to make a 
last-minute change in the operation plan 
It is difficult to ascertain at this stage what 


17. Vide Bejon Behari Bose’s article 
in Pkavak'i ak dated Sravan 1366 B. S. Also 
see the unpublished Bengali MSS of 
Ama rendra Na th Chatterjee on “Bharater 
Swadhinatar Ttihas” lying at present in his 
family at Uttarpara (p. 36). According to 
Amarendra Nath, Basantii Biswas threw the 
bomb not from the top of a house but from 
the road side as confessed by Basanta himself 
in course of his meeting with the former at 
the “Sramajivi Samabaya” shortly after the 
Hardingc Bomb outrage. 



type of dress was actaally worn by Basanta 
on that occasion. But this much is certain 
that Rash Behari himself was dressed as a 
Punjabee at the time of the occurrence. 

Immediately after the bomb outrage Rash 
Behari fled to Dehra Dun and organized a 
meeting in which he vehemently condemned 
the criminal attack on the Viceroy. The 
obvious motive behind this policy was to 
hoodwink and befool the police, and in this 
he was successful 

For his pronounced pro-Government 
speeches and actions at Dehra Dun Rash 
Behari very soon won the favour of the police 
officers of tlie U. P. and tlie Punjab. One 
of them, Sushil Chandi’a Ghose, picked up 
intimacy with him, probably with the object 
of eliciting information from him about his 
relative' Srish Chandra Ghose, the political 
.sjispect of Chandernagore ; but Rash Behari 
also in his turn utilised this contact with the 
police for his own purposes. In the battle of 
wits Rush Behari obviously proved the 

18. It is worthwhile to notice in this 
connection what Lord Ilardiuge wrote in his 
book entitled Mv Tndja.v Years : IHIO-Ifi 
(London, 1948). 

At Dehra Dun ‘'when driving in a car 
from the station to my bungalow,” wrote Lord 
Hardinge, “I passed an Indian standing in 
front of the gate of his house with several 
others, all of whom were very demonstrative 
in their salaams. On my impiiring .... I 
was told that the principal Indian there had 
presided two days before at a public meeting 
at Dehra Dun and had proposed and carried 
a vote of condolence with mo on account of 
the attack on my life. It was proved later 
that it was this identical Indian who threw 
the bomb at me !” (p. 83) 


stronger. The trying Judge in the Delhi' 
Lahore Conspiracy Case observed that "Rash 
Behari was an even cleverer man than he is 
generally supposed to have been, and that. 
he made use of his connection with the police 
to further the ends of this Conspiraey”. 
Rash Behari, by his speeches and visible 
actions, produced at that time such a favour¬ 
able impression on the police as ho was even 
allowed to enter the Circuit House at Dehra 
Dun when the Viceroy Hardinge had come 
there for treatment following the Delhi 
outrage ^*4 

The Laiuuje B()MI5 Ixcioext ok 1913 

The second overt .act committed under the 
inspiration of Rash Behari Bose was the 
Lahore Bomb Incident of M,ay 17, 1913. 
The target of this bomb was Mr. Gordon, the 
former Sub-Divisional Officer of Sylhet, 
under whose orders the police raid on the 
.lagatsi Ashram of Swami Dayananda was 
conducted (191‘J), killing M,ahendra Nath Dc, 
the ex-Head ALaster of Habiganj National 
School, and for taking whose life Jogendra 
Chakravarty of the Anusilan Samiti had 
sacrificed his life at Maulavibazar ( March 
1913). The schemer of the details of the plot 
was Abad Behari and the thrower of the 
bomb was the same Basanta Biswas, both 
being Rash Behari’s trusted lieutenants. Two 
or three days before the incident, Abad 
Behari received clear instruction from Rash 
Behari through his letter written to Dina 
Nath He thought out the details of 

19. Vide the ^Veckly Report of the 
Intelligence Branch, Bengal, dated July 29, 
1914. 

20. Vide the Judgment in the Delhi- 
Lahore Conspiracy Case, dsited the 5 th 
October, 1914. 
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the operation plan and at the scheduled hour 
when a group oi ICuropoans including Mr. 
Gordon, then an Assistant Commissioner of 
the Funjab, were .seated at the bar in the 
Lawrence Gardens, both Abad Bchari and 
Basanta Biswas appeared on the scene, 
carrying secretly bomb with them. But as 
Basanta’s courage failed at the last moment, 
he placed the missile on the Jlibrary Road 
instead of throwing it at Mr. Gordon, thus 
eventually causing the death of one unfortu¬ 
nate ( IIAJ’HAsi on his way back home. 
Although not a single bit of evidence could 
be obtained in connection with the Delhi 
outrage, clues were found out of tlio Lahore 
bomb incident. Consc(piently a conspiraiy 
case was in.stituted in lull against eleven 
persons of whom Amir Cliand, Abad Behari, 
Bal JSfokand, aud Basanta Bi.swas were 
ultimately hanged. 

Nm'ituk ok niK Dki.iii-Laiiouk Bomi!.< 

Ditf’erent sources indicate that the Delhi 
bomb was supplied to Rash Behari Bose by 
the Chandcrnagorc group of revolutionaries 
then headed by Moti Lai Roy. It was a 
picric acid bomb of the Dalhousic; S<iuare 
(March, 11)11 ) and the Midnapore type 
(early Dec., 11)12) manufactured by Maniiidra 
Nath Naik of ('hatidcruagore and linally 
tested by Suresh Chandra Datta of the Ripon 
College ( now the Surendra Nath College ), 
Calcutta. Sri Naik has informed the writer 
that an experimental bomb exactly similar to 
that sent to Delhi was caused to burst in the 
presence of Rash Behari and Srish Gho.so in 
the bamboo bush behind Rash Bchaii’s 
Fatakgora house in Chandernagore on the 
ICali Puja night ( Nov. 8 ) in the year 
1912 Satisfied with its potency, Rash 


21 . A^ide the writers interview with 


Behari sanctioned it for use for the proposed 
Delhi outrage. The Lahore bomb was also 
similar to the Delhi bomb, and in the opinion 
of the Ses.sions Judge in the Delhi-Lahore 
Conspiracy Ca.se the Lahore bomb was in all 
probability supplied by Rash Behari Bose. 
That the Delhi .and I^ahore bombs were 
almo.st identical in composition is clearly 
pointed out in the following letter of the 
Chemical hlxaminer to the Government of 
the Punjab and North AVestern Frontier 
Province, to the Superintendent :of Police, 
Lahore, dated May 22, l!).l 3 : 

“It is hardly necessary for me to note the 
.similarity between this bomb and that used 
last December in the attempt on the life of 
llis Fxccllency the A'^icoroy at Delhi. The 
same explosives were us(al in both cases, and 
the small fragments of tin foil, jute carding 
needles, and pieces of wire wore exactly 
similar in both, 'riicre can be no doubt that 
the two bombs wore [)r.actically identical in 
composition and con.struction’^ 

A fair idea of the Delhi-Lahore bombs 
may be formed from the following report of 
Major J. W. Turner, Inspector of Explo.sives, 
to the Intelligence Branch, Bengal, dated 
January 8,1914, on the unexplodcd Chauder- 
n.'igore bomb ( a Jike-type of the Delhi- 
Lahore bombs ) thrown into the Bhadreswar 


Sri Manindra Nath Naik, who was in those 
days in charge of bonib making at Chander¬ 
nagore. Sri Naik states that the Delhi bomb 
was brought to Calcutta by Nalin (Jiandra 
Datta and, having been tested by Professor 
Suresh Chandra Datta of the Ripon College, 
was taken to Delhi (or elsewhere) by Jyotish 
Sinha of Chandernagore. 



ilASH BEHARI BOSE AS A 

Thana on December 30, 1913 Major 
Turner writes in his report thus : 

“The bomb, a perfectly constructed 
specimen of its kind, is cylindrical in 
form, measuring 3 x 3x*o- inches, weight 
about 1 lb. 11 ozs., and consists of the 
following parts : 

(a) A cigarette or tobacco tin ( W. D. & 
IT. O. Wills ) containing the explosive. 

(b) Two iron discs, one perforated, 

inside the tin. 

(c) Four iron clamps, about jV 
inches X 3 inches. 

(d) A number of jute carding pins of 
varying sizes, laid point to point between the 
iron clamps. 

(e) Iron or ste.'l wire about 17 W. G. 
bound round the whole. 

(f) About 11 ozs. of an explosive sub¬ 
stance consisting of, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain by practical tests, a mixture 
of Picric acid and Chlorate of Potash, with 
a piece of guncotton wool for igniting the 
charge, 

(g) The paper cover or frill.” 

The explosive charge generally consisted 
of (i) cither Picric Acid and Potassium 
Chlorate or (ii) Ammonium Picrate, a com¬ 
pound from Picric Acid, both in powder form. 
On the outside of the tobacco tin were two 
layers of loom needles (i. e., jute carding 
pins ) kept in place by iron wire. '^I'licn the 
tobacco tin fitted with the loom needles was 
kept intact by means off our clamps. At the 
bottom of the tin inside, were a number of 
needles ( about 2 ) passing through a per¬ 

forated iron disc placed over them, Then 
the explosive substance was filled in and a 


22. Vide File 1-11 of the I. B. Records, 
Govt, of West Bengal. 



second iron disc with a hole in it was placed. ‘ 
A hollow tube with gun-cotton inside went 
through a hole in the lid of the tin and then 
passed through the hole of the disc thus 
touching the explosive clmrge. Two processe-s 
were generally applied for detonating the 
bomb first, by putting pho.sphorus solution 
on the gun-cotton before the bomb was thrown 
and secondly, by pl.acing a papc.T cap contain¬ 
ing potassium chlorate, antimony sulphide and 
red phosphorus on the top of the tin. The 
cap by its contact with the earth used to 
burst. 

‘Lji'.Kin v’ .\.s Ra.sii Bkji.\I!i’s OiUf.vx 

The next important event in the life of 
Rash Behari was the publication of the 
English leaflet, LiHKiri v. It has already been 
noted that in the meeting at Lahoi-e (October, 
1912 ) presided over by Rash Behari Bose, 
an important decision was taken towards the 
publication of anonymous leallots with the 
object of fomenting discontent in the people 
against the British Government. A positive 
step in this matter was the issue ;of a leaflet 
in English, named Lm!I-:i;tv, in May, 1913 
following a resolution adopted at another 
meeting held by Abad Behari, Bal .Mokand 
and Dina Xath ( yVpril, 1913 ). The leaflet 
was written by Abad Behari, printed at 
Kapurthala and distributed from Lahore in 
Northern India, preaching such ideas as the 
following : 

“Revolution has - never been the work 
of men. It is always God’s own will 
worked through instruments. Those who 
are commissioned to bring about mighty 
changes were full of the force of Zeitgeist. 
Spirit enters into them. God Himself 
worked through Khudi Ram Bose, 
Prafulla Chaki, Kanai Eal Dutt, Madan 
Lai Dhingra and others (Hallowed be 
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their sweet memories ). The thrower of 
bomb on the representative of the tyran¬ 
nical Government at Delhi was none else 
but the spirit of the Dispenser of all 
things Himself--The debt we owe to the 
noble spirits of the martyrs will be paid 
only when young men of India will begin 
to come forward in numbers each to prove 
a worthy successor of these departed 
sons--- 

grim Revolution is the greatest need 
of the times. Rise, brothers, in spirit. 
Individual incidents like tin; one at Delhi 
may strike terrors into the hearts of the 
tyrants but they cannot bring you the desired 
goal. They arc helpful to a very great 
extent; but let us not forget the end and 
should loose no time for the real work. Let 
us be up and doing for the great work of 
Revolution, our cherished ideal.’' 

The ideas expressed in the leallet were so 
much akin to his own that Rash Hehari sent 
a message of congratulation to Dina Nath 
stating: “Now big work should be done in 
the Punjab’'It needs be noted in this 
connection that by “big work” Rash Behari 
obviously meant armed rising in that sector. 
The second scries of liberty embodying a call 
to revolution was issued in July, 1913. 

Rash Bkhaki Ox Loxo Lkavk 

After the bomb outrage at Lahore when 
intensive hunt was undertaken by the police, 
Rash Behari, prompted by prudence, came 
down to Chaiidernagore in August, 1913 
taking long leave on medical grounds. 
During this leave he frequented the Calcutta 


23. Vide the Judgment of the Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judge of Delhi, Mr. M. 
Harrison in the Delhi-Lahore Conspiracy 
Case of 1914. 


centres of the Anusilan Samiti and kept 
close touch with its important members. One 
day in September, 1913, while he was at the 
Badur Bagan mess in company of Pratul 
Chandra Ganguli, he happened to e.xamine 
a few revolvers recently brought from Dacca 
by Bircn Chatterjee. To the surprise of all, 
one of them suddenly sent off a cartridge 
causing a violent sound and injuring the 
third finger of Rash Behari'.s left hand. 
Blood was oozing profusely from his finger. 
But without caring a little for his personal 
wound. Rash Behari at once covered it with 
a bed sheet and went along with Pratul 
Ganguli to the Rajab.-mr centre for having 
first aid and then left for Chaiidernagore at 
night It may be ob-served in passing 
that those revolvers were meant for murder¬ 
ing the Head Constable Haripada Deb, which 
was soon effected in College Square by Pratul 
Chandra Ganguli in alliance with Rabindra 
Nath Sen and Nirmal Kanta Roy on 
September 29, 1913 (To be concluded.) 


2-1. Vide Moti LjiI Roy's Amak Dj-:KitA 
Vri’HAV O Vii'i.Avr (Calcutta, 1957, p. 101) 
and the writer's interview with Sri Nalini 
Kishore Guha of the Anusilan Samiti in April, 
1995. Sri Guha was present in the Raja- 
bazar centre when Rash Behari along with 
Pratul Chandra Ganguli went there just 
following the accident 

25. Vide Pratul Chandra Ganguli’s serial 
articles entitled Vhu.avik JiBAN-DAR.snAN 
published in the monthly Prauakl during 
1367-98 B. S. See the Chaitka issue of 1368 
B.S. in this connection. The fact noted above 
is also corroborated by Sri Prafulla Kumar 
Biswas of the Anusilan Samiti, with whom 
the present writer had an interview at 
Sodepur near Calcutta, in July, 1965. 
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KARUNA K. NANDI 


The State of the Economy 

To present a survey of the stete of the 
national economy to the Union Parliament 
by the Finance Minister about a week or so 
ahead of the presentation of the Annual 
Budget to the Lok Sabha, has come to be 
regarded as a necessary ritual of the Budget 
session of Parliament. As we write, Shri 
Sachin Chaudhuri, our present Union Finance 
Minister, has just presented this survey to 
the Lok Sabha. 

As a necessary and customary preface 
to the Budget which was to follow in a very 
few days, this would generally be regard¬ 
ed as -an important document, presaging, in 
broad outlines, the trends that the Govern¬ 
ment’s fiscal and monetary policies arc 
likely to pursue during the ensuing finan¬ 
cial year. To briefly summarise the Union 
Finance Minister's statement in this be¬ 
half, he seems to consider that the “essen¬ 
tial ingredients’’ of Government policy 
designed to promote rapid economic growth 
while, at the same time, reducing inequal¬ 
ities of income and wealth are, first, a 
greater degree of mobilization of resources 
for investment; secondly, expansion of pub¬ 
lic investments and savings; and, finally, 
selective application of controls at strategic 
points where they can be effectively en- 
4 


forced in the pursuit of social objectives. 
This does not, surely, reveal any very deep 
wisdom or, capacity for fresh and realistic 
thinking on the part of the Minister con¬ 
cerned and would, indeed, sound almost as 
trite as any elementary school-boy essay. 
Nevertheless there would seem to be some 
compensation when it is averred that a 
greater reliance in budget-making “will 
have to be placed primarily upon increasing 
the yield of taxes at current rates (empha¬ 
sis our own) and of the surpluses of public 
undertakings through greater and more 
efficient production.’’ One can only hope 
that this part of the Finance Minister’s 
economic survey actually presages, no 
doubt in the brodest possible terms, what is 
to be expected in the coming Budget in the 
matter of fresh taxation. 

One is also led to take especial note of 
what the Finance Minister has to say on 
the matter of excessive money supply with 
the public without corresponding accelera¬ 
tion in production incidences, with its in¬ 
evitable inflationary pressures upon the 
price structure. If this presages the formu¬ 
lation of an effective price-wage (or in¬ 
come) policy in the immediate future or, 
at least, the beginnings of one in the right 
direction, there will be cause to congratu¬ 
late the Minister for his courage and fore- 
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sight. The exercise will be bound to be a 
difficult and a highly complicated one and 
it is easy to foresee that there will be bound 
to be political side effects of any such en¬ 
deavour which may not be possible to dis¬ 
regard or even overlook in a general elec¬ 
tion year. 


■finance Minister in course of his survey of 
the economy and we are looking forward 
to the Budget which is to be presented in 
a very few days now, to sec them being 
begun to be translated into reality. ^ 


Who are the Racketeers ? 


One must concede that much of the Addressing a ur 
present malaise from which the national on the I7th i’eb nieeting in Delhi 

economy has currently been suffering, have fndir^ Frime Minister 

largely developed as a result of the policies t^iat “I9(J6 wouTd warned 

that the new Finance Minister has inherited f^deoe ri ^ ■ ^ critical year 

from his predecessors in office. There seems supplies ” Sh^ respect of food 

to be a broad recognition of the various reported to have add- 

points at which corrective measures are ^ people to realise that 

urgently called for, except the crucial one . ^ ^ lona problem and not confined 

of the basic structure on which the edifice cular party.” She was also 

of taxation has been raised in this country. several other things 

We are reminded, in this context, of the u, , ^^ffht have, with greater propriety, 

copy book maxim of the present Finance ^ ^ unsaid, but we would not refer to 

Minister’s predecessor in office who said, what we must deplore, 

last year, that taxation, while .serving the emphasis that we are able to 

needs of public revenues, must also, at the is this tendency that the new 

same time, serve as an effective instrument Minister is already beginning to 

of price policy. Shri Sachin Chaudhuri ^^“wnstrate so early in her career in 
appears to be deeply concerned with the office, to blow out of all propor- 
need for orienting taxation to promote the justified by the actual realities of 

growth and functioning of a dynamic demand and supply, the so-called problem 
capital market, but nowhere in course of food. She has, thus, only been treading 
his survey, there appears any recognition ^be very same grooves etched out by both 
of the need, which has become insistently ber predecessors in office, the late Lai 
urgent today, of a thorough and complete Bahadur Shastri as well as, earlier, by her 
revision of the taxation structure and illustrious father, the late Jawaharlal 
orient its policies to serve as an effective Nehru, 
instrument of disinflation. Any copy book 

economist would tell Shri Chaudhuri that In fact for over the last several months, 
apart from serving as an instrument of immediately following the cessation of arm- 
public revenues, one of the essential ed hostilities between the Indian and 
functions of taxation is to arrest inflationary Pakistani armies, we have been hearing 
trends and, thereby, promote stability nothing but about the increasing criticality 
which is a basic sine qua non for develop- of the food situation in the country. The 
ment and progress. Given such conditions. Union Food & Agriculture Ministry appears 
savings will be automatically stimulated and to have had no more positive role to play 
a capital market flourish as a matter of in the matter than to issue, from time to 
course. All this may, however, be implicit time, “scare” statements every one of which 
in the thesis presented by the present would be (jalculated to further intensify an 
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already panic-ladden situation in the 
country as regards food. Strangely enough, 
all that the so-called Opposition Parties in 
the Union Parliament or in the State Legis¬ 
latures have been called upon to do in the 
matter is to pursue the negatively deplor'- 
able policy of slogan-shouting and hooligan¬ 
ism, creating a much heavier burden on the 
already heavily burdened life of the 
ordinary citizien, by dislocating essential 
transport and other services—-sketchy and 
inadequate as they all are in most cities of 
the country—and incidentally creating 
fresh law and order problems. 

One can understand the Government’s 
reluctance to get down to a critical exa¬ 
mination of the realities of the food situa¬ 
tion in the country. It would seem as if 


respect) it is only natural that food, the 
commodity most easily vulnerable to 
speculative pressures and illegitimate gains, 
should be played up by the appropriate 
representatives of the ruling party—it 
would be a travesty of truth to call them 
representatives of the people in any sense 
of the term—for all that it may be worth 
to the pockets of the food grains trade in 
the country. 

We have, in those columns, endeavour¬ 
ed to present from time to time a realistic 
picture of the food situation in the country 
as it actually developed from time to time. 
According to an estimate obtained from an 
accredited Government agency, the supply 
position last year appeared to have been 
as follows: ' 


Gross production of cereals during 1964-65 .... 88 million tonnes 

Imports from abroad . „ " - .» » 

Gross Availability . „ - 95 million tonnes 

Gross Consumption Offtake „ — 87 „ ., 

Gross carry-over to the 1965-66 season .... 8 million tonnes 


the Government, that is the ruling Party, 
have a vested interest in a situation of 
continuing food crisis. Any very critical 
and realistic assessment of the food 
situation in the country at this moment 
by any accredited Government agency 
may very well lead to a situation in 
which the major sour'ce of supply of funds 
for election victories may dry up. Human 
nature being primarily guided by self- 
interest above all things (and the leaders 
of the ruling party would appear from our 
experience of how they have acquitted 
themselves generally over the last 
eighteen years since Independence to 
be more than normally fallible in this 


The consumption off-take estimated at a 
gross 87 million tonnes for the year 1964r65 
does not, however, represent the actual 
consumption quantum of the people, but in¬ 
cludes the quantities removed from market 
supplies by the food trade for purposes of 
speculative hoarding with a view to playing 
up the price levels. It is estimated by an 
expert in food grains prices in this country, 
that only about 3 million tonnes withdrawn 
from market supplies out of a total avail¬ 
ability of 95 million tonnes would effec¬ 
tively play-up price levels to a considerable 
extent. 

The position, as estimated by Govern- 
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ment during the 1966-67 season would 
appear to be as follows: 

Production (earlier estimated at 76 million tonnes) .. 80 million tonnes 
Imports .. 10 „ „ 

Carry over from the last season .. 8 „ „ 

Gross availability 98 million tonnes 


Government have estimated the total According to the 1961 Census figures, the 
uninhibited demand during the season to gross population of India in that year was 
be around 100 million tonnes, but Ihat 48,90,72,582. According to several estimates 


current restrictions by way of the zonal 
system and statutory and modified ration¬ 
ing in various parts of the country, would 
have the effect of inhibiting this market 
demand by some 10 per cent, leaving an 
effective demand of 90 million tonnes that 
would have to bo met and covered. 

A matter of considerable significance in 
this context would appear to be the Union 
Food & Agriculture Ministry’s new attitude 
of allowing forecasts about crop prospects 
to be made known to the public early on 
in the season, which is diamterically oppos¬ 
ed to usual Government policies in this 
behalf in the past when these information 
used to be jealously guarded against any 


prepared from time to time by the appro¬ 
priate agencies of the Planning Commission, 
our net population has currently been in¬ 
creasing at the annual rate of 2.4 per cent 
of the total. On this basis, the gross popula¬ 
tion in the country at the end of 1966 should 
be a little above 490,000,000. According to 
the analysis of age structures in the census 
figures, the proportion of those in the age 
group 0-4 years comprised 15.1 per cent of 
the total, those in the age group 5-14 26.0 
per cent, 55.9 per cent were in the age 
group 15-64 and those in the age group 65 
years and above 3.0 per cent. The break¬ 
down of the population by actual numbers 
according to the above age groups should 
be : 


(Taking the residual population at 500,000,000 for purposes of calculation) 


Age group 0 to 4 years 
and 65 years and above 

Age group 5 to 14 years 
Age group 15 to 64 years 


r 15.1 

1 2.9 pcj. of total 
26.0 per cent of the total 
56.0 per cent of the total 


90,000,000 

130,000,000 

280,000,000 


possible leakage, lest speculators took 
advantage of these before final estimates of 
the actual crop position could be firmly 
drawn up. 

It would, once again, be worthwhile 
if a clear picture of the actual consumption 
requirements of food cereals in the country 
could be drawn in course of this discussion. 


Now if cereals for consumption were to 
be allocated at a daily quota of 16 oz. per 
day for those in the age group 15 to 64 
years, 12 oz. per day for those in the age 
group 5 to 14 years and 8 oz. for those in 
the age group 0 to 4 years and 65 years 
and above, the actual gross consumption 
requirements would work out to the 
following figures; 
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For adults 280,000,000 people at 16 oz daily 45,632,300 tonnes 

For infants and aged, 90,000,000 at 8 oz. daily 7,335,205 tonnes 

f'or children 130,000,000 at 12oz. daily 15,886,260 tonnes 


Gross actual consumption demand 
Add 10 per cent for unavoidable 
seed grains 

Total consumption supply 
Add 10 per cent to the gross for 
bad seasons 


If the realistic position as regards food 
approximates near enough to the above 
picture, the normal quantum of uninhibited 
market demand, provided of course, that no 
very heavy incidence of speculative 
pressures supervene to vitiate the actual 
quantum of demand, should not exceed 
some 85 million tonnes as of the current 
season. We have already seen that the 
approximate incidence of availability in the 
current season should be somewhere around 
98 million tonnes including a 8 million 
tonne carry over from the previous season. 

Where, then, is the food .shortage ? 

India’s Food Habits 

Speaking in New Delhi on the occasion 
of Mehatma Gandhi’s death anniversary. 
Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi had been re¬ 
ferring to certain vital matters affecting the 
interests of the country, like the alleged pro¬ 
gress the country wts supposed to have made 
“in almost every field” since the Mahatma’s 
martyrdom, the country’s battle against 


68,853,765 tonnes 

wastage/and 

6,885,376 tonnes 

required 75,739,141 tonnes 

slocks against 

7,573,914 tonnes 


Total 83,313,055 tonnes 

say 84,000,000 tonnes 


poverty, the food situation and other simi¬ 
lar matters. One could wish that Mrs. 
Gandhi had not followed traditionally in 
the footsteps of her predecessors by claim¬ 
ing progress when' there has been none or, 
in effect, worse than none ; claiming, that 
is, that the country has advanced even by 
an iot-a on the road which leads to lesser 
poverty, lesser measures of deprivation 
and wider fields of freedom and social ad- 
v'ancemenli for the people of the country. 
The putting up of large machinery here 
and there, mammoth dams at odd corners 
in the country, hydel turbines which, on an 
average, work at no more than 30 per cent 
load factor throughout the year and other 
similar marks of progress which appear to 
have been putting increasing measures of 
weaHh at the disposal of a favoured few 
and the economic power that goes with it, 
usually at the expense of the large masses 
of our people, do not, to us, connote any 
measure progress or advancement. 

■Wffiat, however, we would like to espe¬ 
cially underline in this connection, is Mrs. 
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Gandhi's reported statement that “the food 
situation, though not satisfactory, would be 
found on a closer look, to be hardly as ‘bad’ 
as it was made out. One of the reasons 
for the present situation was people’s refu¬ 
sal to change their food habitte.” 

Basically the food .situation in the coun¬ 
try is, certainly not quite as bad as it is 
made out to be, mostly by Government 
agencies, be it heavily underlined, and bv 
accredited representatives of the Food 
Trade and many chambers of commerce 
and industry. 

Tlie Prime Minister appears now to 
blame it all on the food habits of the people. 
There is certainly a large measure of sub¬ 
stance in what she had to say on the subject, 
and this has flowed from recent changes 
in the people’s food habits rather than 
from their adherence to old practices in 
this behalf. On account of the changes in 
the economic climate, there seems to be a 
[general scramble, all over the country, to 
feed on the finer cereals like rice and 
wheat, the total production of which, even 
in a ,bumper-crop year like in 1964-65 
aggregated 50 million tons against a total 
of 88 million tons of all cereals. Tf the 
whole country had to be fed only on these 
two finer grains we would, of course, be 
bound to go woefully short. On the other 
hand, if those who have been used to 
subsisting only on rice as in Kerala and 
West Bengal and, generally, in the whole 
of South and Eastern India, a liberal 
element of wheat had to comprise their 
total diet, it would bo equally difficult 
to cover the entire consumption demand 
of those regions by wholly replacing 
one by the other. Total paddy pro¬ 
duction in the country in 1964-65 in 
terms of the finished rice was reported to 
have been of the order of 38 million tons 
end that of wheat 12 million tons. During 
that year we also imported some 6.5 million 


tons of wheat; that is, together with home 
production and imports, total availability 
of wheat in terms of rice (of which imports 
have been only negligible) would appear 
to have been only about 50 per cent of the 
latter. So if all habitually rice eating peo¬ 
ple in Kerala and elsewhere were to wholly 
switch away from rice on to wheat, the 
situation would grow to be even more cri¬ 
tical than it is at present. What would be a 
more intelligent and more practical solu¬ 
tion of the problem would be to induce a 
change in the people’s food habits all over 
the country so as to include an appropriate 
proportion of different kinds of cereals,— 
the finer grains like rice and wheat, as well 
as the carser varieties consisting of jowar, 
bajra, raggi and others. On such a basis,— 
and it should not be impossible to achieve 
this by more broad-based pursuasions than 
appears to have been used so far although, 
there is no doubt, it would prove initially 
difficult enough,—there should not be any 
very serious deficit in our present cereals 
production (even if the total crop this 
year, os earlier prognosticated by Mr. C. 
Subramanium, aggregated only ablout 78 
million tons), so far as actual consumption- 
demands of the people are concerned. This 
i.s a change in the peoplei’s food habit which 
would seem to be very necessary, for it is 
esential that the country’s dependence on 
food imports from abroad, even when they 
are available on such easy terms as under 
PL 480 from the U.S.A., should be elimi¬ 
nated as early as possible, if the tempo of 
economic growth has to be sustained even 
at its very lowest levels (in terms of the 
investments that have already, in the past, 
been undertaken and that are envisaged for 
the immediate future). We could not lend 
our support more wholeheartedly and 
vigorously to Mrs. Gandhi’s appeal in this 
behalf, if she will see the measure and 
manner of change in the people’s food 
habits that are really necessary at the pre¬ 
sent juncture. 
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Unity in Diversity 

The special characteristic of India with her 
complex civilisation is Unity in Diversity. 
Culturally, racially, linguistically, historically 
and in numerous other ways India presents great 
differences ; yet, all these various manners, 
customs, rituals, ceremonies, ways of life, 
languages, appearances, laws, historical and 
political origins and connections, have a sort of 
fundamental unity which somehow makes them 
specifically Indian. That is why India could be 
divided into so many different States which at 
the same time formed one India. From the 
point of view of civilization and culture all Indian 
forms of thought, expression, aspiration, ethical 
or aesthetic preferences and rejections and 
intellectual acceptabilities have their roots in the 
same psychological soil. That is why strong 
antagonisms arc not natural in India among 
different groups and communities, ff any 
violent and fierce cojillict arises anywhere at 
any time, one should look for the human element 
which has worked up hatreds hy acts of injustice 
and denials of natural rights to fellow beings. 
In pre-Independence India communal or other 
disturbances were, usually brctughl about by the 
agents of the imperialists whose policy rccpiired 
that Indians should never he united. When 
India hecame independent after a paililion had 
been forced upon her as a condition, so to speak, 
of freedom from British overlordship, the ruling 
party did not act wisely in fixing the separate 
administrative zones or the States on a racial- 
linguistic basis. The various groups which 
formed the ruling parties of the Stales looked for 
privileges and advantages which would not 
normally come to them had they stuck to the 
racial-linguistic basis strictly on a factual basis 
or had to uphold the principle of ecjuality un¬ 
equivocally. The result of this party overlord¬ 
ship and greed was the creation of minorities in 
the Slates. Thus Assam had numerous mirrorlty 
groups which did not like to he ruled by the 
Assamese for the reason that the Assamese 
politicians did not, perhaps, consider these 
minorities as their co-slrarers and equals. When 
some years after independence the Assamese 
persecuted a large minority group and subjected 
its members to all kinds of ignominy and huritilia- 
lion, such lawless conduct further lowered the 


prestige of the Assamese and all minorities iai 
Assam lost faith in the political leaders of 
Assam. Pandit Nehru, at that time, did little 
to restore the faith of the minorities of Assam 
in their political V.l.P.s. Bihar was another 
such artificially enlarged State with large groups 
of minorities. Here again the minorities were 
subjected to difficulties by reason of forcing 
Hindi wheic it was not the language of the local 
inhabitants. In the matter of economic 
advantages too discrimination was practised in 
favour of certain groups as against others. In 
certain other Stales separation of zones and 

even partition had to be arranged to satisfy the 
demands of the sulTirring minorities. 

The creation of .Stales on a racial-linguistic 
basis was fundamentally wrong and it became a 
positive destroyer of national unity when 
bunches of self-seeking men were allowed to 
exploit and to rule over other people whose rights 
as cilizenx of India were not in any way less 
than that (d those who became their rulers by a 
subtf I fiige. Till! Stale political parlies thus became 
a menace to the peoples’ freedom and rights of 
cilizcjisliip. Men who arc politically mature can 
tolerate the dominance of undesirable types 
without taking any desparate stcj>s as a remedy ; 
but the unsophisticated habitually make hastier 
deci'-ions. The really guilty are those who seek 
political power at any cost and do not feel any 
shame when they destroy the rights of fellow 
citizens and grab what is not theirs rightfully. 
Those who aid and abet such usurpation and 
illicit "jiatching of political and economic rights 
arc equally guilty of damaging national solidarity 
and the foundations of true human equality. 
Outbursts of undisciplined and misguided groups 
can be [)ut down by force ; but a better and 
surer way of achieving perfect national unity is 
to remove the pauses of disunity. One thing is 
very clear. The Slates require to be re¬ 
organised on the basis of facts. More slates 
may have to be sol up ; but that is better than 
having all human rights sacrificed at the altar 
of parly Raj over numerous people who were not 
homogenously united w’ith the ruling groups. 
The idea of rulers and subjects is contrary to 
the ideas of liberty, equality and true brother¬ 
hood. The present state of affairs in Indian 
politics can not be described as conducive to 
the growth of real freedom. And the coteries 
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and cliques which have the upper hand in 
various areas are not competent to hold down 
the masses by their superior wisdom, efficiency 
or strength. They suffer from all human weak¬ 
ness and failings loo and that makes things more 
unstable. .So that political reorganization in 
India would involve creation of proper 
constitutional instruments foi the protection of 
the rights of jninoritics in the various 
conglomerate slates, creation of further and 
additional slates and redistrihulion of the zones 
of dipule for the satisfaction of those who belong 
to fh(jse areas. 


If a survey is made for the discovery of the 
causes of unrest in the various states it will be 
soon found how the majority groups have 
exploited the minorities and denied them their 
rights in various sphereas of life. Unless these 
injustices are put right, it will not be possible 
to hold together the various little communities 
which constitute some of our states. The greedy 
and thoughtless elements which believe in raja- 
pntja relations in a secular democratic republic 
should he (diminated from the administrative 
field in order to re-establish unity and equality 
in Indian politics. 


“Among the industries which have a great future in 
India is that of automobiles. These are corning into use 
as private carriages, as buses for passenger tralfic, and 
as lorries for the transportation of raw materials^ 
manufaetured goods, &c. Hut the vehicles used in 
India arc all imported from abroad. >Somctimcs the 
parts are separately purchased from abroad and 
'assembled’ in India. What is necessary, however, is 
that all the parts, including the engines slioiild be 
manufactured in fndia and also 'assembled’ iicre.” 


Ramananda Cbattcrjee 
Tl/e M. R. for .l/rt/r/r, j>. 102 



ANGLO-AMERICAN ATOMIC STRATEGY 


RARi si:ngupta 


End of the anti-Fascisf war found the 
Americans in monopolistic possession of the 
atomic weapons. They made no secret of 
making political misuse of this atomic 
monopoly in the cold war that they unleashed 
against the socialist camp. They gloatingly 
boasted that the American monopoly in tin' 
atomic weapons had reduced the Soviet 
TTnion to a second rate power. 

They talked of ‘prev<intive war’ against 
the Soviet llnion^ of annihilating its cities, 
industries, communications and a larg<! chunk 
of its people. 

In October 1948, Churchill said : “The 
western nations will be far more likely to 
reach a lasting scttlouent, without blood¬ 
shed, if they formulate their just demands 
while they have the atomic power and before 
the Russian Communists have it too.” 

These ‘just demands’ were, when shorn 
of their diplomatic coverings, that the 
Russians should wind ofV the socialist system, 
and the Bolsheviks should cease to be Bol¬ 
sheviks. 

The ‘Observer’ in its issue dated 27 
June, 194<S, summed up this attitude in the 
following words : “It is we who hold the 
overwhelming trump cards. It is our sides 
not Russia, which holds atomic and post- 
atomic weapons, and could, if sufficiently 
provoked, utterly wipe out Russia’s power 
and threat to the world peace from the face of 
the earth.” 

In August 1949, the Soviet Union held its 
first atomic test, and struck at the American 


monopoly. Dtuing the 19r)2-r)5 period, 
not only atomic weapons, 25 times more 
powerful than the first two dropped over 
Ja{)an, but also thermonuclear bombs, 1000 
times more powerful, had passed the ^Test’ 
stage, and wore menacingly stockpiled in the 
arsenals of both the camps. 

The Soviet Cnion had not only tested the 
‘hydi’Ogen’ bomb in 1953 but by the year 
1957 had also attained superiority over the 
Americans in the sphere of rocketry-ballistic 
missiles etpiipped with nuclear warheads. 

Amkkk’an in Imoah.sk 

By 1954, it w.as definitely known to the 
American intelligence that not only had 
their monopoly been smashed but that the 
Soviet Union had in her stockpiles an atomic 
and thermonuclear capacity that in retalia¬ 
tion, even to a ‘pre-emptive’ American attack, 
would destroy most of the American cities 
and her industrial complex and communi¬ 
cation net-work. 

A ‘rethinking’ and ‘re-appraisal’ of the 
Atomic Strategy appean-d in the western 
circles. 

In 1951, Gordon Dean, the (’hairman of 
the American Atomic Energy Commission, 
in his report ‘On the Atom’ (1951) deplored 
as follows : 

“The Japanese surrender, then found the 
U. S in the uniquely favourable position of 
being the sole possessor of a weapon that 
was almost universally credited with a 
capacity to destroy cities on a ratio of one 
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bomb per city, and to end wars on a ratio of 
two bombs per war. 

‘'All enormously important now factor 
was introduced into this world situation, 
when the first atomic ovplosion took place 
in the Soviet Dnion. This may not have* 
been too important in itself, for it is a long 
way from a first test bomb to a significant 
stockpile. Hut it was most important so far 
as the future was concerned, for it meant 
that one day the Russians would undoubtedly 
liav(! enough bombs to dijlivcr an atomic 
attack on the U. S and the other countries 
of the free world, if they chose to do so. 
Thus since !1U!>, we have been watching the 
value of the main ingredient in our national 
defence arsenal gradually diminish as the 
Russians build towards a stockpile of atomic 
bombs which, no matter how crude their 
design, will some day reach sufficient pro¬ 
portions to i'ANCi'’i. our Till'. .vr<oi .\s an 
i.v.sruuMUA'i' oi' \\Ai;i AKK. If .such an 
impasse occurs the IJ. S would appear to be 
left in a rather unenviable position. The most 
useful product of our technological compe¬ 
tence should appear to be lost to us, e.vcept as 
a deterrant to the use of atomic bombs by the 
enemy, and th(( Russians would appear to be 
free to take full advantage in world diplomatic 
and military parleys of their vast superior¬ 
ity in man-power, and their highly favourable 
strategic position dominating the Eurasian 
land mass.” ((lordon Dean—Report ‘On 
Atom’—19r)3, New York. 19.")4, London) 

‘h’. O. Mikschc’, a military writer of 
the western world, famous for his pro¬ 
phetic appraisal of the role of Tanks in the 
Second World War, indulged in a labor¬ 
ious analysis of the ‘position of the Atomic 
Strategy’ in a period when America did not 
enjoy monopoly in the field. In his book 


‘The Failure of Atomic Strategy’, he has 
reached the following conclusions : 

“The idea that it would bo possible for a 
power to base its military strategy on nuclear 
weapons, or, as it is euphemistically express¬ 
ed, to ‘secure peace’ with atomic or hydrogen 
bombs, no doubt sounded very proinisingin the 
years immediatfdy after the war, and it was 
largely responsible for guiding the strategic 
planning of the West towards technical 
extremes. Before the first Soviet atomic 
tests in August it was, of course, 

conceivable that a great power would within a 
few hours or days be bombed into submission 
without the possessor of the bomb running a 
like danger.” (The Failure of the Atomic 
f^trategy—I’. 83). 

He continues : “.The scene is changed 

after the loss by the Americans of the mono¬ 
poly of what had been their greatest secret*•• 
Now it is no longer of decisive significance 
whether one side or the other has more bombs 
stockpiled. The only fact that matters is 
that they are now in possession of both 
sides.” (Ibid., p. 84). 

Concluding his analysis he states : 

“From what we have argued so far wc 
can reach the following conclusions : 

J. “Atomic weapons so long as they were 
only in possession of one power, were the 
most dangerous means of attack of all times”; 

‘J. “'The circumstance that at present 
three leading powers ( Now five inclndirig 
France & China ) possess atomic weapons 
largely neutralises the possibility of their 
being used” ; 

3. “For this reason they have ceased to 
be ofVensive weapons, and the certainty of 
reprisal excludes their use as weapons of 
defence against all kinds of attacks” ; 

4. “Their significanci^ lies exclusively in 
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the fact that they deter the enemy from a 
form of warfare which would be fatal for him 
too”; 

5. ‘^Regarded in this sense, the poss¬ 
ession of atomic weapons has become 
indispensable and their main purpose lies in 
their mere existence”; 

<i. “They cannot, however, be chief 
means on which a military policy is built.” 
(“The Failure of the Atomic Strategy”). 

Another military ideologue, Liddle Hart, 
continues : 

“Nuclear parity leads to mu-lear nullity— 
because the suicidal boomerang result of 
using such weapons induces strategic steri¬ 
lity.” {I)(>fence or l)etcrrancc-*«page 43). 

He further adds : “.Vuclear nullity 
inherently favours and fosters renewal of 
non-nuclear aggressive activity.” (Ibid., p. 13) 

Kissinger’s is the most exhaustive 
study of the unclear weapons, rellectiiig 
the thinking of the top-most strategic, plan¬ 
ners of the IT.S government and the Pentagon. 
Gordon Dean, K.\-(’hairraan of the Atomic 
haiergy Commission, evaluates the book as 
follows : 

“Three years ago, the Council of Foreign 
Relations called together a panel of excep¬ 
tionally ijualified individuals to explore all 
factors which are involved in the making and 
implementing of foreign policy in the nuclear 
age.” (Dean in his introduction to the book, 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, pp viii) 

The protracted deliberations of this body 
are incorporated in Kissinger’s book. 

Kissinger notes the fact that tlie biggest 
single factor that has pushed the American 
Strategy, policy and planning into a blind 
alley—into an insurmountable impasse—is the 
development of nuclear weapons by the 
Soviet Union. This is the salient fact that 



has led to the talk of ^itomic annihilation^ 
being feebler. 

Kissinger does not miss this factor and 
allots it a very high place in the deterraina- 
tion of atomic strategy of the we.stcrn powers. 
He states : Niicleiir technology makes it 
possible, for the first time in history, to 
shift the balance of power solely through 
development within the territory of another 
sovereign state. No conceivable acquisition 
of territory-not even the acepusition of 
Western Europe- could have affected the 
strategic balance as profoundly as did the 
Soviet succe.ss in ending our ‘atomic, mono¬ 
poly,” (Ibid. p. 9—lO). He grumbles and 
rebuko.s the American government for ‘missing 
th(i bus’ by not annihilating the Soviet 
Union in the period of the former’s atomic 
monopoly : 

“.Much has been talked of nuclear .stalemate 
which is supposed to h.ave come with the 
development of the thermonuclear weapons 
by the Soviet 1,'nion and a long range air¬ 
force to deliver them-- For nciirly a decade 
the U. S was immune to Soviet retaliation. 
It was a stalcm.'ite, none the less, in the sense 
that we nev('r succeeded in translating our 
military superiority into a political 
advantage.” (Ibid. p. 11) 

While recounting the horrors of a thermo¬ 
nuclear war, that would be a thousandfold 
more devastating than what fell to the fate 
of the people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki; 
moaning over the fact that America had 
lost her monopoly of atomic weapons ; real¬ 
ising that more countries are going to have 
their thermonuclear weaponary; Kissinger 
correctly concludes: 

“hor better or for worse, strategy must 
henceforth be charted against the ominous 
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assumption that any war is going to be a 
thermonuclear war.'’ (Ibid. p. 14) 

“Given the power of modern weapons it 
should be the task of our strategic doctrine 
to create alternatives less cataclysmic than a 
thermonuclear holocaust." (R ID—Ibid.) 

The essence of Kissinger’s main con¬ 
clusions can be summarised as follows : 

Total all-out thermonuclear war is an 
iinpossibilitv in the context of atomic parity 
existing between the two ‘contestants in the 
cold war’, as it would conclude into a mu¬ 
tual suicide. No power thus will resort to 
all-out and total thermonuclear war. Hut to 
think that to a total all-out thermonuclear 
war the alternative is peace and stability in 
the world is wrong. Tt is e((ually wrong to 
think that war is no more profitabh; business. 
Taking advantage of this atomic strategic 
impasse in which the American military strat¬ 
egy is enmeshed, and her unpreparedness to 
wage limited wars with conventional means, 
Kissinger thinks, the communist camp will 
nibble away the Asian, African and TiUtin 
American contitrios through a steadily moving 
process of revolutionary upheavals. Hence, 
Kissinger recommends, the U. S must prepare 
to tight a local war with conventional arms 
and 'l AC'i rcAi. atomic weapons. Through a 
cynical logic, Kissinger thinks that use of 
tactical atomic weapons--using them only 
on the battlefield and not against the non- 
combatant areaSi the U.S.A will be able to 
make up through tire-power what she lacks 
in man-power in comparison with the socialist 
camp. He forgets that in a war the ‘eneni} ’ 
will not allow such a gain to the western 
forces when the former is, in a far superior 
way, C({uipped with atomic teeth. Even the 
slightest use of atomic weapons either in 
tactical role or strategical role will escalate 


the war into an all-out thermonuclear war—a 
possibility which both the contestants dread 
the most. How would, thu.s, Kissinger squares 
up his correct re.asoning that the atomic 
parity has led to atomic nullity with his 
absurd reasoning that ‘Americans’ will be 
‘favoured’ by the socialist camp to freely use 
the tactical atomic weapons when the latter 
is in a position to have them as well. 

H(!re the western ideologue is .straining 
himself to (ind a way-out of the strategic 
impasse into which the imperialLst atomic 
strategy has entered. Instead of drawing tiu' 
logical conclusions that the thermonuclear 
weapons have to be out-lawed as instruments 
of warfare, that all the Jiations posses.sing 
them have to simultaneously bury them in 
the ocean, he soothes the nerves of the impe¬ 
rialists that it is all not waste, there is a use 
for atomi(; weapons : use them in local wars 
against the A fro-Asian and Latin American 
])eople. Ho forgets that the objective 
positions that have been created in the 
sphere of atomic weapons do not even perjidt 
the tactical use of these weapons. An atomic 
war is indivisible—you cannot have it 
‘locally’ and avoid it ‘totally’. The forces 
aligned in opposite arrays in the international 
sphere, with ‘parity’ in atomic weapons, have 
determined a situation that the world will 
never witne.ss a thermonuclear war—local or 
total. The objective force that creates this cer¬ 
tainty has emerged from the situation wherein 
American monopoly in this sphere has been 
broken and the socialist camp has not only 
attained parity but superiority over the 
western atomic maniacs. 

Americans now justify the stockpiling 
of these weapons a.s a deterrant to 
‘aggression,’ talk of possessing ‘tactical’ 
atomic weapons as a deterrant to Soviet 
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‘aggression’ against Europe and a counter¬ 
balancing fire-power factor in face of supe¬ 
rior man-power of the socialist camp. 

Blackett, the famous 'phy.sicist and 
soldier, takes a more sober attitude and 
emphasises the basic fact that has neutral¬ 
ised the 'Atom’ as an instrument of war¬ 
fare. In his Studies of War, he advocates the 
building of conventional forces iu the If. K. 
and IT.S.A and evaluates the perspective in 
the following way : 

“Assuming, the LfSSR doe^^ not make a 
major aggression and America does not 
precipitate a preventive war, nor spends 
huge sums on defence system, a day will 
come when the Soviet stockpile will be large 
enough, to (piolo Mr. Dean ‘to cancel out the 
atom as an instrument of warfare’.”(Ibid. p.Sli) 
This was said iu lllfil. 

About the tactical use of atomic weapons, 
Blackett holds the view that it may escalate 
tin- war to the level of a total thermonuclear 
war, and thus may bring about an event 
that it originally sought to overcotne. 
He says : “If, however, they and other 
aualogus proposals to make distinction bet- 
wecji strategical and tactical weapons do 
prove impracticable, then I am convinced 
that the alternative is not to return to 
massive atomic retaliation against cities, 
except in a situation where a nation is pre¬ 
pared to commit suicide to avoid defeat, but 
to use no atomic bombs at all—not even on 
the battlefields.” 

This is the picture of the ‘rethinking’ 
that has gone on since mid-fifties in the 
imperialist camp. What is that factor that 
has brought about this ‘re-appraisal and 
re-thinking’ ? 

'The Important Factor’ What stopped 
the Americans from launching a preventive 


atomic blow against the Soviets ? What has 
created conditions that would inevitably 
compel them to discard atomic and thermonu¬ 
clear weapons as instruments of warfare ? It is 
the development of atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons in the USSR. 

From the now defunct concept of a 
‘preventive annihilation’, in a preventive 
nuclear war, of the socialist camp an uncer¬ 
tain and blurting jump was made to the 
strategy of ‘Massive retaliation’ or ‘Massive 
Response’. This was given u|) too, to be 
replaced by a more amorjrtious concept of 
developing, iholding .and deploying nuclear 
weapons as a deterrent against ‘communist 
aggression’. 

Stk.M'kcjic Conckit ok Rukvkniivk Wau 

The Soviet Union tested its first atomic 
bomb iu Irt-lh. Till then, the American 
imperialists had enjoyed the atomic mono¬ 
poly. At this stiige the atomic maniacs and 
their ideologists advanced the theory of 
Breventivo M’ar. 

Brodie, an American ideologist, working 
with the Rand, defined the Breventive War 
as follows : 

“I am using the term to describe a 
premeditated attack by onc-country against 
anotluo', whicli is unprovoked in tlie sense 
that it does not wait upon a specific aggression 
or other overt action by the largest State, 
and in which the chief and most immediate 
objective is the destruction of the latter’s 
over-all military power and specially its 
strategic maned forces. Naturally success in 
action would enable the former power 
to wreak whatever further injury it desired 
or to exact almost any peace terms it 
wished.” (Brodie in ‘Strategy in the Missile 
Age’). 
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But what stood in their way ? Was it 
the moral factor or the inherent sense 
of Christian mercy tliat halted the hands 
of the Americans ? These are what the 
atomic strategists of American imperialism 
cite as the main factors that stood in their 
way. What had, however, happened to this 
^moral sense’ at Nagasaki and Hiroshima ! 
It was well-knowtt to the Americans that 
it was unnecessary to ‘atom-bomb’ the 
Japanese people to hasten the end of the 
war. It was revealed in the immediate post¬ 
war years that soon after Fascist Cleraany’s 
defeat in Europe the .lapanese government 
had sued for an armistice through a neutral 
Government. 

In reality, different factors operated in 
immediate post-war years that prevented 
'Preventive War.’ Lot, once again, an Imperial¬ 
ist military ideologue unfold those factors : 

“During th(> 1-year period of atomic 
monopoly, that is from 1945 to 1949, 
America’s stockpile was not nearly adequate 
to defeat the U.S.S.R. Thus <piick and cheap 
victory was not militarily possible during the 
first period. Moreover, the immediate incen¬ 
tive to it was also not very great, as it was 
erroneously believed that the USSR would 
not got any bomb till well in the 19508.” 

“However, these were two preventive 
military factors, in addition to the very 
strong moral and political ones, against the 
West initiating preventive war during the 
second period (1919-51). The first was 
that, however successful atomic attacks on 
Russian cities might prove, it would not have 
prevented the Red Army, if it wished to, from 
over-running Western Europe. Alternatively, 
though Soviet atomic stockpile, no doubt, was 
then small, it could have inflicted very serious 
damage on West European cities.” (‘Blackett 


—Atomic Weapons and East-West Relation’, 
p. 85) 

It is the might of the Soviet Red Army 
that deterred the American imperialists in 
the first period of its atomic monopoly 
coupled with the inadequacy of its atomic 
stockpile to wipe out the Red Army. In the 
second period of 1949—57 onward, American 
atomic monopoly had been smashed and an 
atomic retaliation would have made the 
things boomerang. 

On January 12, 1954, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles made his 
notorious ‘massive retaliation’ speech to 
the American Council of Foreign Relations. 
Korean war had just ended and it was feared 
that it may start again. War of national 
liberation of the Vietnamese people was 
entering a decisive phase rolling back the 
forces of French imperialism, backed by the 
American imperialists. National liberation 
struggles were surging forward in other 
Afro-Asian and Latin American countries. 
It was at this critical historical juncture 
for American imperialism that Dulles once 
again attempted to bluff and blackmail with 
a threat of atomic holocaust. He declared : 
“The way to deter aggression is for the free 
community to be willing and able to respond 
vigorously at places and with means of its 
own choosing. 

“Now, so long as our basic concepts in 
this respect were nuclear, our military 
leaders could not be selective in building 
our military power-•'Before military planning 
could be changed, the President and his 
advisers, represented by the National Security 
C'ouncil, had to make some basic policy 
decisions. This has been done.” 

“And the basic decision was .. .to depend 
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primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate 
by means and places of our choosing.” 

This was to ‘blackmail’ the Socialist camp 
into a passivity not to help the national libe¬ 
ration wars of the .Vietnamese i)CopIc and 
Korean people. No doubt this ‘massive 
retaliation’ bliift' unnerved the revisionists, 
who evolved a theory that all wars 
in the future will be thermonuclear wars, 
that they were against all wars, that a 
local war may escalate into a total therinoim- 
clcar war. iiluHed by this ‘blackmail’ 
revisionists began to advance ‘Peaceful 
co-cxistence as the (jknkuai. m.vi-: of the 
world communist movement,’ anil sought to 
freeze the revolutionary movements of the 
Asian, African and L.atin American people, 
and refused to give them effective help des¬ 
pite the diriH’-t imperialist intervention to 
suppress them. 

But the unfolding of history in the follow¬ 
ing years proved that the ‘massive retaliation 
threat was a blull. At Dien Bieu Phu, 
French imperialism was buried. In 
t-uba a socialist state came into being 
only a hundred miles from the American 
shores. Algerian people won their war of 
liberation. Once again the Atom Bomb 
proved a ‘Paper ’I'iger’. Not only they could 
not retaliate against a place of their choosing 
—they meant Russia and China—but were 
thrown out from Cuba, Algeria and North 
Vietnam. 

Today American imperialism is inter¬ 
vening in South Vietnam with conventional 
forces. Huge mobilisation of the American 
land forces is afoot at home. Is this not a 
departure from the planning and threatened 
execution of ‘Massive Retaliation ?’ Is it not 
a failure of the atomic strategy 1 

It will be interesting to hear from another 


m- 

ideologue about the fate of the ‘Massive 
Retaliation’ bluff : 

“The fallacy of massive retaliation 
was not ill the doctrine but in its timing.” 
(Brodie) 

It was enunciated at a time when 
Sokolovskii in his book ‘Soviet Military 
Strategy’ states : 

‘'The main reasons for the failure of the 
strategy of ‘Afassive retaliation’ were the 
overestimation of American strength and 
capabilities, and the obvious underestimation 
of the economic, technical, scientific and 
military capabilities of the Soviet Union. As 
a result of the Soviet Union’s significant 
sujreriority in inter-imntincntal ballistic missi¬ 
les, a real threat to American territory had 
arisen. Therefore, American political and 
military leadership was compelled to reassess 
its strategic position”. ( Ibid. Page I.’).') ) 

“As a residt of the spectacular Soviet 
succe.ss in the field of missile construction and 
in conijiiost of space, the strategy of ‘Massive 
retaliation’ collapsed. Being completely un¬ 
realistic in its assumption, it was soon rejected 
by its own creators. Dulles himself declared 
as early as October 27, 19.")7 that the United 
States and its allies must take neces.sary stop 
if a local conflict occurred ‘without provoking 
by our actions a general unclear war’. ( Ibid, 
page iri4 ) 

’I’o free themselves from this impasse in 
which their Atomic strategy has now entered, 
they talk of ‘pre-emptive’ attacks. But then 
in the same breath they correctly argue that, 
even if full surprise was achieved in a pre¬ 
emptive attack, it would leave enough nuclear 
capacity untouched and unharmed that in 
retaliation would be enough to destroy the 
main centres and cities of the U. S. A. 

They now talk of ‘city-free’ strategy and 
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use of Atomic weapons in the battlefields 
alone. They forget that the Socialist camp, 
which abhors atomic wars and would never 
resort to one except as a retaliatory measure, 
will provide no such concessions knowing 
fully well that its (Socialist Camp’s) superio¬ 
rity has created conditions not for a limited 
use of these weapons, but for their total 
abolition. 

Dktkukknts—A( iAixsT ‘A<;(;hi'-s,si()n' 

U. S. A and U. K fully realise by now 
that the fact of the Soviet Union ( and now 
People’s .Republic of China ) having broken 
through the American monopoly, and attained 
superiority ir the process, has cancelled 
out all atomic-thermonuclear weapon.s as 
instruments of warfare. Yet they insist upon 
not formally outlawing them from the sphere 
of armament. They argue that this alone is 
the instrument in their possession that deters 
the ‘aggressive’ Soviet camp from overruning 
Europe. 

A deeper study, however, would reveal 
their real motives in retaining them in their 
arsenal and in continuing to multiply them. 
The real reason.s, it seems, are as follows : 

1. To keep the disintegrating NATO 
alliance together and to ensure American 
domination over this alliance on the pretext 
that it is the latter that alone can protect 
Western Europe from a thermonuclear Soviet 
onslaught. 

2. The dissemination of tactical atomic 
weapons to the NATO forces in Europe aims 
to perpetuate this dependence of the West 
European countries on the Americans 
in the military sphere. 

3. A futile attempt to build up the 
‘morale’ and ‘confidence’ of the NATO forces 
in face of the superior conventional forces of 
the socialist camp. 


4. To practice atomic diplomacy and 
blackmail against the revisionists in the 
Soviet Union and the backward and weaker 
nations of Afro-Asian and Latin American 
countries. 

.5. To fill the purses of the monopoly 
business Trusts of America who have deve¬ 
loped vested intereets in the Atomic and 
thermonucle.ar manufacture. 

How this presentation of ‘deterrant’ has 
deteriorated into a bluff, we should know 
from Blackett’s opinion about it : 

“In my view the efficiency of the great 
deterrent as the main basis of British and 
American military policy has become extreme¬ 
ly doubtful as soon as the USSR started to 
ac<iuire a sizeable stockpile of ordinary Atom 
bomb.s. Now we have to assume approximate 
Il-bomb equality. I believe the theory and 
practice of the great deterrent in fair 
way to becoming the theory and practice of 
the great bluff.” (Atomic Weapons and East- 
West Relations ). 

US, UK AND USSR C()M.Ar.OI!ATlON 

To retain this blackmailing instrument as 
an ingredient of American diplomacy, 
treaties are entered into by the Americans 
with the Russians. 

Partial test ban treaty, banning overground 
tests and permitting the underground ones, 
was to perpetuate their monopoly in the field 
and to exclude People’s Republic of China 
from having her own atomic arsenal. After 
having carried out over 500 overground and 
underground atomic and thermonuclear tests, 
these countries talked of the environment 
being poisoned and radio-activised to the 
great detriment of the human race as a result 
of two solitary ‘tests’ held by the People’s 
Republic of China ! Now they are talking 
of banning the proliferation of atomic weapons 



by non-atomic powers. The purpose of this 
demand is underscored by the same old 
desire of retaining the inon poly and using 
it for blackmailing non-atomic countries. 

This ‘partial test ban’, tliis attempt at 
blocking other nat'ons from having their 
own atomic arsenals, is a clever diversion 
from the basic facta of the situation, 
necessitated by the objective realities prevail¬ 
ing in this sphere, that niulo.ir powers 
possessing stockpiles of atonic and thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons mustdes'roy them first before 
they ask other nations and people to refrain 
from proliferating them. Any talk or propo¬ 
sal that does not seek to destroy the existing 
stockpile of atomic and thor.n muclear weapons 
as a basic preliminary to the prohibition of 
manufacturing such weapons appears to be a 
fraud against the people of the whole world. 

Basic Law of STitATEGic Planning 

In the entire activity of organised war¬ 
fare, the factor of self-preservation while 
destroying the enemy, operates with the force 
of an objective law. This concept in practice 
is embodied iu the fact that while we fire at 
the enemy with a rifle or a machine gun, we 
do so from b.-‘hind a cover. In the olden days 
shield accompanied the sword. In the present 
d ly aerial bombers are accompanied by 
aerial fighters for their protection. Or fighter- 
cum-b>mbcr functions are combined into 
the manufacture of an aeroplane. 

It has always been a binding law on all 
military planning that if a ‘surprise weapon’ 
of relatively greater destructive power is 
exclusively in one’s possession one would 
certainly not have any compunction to 
Use it against one’s enemy, provided the 
latter cannot retaliate, with it. But if both 
the contestants in war, potential or actual, 
6 


possess a weapon of unprecedented destraO' 
tive power, with no means of defence or 
protection ag.iinst its inflictions, such weapon, 
which as a result would not combine in its 
use the principle of self-pre.servution while 
destroying the enemy, cancels itself out from 
warfare. 

A recent example of this is avail.ible from 
the history of the First Gro.st War. Germans 
used the gases towards the end of the war as 
a surprise weapon. But soon the counter- 
dotes were found and by the time the war 
was over the allies too had gases of unprece¬ 
dented destructive power. But as this 
enormously destructive wcipon had no 
effective defence ag.iinst its infliction,s, it 
candled itself out of warfare. In the 1923 
Cenvention, held at Geneva, all the nations 
agreed not to use gases as an instruments of 
warfare. 

The same applies to the atomic and ther¬ 
monuclear weapons. As long as the Ameri¬ 
cans had them, they used them against Japan 
with impunity. But the situation radically 
changed as soon as the Hus.sians came to 
possess them as well. Here the same law 
again came into operation. Americans could 
not destroy the Russians without getting 
destroyed in return. Hence this strategic 
rethinking in the atomic maniacs. 

We would briefly deal here with the 
destructive power of these new weapons. 

The bombs used against Nagasikiannd 
Hiroshima had a lethal radius of li^ miles, 
which means that 70% of everything human 
got destroyed within this distance. Its blast- 
effect set fire to everything that existed with¬ 
in the radius of 4.4 square miles. The bomb 
dropped at Hiroshimi killed 70,000 people 
and injured another 100 thousands. At 
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Nagasaki 15,000 people lost their lives, 
another 50,000 were injured. 

In today’s atomic arsenals 25 times more 
powerful atomic weapons are stocked than 
what were dropped at the two Japanese cities. 
On top of that, thermonuclear weapons, 
thousand times more powerful than atomic 
weapons, are now available to both the camps. 
A 20-Megaton Hydrogen bomb would have a 
lethal redius of 8 miles wherein it would 
destroy everything. Within another 48 square 
miles it will destroy 75% of human life and 
injure the rest. It will radio-activise an area 
of 10,000 square miles. 

Here one quotes from Robert Fryklund, 
an American journalist, who claims, in preface 
to his book “100 Million Lives”, to have 
based his conclusions on information he got 
from the “sources in the three services, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Office of the Secretary 
of Defence etc.”: 

“In every scries of war games, no matter 
how the situations were changed, the results 
were roughly the same. If cities were attacked 
we lost at least 100 million and the war. 

“It seemed clear that there was no way 
for this country to improve its position by 
starting an exchange of city blasting attacks. 
The two officers could only conclude that 
America would be insane to begin such an 
exchange.” ( Page 16 ) 

This 'sanity’ is due to the successful 
development of atomic weapons in the Soviet 
Union that knocked this sense into that 
ferocious skull. This alone created objective 
conditions that would cancel out these 
weapons as instruments of warfare. 

Wars Will Occur 

The fact that while this thermonuclear 
development in both the camps, possessing 
these weapons, will necessarily eliminate the 
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use of the same as in-struments of warfare, it 
would not eliminate wars, and wars will not 
be excluded from present-day society. 
Weapons are not cause of war but its instru¬ 
ment, and whether a particular weapon will 
be used as an instrument of warfare or not 
depends on whether it ensures the observance 
of this law of self-preservation while seeking 
to destroy the enemy or negates it. In its 
latter instance, the weapon itself is negated 
out of a particular war. War may be there 
in a world where prevail colonial and neo¬ 
colonial systems. 

No bourgeois theoretician of repute has 
argued like the Revisionists that thermonu¬ 
clear weapons have made those social laws 
obsolete that give birth to wars. And they 
have correctly analysed to the effect that 
their atomic strategy will be of no use in 
these wars. Hence they have in their 
conclusion 'recommended’ large-scale conven¬ 
tional forces to their masters to develop. 
And their recommendations are not going 
unheeded. 

Kissinger while doing so had talked of 
tactical atomic weapons being given to the 
NATO forces and other forces that may have 
to operate in 'limited wars’. In later years 
Kissinger 'dropped’ his tactical weapons. 

This is what Robert Fryklund observes in 
this context: 

“Henry K. Kissinger ... became the pro¬ 
phet of 'tactical nuclear war’ and our forces 
in Europe and elsewhere, around the fringe 
of the communist world were given nuclear 
weapons and little else. 

“Popularity of the nuclear war theory 
waned among American military leaders, how¬ 
ever, even as the new weapons were distri¬ 
buted to the soldiers. It looked, on sober 
reflection, to be extremely difficult, if not 





impossible^ to keep a small atomic war from 
ballooning into a big one, and, oE course, the 
communists were in a position to acquire 
small atomic weapons too. 

‘‘With the massive and tactical nuclear war 
doctrines both found unsatisfactory, some 
army leaders and many civilian writers on 
military aiiiirs were declaring by 1960 that 
the only way to save our friends was the 
conventional weapons and extended American 
and allied armies. Again, the most promi 
nent public spokesman for the new approach 
to strategy was Mr, Kissinger, this time in 
‘The Necessity for Choicfc\ 

'‘This new theory brought us nicely around 
the circle because it was to escape that 
apparently impossible task of raising conven¬ 
tional armies powerful enough to stand up 
agiinst the communists all-over the world, 
that Mr. Dulles had announced his policy of 
massive retaliation^’. ( Ibid. Pages lO-ll) 

By 1954 the policy of preventive 
war was dead. By 1960 no one anymore 
talked of massive retaliation. Now 
even its value as a ‘deterranP is being 
doubted. A nd the day is not far ofiP if the 
socialist camp does not relent in its eflPorts to 
develop full steam ahead in the direction of 



retaining its snperiorlfy over the westerners 
in this sphere when they will be forced to 
agree to ban these weapons as instruments 
of warfare. 

The development of these weapons in the 
Peoples’ Hepublic of China will ensure this 
superiority for the Socialist camp and will 
bring about the day much clossr when the 
westerners will be forced to accept a ban on 
these weapons and destroy their stock plies. 
The fact of the Peoples’ Republic of China 
becoming an atomic power ensures the pur¬ 
suance or a correct policy in this direction— 
that the Socialist camp will never be the 
first to use the themormclear weapons in 
preventive or pre-emptive actions against 
the imperiali4s. 

This .situation will constantly demand the 
banning of these we.ipons .as instruments of 
warfare and destruction of the existing stock¬ 
piles of all the countries as a preliniinary 
step to stop their manufacture or testing. 

This policy and strength of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China and the Socialist camp 
will inevitably ensure that the world will 
never bo exposed to the holocaust of a 
thermonuclear war, as some people apprehend. 



BUDDHIST FESTIVALS IN BENGAL 
SUDHANSU BIMAL BARUA 


:iMtl l'\-s(ivil.s <ijIvo ih fi clear pers¬ 
pective to mulcrstand th * srcial modes and 
ethical concepts of a people. In Bcngd 
there is a widely current sayin{( that the 
Bengalee Hindus have thirteen festivals In 
twelve months. If wo oorapnve similar 
festivals hold in other parts of India 
trith those of Bongal the dlattnotlve oharao- 
terlstics arc at once rovoalod. We need 
hardly add that such rituals are largely 
enlivened by the vitality of the Bengaleea. In 
♦he Buddhist festivals of Bengal such oharao# 
tcHstlcs aro equally manifest. 

Diiritig the days of Ihilas and t!h»iidnis 
Maliayana brand of Huddliiam was predond- 
nant in Bengal, At that time besides Lord 
Buddha the Buddhists worshipped many 
other gods and goddesses. In course of time 
Bongalei' nnldhists bojaun Thoravadin 
likc‘ their counterparts in Ceylon, Burma and 
Thailand. Their festivals are connected 
with the dates associated with the hallowed 
memory of Gautama the Buddha. In tin* 
social life of the present generation of 
Bengalee Buddliints one will hardly find any 
mention (.f gods and gidde&scs conceived by 
the Miihayanist.'-’. 

Vaisaku.v PriiN'JMA :—The main events 
of Buddha’s life occurred in different 
full-moon dajs. The full-moon day in the 
month of Vaisakha is otherwi.se known as 
Buddha-Bnrnima. This is the holiest of the 
holy days among the Buddhists. This day 
is associated with the advent, Enlightenment 


and Mahaparinirvana of Lord Buddha, This 
explains why it is regarded as Buddha 
Burnimi. Buddha, as all know, was boru 
in tho Lmubiui g.irtfen.-^ at the foot of 
the Himalayas, He attained liJnligbteumPPt 
under the BodhUtroa on the banlf of th^ 
Nlranjana In Buddha Gaya. In tho 
grove of Kiuslnngara, he attained Mnhaparinl* 
rvana. lu these plijccs, hallowed by the 
memory of the Buddha, Ashoka the groat 
had left h'la heart’s obolsanne enshrlnoci iq 
the rock-pillnrs, In fact Aahoka hat 
immortallaodlall tho differont plaoos visited by 
tho Buddha by oroa'iliig boautiful art worktf. 
No wonder they have become tho sacred 
places of Buddhist pilgrimage. Bengalee 
Buddhists observe this day with great eclat. 

Jaist.v Pukn'IM.v :—The full-moon day in 
tho month of .Ja'stha is a red letter day in the 
c.aletidar of the Ci'yloaese Buddhists. On 
this day Ashoka sent his son Mahcndra and 
daughter Sangharaitra to Ceylot) to preiich 
Buddhism. This is a'so observed iu Bengal 
by the Buddhists here. 

A.siiara BuItvr^^A :—The fidl-moon day 
in A'^hara is al.io known as Dh.irraa Cli.akra 
Prabartana tithi. This is a significant 
day not only for the Buddhist but also for the 
religious, social and political life of India 
as a whole. After attaining I^rilightenment 
Lord Buddha preached his First Sermon on 
this auspicious day in the Deer Park at 
Sarnath. Ashoka built in the sacred spot of 
Sarnath the Wheel of Law which subse- 
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quently came to be regarded as Ashoka 
Chakra. Now the Ashoka Chakra is not 
merely the symbol of India’s political aspi¬ 
rations, it is also the symbol of India’s eter¬ 
nal tradition and ideal. In it are crystall¬ 
ised the ideal of renunciation, universal 
fraternity and humanity. This dvy is also 
memorable for another reason. Prince 
Siddhartha rc-nounced the world on this 
great day. This renunciation is known as 
the Great Renunciation, Too day following 
the full-moon day in Ashara, the Buddhist 
monks begin their vow of Monsoon known 
as Barshnbasa- For throo months from this 
day they remain engnged in religious medltg? 
tlon in their respective monasteries. They arp 
forbidden to leave fhoir monasteries except 
on indisponssblo grounds Bengalee 
Buddhists observe this 4ay with niuob pomp 
Hid splotidnur, It iiny bn raontlonod in this 
context that Ribitidfannth Tagore realized 
the great sigtilllcnnoe of Buddha Purnima 
and Asliara Purnima in the national life of 
India. In Santiniketan Dharma Chakra 
Prabartana festival has been celebrated every 
year in the fiill-mo.m day in Ashara ever 
since the time of Rabindranath. 

Su\.VAxr PnuNiM.x :—The full-moon day of 
Sravana is associated with the memory of the 
First Buddhist Council. The First Buddhist 
Council was held iu Saptaparni Caves in 
Rajagriha ( Modern Rajgir ) under the patro¬ 
nage of vVjatasatru immediately after the 
Mahaparinirvana of the Buddha. The hero 
of this Council was Mahakasyapa. Vener¬ 
able Upali, An>nda and Aniniddba took 
leading parts in the discussions on Vinaya, 
Sutta and Abhidhamm v Pitaka. To comme¬ 
morate this historic event Bengali Buddhists 
observe Sravani Puniima. 

MADfitJ Purnima It is said that a 


wild elephant rendered useful service to the 
Buddha when ho was living in the forest of 
Parileya. A monkey brought him honey 
which pleased the Buddha. For this noble 
service both the animals were b 'rn after 
death in the heavenly world. As the honey 
was brought to the Buddha on the full-inoou 
d ly in the month of Bhadra, it is known as 
Madhu Purnima. Bengali B iddhists contri¬ 
bute honey on this sacred diy, 

I’AHAUA.na Pi iixi-HA :-^Tho full-moon 
di>y in the mouth of Aswina is regarded 
Pabarana Puroima by tho Buddhists, Paba* 
rana means ooufeeiion of th^ Buddhist 
monks. They have a pleasant convention of 
Inviting the nOtioe of the fellowinonks to their 
moral lapses, if uny. Once they kn^'W their 
dehuianolos they resolve to do their best to 
remove them, The convention is baaod on 
the payohologloal truth thit by a free nnd 
frank confoaslon one can feel considerably 
absolved. It is interesting to know that it is 
from the practice of tho Buddhist monks that 
the Christians adopted the ritual of 
confession. 

Kautkjk Pri.’NiMA : —One of the chief 
disciples of the Lord Buddha was Maliamo- 
ggalana. He attained Mahaparinirvana on the 
full-moon day in Kirtick. So the Bengali 
Buddhists obscrv(! this d;iy with due solem¬ 
nity. 

The three full-moon days in the months 
of Agrahayan, Pans and Chaitra are not 
associated with any principal event in the 
life of Lord Buddha, But in the famous 
Ceylonese chronicles the Mahavansa and the 
Dipavansa it is mentioned that Lord Buddha 
went to Lank» on the full-moon day in the 
month of Pans. It is necessary to remember 
that all Full-moon days are sacred to the 
Buddhists. 
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Maoiii Pun.NiMA:—On the Ftill-moon 
day in the month of Magh Lord Buddha 
foretold the day of his Parinirvana in the 
Chapala Chaitya at Vaishali. Jii the Buddhist 
scripture this day is known as Ayusanskar- 
Visarjan day. On (his day the Tatliagata 
proclaimed to his disciples : “O Bhikshns, 
creation is not pennancnt. So be engaged in 
the Path of Nirvana with due hcedfnlness. 
The Nirvana of the Tathagita is nearby. 
Ho will attaiti Nirvana three months hence.” 
When the disciples fell into a mood of 
de.sp )ndency th(' fjord said, “I have crossed 
the limits of my time. Now is the time for 
me to bid farewell. Try to be heedful, well- 
behaved, determined in ail that you think 
and do. Try to restrain your passion. Who¬ 
ever pursues this path of Dharnma and 
humility will have found an end to all the 
miseries of worldly life.” Needless to say, 
this day has a special significance for the 
Buddhists and they observe the day with joy 
and celebrations. 

Fai/u'xa Pi;r\[ma :—The Full-moon day 
in the month of Falguna is associated with 
Lord Buddha’s first visit to Kapilavastu 
after the Enlightenment. Prince Siddhartha 
left his palace and princely pleasures for the 
sake of the suffering humanity. After the 
Enlightenment he preached the eternal 
message throughout India. But should 
Kapilavastu, his dear parents and near 
relatives be deprived of it ? At last he 
went to his dear motherland with his disci¬ 
ples. At that time Prince Rahiiia approached 
the Buddha and claimed his patrimony by the 
instruction of his mother Yashodh.ira. Lord 
Buddha made him a novice monk along with 
the Prince Nanda. To commemorate this 
historic event Bengalee Buddhists observe 
the Falgnna Purnima. 


New Year's DAy:— The first Vaisakhais 
celebrated as New Year’s day in India by 
the Buddhists and the Hindus as well with 
much pomp and splendour. Bat it is parti¬ 
cularly associate! with the hallowed memory 
of Lord Buddha. Hitherto Agrahayana (Agra- 
Flayana) was reckoned as the first month 
of India, the land of agricul ure. Later 
on the Buddha’s India showing her reverence 
to her noblest son, glorified (he month of 
Yai'-akha as the first month of the Indian 
calendar. It may be mentioned in this 
context that the Buddhist countries like 
Ceylon, Burma and Thailand observed this 
Now Year’s day with much joy. Bengalee 
Buddhists illuminate the Buddhist temples 
and worship the Lord Buddha on this sacred 
day. It is a custom to invite the monks on 
this day. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that ancestor wor.-'hip is pre¬ 
valent amongst Bengalee Buddhists on the 
day of Chaitra Sankrauti (equinox). 

Paper Balloons And Akasii Puadip 
To fly paper-balloons is a pleasant 
function amongst the Bengalee Buddhists 
on the Full-moon day of Aswina. Some¬ 
times they enkindle the sky with the help of 
a light which is called ‘Akash Pradip.’ After 
renouncing the house prince Siddhartha 
cut off his hair by the sword and it flew 
up. When it was raised to the heaven 

the gods preserved it in a shrine. 

The Buddhists ofl’er their homage to that 
heavenly shrine with paper-balloons and 
'Akaah Pradip.’ It is interesting to note that 
the Buddhists enkindle the light on every 
occasion. In that sense the Buddhist festi¬ 
vals in general may well be described as the 
festival of light It may be recalled that in 
Burma there is a nice festival called ‘Thadin- 
jay’ which means the festival of light 



Tibetans also observe similar types of festival 
on the death anniversary of Jetsnn Tsong- 
khapa, the founder of the Oelukpa sect, by 
lighting thousands of tiny lamps round the 
houses and monasteries. Light is the symbol 
of wisdom and transitorioess according to the 
Buddhist philosophy. 

Kai.pataru Festival It is basically a 
folk festival with a colouring of Buddhist 
observance. The legend is that tlie 'Kiilpa- 
taru’ is a heavenly tree which gives anything 
we desire. Here the primitive desire of 
man is manifested. Bengalee Buddhists 
celebrate this between the month of Aswina 
and Kartick. Generally they put a tree on 
the stage like the Christmas tree and decorate 
in with different things. They observe this 
‘Kalpataru’ festival almost every year with 
great pomp and splendour, 

Kathina Ciiivara Daxa :—It is one of 
the greatest fe.stivala of the Buddhists. 
According to the Buddhist Vinaya Rules 
‘Kathina Chivara Dana’ should be observed 
between Aswina Purnima and Kartick 
Purnitna. It is ‘Kathina’ or difficult in the 
sense that it involves a good deal of hard¬ 
ship and devotion on the part of the giver. 
The yellow robe of the monks is called 
‘Chivara.’ Every year the Buddhists oflfer 
yellow robes along with other things to the 
monks. It is a most sacred religious func¬ 
tion to the Buddhists. It is said that in his 
previous birth Gautama the Buddha was 
born as a man in this world during the time 
of Siklii Buddha. By offering ‘Kathina 
Chivara’ to the monks he acquired boundless 
wealth, happiness and glory in his next 
birth. Generally the Buddhists assemble in 
the nearby monastery and offer ‘Kathina 
Chivara’ to at least five monks at a time. 


Bythia-Chakra Festival The world is 

like a maze. It is very difficult to find a way 
out from this labyrinth. This Byuha-Chakra 
festival may be the .symbil of Sansar-Chakra 
or the wheel of life. Apart from this, one 
Jataka Story is connected with the Byuha- 
Chakra. In his previous birth Lord Buddha 
was born as the Prince Vessantara. He 
became famous for his charity. To save the 
people of the neighbouring state from tlie 
great famine he kept open the treasury in 
absence of his father. By the instigation 
of a few ministers the king banished him to 
the Bankagiri Hills on charges of treason. 
Princess Madri along with their children 
followed him. On their way to B.inkagiri 
Ve.ssintara gave up his chariot, horse and 
even the princely costume. Once at 
Bankagiri an old man claimed his son and 
daughter for his household works. Vessan¬ 
tara offered his son and daughter to that 
man. Being afraid of his charity, Indra, the 
king of the devas, thought that in this way 
he may give up his wife even. Thinking 
that, one day he came down to Veasantara in 
the disguise of a Brahmin and claimed the 
princess Madri for himself. To fulfil the 
vow of charity Vessantara dedicated his 
wife to Indra. Then Indra exclaimed, “I 
congratulate you, oh the greatest of the 
donors ! But now the princess is mine and 
I like to keep her in your custody to serve 
in your noble cause. Now you should not 
give her to anybody.” On his way back 
Indra made the path of Bankagiri in the 
form of a m izo, so that nobody could cause 
any further dMurbance to him. Bengalee 
Buddhists generally make a maze of bamboo 
splits woven together to form the walls 
of the maze and in the centre place the 
Buddha image. Buddhist people worship 
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there after making their ways through the 
maze. 

Ui’asami*at)A ()i; Okoination :—Among 
the Bengalee Buddhist'^, as also among 
other Buddhist corainiinities of lSouIIi Kast 
Asia, it is customary that every boy or 
young man should spend at least seven days 
as Samanera (novice) or if he is old enough, 
as a Bhikslui (monk). The idea behind this 
factor is that every young man slioidd have at 
least one short period of intensive religions 
training even if he cannot become a full time 
monk. Sometimes however it so happens 
that the people who have no son make a vow 
that if they are blessed with one they will 
offer him to the Sangha. Even tho^e who have 
not a son of their own sometimes meet the 
expenses for the ordination of some other 
boy. 

A Fkw Vows Of Tiik BuDDHrsTs ; - 
(a) To free the birds, animals and fishes— 
Animal sacrifice or a vow to please the gods 
in different ways is more or less enmraon 
to all the nations of the world from the dawn 
of history. It may be said to be a primitive 
tendency of human beings. Primitive men 
used to worship the nature g.)ds and demons 
mainly out of fear. On the advancement of 
civilization man imagined God the Supreme 
Creator. But still they offered vows, with 
fear and respect as well, to please the gods. 
Indian Hindus also sacrifice goats etc. to 
the goddess Kali and many other gods 
and goddesses. But animal slaughter is 
strictly prohibited for the Buddhists. They 
believe it to bo a heinous crime. The 
foremost of the Five Precepts is to abstain 
from killing living beings. Lord Buddha 
says : 


All tremble at the rod, 

To all life is dear, 

Comparing others 
with oneself, 

One should neither 
Strike nor cause to strike. 

fDhammapada) 

Instead of animal slaughter Bengalee 
Buddhis's take a vow to free the birds, ani¬ 
mals and fishes. Generally they take this 
vow praying for the cjuick recovery of their 
children and for the welfare of a dear one 
who lives in distant land. 

(b) BuR.vrxG Tiiousaxd Lioiits— It is a 
pleasant function amongst the Bengalee 
Buddhists to enkindle a thousand tiny lamps 
or candles in a monastery or any other 
Buddhist place of pilgrimage. Generally for 
the success at any work or praying for the 
welfare of the children they take an oath 
to enkindle thousand lights. It may be obser¬ 
ved in a Full-moon day or any other day. 

(c) Buiixrxa Tug Caxdf.g Of One’s 
IlEroHT —Particularly they take this vow to 
be free from a great danger. A candle is made 
of one's height and lighted in the temple at 
any time. Buddha-Puja is also observed on 
that day. 

M.vr.v Citaractgui.stics Of Bfddiiist 
FEST lVAf.s :—1. Pancha-Sila or the vow of 
Five precepts—is the foremost in all religious 
functions of (he Buddhists. At first they 
vow to take refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha and then take the vow of five 
Precepts as given below — 

(i) I undort ike to observe the precept to 
abstain from onslaught on living 
beings. 

(ii) I undertake to observe the precept 
to abstain from taking what is not 
given. 
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(iii) I uadertake to observe the precept 
to abstain from sexual misconduct. 

(iv) I undertake to observe the precept 
to abstain from wrong speech. 

(v) I undertake to observe the precept 
to abstain from intoxicating drinks 
and drugs causing heedlessness. 

The Buddhists go to the monastery at 
least once on Full-moon day and take the 
vow of Five Precepts. 

2. WoRHiiiP With Flower, Lioiit And 
Pereumes —Buddhist h'estivals in general 
may well be described as the festival of light. 
On the Full-moon day or whenever they go 
to the temple generally they enkindle the 
lights. It ni.ay be said to be a Buddhist triidi- 
tion. Previously I mentioned one nice festival 
in Burma which is called ^Thadinjay’ or the 
festival of light. Indian Hindus observe 
Dewali or light festival in a partie,ular day of 


the year^ in that sense the Buddhists observe 
it almost everyday. They also worship the 
Buddha with perfumes and flowers. 

3. Min’UAL Greetinos is another custom 
of the Buddhists on the l^'ull-moon days. It 
may well be compared with the Vijaya gree-^ 
tings of the Bengalee Hindus and Christmas 
greetings 

4. Charity may well be said to be th0 
born instinct of the Buddhists. Giving of 
material gifts and alms to the monks and the 
needy is a great virtue for the Buddhists* 
Giving alms and material gifts to at least 
five monks at a time is called ‘Sanghadana.^ 

5. Most of the Buddhists take vEueta* 
RiAX MEALS at least on the Full-moon days* 
Compassion towards living beings is at the 
root of it. The Buddhists cultivate the 
virtue of compassion and love throughout 
their life. 


Radio as a world-wide educational 

INFLUENCE 

‘‘But as even in the year 1923, few in India have seen a radio 
set, we need not indulge in thought of what might have been. 
Better far should we be occupied if we could bring about such 
political changes and scientific and educational progress in India 
as would enable us to serve the countless illiterate millions of 
India by means of the radio. This need not be considered an 
impossibility.” 

[Ramananda Chatterjee] 
The M. R. March, W2B p. 412 
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SOME FEATURES OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

S. GOPALAKRISnNAN 


What is llu' nieaniii^ of America ? What 
is its civilization ? What is the American, 
‘the new man’ ? 

’J'hese questions have been asked again 
and again by people all over the world—and 
they have never been answered satisfactorily. 
The confusion of ideas regarding America is 
indeed startling. The general bankruptcy 
concerning these questions is revealed at 
every meeting convened to discuss any aspect 
of America. Such a discussion always runs 
up against the question of goals, and if this 
question i.s pursued, also the question of what 
America really is. 

Why should we assume that America has 
ANY meaning ? Is not the U. 8. A. a nation ? 
And does a nation haveany meaning other 
than the fact thatit isa nation? A nation is an 
aggregate of people who have banded together 
under a certain governmental form, to assure 
their survival and promote their interests. 
What other meaning can America have ? 

This kind of pragmatic thinking casts a 
powerful spell over the modern mind. Yet 
by any criterion of truth, it falls far short, for 
it is overwheloaittgly evident that America 
Ar.WAY.s HAS HAD a meaning for Americans 
( and indeed, for most of the world ) over and 
above the merely national. This fact can be 
doeumenttd to any desired extent in the 
utterances of American leaders, from the 
very beginning until now. America stands 
for certain principles—the reality of which— 
however metaphysical--is extremely difficult 
to deny. These principles, of course, are not 


in the least now. Their roots go back two 
thousand years or so. Western history is 
largely the story of their development, in 
which every western —and many eastern 
nations were involved. Then iti the eighteenth 
century, by an extraordinary concatenation of 
circumstance and talent, they wore brilliantly 
formulated, in the language of that day, by 
the men responsible for founding the U. 8. A. 
The language in which they were couched may 
seem to modern cars somewhat (]iiaiul. But 
this does not mean that the principles are 
quaint. It is the language, the way of 
thinking, that has uhunged, not the principles. 
These remain dynamically at work in 
American society. 'J'hey have been trans¬ 
formed, but they are not dead, on the 
contrary, they embody the meaning of 
America just as much as they ever did. 

The word “America” is rich in historical 
significance. For centuries it has expressed 
to humanity a message of optimism for the 
future and hope for the welfare of mankind. 
When a citizen of the New World uses the 
adjective “American” ho is judging that the 
thing deseribed has a special meaning in new 
world history, that this action as a policy 
coincides with what he thinks is the American 
historical destiny—to create a more perfect 
human society in the New World. 

America also stands in a special histori¬ 
cal relation (o the rest of the earth. Carl 
Van Doren has written : “America is his¬ 
torically a colony whose mother country is 
the world”. In a very real sense this is true, 
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for the country’s inhabitants have come from 
all the other continents ; from many nations. 
If we assume that the fundamental process of 
modern history is the Europeanization of the 
world then America as a world colony, has 
influenced every significant phase of the 
movement since the arrival of the first 
Europeans on the Western shores of the 
Atlantic at the end of the fifteenth century. 
As a global colony, moreover, America’s very 
Americanism, the sum of those qualities which 
m ike the Americans one, has tended to take 
on a universal aspect and become the ecume¬ 
nical aspiration for one world. 

American civilization is an offshoot of 
European civilization. Or to put it in another 
way, the cultures of the various national 
societies in the western hemisphere arc 
component units in the broader complex we 
call ’Western civilization’ as distinguished 
from ’Oriental civilization’. Kor the differences 
between the natural cultures that compose 
the civilization of the western ( European and 
American ) world are far less marked than 
those which distinguish the civilization of the 
west from that of the east. 'Phe culture of 
the U. S. is but one of the national cultures 
that make up the whole of western civiliza¬ 
tion. It originated along with those of 
Canada and the British West Indies with 
which it is almost identical, as an offshoot 
from the civilization of England. But under 
the stress of adaptation to the new environ¬ 
ment of north America and the admixture of 
other European streams, the original English 
culture became diversified—it split up into 
a variety of forms that were at once dififerent 
from the mother-culture and from one another. 
It was only 'oy growth and by expansion 
vmtil they toiiched each other, and by the 
uniting effect of common enemies and common 


problems of law, commerce, government and 
defence, that they came at last, at the end of 
two countries, (o coalesce into a culture which 
though internally still diversified, could now, 
in a very real sense, be called an American 
civilization. 

ClIANOK AND CoNTINrUTV 

Plainly, the whole of the American 
experience cannot be summed up in a short 
article like this. Few things true of the early 
America bear much relevance to the mid-twen¬ 
tieth century one. Not merely the physical 
aspects of the nation have changed, from 
rural to urban, log cabin to skyscraper, home- 
spun to nylon, mule wagon to jet plane ; so 
has the mental make-up of the people and the 
institulioual characteristics of society. Change 
has been the law of life in western civil’zation 
generally, but most particularly in America. 
Constant experimentation, the evolving of new 
institutions and ideas, the “pragmatic” 
philosophy—here is the very genius of the 
United States. 

The peopling of a continent, the winning of 
independence, the making of a suitable poli¬ 
tical system, a great civil war, the travail of 
industrialisation, then the trials and respon- 
sibdities of becoming a great power—amid all 
these experiences there has been little time to 
rest or standstill. The American people have 
been drawn from the least tradition-conscious 
clas-ses of Europe and confronted with frontier 
conditions. The school of American histo¬ 
rians placed the greatest stress on the frontier 
as moulding American character but perhaps 
equally important has been the factor of 
selection in the great migration from the old 
world. For it was mostly ‘Common men’ 
who came, often under circumstances which 
led them to reject their old country. Both 
factors worked together to produce a people 



without much regard for old ways and forms. 
To cultured Europeans the United States has 
always seemed rootless and chaotic—^all sail 
and no anchor’. The American revolution 
was in part a revolt against the upper classes 
of European derivation, and as time went on, 
the cult of the common man grew until it 
became the typical American philosophy. The 
goal of America has been the economic 
improvement of the masses, and this remains 
a goal which requires social and economic 
change. 

On the other hand, it is possible to find 
some important areas of persistence and 
continuity. The basic idea of democracy has 
persisted, though it may meet dilTerent obsta- 
cl<‘S and take varying forms. The energy 
and drive of the American people leading 
them to ignore the past and push impatiently 
into the future, is itself a permanent feature. 
The basic legal aspects of a free society, while 
sometimes threatened, under conditions of 
modern life, still count for much. The con¬ 
stant experimentation, the eagerness for 
novelty, so apparent in many aspects of 
American life is not displayed in government. 
Here at least, Americans have exhibited an 
unusual reverence for the past and its 
accomplishments, a conservative trait which 
has lent a needed stability to American life, 
otherwise so volatile and mobile. 

The basic idea that the comnmn man is 
entitled to some share of the good things of 
life has also persisted. To many of the 
colonial ancestors it meant the hacking of a 
farm out of the wilderness. To the present 
generation it seems to mean the owning of 
a small suburban home, a new automobile 
every few years, and a share in social security. 
While the forms have changed, the goal is 
still that of providing a decent living for 


everyone. In this respect, the great corpora" 
tions, the labour unions, and the subsidised 
agriculture of the present day, so differenl 
from the carefree individualism of the past 
may be seen to seek the same end, a good 
life for the mass of the American people. The 
ideal of mass economic welfare has been an 
element of continuity, binding together early 
and modern America. 

American Way of Lief: 

The phrase, “The American Way of Life’' 
has become productive of a great deal of 
misunderstanding and friction. What is the 
American way of life ? This phrase is com¬ 
prised of two important elements :—one, the 
particulars which Americans do not expect 
other peoples to share with them, inasmuch 
as they are peculiar to Americans ; the other, 
certain iiniversals which v\meric:in8 believe 
belong to all mankind. 

To the foreigner, the most disturbing 
thing about the American way of life is its 
unabashed Snaterialism’. Any visitor to the 
U. S. is drenched with sights and sounds and 
smells emanating from a man-made environ¬ 
ment to what almost all Americans appear to 
give almost all their energies. Pervading these 
sensory experiences there arc the psychologi¬ 
cal ones—the way in which the radio 
combines 'entertainment’ with the most humi¬ 
liating requirements of the human organism— 
the ubiquitous advertising seeking to identify 
human happiness with bright teeth—the 
infantile movie heroes—the wasteful 'abun¬ 
dance’ protruding from every retail store. 
The visitor sees all this, and is impelled to 
somber speculations concerning the fate of 
humanity. What price 'The American Way 
of Life’ ? 

The somber speculations lead to two 
forms of criticism. The first runs to the 



effect that the American capital exists for 
the purpose of exploitiug the people, who 
have thereby been degraded. This attack, 
however, is an easy one to meet. It may be 
a halfwqty adequate picture of what capitalism 
in America used to be like, or of what it is 
still like in some places today. 

The American capitalistic system still 
works injustices, but to think of it in terms 
of exploitation is to th'nk in terms of a past 
century. It is perfectly evident that it is 
not the capitalists who are using the people, 
but the people who are using the capitalists. 
Capital has become, not the master of the 
American society but its servajit. No better 
evidence could be adduced than the figures 
made public by the I'^cderal Keserve Hoard 
which show that four out of ten American 
families possess at least r),000 in assets over 
liabilities ; and that very nearly one family 
in ten has net assets of L’r),000 or more, ft 
is not just a capitalistic system. It is a 
capitalistic people. 

Hut this raises the second form of criti¬ 
cism. If the trouble is not with the capita¬ 
lists, then it must be with the people. Men 
and women who insist on such a high standard 
of living, and arc willing to spend so much 
energy to get it, must be hopeles.s 
materialists. 

Now the American admits that his society 
is materialistic, that standardization is an 
essential of ‘the way of life’, that conformity 
is a danger he must watch and learn to 
counteract. Nevertheless, this criticism baffles 
him because it seems to overlook more than 
it takes into account. For example, it over¬ 
looks the great American love of diversity. 

The Americans respond to diversity as to 
something good, absolutely. The presence in 
their society of a bewildering number of races 


and national origins, creeds and shibboleths, 
economic interests and explosive ideas, is to, 
them no problem at all. On the contrary, it 
is a great asset. In their labyrinthine political 
system the same idea is carried out The 
Americans see diversity as the expression of 
freedom, the living proof that men and women 
are given the opportunity to be true to 
themselves. 

There is a practical side to this also, as 
there is to everything American, The tendency 
of industrial enterprise is to wind up into big 
units in the name of effi(uency, but Americans 
have always been aware of another kind of 
efficiency, a more creative kind, that can be 
achieved through decentralization—that is to 
say, through a diversity of operations. Out¬ 
siders often boggle at the idea of competition. 
Competition has caused suffering in America. 
Competition involves the releasing of energies, 
primarily, for the development of new ideas, 
new modification.s, now ‘slants’, any one of 
which may end up by revolutionizing some 
segment of human affairs. That is what 
diversity means to the Americans. That is 
why they welcome the existence in their 
society of people, of beliefs, of ideas that are 
difficult, if not irapo.ssiblc to reconcile. 

Thus it will be found upon closer examina¬ 
tion that there is not just one American way 
of life. There are American WAV.s of life, 
almost without number. For example, there 
are the great regional differentiations, where 
nature herself has conspired with American 
institutions to create ways of life as different 
from each other as those of two nations might 
be. It is true that these American ‘sub¬ 
nations’ are bound together by many common 
ties, including the important tie of language, 
yet their temperamental characteristics, their 
customs, their values and views, their personal 
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objectives differ so greatly that a man who 
is happy and effective in one, might be 
miserable and frustrated in another. 

Which one of the ways of life does the 
American mean by ‘'the American way of 
life” ? The answer is none of them. New 
England is no more ‘American’ than the north¬ 
west. This diversity itself is the way of life— 
nations within a nation. 

Yet, there is an extraordinary unity in 
the diversity, a coherence that resists all 
eccentricities, all power concentrations even. 
And this unity which is not merely national 
in the ordinary sense of the word, pertains to 
quite another level of existence, another level 
of values, from that which manifests itself 
with such diversity. It has to do with ideals, 
with a complex of principles and beliefs, to 
which all American life has reference. The 
truth, which many people do not seem to 
understand, is that Americans live on two 
planes at once—the practical and the ideal. 
The conflicts creatf d by this ambivalent 
existence, does not worry the yVmericans. 

In the view of the American, life is not 
just a matter of the conservation of energy. 
On the contrary, in his experience, energy 
creates energy ; a good hard game of tennis 
will actually Improve one’s mental faculties 
the next morning. Thus the pace of techno¬ 
logical life is maintained, not through the 
cultivation of repose, but by building up a 
kind of counterforcc through physical 
exertions. 

The strenuous life, then, is an American 
characteristic. But it is interesting, not 
merely as a characteristic, but because it 
illustrates so aptly the ambivalent nature of 
the American. The strenuous life derive.", 
on the one hand, from the practical necessi¬ 
ties of a virginal continent on which there 


was much work to do. But it derives on 
the other, from an ideal—the ideal of the 
perfectibility of man, of human improvement, 
where this ideal came from, is an interesting 
subject for discussion—it has in any case been 
accepted in one form or another by Americans, 
from the very beginning. It has given rise to 
many A merican faults, such as over-optimism, 
and a superficial concept of progress. But 
above a'l, it has kept Americans working, 
risking, venturing, striving, it has sparked 
the strenuous life. 

This same ambivalence manifests itself 
in many otlu'r American characteristics. For 
instance, the characteristic having to do 
with the great idea! of Equality, the funda¬ 
mental tendency of American life. The 
confidence that he is the equal of any man 
gives the American a certain case of manner 
even a brashnes.s, which can be extremely 
irritating to those who have not been bred to 
‘e(|uality’. The American has an ideal of 
generosity also. Another ideal related to the 
general ideal of e(|uality is that of kindness. 
This the American regards as a democratic 
virtue, whether they are friendlier than other 
people, or more generous is not at all the 
point. Such generalisations can never bo 
proved and only lead to resentful arguments. 
The point is that Americans, practical and 
pragmatic by temperament, have nevertheless 
taken very seriously certain ideals having to 
do in a general way with the ideal of d'rao- 
cratic equality. 

This is the most valuable contribution 
that Americans have to offer to the world. It 
is wrong to expect, at the present stage, some 
great ‘cultural’ development in America 
equivalent to the culture of Europe that 
extends back for twenty or twenty-five crea¬ 
tive centuries. The intellectuals who casti- 
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gate Americana on this score miss the point. 
In the first place, we must not overlook the 
fact that there is a great activity in the 
creative arts throughout America, especially 
at the community level ; and second, they 
too easily forget that American culture is of 
necessity a i‘oi*iii,Ait culture! The groat 
American contribution to world civilization 
has to do with certain qualities of the heart 
deriving from democratic ideals. These 
ideals, in the form of recognised American 
virtues, arc constantly at work in American 
society, and have a great deal to do with 
what is meant by “the American way of life”. 
In fact, if this were not so, if the ideals wore 
to vau’sh, or if Americans were to abandon 
the hope that people would some day learn 
to practise them, then the American way of 
life as Americans construe it today, would 
als3 disappear. It would become something 
(|nite diherent. It survives as it is only on 
thi presumtioii that most of the people will 
try to realize the democratic virtues most of 
the time. 

Tiik Ameru'AS PRoi’o.smoN 

'The American w.ay of life’, then, is a 
phrase that must be read in two different 
ways. On the one hand, it refers to a vast and 
complex network of human particulars which 
have developed on American soil and which 
oharacteriee American society. These parti¬ 
culars are, so to speak, non-transferable; they 
cannot be imagined as native to any other 
society on earth. But on the other hand, 'the 
American way of life’ is animated by certain 
ideals. To a large extent the American ideals 
replace the conventional concept of nationa¬ 
lity. The American, in short, takes them to 
be human ideals—universals belonging to all 
Mankind of which he is, in certain respects, 
the custodian. 


The universal relevance of the American 
proposition has been asserted again and again 
by American leaders ; and so it has its 
corollary that America itself—"that grand 
scheme and design in Providence”, as John 
Adams called it—has a mission to present 
the proposition to the rest of the world. 
Liberty and self-government, said George 
Washington, are "finally staked on the experi¬ 
ment entrusted to the hands of the American 
people”. Lincoln called the revolution "the 
germ which has vegetated, and still is to grow 
and expand into the universal liberty of 
mankind”. Wilson said the American people 
were "destined to set a responsible example to 
all the world of' what free government is and 
can do nor was ho the first or last Presi¬ 
dent to try to express that sense of mission 
on a missionary diplomacy. Said Emerson, 
"The office of America is to liberate”. 

According to the American proposition, 
the special status of the individual is couched 
in certain Rights with which every one is 
endowed. It is specifically stated in the 
Declaration of Independence that man is 
endowed with those Rights hv his creator. 
They are, inalienably, grounded in the 
universe itself, reflecting universal laws of 
nature ; that is to say, they are natural, not 
merely political, rights. The human indi¬ 
vidual is clothed with them and no other man 
or group of men is entitled by God’s law to 
strip them from him. 

The three natural Rights mentioned in 
the Declaration of Independence are Life 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. These 
natural Rights have not been mere theories 
in America. They have lived in the hearts 
of the people. They actuated the revolu* 
tionary War, the Civil War, and much there¬ 
after. Indeed, the thesis can be sustained 
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that in the last analysis, American history has 
been a struggle to dofine and implement these 
Rights, and that this struggle is still going on. 
Tmk Amkrk'av Systkm 

Having declared their belief in the natural 
rights of the individual, and thus laid down 
the universal essence of the American proposi¬ 
tion in the iHth century —the Founding 
Fathers next faced the practical consetpiences 
of this bold stand—how to harmonize these 
rights with the fact that man, ever sacred, is 
also a social and political animal ? 

The strength and durability of American 
civilization in the political sphere has derived 
from an uncommon historic phenomenon of 
unity between idea and action. American 
political thought, in so far as a coherent body 
of doctrines may be said to exist, has been 
mainly the product of America’s distinct 
political character which was shaped in the 
first place by men who became its Presidents, 
legislators and judges, and secondly'—on a 
different level—by its philo.sophers and pro¬ 
fessional writers. A Wiliiam James or John 
Dewey, whose interests in any case were not 
primarily political, came after such statesmen 
as Thomas Jefferson aud John Marshall and 
laid the foundations in both action and 
formulation. 

The political leaders have not only shaped 
and articulated prevailing currents of opinion 
and sentiment, they have also served as 
living symbols which in turn inlluenced the 
stream of thought and behaviour. The 
granite character of George Washington, the 
brooding humanity of Abraham Lincoln, the 
cheerful boldness of Franklin D. Roosevelt— 
such figures have been the permanent embo¬ 
diments of American political civilization. 
They have been its makers and its image. 

Devotion to the ideal of liberty has 


pervaded America's political thinking and 
attitudes from the beginning of its history as 
a republic. It runs in a straight line, from 
Thomas Jefferson and John Marshall to 
Franklin T). Roosevelt and Earl Warren. 
Loyalty to liberty has been advocated by the 
political left as well as by the right; by 
liberals as well as conservatives, by intellec¬ 
tuals a.s well as business men. It has been 
preached by nineteenth century Populists and 
by twentieth century Socialists. It has been 
explicit in Walt Whitman and implicit 
in Henry George. It could be observed in the 
publications of the Chamber of Commerce 
and in the activities of the labour unions. 

Given the pervasiveness of the ideal, the 
question may bo asked whether it has any 
specific meaning. ’Fhc answer is that, apart 
from the ideal of liberty as a national symbol, 
it has had in practice a dual interpretation. It 
has evolved on the one hand the right of the 
individuiil to be unrestrained in his acti¬ 
vities and expression, and on the other hand, 
the conception of government a.s hardly any¬ 
thing else than a protector of those indi¬ 
vidual rights. 

The individualization of politics has been 
one of the unique features of the American 
civilization. Unlike many other cuItureSj 
where emphasis Ims been on the state or the 
society, in the United States, the stress has 
been on the individual. Beginning with the 
Bill of Rights the significance of which 
transcends merely legal-constitutional aspects 
in the sense that it symbolizes a national 
attitude, Americans have placed the indi¬ 
vidual at the centre of their political life. 
They have taken the position that Govern¬ 
ment exists for freedom, and that freedom 
means individual freedom Vis-a-vis' Govern¬ 
ment. 
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American achip^vemexts 

Their own great success ‘has led the 
American people to be enthusiastic advocates 
of the export of their ways to the rest of the 
world. They have felt that sufficient doses 
of American individualism and ingenuity will 
suffice to transform the 'backward’ areas of 
tile globe into miniature replicas of the 
United States. They have tended to become 
impatient with these pcople.s for not showing 
a quick enough appreciation of the virtues of 
Americanism. In large areas of tlie world, 
it is unhappily true that "Americanism” stands 
for much that is ugly and uninspiring along 
with much that is promising. The American 
is accused of being a mere materialist, of 
lacking a rich civilization of the mind, of 
having created a rich and powerful but drab 
society, in wliich every one has plenty of 
gadgets but no ideas of culture. The objective 
student of history must agree that the U. S. 
in the 20th century has no literature and 
or philosophy to compare with certain older 
countries of the world. 

Some sceptics ask if the American record 
of achievement, admittedly impressive in the 
past, can be maintained in the future. Exu¬ 
berant and optimistic, even to the extent of 
possessing what an eminent British student of 
American affairs called a "myth of omni¬ 
potence”, the American people face more 
difficult frontiers than those tliey have over¬ 
come in the past. The American past is the 
story of a successful people, subduing a 
continent by main strength, fortunate in 
having an abundance of human and physical 
resources and no problems which could not 
be solved. The world now looks to the 
United States for leadership in solving these 
problems. Getting used to a permanent 
crisis which has to be lived with is not easy 
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for America. The patience necessary for the 
problems of diplomacy which are qualities of a 
frontier people had not much developed. 
Energy and will power alone cannot bring 
peace to a troubled world, and a good part of 
the world looks to America to maintain its 
peace and freedom. 

Present American PuoBi.EAfs 

ft has become commonplace to say that 
an extraordinary burden has been laid upon 
the United States today, as she shoulders her 
world responsibilities. It would be well to 
indicate exactly what this means. Two vast 
historical processes have come to a climax 
today : the decline of Europe, and the resur¬ 
gence of Asia. Western Europe, for hundreds 
of years the centre of world power, has lost its 
ascendancy and has been hard put even to 
maintain its economic solvency. Those tasks 
of maintaining world order which it once 
performed have now fallen on the U. S. 

At the same time there has occurred a 
movement among non-European peoples of 
vast significance. It is a movement against 
European domination but also a revolution 
in which old societies are being transformed 
into new ones in partial imitation of the 
European pattern. Asia is "out of control”— 
in revolt, on the move, in a process of turmoil 
which makes for additional world instability. 
This restless turmoil in Asia anti Africa 
provides an opportunity for Russian Commu¬ 
nism and a terribly difficult but clear chal¬ 
lenge to the United States. The democratic 
world looks to the United States for the 
leadership necessary to prevent a universal 
breakdown in which civilizations arc at 
stake. 

America, therefore, cannot live in isola¬ 
tion. She cannot separate her destiny from 
the rest of the world’s. The world understanda 
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vcrv woll that American power and wealth 
are a great factor throughout the present 
day world. With power goes influence, and 
inlluences emanating today from America to 
all parts of the world are far greater than ever 
before. 

The future of the United States Is mixed 
up with that of the rest of the world. The 
Americans must rediscover the ties that bind 
them to the parent civilization of Europe 
and to all other civilizations as well. The 
old world and the new world will stand or 
fall together. For example, if democracy 
fails in one, it is likely to fail in the other. 
For better or worse, the old days of American 
separateness are certainly over. 

SUMMIXO 1 I* 

It seems fitting to conclude this article 
on .4me,rican tlivilization with a reference to 
some of the merits of the American people. 
First on .such a list might well be placed their 
generosity. All through American history 
runs a thread of open-handedness, expressed 
in dozens of ways—not only in the f.amiliar 
hospitality of pioneer or plantation owner 
but in such matters as overseas missions 
where the American philanthropic impulse led 
th(5 world. The Americans have generously 
distributed their surplus foad t> relieve 
distress throughout the world, through the 
facilities of the CARE programme. History 
perhaps has no parallel of such mass genero- 
■sity growing out of the good-will and charity 
of a people toward er.stwhile enemies and 
sutfering humanity, in most parts of the 
earth. 

Then the virtue of tolerance, notable in 
colonial times, has always characterized 
America. She has been tolerant of religion, 
of people, of new idca.«. The tradition of 
religious freedom, from Roger Williams and 


William I’enn on down, has been honoured 
and cherished, with Ckitholic and Jew and all 
manner of Protestants living peacefully to¬ 
gether along with many other religious minori¬ 
ties. The same has been true of races and 
cultures. Immigrants from every part of 
the world have come to the United States, and 
it is remarkable that the iii.-'tory of this vast 
intermingling has been marked by as little 
violence as has been the case. The United 
States is (hms in itself an example of success¬ 
ful int(‘rnationalism and this success has been 
based on an unusual degree of tolerance. The 
Americans have welcomed and embraced a 
great diver.sity ot faiths and opinions, and 
unorthodox view.s have been tolerated except 
in times of very unusmd tension. If the 
record here is far from perfect, the ide.al of 
toleration is a goal toward which Ainerica 
continues to aim. 

As a third in the trinity of Ameiiean 
virtues, we mav put forth faith iii the 
future of maukiiul, most espceially, has been 
the Atnerioan habit of mind. It stems ulti¬ 
mately from the Enlightenment and it is 
today somewhat loss prevalent in Europe 
than formerly ; too many tragedies there have 
undermined it. Rut America is still optimistic, 
•still feels that through education and the 
spread of reason mankind will win through 
to a final triumph ov( r all kinds of evil. The 
vi.'-ion of universal peace continues to cxi.^t 
in America. 'J’hc 'true grandeur of nations’, 
American.s have always felt, lies in peace, not 
war ; in social improvement, not military 
glory. This optinaistie hope that a final 
utopia of enlightenment, of world peace, of 
universal brotherhood will prevail, may be 
naive, but it is a powerful force for good in 
the troubled world of today. A land where 
miracles have Inappened, and unhappy men. 
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have, become happy, America is a country 
with a national faith that this can go on 
happening, until deinocracy in the words of 
Walt Whitman, has fashioned “a new earth 
and a now man'’. 
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'EQUAL PARTNERSHIP’ OF INDIA 

“The white settlers of Kenya threaten to use physical force in case 
the just rights of Indians as recognised there. In South Africa a fresh 
attempt is going to be made to segregate the Indians in one particular 
area. Thus the prospects of India’s ‘equal partnership’ in the British 
Empire are not brightening as the days pass. On the contrary, racial 
arrogance and exclusiveness appear to be on the increase. 

We do not want to be equal partners with anybody in any 
imperialistic enterprise. We only want to be masters in our house. 
It is the attainment of that object that can make us respected abroad.” 

[Ramananda Chatterjee] 
3f. R., April, W23, p. 52(i 



LITERATURE AND THE MODERN MAN 

J. N. BAHUKIIANDI 


M ((jiurivcd of man as created by 

God after His own iinaf^c. It believed in 
the i)resetice of a spaik of divinity and a streak 
of devilisbness in him. The forces of {'ood and 
of evil that these engendered were considered to 
be in constant conflict in the heart of religious 
man. The moial slruggh,' which this conflict 
nece-ssiialed was regarded the essence of man, as 
he emerged from primitive savagery. 

Man, as we find him in Shakespeaie, Dante 
and other writers of earlier ages, ^l^tained Ibis 
moral conflict, ft was not possible for this man 
to sleep soundly after a murder as happens in a 
modern short stoiy and is suggested in Heming- 
way’.s ‘Ihe Killers’. Macbeth plunged into dis¬ 
order and darkness and Lady Macbeth was 
thrown out i,f gear after the murder of Duncan. 
Hamlet could not regain his equanimity after 
his faith in the moral order was shattered. 
Othello’s soul was shattered and his whole out¬ 
look was clouded simply hecauso his ideal was 
destroyed. 

Ihe Klizabelhan age which Shakespeare 
depicted, was an age of transition. It marked 
a change from the medieval outlook, a change 
from denunciation to irony, from tlic lone of the 
preacher to that of the wit. The crisis of the 
early seventeenth century was a far-reaching 
conflict of values —social and individual, between 
the religious traditions of the middle ages and the 
secular bias of tlie Renaissance. “The man of 
this age”, as Piieslley observes in his ‘Literature 
and the Western Man’, “was neither the religious 
hierarchic man of the true middle ages nor the 
sharply individualised man of the. Renaissance. 
He was between two worlds ; he was divided 
between a new and often cynical realism and 
wild superstition and fantasy. In the literature 
of this time, there is a .similar division, a widen¬ 
ing gap between what was rooted on observation 
and actuality and what was essentially fantastic 
and fanciful ; division between realism and 
romance, the rising middle class and the 
chivalry of the feudal age.” The underlying 


theme of the great part of Elizabethan literature 
is a conflict between individualism and the 
traditional sense of a moral order. It is 
apparent in ‘Julius Caesar’ with the cleavage 
between society and individual greatness ; it 
deepens in ‘Hamlet’, where there is a profoundly 
suggestive dualism between the man and his 
mask in Hamlet and Ophelia. Hamlets’ fooling 
“is like sweet bells, jangled out of tune”, and 
the disorder in Ophelia’s songs symbolises the 
disorder in her world. 

Renaissance brough" about a significant 
change in the stature of man. Beginning as a 
revolt of man against the terrestrial agents of 
God, if not God liimself. it “.'•trove to realise the 
almightiness of God in mans’ sovereignty, 
dignity and creativeness.” It found man cap¬ 
able of infinite greatness. The world, to him, 
appeared as Rus.sel puls it. “no longer a Vale of 
tears, a place of painful pilgrimage to another 
ivorld. but as affording opportunities for pagan 
delights, for fame and beauty and adventure”, 
and consequently “the long centuries of asceti¬ 
cism were forgotten in a riot of art, poetiy, and 
pleasure”. In the light of knowledge the 
Renaissance man argued that if man was the 
noblest creation of God, Godliness was inherent 
in him and the desires of his body so created 
could not be impure and their satisfaction sinful. 
This new man look his soul in his own care and 
by selecting his own ideals moulded his minds 
to them. “He was no longer an humble crea¬ 
tion of God, but the inheritor of a Golden Globe, 
free to roach heights or plunge into depths by 
his abilities and choice to triumph or to ruin 
himself.” 

Rcnais.sance thus brought about the spiritual 
rebirth of man and discovered his full and whole 
nature. The man so emerged was the universal 
man, who claimed whole human culture to be his 
heritage. This new man stood in sharp con¬ 
trast to that of the middle ages when he was 
conscious of himself only as a member of a 
race, people, family and guild. 



Man, as we find him today, is a shrunken 
image of his predecessors. He has neither their 
passion nor their piety. He is tame and timid. 
He has neither the defiance of Prometheus nor 
the ‘indomitable will’ of satan. He is lost and 
rootless. His insignificance is the only striking 
feature of him. 

Influenced by the two world-wars literature, 
today, in general, and the novel in particular; 
is not an improvement on the life it depicts. It 
reflects the impact of the knowledge of psycho¬ 
analysis and social sciences and incorporates the 
latter’s tendency to exonerate man and lay him 
bare, as it were, in the final analysis. The 
democratic cult of the ordinary chap, the ‘Social 
man’ and the ‘economic man’ find a more vocal 
expression in the novel, which depicts the modern 
man and the conditions and society that deter¬ 
mine his lot with great hoiresty. In the novels 
of this age, there is an increasing tenderrey for 
the hero to be “a person to whom things happen, 
rather than some one, wlio to any extent, imposes 
Ids will on life.” 

Norman Mailer’s “The Naked and the Dead’ 
is a novel of World War H. Two of its 
I liaracters : General (’.uinmings and Sargeant 
tiroft arc army personified aird symbolise 
tespectively the irrational and the destructive 
anlhorify of society itself. General Gummiirgs 
is a man of lising middle class, anrhilious and 
imaginative, with great gifts for organisation. 
He thinks of his rrren as instruments of history 

.his own will here. The soldiers in Crofts’ 

platoon, who endure intense suffering, follow 
mindlessly in their Sargeants’ footsteps as he 
leads them up Mt. Anaka, are the masses of 
mankind, who lack the individual or collective 
will to resist being driven to annihilation. The 
army, which, in the name of historical irecessity 
destroys the common life of humanity, is modern 
society as Mailer sees it. Ll, Hearn, the intelli¬ 
gent liberal, whom Cummings cannot seduce 
to his own way of thought and hence gets killed, 
icpresents the conscience of modern man, which 
is ultimately destroyed. 

Another novel that deals with almost the 
'ame theme—the insignificance of man in an 
organisation—is James Jones’ ‘From Here to 
Fternity’. Here the writer suggests that 
the organisation—Army here,—robs men of their 
individuality and freedom. When Sargeant 


Warden decides to seduce Capt. Holme’s wife, 
Jones writes :— 

“He still knew that he would do it, not as 
vengeance, or even retribution; but as an expres* 
sion of himself (to regain the individuality) that 
Holmes and the rest of them, unknowingly, had 
taken from him.” 

Prewett, round whom the plot of the novel 
centres, is every inch a soldier. He is an ex- 
hoxer, who refuses to enter the company boxing 
team and in consequence, is subjected to a long 
course of petty indignities. He accepts this 
without protest though he knows that 
there is nothing in the army regulations which 
can force him to box. He also knows that there 
is nothing in army regulations to prevent Capt. 
Holmes, the company commander, for giving 
him hell for his refusal to box. He simply 
refuses to do so inordcr to assert his individuality, 
which Holmes is trsing in crush. 

In ‘From Here to Eternity’ and “The Caine 
Mutiny’ by Herman Wouk, a particular organisa¬ 
tion, the army or navy, is the hero. In American 
fiction, in general, scjciety itself, or the socially 
well-adjusted man is the hero. James Gould 
Cozzen's ‘By I.ove Possessed’ is a study of a soci¬ 
ally well-adjusted man, the man with a getuus for 
human relationship. Its hero, Arthur Winner, is a 
middle aged I.-jw}cr, and possesses all the social 
virtues. He is a iicrfeclly adjusted member of 
society, with an ability to handle people. He is 
the hero who does not come in conflict with 
society ; he rather promotes its interest and pros¬ 
pers there on. 

This tendency to make something other than 
a particular individual as the hero of a hook, has 
become an accepted tradition in American litera¬ 
ture. In Sinclair Lewis’ ‘Main Street’, and Sher¬ 
wood Anrlersou’s ‘Winesburg, Ohio’, and other 
novels of the type, the central character only holds 
the hook together, but the emphasis is upon the 
town. It is the Town or the City that is the hero. 
In Faulkner, the whole country is the hero in a 
series of novels. His works—‘Light in August’, 
‘The Sound and the Fury’, and others—are a study 
of the defeated man. They imply that the age of 
petty, calculating litllernen has come in. Among 
playwrights Engene 0 ’Neill writes constantly of 
defeat. In the contest between society and the 
individual, it is the latter who is always defeated. 
Similarly, the plays of Tennessee Williams—Cat 
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on a Hoi Tin fioof, and The Street-car Named 
l)e,sirc—are true to the modern spirit of un¬ 
relieved failure and disaster. Arthur Miller’s plays 
re\eal the same pre-oei upalion with the indivi¬ 
dual defeated hy society. His ‘Death of a Sales¬ 
man’ is ahoul an (tr;.;anisalion man and his defeat. 
E\en Heminfiwav, whose eharacteis have a heroic 
individualistic tone and still enthusiastic about 
fine morninj's, win<' and women; spoil and 
being alive, makes a confession of defeat when 
he writes in ‘Kaiewell to Arms’. “You died, 
You did not know what it was all afimit. You 

never had time to leain.Slay around and 

they will kill you.” 

In England things weie not very ditleient. 
Here beginning was made by writers like Kliot. 
Joyce and Hnviey in the 1920s. d'lieir works 
describe the sense of frustration and disillusion¬ 
ment of the twentieth century. These writers be¬ 
lieve ill the cult ot the ordinary chap. Huxley, in 
particular, deals with the average man. His cha¬ 
racters, when they arc above the average, suffer 
from inferiority complex. Gumhril Jr. in ‘Antic 
Hay’ finds him-elf a com])lel<' man only in dis¬ 
guise. Philip in ‘Point Counter Point’ is al¬ 
ways painfully conscious of his jihysieal infirmity. 

Huxley ignores many aspects of living ex¬ 
perience. Even his concern with values, his <juesl 
for a sane and sensible view of life; is purely 
intellectual. He depicts a vvoiid that is vicious 
and stupid, a vvoild where the spirit of man has 
succumbed to the temptations of triviality and 
fallen ; a society which in.stcad of enhancing life 
has sapped it of its vitality, and a man who is 
complacent with a condition of being ‘blind with 
knowledge’ as Eliot puts it. helpless and loath¬ 
some, a victim of his own perversity, 

Huxley’.s ‘Brave New World’ complements 
George Onvell’s ‘19ol’. Roth deal with states 
of totalitarianism and foresee a future in which 
human rebellion can be .scientifically eliminated. 
In ‘The Brave New World’, the motto is -Com¬ 
munity, Identity and Stability, and ihe.st^ are 
ensured by a biological process which produces 
scores of identical twins by a series of arrests in 
the human embryo. In this book indoctrination 
and conditioning arc complete and science has 
perfected a world that eaimot be upset. Here, 
Ford has replaced God. Natural impulses have 
been discouraged. Literature is forbidden. Soma 
pills prevent depre-ssion and feelies maintain ex¬ 


citement, Human personality has been condi¬ 
tioned by hypnopaedio methods. In this world, 
.Savage.—an intruder,—makes a choice and pre¬ 
fers the right to be unliajipy. To him Miranda’s 
cry of exultation in ‘’Tempest’, “How beauteous 
is mankind, 0 brave new world !” becomes ironi¬ 
cally an outcry of wonder at Lenina and her brave 
new world whose denial of human values drives 
Savage to despair and death. 

Orwell’s ‘MJJfl.’ is like Kocsllcr's ‘Darkness 
at Noon.’ It diavvs a nightmare of events in the 
futuie and envisages a society where the indivi¬ 
dual has been reduced to a dummy. Its hero, as 
Wyndham I.ewis })uts it. is the Robot hero. He 
is rebellion inclined but the world, in which he 
lives, has laid its .snare loo wide to allow him 
such a luMiiy. He is soon caught and crushed by 
a process of brain-vvasbing and mental ventilation. 

Faulkner, Salinger: Eliot: Joyce and other 
cicalivc vviiteis of this century derived their energy 
from an obsessive hatred of a civili/alion that 
destroyed the inner-world of man and shattered 
his illusion of life, its vei v rtiylb. In the absence 
of this woild- the ideal world of art and of myth 
—they felt loolle-s and lost. And as they had no 
ideal to live by. no values to cherish; they were 
defeated in the conllicl between their disposition 
and the linn s thev lived in. Yeats describes the 
sen-e of llie futility of elTorls of the creat¬ 
ive vvrilcis in ‘Tlte (.'urse of Croniwell’. when he 
writes - 

‘But theie is no good romplaining 

T'or moneys’ rant is on 

He that’s mounting uji must on his neighbour 

mount, 

And we and all the Muses arc things of no 

account.’ 

David Lutyens in his hook ‘Creative En¬ 
counter’ says that “Man driven hack upon him¬ 
self and compelled to look for valuc.s within his 
own being, is the liero of contemporary literature. 
Man, who is esliangcd from his environment; con¬ 
fronted by blind forees that menance his inner 
world with an implacable threat to the survival of 
his individual personality is the hero of Camus, 
Kofka and Orwell.” 

'I’here is a strong element of the cult of the 
Ordinray chap in Camus. His works express a 
feeling of absurdity and misery of human life, 



The ‘Outsider’ pictures the world as ‘u beast of a 
place’, where ‘they would get you in the end’. 
‘Myth of Sysphus, compares mans’ position in the 
world to that of Sysyphus, condemned forever to 
roll a rock upamounlain and then watch it roll 
down again. In ‘The Plague', he symbolises means’ 
position in' the world to a city, trapped by plague; 
where no one is allowed to gel in or out. His 
stories in ‘Kxile and the Kingdom,’ deal in differ¬ 
ent ways with people who feel themselves to be 
spiritual, cxih'S and search for some way out to¬ 
wards some ‘kingdom’. ‘The Fall’, like Cozzens’ 
‘By I.ove Possessed’, i^ a study of a socially 
well-adjusted man. Its here Jean-Baptist 
Clamcnce is wellknown for his charity and 
championship of the oppressed. He is an ideal 
memlxM- of society, generous, good-hearted and 
above all. well-adjusted, (lamus: then; reveals 
that his allriiism is a form of self-decej»tion. 
This happens when he hears a woman throw 
herself into the water, while he is crossing the 
river. It is late at nighi, and he hurries on; 
preferring not to retrace hi? steps and make futile 
efforts to save her. For a while he rationalises 
his failure to sa\e her, but truth ultimately forces 
it when he realises that his altruism was not a 
real love of human beings, but a love of being 
regaided as an altruist. 

In Clamenee, Camus describes the tvpieal 
intellectual of today who ('riticizes everything and 
everybody in the world including himself, but is 
incajrable of doing much else besides talk. It 
also shows the breakdown of man's belief in his 
values. 

In b is hrtter to T. Burrow, D. IT. Lawrence 
r'xprcssed lire roollessness of rnodenr man. 
Lawrence writes, ‘Tl is our being cut-off that is 
our ailment and out of this ailment everything 

had arises. I suffer badly froirr being 

so cut-off. Bui what is one to do ? One has no 
real hunran relations—that is so devastating.” 

This lostness and rootlessness of the modern 
man has been described with greater poignancy 
irt nrodern poetry. The poet, being the more 
sensitive, looked wistfully .at the ehangc.s the war 
and the industrial and technological revolution 
had brought about. He realised, sorrrewhat 
painfully, that material gain is spiritual loss. 
He saw that the ennui and the restlessness of the 
urbanised man have killed his spirit. The loss 
that man thus srffered, haunted the poet, whose 


preoccupation with ‘what is not’ pervaded his 
poetry. 

El-iot presents the most appalling asjreet of 
the rnodenr world ; of the exisfenee of the millions 
who merely exist as the inhabitants of the 
Wasteland, ‘the hollownren’, ‘the .sluffed-rnen’, for 
whom, ‘the world ends not with a hang; but a 
whimper’. His ‘W^aslcland’ pictures vthe failure 
and decay of the modern urbanized man. His 
poetr y is redundant with irrrages suggestive of the 
hatikrujrlcy and Irarnuiness of man. In otre of 
his poems he wtIIcs :— 

“.Son of man. 

You can not say, (»r guess, for you 

know only 

A heap of broken images, w'here the 

sun beats, 

And lire dead tree gives no shelter.” 

Yeats evpn'.s-es the .same nightmarish 
rjualtly of one's existence in ‘The Second Song’. 
He writes : - 

‘‘Things fall apart, tire centre can 

not hold ; 

Merc atutrchy is loosed upon the world, 

The hlood-dimined tide is loo.sed, and 

everywhere, 

'I’he eeiemony of innocence is drow’ned.” 

Vladimir Mayakovsky, a Russian poet; 
writes still better when lie says :— 

“The soul shivers, she is caught in ice 

And there is no escape.” 

I 

Hart Crane nrirrors the discord of modern 
man whom he finds selfilivided and henre self- 
defeated. Man enslaved by collectivity, having 
lost Iris individuality, his spiritual and ethical 
heritage, is tin* theme of Robinson Jeffers’ ‘The 
I’rrrse Seine,’ 

‘‘We have geared the nurehinc, and locked 
all together. 

We have built great cities and now there 

is no e.scape, 

The inevitable mass-disasters, 

Will not come in our limes or our 

children^ 

but we and our children 

Must watch the net draw nearer.” 
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Awareness of a disaster in such an age of 
moral confusion is widespread in modern 
literature, ‘i have the imagination of a disaster 

.and see life as ferocious and sinister,” 

said Henry James to A.C. Benson. This 
‘imagination of a disaster’ has made it difficult 
f<n' the writers to remain aloof of social move¬ 
ments and moral dilemmas. They realised like 
Read that “At present mankind is undergoing 
an evolutionary crisis in which is roncealed a 
choice of its destiny ; for a stage has been 
reached in which the human mind has achieved 
in certain direction an enormous development, 


while in others it stands arrested and bewildered 
and can no longer find Us way.” 

This lopsidedness in the development of 
man has led the more cynical of writers to lose 
faith in modern civilization, in man’s efforts to 
improve his lot under the circumstances. It is, 
therefore, imperative to respirilualisc man, “For 
something”, as Camus writers in ‘Resistance; 
Rebellion and Death’, ‘that only has meaning in 
this world is man. The world has no justifica¬ 
tion but man, hence he must be saved if, we want 
to save the idea we have of life.” 


FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACV 

“According to the advocates of the Calcutta 
University as it is, one should care for freedom first, 
freedom second, freedom uth, freedom for ever ; but 
as for democracy—it should never be thought of, 
because there is a fundamental incompatibility between 
freedom and democracy. This is an entirely reasonable 
view; for in the Calcutta University lexicon as it 
is, freedom means the freedom of one particular 
individual.” 

[Ramananda Chatterjee] 
The M. R. for March, 192S, p. 400 




CO-OPERATIVE FARMING IN INDIA-ITS PROGRESS 

AND PROBLEMS 

Dr. M. O. MATHEW, M. Com. (Hons.), Ph.D., 

& 

S. BALAKRISHNAN, M.A., Com., 


Introduction: 

In a country like India where the pres¬ 
sure on cultivable land is high and where 
the holdings become smaller and smaller 
with successions of generation after gene¬ 
ration, the question of an economic holding 
becomes important. An agriculturist with 
small bits of land cannot take to cultivation 
to his advantage for the impossibility of 
using mechanised weapons and good 
chemical manures, which will result in 
lesser returns with higher costs. Such large- 
scale uneconomic holdings is a social waste 
as the available lands are not made use of 
fully. Our land supports a greater number 
of people per 100 acres than land in other 
countries as will be evident from the fol¬ 
lowing figures' :— 


Country 


India 
Greece 
Yugoslavia 
Bulgaria 
Rumania 
Hungary 
U.K. 

This high density 
per 100 acres in India 
in poor standards of 


Agrarian Population 
per 100 acres of 
farm land 

148 

48 

42 

33 

30 

24 

6 

of population of 148 
has partly resulted 
living, low incomes 


1. Agrarian Problems from Baltic to 
the Aegean— by J. E. Russel. 

9 


per head and less technical and agricultural 
improvements. 

Farming and Economic Holding 

A majority of holdings in India is less 
than 5 acres. In the Madras State holdings 
assessed upto 10 acres or less, constitute 
82.2 per cent. The size of holdings are 
‘miniature’ compared to the average size of 
27 acres in U.K., 15.5 acres in France and 
140 acres in the U.S.A. Holdings in India 
stand at less than one acre per person when 
all agricultural land is spread over. Conti¬ 
nued sub-division and fragmentation is due 
to succession laws in India and high popu¬ 
lation growth. Several attempts have been 
made so far to consolidate holdings into 
economic sizes either voluntarily or through 
legislation. By the end of the Second Five 
Year Plan about 29.5 million acres had 
been consolidated. In the Third Five Year 
Plan a target of 31 million acres for con¬ 
solidation was fixed and during the first 
two years of the Third Plan 146 million 
acres have been consolidated.- Such con¬ 
solidation and prevention of sub-division of 
holding may create compact units but they 
may not necessarily enlarge the size of the 
holding. 

Farming in Socialist Countries 

An economic holding wherein mechani¬ 
sation is possible and where large-scale 

2. Third Plan Mid-temu Appraisal— 
P. 101. 



economies could be effected can be made The personal plots of the collective farm- 
through State Farming and Collective ers (land under market gardens and 
Farming. Under State Farming, the direc- orchards), dwellings, part of the productive 
tion and guidance comes from the manager livestock and small implements are not 
appointed by the State and production is socialized. Income from the commonly own- 
carried on with hired labour. Numbers of ed and run farm is distributed, in artels on 
such farms exist in Russia. This type of tlie basis of socialist principle, that is, 
management undermines individual ini- according to the quantity and quality of in- 
tiative and carries with it administrative vested labour. A work day unit serves 
delay and inefficiency. Collective Farming, as the measure of labour. This is not a 
as it is practised in Palestine, U.S.S.R., etc., calendar day but an economic unit. It is 
means ownership of land by the State itself used to measure not an amount of time but 
and all the others are only workers, gett- an amount of work and material benefits 
ing wages for their labour. Collective Farm- due for labour invested. All the multifari- 
ing of this type is unsuitable to India ous operations are sub-divided into nine 
which is a democratic country where the in- groups depending upon their labour-consum- 
dividual’s property and possession is res- ing nature, complexity and importance, and 
pected and cherished. But undoubtedly an output quota is fixed for each,-^ 
collective farms can create big large scale In socialist countries co-operative 
economic holdings. In U.S.S.R,, in the farming means only creating large scale 
agricultural artel, work is organised on a units, taking away individual ownership 
collective basis; the land and the basic rights, but giving wages for the work and 
means of production (all the draught also bonus to workers in some countries at 
animals and part of the productive live- the end of the year. The following data 
stock, farm buildings, and agricultural will reveal the extent of co-operative farm- 
implements) are socialised. ing in the socialist countries.^ 




Number of 

Co-operative 


Number of 

Co-operative 

share in total 

Country 

Co-opera¬ 

members in 

arable area 


tives 

1000 persons 


Albania 

1,484 

307 

85% 

Bulgaria 

932 

1,756 

98.4% 

Czechoslovakia 

10,816 

1,144 

88.7% 

Korea (1956) 

15,800 

3,000 

78.0% 

Poland 

1,668 

32 

1.2% 

Hungary (1961) 

4,557 

1,202 

78.6% 

Mongolia 

565 

84 

20.0% 

German Democratic Republic 19,261 

1,116 

84.4% 

Rumania 

13,685 

5,225 

74.4% 

Soviet Union 

44,858 

50,000 

99.0% 

China (1959) 

26,000 

1,20,000 (Families) 

99.0% 

Vietnam 

28,775 

1,419 

— 


3. Co-operation in Agriculture in the U.S.S.R.—P. 22, By A. Zhuravlev. 

4. The Co-operative movement in Hungary—P. 24&, |By Rezso Nyers. 
Farming Societies—-Different Types 


But in India, what is proposed and 
executed is Co-operative Farming Societies 
which envisage only better service throu^ 
one form or another but strictly respecting 
ownership of the individual and his proprie¬ 
tory rights. The different forms of a co¬ 
operative farming society may be (1) 
Better Farming Society (2) Co-operative 
Individual Farming Society (3) Joint Farm¬ 
ing Societies (4) Collective Farming Socie¬ 
ties. But since 1946 in India Co-operative 
Farming Societies are classified only as (1) 
Co-operative better farming society (2) Co¬ 
operative Joint Farming Society (3) Co¬ 
operative Tenant Farming Society and (4) 
Co-operative Collective Society. 

Co-operative better farming societies 
became popular during II World War, For 
the purpose of introducing improved 
methods of farming this came into existence 
in such parts of the country where the co¬ 
operative movement had made headway and 
farmers began looking for something better 
from the co-operatives than mere provision 
of ,credit. The Saraiya Committee Report, 
(1945) describes this type of society as 
follows. “The society is designed to introduce 
improved methods of farming. The members 
agree to follow a plan of cultivation laid 
down by it. In furtherance of its object, it 
may undertake joint purchase of seed or 
manure or pooling, cleaning, grading and 
selling the produce or joint ploughing or 
joint harvesting or joint arrangements for 
watch and ward or joint use of machinery. 
Each member is however independent 
except for the specific purposes for which 
he joins the society. He pays for the 
Services he receives and at the end of the 
year he may receive a patronage dividend.” 

German agricultural economist Dr. Otto 
Schiller, who was asked by F.A.O. to study 
agrarian conditions in West Pakistan and 
rticommend measures for improving them 
suggested a new type of co-operative 
society. He subsequently visited some states 


in India to continue his study and ^5 
commended “Co-operative society for thi^l 
improved individual farming” Dr. Schillei^l 
writes “the essence of individual farming on^ 
Co-operative lines may be described as 
follows: all functions which cannot be'ii 
executed in the limited boundaries of a 
single farm or are beyond the capacity of 
the small holder such as planning, including; 
field arrangements and cropping scheme, the * 
financing of investments, the keeping of - 
large sized equipment, the wholesale supply ’ 
and marketing etc. should be turned over , 
to the co-operative society for improved 
individual farming. All other functions of 
Nagpur resolution of the Congress as well as , 
executed within the boundaries of a single 
small farm.should remain with the indepen¬ 
dent individual.” The type of “Service Co¬ 
operatives” which were envisaged by the 
Nagpur resolution of the congress as well as 
the one adopted by the Lok Sabha in 28th 
March 1959 are almost akin to Dr, Schiller's 
conception. 

Under co-operative Joint farming 
societies, the farmer transfers the entire 
management and possession of the land to 
the co-operative. As far as ownership is 
concerned, it continues to vest in him and 
is recognised by the payment of a dividend , 
in proportion to the value of his land. 
According to Mr. Tarlok Singh, Member, 
Planning Commission, the words “Joint 
management” connote, a system in which 
the claims of ownership are respected but ' 
owners pool their land for the purpose of 
management.” 

Ever since the Lokh Sabha adopted the ^ 
following resolution of Shri Ram Subhagh ' 
Sing (Cong.) on March 29, 1959, Co-opera¬ 
tive farming societies are being given ■ 
greater priority on agricultural production “ 
plans. “This House recommends that during 
the next three years every possible effort J 
should be made to organize service co-., 
operatives all over the country and to'; 
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develop the spirit of co-operation in general 
so that co-operative farms may be set up 
voluntarily by the people concerned 
whenever conditions are mature.” 

In a co-operative better farming society 
each member cultivates his land individu¬ 
ally and pays for the service he receives 
from the society. He may receive at the 
end a patronage dividend. In this form the 
agricultural land is not pooled. In a co¬ 
operative joint farming society lands be¬ 
longing to individual members are pooled 
for their joint use but proprietorship rests 
with the owner of the land. They work in 
the pooled land jointly in accordance with 
the decisions of the committee elected and 
the manager appointed by them. Each 
member gets wages for his daily labour 
irrespective of the ownership of land. The 
ownership of each member in the holding 
continues. Members also get a bonus on 
profit, bearing a proportion on wages. Under 
Co-operative Tenant farming society, the 
society holds land in free-hold or leasehold 
but the entire land is divided into small 
plots and each is leased to a tenant culti¬ 
vator who is a member. Such organisation 
is possible only where large areas of land 
are available on lease from the landlords 
or the Government. Each member culti¬ 
vates the plot given to him and is entitled 
to the produce of his land, but he has to pay 
a stipulated rent to the society. In this 
case every member agrees to cultivate the 
land allotted to him as a tenant member 
in accordance with a plan laid down by 
the society. Co-operative collective farming 
societies in India undertake joint cultiva¬ 
tion. Land is pooled and cultivated jointly 
end the produce is raised collectively and 
distributed among the workers in proportion 
to labour and other resources contributed 
by them. The co-operative collective farm¬ 
ing society has all the features of a joint 
co-operative farming society except that in 
the former, the lands belong to the society 


as freehold or leasehold whereas in the 
latter the land is held by the members as 
owners or tenants. Such societies are 
generally formed on Government land 
and land newly brought under cultivation. 

Co-operative farming societies are the 
only way out to create bigger holdings for 
cultivation. Besides these societies do not 
in any way interfere with individual 
ownership. With the help of these societies 
mechanisation may be made possible. 
Better housing of livestock, larger storage 
space for crops and suitable marketing 
arrangements can be accomplished more 
economically because of joint management 
and can achieve improved working condi¬ 
tions. 

Progress of Fanning Societies in India 

By the end of June 1958, out of 3637 
farming societies there were 1440 joint and 
collective farming societies which fulfilled 
the condition of pooling of land and joint 
management. The Third Five Year Plan 
envisaged 3200 Co-operative Farming Socie¬ 
ties as pilot projects, roughly 10 in each 
district. Upto December 1964 only about 
1906 societies were organised in pilot 
projects with a membership of 33518 and 
with 192265 acres of area pooled or held. 
In addition to the societies organised in 
pilot projects, 655 farming societies were 
organised in non-pilot areas upto December 
1962. These figures will indicate that the 
number of societies started has very little 
proportion to the expected target. 

Government Assistance 

Liberal Government assistance is given 
for these societies and provision is made 
for medium and long term loan to the 
extent of Rs. 4,000 and loan and grant of a 
godown-cum-cattle shed upto Rs. 5,000 
and also a management grant of Rs. 1,200 




spread over a period of 3 to 5 years.* For 
the Co-operative Farming societies besides 
the co-operative department, agricultural 
department, social welfare department and 
khadi and village industries commission 
give financial assistance. The following is 
the aid pattern to these societies in 
Maharastra State.** 


In spite of such large-scale Government! 
patronage to farming co-operatives success! 
is only a mixed one. There are societiaif 
which are working on right lines and are 
achieving the desired results. One such 
society is Viswanath Cooperative Joint 
Farming Society Ltd., Viswanath, Maha- 
rashtra State. The village Viswanath 


Purpose of assistance 

Loan for land development 
Loan and subsidy for godown-cum- 
cattle shed (75 per cent loan and 25 
per cent subsidy) 

Managerial subsidy for 3 years 
(Rs. 500/- Rs. 400/- Rs. 300/-) 
Government share contribution on 
matching basis (Share capital) 


Agricultural Department gives loan and 
subsidy for social conservation, terracing of 
lands, developmlent of lands belonging to 
scheduled castes and tribes, construction of 
new wells, tractor plough, purchase of model 
cattle shed etc. 

Social welfare department gives the 
following financial help. 

Purpose of assistance 

1 

Propagation of improved agricultural 
implements among backward classes 


Scale of Assistance 


Loan 

Rs. 

4,000 

Subsidy 

Rs. 

Total 

Rs. 

4,000 

3,750 

1,250 

5,000 


1,200 


2,000 


2,000 


Rs. 

12,200 

is situated at a distance of 10 miles from 
Dhulia. The population of the village is 417 
out of which 371 persons depend on agricul¬ 
ture. .Before the organisation of the society 
there were frequent quarrels among the 
villagers, mainly due to inadequacy of 
holding and unemployment for a substan¬ 
tial period of the year. The Co-operative 


Scale of assistance 


Iron ploughs 
Dry farming cess 

5. Third Five Year Plan Report—P.209. 

6. Co-operative Way to prosperity— 
Farming and Lift Irrigation,—Government 
Central Press,—Bombay. 


25 per cent subsidy and 75 per cent loan 

. , ■ -i: 

37^ per cent subsidy and 62J per cent loan 

farming society at Viswanath was register¬ 
ed on 14-6-1961 by 14 members pooling 
their lands measuring 95 acres. The 
majority of the members are small and 
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medium cultivators. In addition to this, the 
society subsequently purchased land 
measuring 46 acres at a cost of Rs. 2,400. 
The land is however not located in one 
compact block but is spread in 3 different 
blocks. The share capital of the society at 
the time of registration was only Rs. 5251- 
and at present it is Rs. 9,925 including the 
share capital of Rs. 2000j- contributed by 
the Government. The society has now 
livestock worth Rs. 28,340|-. There are 6 
wells out of which 3 are working on which 
3 oil engines of 10 and 6 H.P. have been 
installed at a cost of Rs. 9,750|-. The total 
area irrigated is 70 acres. During the year 
1964-65 the society raised various crops as 
cotton, bananas, groundnut, bajra, jowar, 
wheat and pulses, valued at Rs. 35,580]-. 
The society earned a net profit of Rs. 9,900|- 
during 1964-65.'^ 

On the other hand there are co-opera¬ 
tive farming societies which are not manag¬ 
ed in the right lines and are only not taking 
benefit of the government assistance. The 


Kottapoondi Co-operative Joint Fartning- 
Society, Madras State is an example of 
this type. This society was registered on 
11-2-60 and started on 17-2-60. The area of 
operation of the society is confined to the 
limits of the Kottapoondi Revenue village. 
There are at present 19 members including 
one temple (viz) Sri Kari Vardha Raja 
Perumal Koil with a paid up capital of Rs. 
2,000|- The total extent of land pooled by the 
members is 83-31 acres, out of which 77-17 
acres are wet, 6-14 acres are dry. Apart 
from the lands pooled an extent of 130-50 
acres are owned by members in other parts 
of the village and also outside the area of 
operation of the society. The authorised 
capital of the society is Rs. 5,000 consist¬ 
ing of 5000 shares. The maximum borrow¬ 
ing power of the society is 50 per cent of the 
net assets of the members. 

The government have sanctioned the 
following loans and subsidies for' the 
purposes noted against each to the society. 


1. To purchase 10 pairs of bulls 

2. For irrigation facilities 

3. Godown 

4. Working capital from Central 
bank under Government 
guarantee 


Loan 

Subsidy 

Period of 



repayment 

Rs. 

Rs. 


2,000 

2,000 

5 years 

25,125 

8,375 

10 „ 

5,000 

5,000 

10 

20,000 




As on date the society has utilised the following amounts. 



Loan 

Subsidy 

Towards the purchase of bulls 

2,000 

2,000 

For irrigation facilities 

20,841 

6,424 

Godown 

Nil 

Nil 


7. Success stories in Co-operation in Maharashtra state—P. 16. 



The following is the Trading account 


Rs. 

Opening Stock 

Fertiliser 488.80 

Purchase of Sugar 2,740.60 

Maida & Ravai 551.54 

Trade charges 108.00 


3,888.94 


Cultivation income and 


Expenditure 


Cultivation expenditure 

19,216.73 

Instalments for pumpsets 


and bulbs 

3,983.25 

Gross Profit 

662.77 


23,862.75 



Profit and loss 

Gross loss 

Trading account 

Establishment & contingent 
Last year loss 

53.13 

185.87 

4,188.31 


4,427.31 


Though it is a joint fanning society it 
is observed that in practice members are 
taking individual farming thus violating the 
fundamental concepts of the Joint Fanning 
principle. As the by-laws of the society 
allows to do other businesses the society 
purchases and sells sugar, maida, ravai etc. 
As the society is not functioning properly 
to rectify the defects in the working, an 
inquiry under S.65 of the Madras Co¬ 


for 1964-65 (upto 30-6-65) of this society. 



Rs. 

Sales—Sugar 

2,802.44 

Fertiliser 

427.80 

Maida & Ravai 

598.26 

Sale of gunnies 

7.31 

Gross Loss 

53.13 


3,888.94 

expenditure account. 


Income 


Value of harvested crop. 

23,862.75 


23,862.75 


account for 1964-65 
Gross profit 

Income and Exp. Account 662.77 
Net loss 3,764.54 


4,427.31 


operative Societies Act of 1961 has been 
ordered. 

There might be more such societies 
which are not functioning in the right lines. 
While co-operative farming is laudable there 
is no justification in giving enormous funds 
by way of subsidy and loan where the society 
is not managed properly. It will only be a 
social waste and will only help unscrupulous 
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Committee members of the society. At the 
time of the passing of the Nagpur Congress 
resolution it was felt that there was con¬ 
siderable scope for the development of co¬ 
operative farming societies in India. The 
abolition of Zamindari and the opening of 
the N.E.S. (Blocks then and the march of 
Bhoodan movement, it was thought could 
provide condition necessary for the success 
of co-operative farming societies. But today 
the co-operative farming societies cannot 
claim to have fulfilled their expectations. No 
doubt there are exceptional cases of success 
societies. But the progress of this class of 
society should be assessed en bloc and not 
individually. 

I 

One obvious reason could be the 
pressure exercised in organising co¬ 
operative farming societies. With the fix¬ 
ation of targets for III plan and a quota for 
each state the co-operative official of the 
district would have been instructed to fulfil 
the target fixed. To do so, there is every 
possibility that the officer could have com¬ 
pelled some influential people in any village 
to start the society lest he should be 
considered inefficient. A co-operative farm¬ 
ing society, like other forms of co-operative 
institutions must spring up voluntarily and 
external pressures will only create short¬ 
lived enthusiasm and spurious societies. It 
is not the number of societies started that 
counts. We should only see how many 
societies are working successfully and what 
is the benefit emanating from it to its 
members and to the agricultural production. 

It is high time for a rethinking on the 
policy to be pursued in respect of co¬ 
operative farming societies. The congress 
agrarian reforms committee in its report 
submitted in 1950 pointed out several han¬ 
dicaps which hinder the formation and 
progress of the co-operative farming 
societies. 
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They are as follows: 

1. There is a lack of co-operative 
spirit in the village life. Indivi¬ 
dualistic instincts are very strong. 

2. People of certain castes do not 
want to undertake manual labour. 

3. Disputes and litigation in village 
life make co-operative efforts a 
failure. 

4. Red tapism and delays in admi¬ 
nistration are an open secret. 

5. Due to illiteracy, poor health and 
friction most men are unable to 
work under strict discipline. 
Team spirit in lacking. 

6. The right type of men to manage 
the society are not available. 

7. Absence of a feeling of collective 
responsibility among the members 
leads to careless handling and 
use of the property of the society. 

8. Shortage of livestock, lack of 
irrigation facilities and the 
absence of godown etc., kills the 
efforts of co-operative societies. 

Of the above the last mentioned point 
will not hold good now with heavy govern¬ 
ment assistance. All the existing co¬ 
operative farming societies in different 
states must be impartially examined and in 
cases where the working is bad they should 
be liquidated, lest good money is wasted 
on bad investments. In future, societies 
should be organi^d only in such places 
where there is local support and genuine 
need. Greater dissemination of the impor¬ 
tance of Joint cultivation and the benefits 
that will accrue should be explained in 
detail. The newly started societies shall 
have members of different people in the 
village and shall not be the relatives of a 
family alone or a particular caste alone for 
if it is a coterie of a few the chances of 
failure are more, besides it is a violation 
of basic principles of co-operation. 



CO-OPERATIVE FARMING IN INDIA 



Co-operatives Vs. Joint Stock Farms 

Of late the proposal of farming by 
joint stock farm is proposed. Greater detail 
is yet to be made available. Farming is a 
technique and mere capital alone cannot 
deliver the goods successfully. Co-operative 
farming itself will be good enough to do 
agricultural operation jointly and effec¬ 
tively. If co-operative farming does not meet 
witVi arpni siircp.ss it mav be onlv because of 


lack of co-operation and lack of initiative. 
Personal belongings are looked after and 
cherished better than common properties. 
Personal activities are more energetic than 
common endeavours. Mere institutional 
change alone will not suffice. What is 
important is change in the heart of the 
man who joins a co-operative. This can be 
possible only with pursuasion and pleadings 
and not by hasty changes on types of 
institutions by legislation. 





LOVE LEGENDS OF THE LAND OF FIVE RIVERS 


K. K. KHDLLAR 


So rich and intense are the amatorial 
treaf5nre8 of the Pnnjab that every vale and 
village like its local god has a local legend 
and lyric of love, every city its own rcFerves 
of erotic nostalgia, for love no less than 
wheat is the staple food of the Punjabis 
despite centuries of uncertain life and 
unsavoury experiences. In fact, Punjab is a 
cradle of Jove where romance has entered into 
the very marrow of the bones and blood of 
its inhabitants. Nowhere else a lover could 
have made a steak out of his thigh to feed 
his lady as nowhere else a love-sick damsel 
could have demanded of her man his entire 
body as a price and proof of his love. The 
Chenab is a river symbolising the tragic love 
of the Punjab having consumed countless 
pairs of lovers so that there is a saying that 
the soil on the banks of this river from 
source to sea is so interwoven with love 
sacrifices that any one born even somewhere 
near it is bound to love and lose. Song and 
drama, tradition and folklore, have all 
enriched these tales to an extent that they 
are a part of our cultural past and heritage, 
if not history, having entered into the life of 
every Punjabi seeking renewal of his basic 
beliefs and the flavours of his fundamental 
faiths in love and life, in sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing, in memory and unmemory. 

There is a Punjabi proverb saying that 
if love is man’s half, it is woman’s whole and 
entire existence. So central is this senti¬ 
ment to his personality and so universal is 
the sense of participation in it that the love 


ballads are narrated to the children even at 
the nursery stage by the Punjabi grand¬ 
mothers without the slightest injury to 
propiicty. The Punjabis are the eternal lovers 
and their women the perenuial beauties 
tempting, since the days of the Khebyr, every 
tourist and merchant from central A?ia and 
Europe so that during the Mughal times they 
had to be kept in seclusion and under the 
purdah. Love marriages here are taken 
much less unkindly than in aie.as across the 
gentle Yamuna. The vedic women had the 
right to choose their men. 

Going through the tales of Sohini and 
Sehati and Sassi and Sahiban, one is amazed 
at the degree and intimacy of Hellenistic 
touch and influence tliey have absorbed and 
s'ill sustain. In fact, it is so irresistible that 
the theory about their Greek origin was once 
almost accepted by authorities on folklore. 
Though the invasion of Alexander did not 
yield any serious social and cultural inter¬ 
course, the stay of his satraps and the rule of 
the Paiihians and the Bactrians paved the 
way for an easy acceptance of an ludo-Greek 
way of life. The story of the Greek wife of 
Chandragupta Maurya’s first wearing of the 
Indian sari dress at Athens during her first 
visit home, thus introducing a new fashion 
among the ladies of the Hellas, is too well- 
known to have to be repeated. The school of 
art which flourished at a town called Gandhara, 
near Parisbipura, daring Kanishka’s reign 
canonized many Greek heroes and even 
Lord Buddha was made to look like ApoUe 



and Jupiter. The lyrically curly b;iir of Ranjha 
emphasised almost in every version of Heer 
before and after Warris Shah’s immortal epic 
and the element of ^incest’ introduced by 
some poets in the legend of ^Sassi-Punnu’ 
are typical examples of efforts to Hellcnise 
the Punjabi love-lore on the pattern of a 
Greek tragedy. Savitri—the heroine of an 
episode in the Mahabharata who wins back 
her husband, Sityavan, from the door of 
death—finds intimate parallel in the Greek 
legend of Alkestis. 

The legend of Sohini-Mahiwal is the 
tenderest ever told by the Punjabi poets. 
Largely based on the Greek story of Hero 
and Leander ( 5th Century A. D. ) with a few 
minor and local variations, it has its versions 
in Egypt and can be found in the folk 
literature of the whole of Europe. In the 
Greek legend, it is the virgin priestess of 
Aphrodite at Sestos on the sea-shore who 
waits for her lover, directing his sea journey 
by holding aloft a flaming torch ; whereas in 
the tragedy alleged to have occurred on the 
banks of the Chenab near Gujrat ( West 
Pakistan ) it is the fair maiden tSohini who 
swims across the tempestuous river at mid¬ 
night on the support of an earthen pitcher. 
Both Hero and Sohini die in the lap of waters 
and their lovers. There is an excellent 
painting of Sohini-Mahiwal by Sobha Singh 
as there is one of Hero and Leander by the 
Victorian painter J. M. W. Turner which 
brings to life this harrowing tale of love 
wandering from shore to shore, 

A son of a jeweller of Bokhara, Tzzat Beg 
—later known as Mahiwal—the ‘herder of 
the buffaloes’, is so much captivated by the 
looks of Sohini, the daughter of a Punjabi 
potter that he purchases the entire petery 
of ih« yoong Ooddeii of beauty, and not 


only prolongs his stay there but also 8e<^ 
employment at the pitcher maker’s resideno# 
in the guise of an uninitiated tamer of the^^ 
buffaloes and begins to be called a 'MahiwaP 
—with the full understanding and approval 
of his sweet-heart. To keep her away from 
the evil eyes and also from the scandalous 
gossip which had started gathering around 
her fair name, Tulba, her father arranges his 
daughter’s marriage in the same village in 
post-haste. Izzat Beg shifts to the other 
side of the river and the married Sohini 
visits him every midnight, secretly swimming 
across the river. During one nocturnal 
sojourn when the pitcher has been replaced 
by the ever suspicious sister-in-law, when the 
river was in fury, Sohini is drowned in mid¬ 
stream crying for help and Mahiwal who in 
turn, hearing her cries splashes into the 
torrential waters to die with his love. The 
first authentic version of this legend is found 
in the 19th century when Fazil Shah wrote 
this love tragedy under the patronage of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh whereas Shah Hussain 
of Lahore dates the story to somewhere near 
Kith century. Mahiwal is not an imported 
lover. He learnt Punjabi language, settled 
in Punjab, lived and died here. If not by 
birth, he was a Punjabi by domicile and 
adoption. The story has been sung and 
danced in all its fulness centuries before it 
was formally written by Fazil Shah. 

^Heer-Kanha’ and ‘M'rza-Sahiban’ have the 
same geographical setting in village Sial of 
District Jhang on the banks of the Chenab. 
The repeated references to the tomb of Heer 
in the tale of Mirza cannot be altog ther 
fanciful or fantastic. Sahiban is intellectually 
superior to Mirza and Heer to Ranjha. If 
Mirza looks like a Byronic hero, Baiijha looks 
and lings like a Orsek poetf Tha iotroduotion 
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of'Sebati-M urad’as a sub-plot in the main 
plot of Heer is on the stylization of a Greek 
drama. 

Ranjha, tired of the traditional tyranny of 
a team of sisters-in-law, leaves his house in 
search of Heer whose beauty was famed over 
hill and dale, lie is at once accepted as a 
worker in the household of Heer whom she 
has met earlier in a boat and ‘carried’ her 
heart by his melodies flowing from his 
magical flute. Within two years of excep¬ 
tional devotion to the service of the fauna of 
the household ho increases the output of the 
milk and butter of his employer manifold. 
The tranquillity of (heir love flows evenly 
with his lady-love supplying him his 
daily ration every day (ill the cruel 
fate intervenes in the person of ‘Kaido’— 
Heer’s villainous uncle, whose malignity is 
as motiveless as that of lago and whose 
villainy as palpable ns ever. Thereafter the 
story runs easily on Greek lines, viz., the 
parents crossing the will of the lovers, 
marriage of Heer to a rich landlord and her 
historic cries, unity of Heer with another 
tragic heroine of a sub-plot and the consola¬ 
tion in a common fate, Ranjha’s 
transformation into a yogi-lover. Heer is 
heroic even in suffering. The lovers are 
united by a clever strategem so commonly 
employed in almost all the love legends the 
world over. This happiness is again short¬ 
lived. Heer is poisoned by the wicked uncle 
and Ranjha in the attire of a bridegroom 
.stabs himself on the grave of his beloved, to 
get united in death. Generation after gene¬ 
ration since then have repeated to themselves 
this woeful story of the true love till a Sufi 
poet of medieval times penned it down for 
posterity'. Sung by peasantry and aristocracy 
^lUke, the legend of Heer Ranjha is a very 


precious possession of Punjab’s heritage. It 
is a part of their emotional existence. It is 
said when Heer was first sung in Europe, 
people went hysterical with wonder and joy. 
Heer may not be history, but she lives in the 
myth and imagination of the Punjabis—and 
there she lives for ever with all her pain and 
anguish and sorrow. 

Sahiban—the heroine of another epic love 
drama of Jhang (West Pakistan) kills herself, 
in a po'>l of blood over the dying and 
wounded Mirza in the presence of her seven 
near brothers. This is very much like .lulict. 
Mirza and Sahiban are the two ancient 
cousin-lovers since their primary school days 
till Mirza’s father decides to withdraw the 
boy from any more schooling and puts him 
under the tutorship of master archers and 
swordsmen. Mirza turns out to be a fine 
rider, a master of sword and au excellent 
shot and eagerly waits and dreams of a union 
with Sahiban. The lovers meet for biief 
interval in the house of their aunt Bibo and 
make usual pledges. Mirza comes in the twilight 
of the day of her marriage and takes her oft’ 
to the security of a romantic garden and the 
caresses of love. Forgetful of the entire world, 
Mirza is lulled to sleep in her lap by Sahiban. 
Fearing that her brothers who may be in 
pursuit of them will all die of Mirza’s 
arrogant arrow sand knowing full well that 
Mirza’s strength, like Samson’s hair, lay in 
them, she removes the bow and the box 
having earlier extracted the promise that he 
will not kill her brothers. A small battle 
ensues, Mirza falls and Sahiban stabs herself. 
Sahiban is the most misunderstood heroine of 
the Punjabi tales. Due to her allegedly 
divided loyalties between Mirza and her bro¬ 
thers, some writers have left her alive after 
Mirza’s death. This is not in consonance with 



her character. A Sahiban living after her 
lover’s death is preposterous. A peep into 
her mind will clearly reveal that she had 
foreseen the events as also the fact that their 
union lay only in death and that she wanted 
to keep her love free from any blood stain. 
To this end, she largely succeeded. It must 
also be remembered that she has been 
tutoring Mirza right from the days he 
absented from the school and Mirza had 
willingly accepted every plan of his life—and 
death only if it came from his lady-love who 
was conscious of her superior thinking. In 
fact, very few poets have been able to capture 
the depths and intensity of Sahiban’s soul. 

The folk fable of Sassi-Punnu belongs to 
the pre-Mughal period of the valley of Sind 
fed by the waters of river Indus with all its 
intensity and fury. lihai Gnrdas who wrote 
the text of ‘Adi Granth’ makes a reference to 
this legend in his poems. Sassi—the ill-fated 
daughter of the king and (jueen of Hhanibor, 
a petty principality in the state of Sind, 
is set afloat in a woeden box in the river 
under some spell of superstition and i* 
picked up by a washerman called Utta who 
brings her up as a daughter of his own flesh 
and blood. Punnu is her dream-lover whom 
she has never seen nor talked to. Having 
only seen his portrait which a wandering 
merchant left among his belongings by mistake. 
Sassi starts waiting for her prince amidst 


song and dance and sorrow, making het' 
youth a source of worry for her Godfather 
and a challenge to the village youngraen who 
want her for themselves, many a youth 
having died or been killed in quest of her. 
After years of continual waiting there comes 
a pair of travellers from Baluchistan who are 
able to identify Punnu as their blood brother. 
Punnu is brought to Sassi, the lovers meet 
and the marriage is arranged, but the tradi- 
tionsil slander of the neighbours and the 
villainy of the self-styled suitors of Sassi 
result in the kidnapping of Punnu : Sassi 
dying in search of her lover, pining and 
shrieking for Punnu in the tragic sands of 
the Thai Maru desert in her bridal attire. 

These tales are a segment of Punjabi 
poetry. They are a part of Punjabi 
consciousness. No interpretation of Punjabi 
character is complete without an under¬ 
standing of this which is so much 
entwined in the Punjabi personality that it 
looks like history. And after all history is 
also the most acceptable of the tales. Punjab 
lives in this legend and lore even today, as it 
was when the first cry of Hoer wa? heard, 
the first glance of Sohini cast a spell on 
Mahiwal, the first eddic of the Chenab 
consumed its first lover, the first love dialogue 
between man and woman conceived, the first 
love promise made and the first love pledge 
fulfilled. 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA 
GANDHI, Vol. 16. Pp. 581. Publications 
Division, Delhl-6. Rs. 9.00. 

Vol. 16 of the collected works of Mahatmaji, 
cover the six months from August 1919 to 
January 1920—a period of uneasy peace follow¬ 
ing a .storm and the foundiTing of Indian hopes 

which Gandhiji described thus “.w'e arc 

faced with despair everywhere. It was confi¬ 
dently hoped that, at the close of the war, India 
would get some thing substantial, but the hope 
turned out to be false. For aught we know the 
reforms may not cimie. Even if they do, they 

will be worthless. We have to wait and 

see. The Punjab has been a >cene of most 
revolting episodes. Innocent lives have been 
lost .... The gulf between the rules and the 
ruled has been widened.” 

Now Gandh’ji was in full command and 
guiding the peoj)le through the gloomy and 
troubled limes w'hich followed the Rowlatt Act 
and the Punjab disorders after World War I. 
A most valuable publication which should be of 
special interest to future students of Indian 
history—particularly of the period when India 
was fighting for independence. 


For materials in this volume the editors 
have recorded their indebtedness to the Sabar- 
mad Ashram Preservation of memorial Trust 
of Sangrahalaya, the Navajibati Trust, the 
Gujarat Vidyayilh and various o'hers. Every 
endeavour has been made to adhere to the 
original strictly—of course obvious typographical 
mistakes have been corrected and abbreviated 
words in the text spelt out. The editors have 
made commendable efforts to, which translating 
ma'ters form Gujarati-(-Hindi to achieve 
fidelity as also readability in English. The 
Addenda coiTains textual items received too late 
for ittclusion in chronological order. The 
Append’ces provide background materials 
relevant to the text and at the end a list of 
the sources and a chronology for the period 
envered by the volume under notice has been 
given. 

In fine this volume is bound to be, not only 
of interest, but of great value to all classes of 
the readers—specially to students of history of 
the period when Gandhiji commenced his fight 
for independence in which he carried the whole 
na'ion with him. 

C.K.H. 





Indian Periodicals 


MAN IN INDIA : 

CLASS AND CASTE 

Writing in the Man In India, Prof. Nirmal 
r>osp, with his usual objectivity analyses the 
observations of Dr, Andre Beteille’s in course 
of his lecture to the Indian Anthropological 
.Society on “The Concept of Class In Social 
An'hropology.” In the course of this analysis 
Prof. Bose draws a comparison between the 
concep's of class as used by Weber and 
Marx and observes that the two writers used the 
term “Class” in two different ways. lie then 
analyses the concept of Varna as presented in the 
ancient Hindu social polity and arrives at the 
conclusion that the latter was an ideal system 
conceived with a view to bringing order in 
a society which was the result of the “co¬ 
mingling of many ya/w or castes. 

ITcbi r and Marx on Class 

It is perhaps necessary to draw a distinction 
between the way in which Weber and Marx have 
used the term class. 

Weber tried to discover by means of 
comparison and analysis how some societies 
were actually stratified into classes. One part 
of a community might be di.«tingui$hed from 
another by differences in the level of consumption, 
in the distribution of economic or political power, 
or in some other way. After having examined 
various ways in which classes were marked off 
from one another, and also how they had evolv¬ 
ed in course of time, Weber tried to find out a 
suitable definition of the term class, so that 
the widest range of observed phenomena might 
be covered under it with precision. 

By contrast, the intention of Marx was 
something more than a scientific description of a 
particular kind of social phenomenon. After 
htving examined the history of many societies, 


he came to the conclusion that all of them were 
divided into privileged and un-privileged classes ; 
al hough the dividing line might be obscure in 
many cares. The real d'ffcrence between classes 
lay in the manner in which one class laboured 
and produced wealth, while another, which 
exerci cd private rights of ownership over the 
m ans of production, lived more or less on the 
lolls of ihe labourers. 

In (heir own time, Proudhon, Tolstoy and 
Gandhi also held that, ail over the world, men 
were divided .into those who toiled, and the 
rest who lived on the toils of others, and were 
herefore ihieves. (For Gandhi see Bose l%2a, 
pp. 1-125.1 

It is interesting that the ideal distinction of 
Marx, Tolstoy or Gandhi into producers and 
non-producers is never neatly defined. There 
may he a hundred ways in which the dividing 
line is rendered obscure. Even labourers may 
he divided into sub classes, distinguishable from 
one another by the proportion between what they 
produce and what they consume, or by the 
power which they exercise over their fellow men, 
which helps them in gathering for their own 
interest and use, varying fractions of the surplus 
value produced by the toilers. In addilion, the 
same sul)-class may function as ‘exploiter’ in 
relation to one b''Iow if. and ‘expoifed’ in rela- 
lion to ano’her above it. 

According to Marx, it is this indistinctness 
which is responsible, to some extent, for the 
persistence of many of these stratified societies 
all over the world, This is true as much of 
Ihe present age as of the past. Marx saw 
ihrough, or he felt that he saw through, 
this camouflage placed over basic and real class 
differences. His reading of history led him to 
the conclusion (hat progress has taken place 
Ihrough a succession of class conflicts. Every 
conflict does not necessarily lead to a victory of 
the labouring section of mankind ; but it may 
be guided to that end. At least, that was 
the view strongly held by Lenin who thought 
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that tlio moral rospoiisihilily of ihis leadership 
lit>s with ihe I’arly wliich Iruly represents the 
inlercsts of llie piolelariat. 

Moih Mar\ and Lenin therefore held that 
anyth'Ilf; whieli masks i cal class contradictions 
should he unmasked, cla^s consciousness accenluat- 
ed, so that class conflicts may i<uTie nearer home, 
indeed, even dtfeats arc not useless. Every 
conflict can. at leas', l)e ulilized for augmenting 
class corisciou^n ss hy laying hart; the involved 
contiadiclions. Ihis liiu* of aciion has to be 
inlclligfn'lv pursued, and with determination ; 
because it leads to a shortening of the process of 
progressise evolution which is already taking 
place in human history. 'Ihe revolutionist’s 
task is to rendei the process of social change 
moie economical ajid more efficient. He thus 
helps consciously and participates actively in the 
process of ‘naturar change, 'fhe polarity of 
interests has to be heightened by him before 
progress can lake place wiih rapidity, as it 
ought to, in the present age of science. 

Marx was thus not so much interested in 
describing what was happening in the world. 
This he did occasionally : and then he played 
the role of a social philosopher rather than that 
of a revolu'ionisl in action. For him, the 
primary dut\ of a philosopher is not merely to 
understand, but to change. Marx thus used the 
(•onc;'|)t of class as an operational instrument 
rather than as a descriptive term which would 
cover a wide range of camouflaged and un- 
camoudaged class antagonisms. 

It is iherefore not fair to say that Marx 
now and then contradicted himself in his use of 
the term class. To say that Weber is logically 
more consistent, and thus an improvement upon 
Marx is also not quite correct. One was interest¬ 
ed in clas'-ifying social phenomena, the other in 
fashioning an intellectual concept which would 
pierce through obscuriiies, and serve as a tool 
of action. In the use of the same term, Marx 
and Weber thus siood widely apart from one 
another. 

In examining the concept of Varna in the 
old Hindu polity. Prof. Bose concludes that it 
was used in the same manner in which Marx 
uses the term “class”, that is; as an instrument 
of social reorganization. In its essence, there¬ 
fore, Varna was an in«trument of an occupa¬ 


tional reorganization rather than one of social 
privileges ahhough in its application it was 
intended to create group occiijrationai monopolies 
eliminating inicr-varna competition retaining, 
the while, a sufficient measure of resilience 
wiihin the totality of the Varna reorganization 
to cover possible functional failures wiihin any 
one or more such groups. 

II ('.nste : The Four Orders 

It is possible to look upon the Indian concept 
of Vania in the same manner as Marx's class, 
i.e., as an instrument of social reorganization 
ra'her than as a description of historical fads. 

The Biahminical peoples were confronted in 
the past by the presence of many communities 
wi<h whom they came into contact eidier in 
|ieace or in war. Such communities were fre- 
quen'ly marked off from the Vcdic peoples by 
sharp contrasts of language, beliefs or social 
customs. Brahmins had already developed a 
system of preserving the text of the Vedas by 
relegating sections of it to the keeping of specific 
lineage.®. This system had worked perfectly, 
and it can be imagined that its success led them to 
experiment wi'h the pattern in the economic 
reorganizaiioii of society as well. 

The rule was established that separate 
communities t>f jalis should be in charge of 
separate technological processes, or of services 
like priestcraf', trade, defence, and so on. They 
were theoretically to be in enjoyment of monopoly 
in respect of their allotted function in each 
regionally distinct area ; and there was to be no 
competi-'iou between such groups. Yet, a 
sufficient amount of resilience w'as introduced into 
the system by means of ‘alternative rules’, or 
apad-dlmrma, from fairly early times. Manu 
has rccoided this olabora'ely in his Institu/cs' 
(X, 71 IT-). 

Legidalors like Manu had, in their time, to 
examine tht situation arising out of the economic 
and social mingling of many jatis. Some of 
these were evidently of foreign origin ; while 
others arose out of progressive differentiation of 
occupations, and also as a few among them tried 
to climb in social status by concealing their birth 
and adopting the ways of castes ‘superior* to 
them. (See, for instance, MahabharaiafShanti- 
parvan, ch. 65) In order to bring a system into 



this chance agglomeration of jatis, social legisla¬ 
tors tried to reduce them ideally into a scheme 
in which only four Varnas were recognized. 

It is interesting to note in this connexion 
that the classification into Brahmin, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Sudra was not confined to the world 
of men. Soils, temples, gems, gods and even the 
stars were actually classified into the same four 
Orders. (Sec? Bose 1962b, 45-47 ; Tagore 1879.) 

Manu believed in the possibility of transmi¬ 
ssion of character-types from parents to children ; 
and he also held that a person or a community or 
jati eventually drifts into the occupation for which 
it is temperamentally equipped by heredity. If 
the oiigin of a jati is not known, it can be found 
out by reference to the ideal order in which the 
Brahmin is contemplative, selfless, devoted to 
learning ; the Kshatriya is fond of fighting or 
ruling ; the Vaishya interested in trade, and the 
Sudra in service. By applying this four-fold 
schcTne, he claimed to find out the origin of 
every jati ,• and then he assigned each to one 
or other of the four Vurnas by means of some 
other rules. 

The Mami Samhita in its present form is 
considered to have been WTitten between 200 
B.C. and 100 A.D. The following quotations 
illustrating Manu’s Tlieory of Heredity are from 
Sir William Jones’ translation entitled ‘The 
Institutes of Mann according to the Gloss of 
Kulluka' (Calcutta, 1794). 

IX. 31. Learn now that excellent law, 
universally salutary, which was declared, con¬ 
cerning issue, by great and good sages formerly 
born. 

IX. 33. The woman is considered in law 
as the field, and the man as the grain : now 
vegetable bodies are formed by the united 
operation of the seed and the field. 

IX. 34. In some cases the prolific power 
of the male is chiefly distinguished ; in others, 
the receptacle of the female : hut when both are 
equal in dignity, the offspring is most highly 
esteemed. 

IX. 37. Certainly this earth is called the 
primeval womb of many beings ; but the seed 
exhibits not in its vegetation any properties of 
the womb. 

IX. 38. On earth here below, even in the 
same ploughed field, seeds of many different 
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forms, having been sown by husbandmen in 
proper season, vegetate according to their nature 

IX. 40. That one plant should be sowh'l 
and another produced, cannot happen : whatever :■ 
seed may be sown, even that produces its proper \ 
stem. 

X. 69. As good grain, springing from . 
good soil, is in all respects excellent, thus a man, 
springing from a respectable father by a respect¬ 
able mother, has a claim to the whole institu¬ 
tion of the Iwiceborn. 

X. 70. Some sages give a preference to 
the grain ; others to the field ; and others 
consider both field and grain ; on this point the 
decision follows : 

X. 71. Grain, cast into bad ground, 
wholly perishes, and a good field with no grain 
sown in it, is a more heap of clods ; 

X. 72. 'But since, by the virtue of emi¬ 
nent fathers, even the sons of wild animals, as 
Rish)asringa, and others, have been transformed 
into holy men revered and extolled, the paternal 
side, therefore, prevails. 

X. .S9. Whether a man of debased birth 
assume the character of his father or of Jiis 
mother, he can at no time conceal his origin : 

X. 60. He, whose family had been 
exalted, but w'hose parents were criminal in 
marrying, has a base nature, according as the 
offence of his mother was great or small. 

X. 8. From a Brahmin, on a wife of the 
Vaisya class is born a son called Amhastha, or 
Vaidya, on a Sudra wife a Nishada, named also 
Parasava . 

X. 9. From a Kshatriya, on a wife of the 
Sudra class springs a creature, called Ugra, with 
a nature partly warlike and partly servile, 
ferocious in his manners, cruel in his acts. 

X. 40. These, among various mixed 
classes, have been described by their several 
fathers and mothers ; and whether concealed or 
open, they may be known by their occupations. 

By such rules, the people of Bengal became 
divided into two Orders, namely. Brahmin and 
Sudra, although there are numerous jatis or 
castes among them. In other parts of India, 
all four Orders are present; and this is how 
many jatis became federated into an ideal 
system invented by Brahmin genius. 
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Although primarily conceived as an 
elfeclive instrument of occupational reorganiza¬ 
tion in society, there is no doubt that the top 
hierarchy in the then social polity arrogated to 
their own groups a position of privilege and 
power, relegating the groups which contributed 
the services by means of which society existed 
and lived to a compaiativcly inferior position in 
the social organization. Varnn would, therefore, 
seem to be only another variety of the expression 
of the “class” system. The higher castes, thus; 
were more closely allied to and integrated with 
the ruling classes, as the higher classes in present- 
day socie.y are seen to be so placed. According 
to Prof. Bose, however, there are several other 
elements in the caste system which helped to 
create a positive sense of loyalty among the 
subordinated classes even when they knew they 
were being suppressed, for a variety of reasons. 

T 

///. Class and Caste 

Many au.hors have described caste as one 
variety of the class system. There is no doubt 
that Brahminical communities reserved for them¬ 
selves a position of privilege in society, while 
the work hy means of which people lived was 
relegated .o the ‘lower’ Orders. Caste was thus 
class ; and this is a fact which has been emphasiz¬ 
ed by many historians in the past, as well 
as by sociologists like Bhupendra Nath Datta, 
M. N. Srinivas and Narmadeshwar Prasad in 
more recent times. 

We must, however, remember the fact that 
class antagonisms within the caste system failed 
to generate a sufficient measure of opposition and 
revolt among the subordinated communities. 
Narmadeshwar Prasad has tried to account for 
this by saying that the Brahmins successfully 
prevented reaction and revolt by the creation of 
a widespread ‘myth’ about their own holiness 
and infallibility ; by a belief in the Law of 
Karma and transmigration of the soul, and so 
on. M. N. Srinivas is of opinion that the 
concern and value attached to ritual purity is so 
deep-seated among Hindus, and the belief in 
Karma so pervasive, that both the privileged and 
un-privileged remain content with the status and 
role into which they have been born. So much 


so that there is no desire to rise and revolt 
against gross inequality. 

Srinivas also says that the ‘upper’ classes 
have succeeded in maintaining their positions of 
advantage, not only by extensive indoctrination 
of the ‘lower’, but also hy usurping positions of 
authority in other ways. In the past, they did 
so by ownership of land and an alignment with 
the ruling powers. In the present age, the same 
upper castes have taken advantage of modern 
education, and piogressively ‘westernized’ them¬ 
selves so as to join the ranks of the new ruling 
class. This they do by joining the administra¬ 
tive services, or by alliance with one or other of 
the political parties as they rise into power. The 
‘upjwr’ castes have thus adapted themselves to 
change, and still form the upper class ; while 
those who are below, because of poverty, lack of 
education and social subordination, retain their 
attachment to caste’s ancient values, and prefer 
to raise themselves in rank by ‘sanskritization’ 
instead of by ‘secularization’ or westernization.’ 

In the opinion of the present author, how¬ 
ever, these hypotheses as explanations of the 
continuity of caste through the ages in spite of 
political or cultural upheavals, do not appear to 
be wholly ade(]uale. In caste, there are several 
other elements which help in creating a positive 
sense of loyally among the subordinated classes, 
even when some of them know that they are 
suppressed. These possible causes are enumerat¬ 
ed below ; 

(1) In an economy of relative scarcity, 
particularly when there were swift changes of 
rulers, the rules of caste were devised in a 
manner so that various communal groups were 
woven together into a network of mutual inter¬ 
dependence. 

(2) Competition was positively discourag¬ 
ed. An artisan or priest seek the protection of 
the king, or of the local college of Brahmins, or 
even of the caste or village-panchayat if he were 
threatened by competition by any one who 
infringed upon his preserves. 

(3) Each caste was left free to pursue its 
specific regional or communal customs in an 
atmosphere of comparative freedom and equality. 
In other words, cultural autonomy was thus 
guaranteed to each of the federated communities. 

(4) If class differences brought about a ' 
growing inequality of income, as they were 
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likely to do, the evils of increasing polarization security even under the most straitened circtims*, 
could be offset by the custom of ‘conspicuous tances. Under the exigency of famine or natural 
expenditure’. Any one who spent lavishly in calamity, people turned either to their joint, 
beneficent acts, or even in sheer exhibitionism, families, or their own kinsmen or castemen for 
was applauded more than one who hoarded, protection and support. Ancient governments 
A practice was likewise built up in connexion were frequently powerless to cope with such 
with birth, marriage and funerary ceremonies in calamities, except by an extensive system of 
which even the poorest householder had to make doles or gifts. 

gifts to priests, scholars and the indigent. The The remedy, according to the Marxian, lies 
more lavishly one spent, even by incurring in tearing aside the arrangements in the super* 
debts, the more approbation one received. structure of caste which prevent the ‘natural’ 

These elements in the, culture of the people sharpening of class antagonisms. That alone 
mitigated, but «lid not obliterate, the evils and can prepare the ground for an already belated 
strains resulting from class differences within class conflict, which will inevitably lead to the 
the caste system. And. it is the belief of the victory of the organized proletariat under the 
present author, that it is this fact, which might guidance of the True Party, 
either be labelled as a camoullagc or a conscious 
limitation of the growing ills of caste’s produc- Comments 
tive system, which prevented the progressive 

polarization of class differences. The latter It is not our purpose in the present paper 

could have led to class war in India ; but either to find fault with the Marxian view-point, 
actually did not on account of the various safe- or show up its differences with the Gandhian 
guards thus built into the social structure. method of bringing about social change through 

constructive work and satyagraha, to which the 
Mmxian (Jass and Cttsle author is personally committed. We have only 

tried to present the Marxrian view-point with re* 
According to the Marxian way of thinking, gard to caste as faithfully as possible, 
this ingenious system helped the Brahmin- But the conclusion to which we arrive is 

Kshatriya or upper class leadership to preserve i)iat, the latter is as much an idealistic system; 
itself intact through centuries. This was an instrument of social reorganization as the 
achieved by not allowing the contradictions in Indian system of four Varnas happened to be in 
the disliibution of power between class and ihe past. One may, of course; claim that Marx 
class to develop as it did in the West. worked for ‘human emancipation’, while Manu 

The contradiction between technological worked for preserving the rights and privileges 
progress and growth of population could not, of Brahmins. That is, however; a point which 
however, be solved by this ingenuity. People can be questioned and modified from the social 
remained poor, famine was followed by famine ; historian’s point of view. But we need not 
and caste persisted because it gave a feeling of indulge in that exercise for the present. 
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Sir HUGH ,BEADLE’S MESSAGE 

Labour Policy In Africa 

Writing Editorially under the caption 
“Sir Hugh Beadle’s Message” the Spectator 
of London endeavours to pin-point the 
fallacy and the impertinence of the Prime 
Minister’s Rhodesian policy which shows 
unmistakable signs of escalating wider and 
involve the whole of the black African 
continent and put in jeopardy the future of 
the white settlers there: 

The evidence niounls lhal the first phase of 
the Government’s Rhodesian policy has been a 
remarkable success. Mr. Smith’s hope that 
economic sanctions would prove a nine-days’ 
wonder has been rudely shattered : even the 
threatened oil embargo, against all expectations; 
has proved effective. As his friends abroad 
stand idly by, the dolcc vita that was while 
Rhodesia gives way to a siege economy, and the 
exodus of the disenchanted is about to begin. 

The evidence also mounts that the second 
phase of the Government’s Rhodesian policy is 
likely to prove an unmitigated disaster. This is 

the view of Sir Edgar ’Whitehead. It is 

also the view of the Queen’s representative in 
Rhodesia, the Governor, Sir Humphrey Gibbs. 
And it is the view of Sir Hugh Beadle ; hence his 
sudden flight to London last week. These men are 
not racialists, nor are they disloyal. They are men 
who know Rhodesia a good deal better than Mr. 
Wilson does, and in all probability care a great 
deal more for the future of the black man there, 
too. 

Accoruing to the Spectator as well 
as in consonance with the expressed 
views of the Rhodesian Governor Sir 


Humphrey Gibbs’ and Chief Justice Sir 
Hugh Beadle, there is no alternative to Ian 
Smith as the leader of the White Rhodesian 
and the Wilson Government must either 
negotiate with him despite African, 
Commonwealth and world pressures, or 
involve himself deeper into a mess from 
which it would find it impossible to ex¬ 
tricate itself in the end; 

Sir Hugh Beadle’s message to the Prime 
Minister was unequivocal. There is now no 
alternative to Smith as leader of the white 
Rhodesians. The economic war has merely 
strengthened his position. The idea that the 
hard-pressed populace will oust Smith and turn 
to some ‘moderate’ is on a par with the then 
Sir Anthony Eden’s notion that British troops 
had only to .set foot in Egypt for Nasser to topple. 
It is true that, if sanctions are continued and 
intensified, the Smith administration will even¬ 
tually collapse. But this will not occur before 
the July deadline accepted by the Prime Minister 
at the Lagos conference. The best estimate of 
the Governor and Sir Hugh Beadle is that it is 
more likely to take a full year, during which 
lime Rhodesia and the Rhodesian economy will 
have been reduced to total chaos, and irreparable 
hardship will have been caused to Zambia and 
Mozambique. 

t 

Sir Hugh’s conclusion, therefore; is that 
the British Government must negotiate with 
Smith. It must negotiate with him as head of 
a de facto, albeit rebel; Government; and it 
must negotiate on the basis of an immediate 
transfer to legitimate independence, with no 
intervening period of direct rule. Both Sir 
Hugh and the Governor believe that such negotia¬ 
tions, backed by the proven power of sanctions; 
would produce a settlement that would ensuro 
progress to majority rule in Rhodesia, on terms 
more favourable to the black majority than 
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those Mr, Wilson was prepared to offer before 

UDI. 

In the circumstances that have now arisen, 
the logic of this conclusion is inescapable. Yet 
when Sir Godfrey Nicholson, one of the handful 
of Tory MPs who supported Mr, Wilson on oil 
sanctions, and who is known to have had lengthy 
discussions with the Governor and Sir Hugh in 
Rhodesia, advocated it in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, the Prime Minister had the 
impertinence to accuse Sir Godfrey of having 
been ‘brainwashed.’ The truth is that if any 
one attempted to brainwash anyone, it was Mr. 
Wilson who tried to brainwash Sir Hugh Beadle 
before allowing the Chief Justice to meet Mr. 
Heath. Henre the row. But there is no 
evidence that Sir Hugh left London any less 


convinced of the need to negotiate with Mr. 
Smith. 

The Spectator concedes that pressures 
from the Organization of African Unity, 
the Commonwealth and, generally, from the 
world at large have been mountingly heavy, 
but opines that blackmail (?) whether 
from white or black has to be resisted. By 
seeking to negotiate with, till then, the 
legal Ian Smith regime which ended, as it 
was bound to do in the circumstances the 
negotiations were held, in a fiasco and the 
Wilson Government’s helplessnesis to deal 
with Smith’s UDI. Wilson would appear 
to have yielded to one kind of blackmail. 
Now, by obstinately refusing to negotiate 
with the rebel Ian Smith regime once again 
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on the basis, as the Spectator suggests, of 
an immediate “transfer of legitimate in¬ 
dependence’’ he has laid himsielf open to 
the attack that he is allowing himself to 
be blackmailed by the opposite parties who 
are really the victims of UDI. There 
would seem, however, to be one legitimate 
point in the Spectator’s criticism,—that 
the Wilson Government has, so far, proved 
itself anaemic and ineffective in African 
leadership and, despite the vole of confi¬ 
dence wrested from the Commonwealth 
recently in Lagos, Mr. Wilson has really 
been following a policy of drift in Africa 
without any set direction or objective : 

Nor, it must bo said; is tht'ie any evidence 
that the Prime Minister has changed his jiiind 
cither. It would he insulting to suggest that 
his tragic obstinacy is due to a determination to 
crush Smith, come what may; or to slick by 
his ill-advised statement, in defence of the 
egregious Mr. Jlotlomley. that Smith could 
neillier be negotiated with nor trusted. It 
must l)e assumed that lire major factor now 
determining Mr. Wilson's Rhodesian policy is 


the pressure from the Commonwealth, from the 
Organisation of African Unity, and from much 
of the world. 

These pressures are substantial, and it is 
understandable tliat the Government should heed 
them. Yet there comes a time when blackmail, 
whellu'r from white or black, has to be resisted; 
if further disaster is not to follow. British 
communities in black Africa may be in jeojrardy : 
they must be protected. A number of nations 
may leave the Commonwealth : they cannot be 
pre\ented. British assets in black Africa may 
i)e seized : this would be a bagatelle compared 
with the cost to the British economy of rescuing 
Rhodesia and Zambia from anarchy and chaos. 
But appea.semcnl is never justified. 

In a matter of weeks the time will have come 
for Mr. Wilson to negotiate with Mr. Smith. 
The negotiations may prove unsuccessful, but 
they remain the only hope. Should the Prime 
Minister refuse even to make the attempt, 
the Governor may not much longer remain silent. 
Jf Rhodesia becomes a parly political issue, and 
the rcptcscnialive of llic Queen appears to 
Mipj)ojl the pt)Ii( V of the (»pposilion, Mr. Wilson 
will Jiave only himself to Ijlainc. 



INDO-CEYLON BOXING MEET-1966 


P. MISRA 


Amateur Boxing, the manly sport, has 
been, until recently, subject to a bit of 
criticism, as to its practice particularly from 
the schoolboy age. And in that respect the 
Indian Amateur Boxing Federation and the 
State controlling body, Bengal Amateur 
Boxing Federation between them have 
already proved, by promotions of annual 


intcr-School and College Championships for 
the last 35 years, that there is no risk of 
any type of major or permanent injury to 
the boxer-participants at any time in the 
practice of the art of boxing and its inter¬ 
national competitions both among the 
adults and juvenile sectors. 





L. Bnddy D’Souza (Capt.) 


D. Swamy 


G. Rajan 


So, despite many odds amateur boxing 
marches to the summit in the country. India 
received invitations from Ceylon to send an 
Adults Team after the Indo-Ceylon 
Schools’ Boxing Meet Series has been in 
existence for seven years with visits of 
India and Ceylon Schools’ teams to each 
others’ country in alternate years since 1959, 


the Vllth Series of the said Meet having 
been completed with the 20-man Indian 
foxing Team touring Ceylon in August 
1965. And so, the Indian Adults’ Boxing 
Team after having concentrated training for 
three weeks at Calcutta left for Ceylon on 
February 15, 1966 with a team of 11 Boxers 
and three Officials. 






TM^: MODEftN FOR' 


The <wio contests held in Ceylon 
—The India—Ceylon Test at Colombo on 
J’ebruary 21 ended in a Victory for India by 
7 Contests (Won) to 2 Contests (lost). 


The Second Contest in Ceylon on February 
25 between Indian Boxing Federation Pre¬ 
sident’s Team and Amateur Boxing Federa¬ 
tion of Ceylon President’s Team also ended 



T. Siibraraaiiian 


S. 


Bljosle 


N. More 


in a rather narrow victory for the Indian Boxing Teams to Ceylon since 1948 and India 
team by 4 Contests (won) to 3 Contests has received two such visits from the Cey- 
(lost). This was the fourth visit of Indian Ion National Team twice so far. 


Editor— Ashore Chatterjee 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
77/2/1, Dharamtalla Street, Caloutta-lS. 
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ASVA 

(Compound Elixir Aswagandha) 


A Tonic based on Ayurvedic formula reinforced 
with effective Western drugs. 

Asvan. a restorative-tonic, is useful in loss of 
vigour and weakness. It stimulates the nervous 
system and increases the muscular power. 

It Is indispenssable to Athletes. Brain^ 

Workers and Students. 
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NOTES 

Was It Attempted Insurrectdon ? Consortium for food supply to the people of 

West Bengal. We had not been making an 
Mr. P. C. Sen, Chief Minister of West intensive study of those destructive displays 
Bengal, thinks that the recent demonstrations, of public feeling against the West Bengal 

acts of violence and general strikes followed Government; but we noticed how all sorts 

the pattern laid down by international of people reacted to the "bandh'\ Many said 

Communism for starting insurrections against the young men were over doing things, in a 

established governments. This would prove spirit of disapproval mixed with sympathy, 

that only the Left Communists organised all Others delivered long speeches both for and 

these attacks on Congressmen, Government against the activities of the anti-government 

officers, Offices and Transport vehicles and elements. But no one said Mr. P. C. Sen 

establishments with a view to induce the was utterly innocent of all blame. Rather, 

people to active rebellion or something very some said Mr. Sen was haughty, arrogant, 
near it. We have recollections of such uncompromising, unwilling to learn or to 

displays of popular feelings during a very admit his mistakes, and so on. Many 

long period. Wo remember how buses and Congressmen are famous for their spirit of 

trams had been burnt in the past during detachment They ignore insults, abuse and 

hartals and private cars had been stoned and ruthless criticism with an easy grace which 

railway trains attacked. In Pre-independence one seldom finds in other political types, 

days, some time in June 1947, the Calcutta- They also boost each othePs morale by 

Bombay Mail was stoned by crowds near mutual advice and adulation in a manner 

Kalyan. Wc were travelling by that train, which is worth emulation by those who are 

So that the mere fact of attacks on railway less profoundly spiritual. Thus when 

trains, buses, stations. Post offices etc., Prafulla Chandra Sen felt disheartened and 

would not necessarily prove an International wanted to resign, other Congress leaders 

Conspiracy to destroy the Ben-Subramanium cheered him up and prevented his resignation. 
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So, they have by now forgiven one another 
for all their joint stockpile of faults and they 
stand absolved of all sin to their complete 
satisfaction. 

Those who are neither Congressmen, nor 
members of the United Left Front, nor agents 
of International Communism, in fact are 
nothing but common garden tax payers and 
ordinary citizens of India, find all this 
dictatorial self-assertion by persons who are 
not very capable and irresponsible law 
breaking by others who are not at all sensible, 
quite overwhelming. The non party men and 
women want to live peacefully and as com¬ 
fortably as possible in a setting of extremely 
high taxation, intolerably short supply of 
essential commodities, useless controls, 
restrictions and a general state of all round 
uncertainty created by inexpert attempts to 
establish a pattern of socialism which has 
too many gaps in it. But they cannot live 
in peace as there are freciuent clashes of 
interests among those who rule India and 
those who want to replace them and take 
over. We know from our experience that 
the present rulers of India are inefficient. The 
aspirants to power have not given us any 
proof that they are likely to be more 
effective. The ordinary citizens and tax 
payers, therefore, appear to have no choice. 
They can, of course, form new parties with 
simple programmes of work. No rarefied poli¬ 
tical philosophy or high ideals, but just get¬ 
ting one’s money’s worth in sound, steady and 
useful administration, effective defence 
organisation and standard arrangements for 
social security. But will the Indian public 
develop that much common sense ? Mr. P. 
C. Son’s romantic colour washing of a plain 
public disapproval of his administration 
(improved upon by anti-social elements here 
and there by violence and arson) cannot 
absolve him and many other Congress leaders 
of India of their responsibility for India’s 
economic malaise. The Left, Right, Centre or 
whatever else of the political body of India 
which destroyed buses, .railway carriages and 
other property remain largely unknown. The 
general public have suffered most on account 
of their negligence in the political field and 
for allowing self-seekers and socially useless 


persons to capture political power. The 
general public are paying for their mistakes. 
We do not know how long they will go on 
paying and getting no proper return for what 
they pay. One thing is very clear, however, 
and it is the absolute urgency of more 
responsible members of the public going into 
politics. Those who have votes should 
organise to get themselves properly represen¬ 
ted by better types of men and women. 

Promises should mean nothing to the 
ordinary mortals. ]<’or we have found Ram 
Rajya has higher taxes than Aurangzeb’s 
exactions. Moreover in Ram Rajya one 
cannot have any pure gold ornaments, pure 
c/ihana sandesh or other sweets, enough rice 
to satisfy one’s appetite and numerous other 
very necessary things for good living. There 
are also not enough employment, a living 
wage, enough housing and sufficient transpor¬ 
tation arrangements. And these shortcomings 
arc only the head lines of a long list of wants 
which have slowly turned peaceful men and 
women into articulate critics of Rama's 
great array of ministers, legislators, officials 
and hangers on. The assurance that by 19(!9 
(Mahatma Gandhi’s birth centenary year) 
we shall have complete prohibition docs not 
compensate anybody for his lack of food 
in 19G6. No one is actually dying to see 
complete prohibition imposed in India ; rather 
many are actually dying as a result of mal¬ 
nutrition and undernourishment. Those 
persons who hope to become rulers of India 
by irresponsible talk or conduct at this stage 
must be disillusioned too. India does not 
want any type of communism or dictatorship 
to be forced upon her by different types of 
anti-social persons working in concert with 
the foreign enemies of India. We have had 
enough unpleasant experience of the pattern 
of socialism that Pandit Nehru designed for 
us. We now want lower taxes, higher 
incomes, full employment, universal education, 
proper supplies of essential goods and 
services .it reasonable prices, full maintenance 
of law and order, complete freedom from 
foreign aggression or interference with India’s 
sovereignty and the maximum of individual 
freedom and liberty that can exist along with 
good government on the above lines. 



Symptoms' of Good Government 

Freedom gives man certain physical and 
mental conditions of existence which stimu¬ 
late his life forces in a manner which one 
cannot find in circumstances of a repressive 
and restraining nature. If conditions are 
created by human action which hold up the 
smooth flow of wishes and their fulfilments, 
for all or most men, a very good explanation 
would bo required before impartial observ¬ 
ers should agree to call such conditions of 
life conducive to human freedom, liberty 
and progress. Mere announcements, pro¬ 
clamations or organised propaganda can¬ 
not prove the existence of true democracy 
and political freedom anywhere; for the 
reason that all acts of political banditry 
have been called liberation by the bandits 
throughout the ages and those who had not 
been quite full-fledged bandits had never 
admitted their misuse of power, privilege 
hunting, granting advantages and dipping 
freely into the nation’s coffers. It is there¬ 
fore very difficult for the public to know 
clearly, precisely and fully what goes on in 
the name of government in places far away, 
like Nagaland, Mizo Territory and so forth. 
Self-appointed enquiry agents are unreli¬ 
able as they are usually susceptible to red 
carpet treatment. One thing, however, 
proves itself by its own obviousness. It is 
lack of good government, non-existence of 
law and order, and a general want of faith 
in the government’s ability to carry on its 
work. Too many arrests, lathi charges, 
tear gas shell firing, shooting, imposition of 
curfew or Sec. 144. etc. etc., slowly under¬ 
mine government and those who are in 
power should take timely action to change 
their policy, personnel and personalities so 
that the people do not get dragged into 
lawlessness and forced to change things by 
their own effort. 

We have been told very recently that 
the ex-ruler of Bastar was “found dead’’ in 
his palace with a dozen or so other people 
too who were also dead. There was a sug¬ 
gestion that this peculiar incident of finding 
so many dead people had been of the Mizo 


pattern (whaitever that might mean). As 
far as we know the Mizos started a rebel¬ 
lion and were put down by military action. 
Are we to understand that the ex-ruler of 
JBastar started a rebellion too and was put 
down by the Indian army? If so, why did 
we not learn about this before the Madhya 
Pradesh police “found” the dead bodies in¬ 
side a palace? The Mizos also had contact 
with the Pakistanis who gave them mili¬ 
tary training and supplied them with arms. 
The dead tribals in the palace of Bastar had 
bows and arrows and rice with them. 
Would that prove their connection with 
Pakistan, China or other foreign enemies 
of India ? The ex-ruler of Bastar was eccen¬ 
tric and used to live like a Sannyasi. He 
gave away his money too and did not bother 
about protocol. He did not show any great 
respect to the Indian leaders. But then, 
there are many Indian leaders who do not 
rouse any feelings of respect in their 
vis'ilors. And one should not be “found 
dead” for such lack of adoration. The 
government authorities have ordered an 
enquiry into this strange affair and the 
public ere holding their judgment about 
this matter in check for the time being. 
ButI unilateral enquiries may not satisfy 
the people whose relations and friends 
have been found dead. 

That there can be such incidents in a 
non-violent secular democratic, (socialist) re¬ 
public in which all men are equal and share 
equally the benefits of various fundamental 
rights, is beyond the peoples’ imagination. 
That is why there has been unruly scenes 
in the Lok Sabha which do no credit to 
that high ranking body of legislators. But 
if there are men about in administrative 
power whose actions or inaction cause 
desparate reactions among the people, which 
the same administrators try to control by 
use of force in an unimaginative and ruth¬ 
less manner, then incidents occur which 
should not do so in a civilised country. No 
doubt the enquiry ordered by Government 
will expose the background of the brutal 

affair in full. 
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Populatioii Control 

The idea of replacing quantity by qual¬ 
ity has some justification for it. Though it 
cannot be accepted unconditionally. Cer¬ 
tain quantities are essentially required at 
times for the fulfilment of particular 
objectives. And there is seldom any gua¬ 
rantee that quantity control will automati¬ 
cally lead to improvement of quality. In 
the sphere of family planning and popula¬ 
tion control one may assume that people 
will be benefitted if they did not have to 
bring up large families. But there will be 
no certainty that lesser numbers of children 
will be better educated, fed, clothed and 
housed without any positive change of out¬ 
look among the people. We know many 
parents of large numbers of children who 
have brought them up remarkably well in 
spite of limited means. On the other hand 
there are rich parents with fewer children 
who have failed utterly to bring up their 
wards in a proper manner. The govemr 
menfb idea in backing population control 
Is based on hopes of reduced responsibili¬ 
ties of food supply, medical aid, education 
and social welfare. And so they spread 
the idea that having less children will be 
by itself a great social advantage. Also 
that growth of population on the same 
scale as we have experienced during re¬ 
cent years will cause great misery. In fact 
things are not quite so simple as they are 
painted to be by our family planners. We 
are spending about 100 crores of rupees 
annually for the dissemination these ideas. 
How far we shall achieve population con¬ 
trol by such propaganda and family plann¬ 
ing arrangements is anybody's guess. But 
the money will be spent. By spending Rs. 100 
crores one can bring under cultivation 
about 1,000,000 ten lakh bighas of new land 
under cultivation annually with arrange¬ 
ments for irrigation and other aids of a 
productive nature. This can give us enough 
extra food annually to feed those extra 
mouths that ordinary growth of population 
may bring into existence. There is enough 
cultivable land in India, which no one cul¬ 
tivates now, to keep us busy adding to our 


total of cultivated land for the next 200 
years. If our population grows to 650 
millions in the next 50 years or to a slightly 
bigger figure, we should not die of starva¬ 
tion if we went about it in a proper manner. 
Proper irrigation, use of fertilisers, plant 
breeding etc., should enable us to produce 
upto 2 tons of food material per acre with¬ 
out any great difiiculty. If we bring 400 
million acres of land under cultivation by 
the time our population grows to 650 
millions, we should have enough food and 
fodder for our total requirements. A large 
population is not an unmixed evil. With 
enemies on all sides, India should feel safer 
with a large population. There is only the 
question of supporting a large population. 
The answer is grow more food, work hard¬ 
er, learn to live well. A higher standard 
of living will check the growth rate auto¬ 
matically. 

Punjabi Speaking Punjab 

The glorification of Hindi at any cost 
by the Nehru Government started many 
defensive movements all over India in order 
to keep this undeserving language in its own 
place, and the idea of a Punjabi speaking 
State must have developed out of the same 
reactions. The Nehru Government could not 
find out precisely what differences existed 
between Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani and Pun¬ 
jabi and so had to lump them all together 
(along with Maithili, Bhojpuri, Maghdi, the 
Eastern Rajasthani languages etc., etc.) and 
to show that 46 per cent of the people of 
India had Hindi as their language (instead 
of 10 per cent which should be nearer the 
truth). Now that the Congress have agreed 
to create a Punjabi State, many Punjabis 
are discovering ^at their mother-tongue Is 
Hindi. The people of some Himalayan 
States are also of the opinion that they are 
Hindi speaking. And all this is going to 
cause more languagewise divisions. If only 
people remembered that the use of a parti¬ 
cular language was of lesser importance 
than the purpose for which it was used, 
there would have been greater efforts at 
education in India, with special reference to 



the Hindi speakers, than had been waste- 
fully devoted to establish Hindi <m a hi^ 
pedestal for no rhyme or reason. For the 
basic assumption that all nations must have 
a single common language is incorrect. 
Two persons speaking the same language 
quite often fail to understand each 
other if one is a nuclear physicist and 
the other a bumpkin. Education and not a 
common language creates the ground for 
fuller communication between citizens. The 
majority of Hindi speakers, for instance, 
cannot understand cultured Hindi for lack 
of education. An educated Bengali, Marathi 
or Gujrati can understand high flown Hindi 
much better than the peasant from Uttar 
Pradesh. This linguistic complex which is 
India, therefore, has a more fundamental 
cause of disunity and lack of easy commu¬ 
nication in it than the mere existence of 
many languages. This is intellectual and 
cultural inequality. There are many mil¬ 
lions of highly educated people in India 
and then there are more and more millions 
of part educated, half educated, uneducated 
and primitives who cannot think together, 
act together or even live together without 
causing upheavals. Had the Nehru period 
Congressmen thought of creating common 
levels of education, culture, thoughts and 
emotions throughout India, instead of using 
“facts and figures” and arguments for 
establishing Hindi as a common language 
for all India, there would have been no 
linguistic States with big minorities every¬ 
where, nor Nagalaiids, Mizo territories or 
Bastars brought about by the sheer force 
of clashes of culture. 

It would appear that almost all Sikhs 
are Punjabi speaking and the Hindus or 
Aryas are Hindi speaking in the Punjab. 
We had been of the opinion in the past that 
all Punjabis spoke Punjabi and used either 
the Gurumukhi or the Urdu Script for 
writing. But we have now come to recognize 
that many Punjabis are Hindi speaking and 
that they are going to form a separate State. 
Will Hindi be used for purposes of govern¬ 
ment in this non-Punjabi Punjab or Eng¬ 
lish? For we believe the non-Punjabi 


Punjabis wjU be better off for self-estpi^l 
son if they used English as their StatijiS 
language. | 

Foreigners Assist Clear Thinking 

The usual run of foreigners who come 
to India for sight seeing or for making 
their own private enquiries, do not take: 
the trouble to teach Indiar^ anything.' 
They, rather, like to admire what they see 
or to agree with whatever they hear, no 
matter how imreal certatin things may 
appear. The reason is quite simple. There 
are some Indians who like to go out of their 
way to meet foreigners and to enlighten 
them about this ancient land. In the back 
of their minds they have an illogical as- , 
sumption which is that they are intellec¬ 
tually and ethnically connected with the an¬ 
cient Indians who built the Mamallapuram 
Temples and the Taj Mahal; painted the 
Ajanta Caves, founded the various schools 
of thought and performed all those other 
great tasks of civilisation which made 
India glorious in the past. So that our self- 
elected or State-appointed spiritual-intellec¬ 
tual guides are never contradicted by know¬ 
ledgeable foreigners who prefer to listen to 
rather than voice any opinions. We have 
therefore an easy time with foreigners 
when we preach non-violence, prohibition, 
advancement of undeveloped countries or 
the abstract principles of government or 
foreign relations to these very eager and 
apparently highly receptive foreign visi¬ 
tors. But this time at the plenary meeting 
of the ECAFB at Delhi, the foreign speakers 
who followed Mrs. Gandhi appeared to 
have their own opinions on various sub¬ 
jects. This somehow threw new light on 
India’s unilateral claims upon the world at 
large for financial assistance. Mrs. Gandhi 
had found nothing wrong with the assump¬ 
tion that the world owed much to undeve¬ 
loped countries in a negative manner and 
had therefore the obligation to produce 
economic aid in settlement! of that “debt”. 

This interpretation of the white man's 
burden must have originated in the Kam- 
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Population Control 

The idea of replacing quantity by qual¬ 
ity has some justification for it. Though it 
cannot be accepted unconditionally. Cer¬ 
tain quantities are essentially required at 
times for the fulfilment of particular 
objectives. And there is seldom any gua¬ 
rantiee that quantity control will automati¬ 
cally lead to improvement of quality. In 
the sphere of family planning and popula¬ 
tion control one may assume that people 
will be benefitted if they did no-ti have to 
bring up large families. But there will be 
no certainty that lesser numbers of children 
will be better educafied, fed, clothed and 
housed without any positive change of out¬ 
look among the people. We know many 
parents of large numbers of children who 
have brought them up remarkably well in 
spitle of limited means. On the other hand 
there are rich parents with fewer children 
who have failed utterly to bring up their 
wards in a proper manner. The govem- 
menfis idea in backing population control 
is based on hopes of reduced responsibili¬ 
ties of food supply, medical aid, education 
and social welfare. And so they spread 
the idea that having less children will be 
by itself a great social advantage. Also 
that growth of population on the same 
scale as we have experienced during re¬ 
cent years will cause great misery. In fact 
things are not quite so simple as they are 
painted tb be by our family planners. We 
are spending about 100 crores of rupees 
annually for the dissemination these ideas. 
How far we shall achieve population con¬ 
trol by such propaganda and family plann¬ 
ing arrangements is anybody’s guess. But 
the money will be spent. By spending Rs. 100 
crores one can bring under cultivation 
about 1,000,000 ten lakh bighas of new land 
under cultivation annually with arrange¬ 
ments for irrigation and other aids of a 
productive nature. This can give us enough 
extra food annually to feed those extra 
mouths that ordinary growth of population 
may bring into existence. There is enough 
cultivable land in India, which no one cul¬ 
tivates now, to keep us busy adding to our 


total of cultivated land for the next 200 
years. If our population grows to 650 
millions in the next 50 years or to a slightly 
bigger figure, we should not die of starva¬ 
tion if we went about it in a proper manner. 
Proper irrigation, use of fertilisers, plant 
breeding etc., should enable us to produce 
upto 2 tons of food material per acre with¬ 
out any great difficulty. If we bring 400 
million acres of land under cultivation by 
the time our population grows to 650 
millions, we should have enough food and 
fodder for our total requirements. A large 
population is not an unmixed evil. With 
enemies on all sides, India should feel safer 
with a large population. There is only the 
question of supporting a largo population. 
The answer is grow more food, work hard¬ 
er, learn to live well. A higher standard 
of living will check the growth rate auto¬ 
matically. 

Punjabi Speaking Punjab 

The glorification of Hindi at any cost 
by the Nehru Government started many 
defensive movements all over India in order 
to keep this undeserving language in its own 
place, and the idea of a Punjabi speaking 
State must have developed out of the same 
reactions. The Nehru Government could not 
find out precisely what differences existed 
between Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani and Pun¬ 
jabi and so had to lump them all together 
(along with Maithili, Bhojpuri, Maghdi, the 
Eastern Rajasthani languages etc., etc.) and 
to show that 46 per cent of the people of 
India had Hindi as their language (instead 
of 10 per cent which should be nearer the 
truth). Now that the Congress have agreed 
to create a Punjabi State, many Punjabis 
are discovering &at their mother-tongue is 
Hindi. The people of some Himalayan 
States are also of the opinion that they are 
Hindi speaking. And all this is going to 
cause more languagewise divisions. If only 
people remember'ed that the use of a parti¬ 
cular language was of lesser importance 
than the purpose for which it was used, 
there would have been greater efforts at 
education in India, with special reference to 



the Hindi speakers, than had been waste- 
fully devoted to establish Hindi on a hi^ 
pedestal for no rhyme or reason. For the 
basic assumption that all nations must have 
e single common language is incorrect. 
Two persons speaking the same language 
quite often fail to undemtand each 
other if one is a nuclear physicist and 
the other a bumpkin. Education and not a 
common language creates the ground for 
fuller communication between citizens. The 
majority of Hindi speakers, for instance, 
cannot understand cultured Hindi for lack 
of education. An educated Bengali, Marathi 
or Gujrati can understand high flown Hindi 
much better than the peasant from Uttar 
Pradesh. This linguistic complex which is 
India, therefore, has a more fundamental 
cause of disunity and lack of easy commu¬ 
nication in it than the mere existence of 
many languages. This is intellectual and 
cultural inequality. There are many mil¬ 
lions of highly educated people in India 
and then there are more and more millions 
of part educated, half educated, uneducated 
and primitives who cannot think together, 
act together or even live together without 
causing upheavals. Had the Nehru period 
Congressmen thought of creating common 
levels of education, culture, thoughts and 
emotions throughout India, instead of using 
“facts and figures” and arguments for 
establishing Hindi as a common language 
for all India, there would have been no 
linguistic States with big minorities every¬ 
where, nor Nagalahds, Mizo territories or 
Bastars brought about by the sheer force 
of clashes of culture. 

It would appear that almost aU Sikhs 
are Punjabi speaking and the Hindus or 
Aryas are Hindi speaking in the Punjab. 
We had been of the opinion in the past that 
all Punjabis spoke Punjabi and used either 
the Gurumukhij or the Urdu Script for 
writing. But we have now come to recognize 
that many Punjabis are Hindi speaking and 
that they are going to form a separate State. 
Will Hindi be used for purposes of govern¬ 
ment in this non-Punjabi Punjab or Eng¬ 
lish? For we believe the non-Punjabi 


Punjabis will be better off ^ 

Sion if they used English as their State 
language. 

Foi%igiters Assist Clear Thinking 

The usual run of foreigners who come 
to India for sight seeing or for making 
their own private enquiries, do not take 
the trouble to teach Indians anything. 
They, rather, like to admire what they see 
or to agree with whatever they hear, nd 
matter how unreal certain things may 
appear. The reason is quite simple. There 
are some Indians who like to go out of their 
way to meet foreigners and to enlighten 
them about this ancient land. In the back 
of their minds they have an illogical as¬ 
sumption which is that they are intellec¬ 
tually and ethnically connected with the an¬ 
cient Indians who built the Mamallapuram 
Temples and the Taj Mahal; painted the 
Ajanta Caves, founded the various schools 
of thought and performed all those other 
great tasks of civilisation which made 
India glorious in the past. So that our self- 
elected or State-appointed spiritual-intellec¬ 
tual guides are never contradicted by know¬ 
ledgeable foreigners who prefer to listen to 
rather than voice any opinions. We have 
therefore an easy time with foreigners 
when we preach non-violence, prohibition, 
advancement of undeveloped countries or 
the abstract principles of government or 
foreign relations to these very eager and 
apparently highly receptive foreign visi¬ 
tors. But this time at the plenary meeting 
of the ECAFE at Delhi, the foreign speakers 
who followed Mrs. Gandhi appeared to 
have their own opinions on various sub¬ 
jects. This somehow threw new light on 
India’s unilateral claims upon the world at 
large for financial assistance. Mrs. Gandhi 
had found nothing wrong with the assump¬ 
tion that the world owed much to undeve¬ 
loped countries in a negative manner and 
had therefore the obligation to produce 
economic aid in settlementf of that “debt”. 

This interpretation of the white man^s 
burden must have originated in the Kam- 
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raj Camp of the Congress; for Mrs. Gandhi 
does not come from a background of beg 
borrow types. The ECAFE members from 
other countries made it clear that undeve¬ 
loped countries had no claims on foreign 
aid in an unqualified sense. Foreign aid 
would be slowly becoming less and less, and 
the undeveloped countries had better get 
developed as best as they could or depend 
more and more on their own natural re¬ 
sources and man power. We have pointed 
out, time and again, in these columns dur¬ 
ing the last numerous years that India’s 
greatest wealth is her man power. If all 
men worked eight hours a day they would 
surely produce value in various shapes and 
forms worth anything from five to ten 
rupees per day. Giving a work period per 
annum of 300 days and 150 million workers 
India should produce an annual income of 
Rs. 22500,000,0001- without going in for ex¬ 
pensive machinery and foreign aid. But the 
foreigners who guided Pandit Nehrti and 
the Indians who pretended to know all, 
helped the Congress Government of India 
to push the country into a terrifying morass 
of indebtedness and general penury. Had we 
gone in for economic planning only to the 
extent that we found our own resources 
enough for the purpose and had we not neg¬ 
lected our man power and other physical 
resources in the manner that we had been 
doing for eighteen years ; our own foreign 
exchange earnings would have been suffi¬ 
cient for our industrial development and 
military purposes. The fact that we have 
now to spend about half of our foreign ex¬ 
change earnings in imports of food, payment 
of interests and capital on borrowings and 
in paying for things which we might have 
produced within the country if we tried to 
do so during the last 18 years, prove the 
utter lack of a sense of realities that one 
found among our planners and the top men 
of the Congress party. It would appear 
that the profession of politics that has deve¬ 
loped in India since the end of the Second 
World War has attracted many colourful 
personalities into it, who have not the same 
genius for material achievements as they 


have for weaving unreal patterns of economy, 
state craft and political philosophy. So the 
workers of India, who produce the meagre 
national dividend of this large country and 
live in poverty, have nothing to hope from 
the thoughts and actions of India’s Right or 
Left armies of politicians. They are all very 
willing to let us follow them and be ruled 
by them, without trying to learn anything 
useful for a nation of undernourished, ill- 
housed, uneducated and very partially em¬ 
ployed people who also lack medical aid, 
communications, credit facilities and social 
security. So that the Indian people .should 
look for new leaders if they wished to be led. 
The best thing for India would be to do 
without professional politicians ; for they 
could never be trusted to do what is possible 
and necessary as against achieve various im¬ 
possibilities. Simple folk as we Indians are 
we require simple managers of our simple 
affairs. But how can one get such men and 
women ? Surely by looking among our 
teachers, businessmen of small calibre, 
scientists, lawyers, doctors, engineers etc., 
etc. We have no superior ambitions but 
only want to live well and enable others 
to live well too. 

Arising out of the discussions at the 
ECAFE meeting referred to, “Mr. J. Caim- 
cross, representative of the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organisation, explained that by 
intensive use of land it has been possible in 
Taiwan to have four times as many men per 
unit of land for agriculture as in In^a. 
This has increased production per hectare 
‘Several times’,” Continuing his talk Mr. 
Caimeross told the members present how 
“production of food in the underdeveloped 
countries had declined by 3% during the 
last five years. Per capita availability in 
the world had however remained the same, 
because the production of developing coun¬ 
tries had increased.” The under developed 
have, by importing food, wasted their 
foreign exchange resources which would 
have been better used for their needs of 
development. 

Mr. Li Kwoh of the Republic of China 
said that it was a necessary condition of the 



proper utilisation of human resources that 
education and health should be well looked 
after. If a nation wanted to use its human 
resources in a proper and full manner, it 
should devote more attention to the people’s 
health and education, even at the cost of 
cutting down expenses of industrial deve¬ 
lopment. 

All these go to prove the thesis that 
India’s planning has been unrealistic and 
faulty. Unfortunately nothing is being done 
about it excepting hand to mouth adjust¬ 
ments for regaining a semblance of normalcy. 
The Proposed “Bandh” 

The United Left Front, that is a handful 
of political leaders who do not approve of 
the Congress governments of India and her 
States, have declared that they are arrang¬ 
ing a general stoppage of work in West 
Bengal on the 6th of April. In making 
this declaration they have taken it for 
granted that their wishes are the same as 
the wishes of the people of West Bengal. 
In this assumption they have followed the 
same illogical process of unreason that the 
Congressmen follow when they act for 
the peoples of India and the States; for all 
leaders in India, of left or right denomina¬ 
tion, just thrive by arrogating to themselves 
all sorts of mandatory powers which nobody 
really gives them. Admittedly we have 
our elections and some men and women arc 
returned to the legislatures by a majority of 
votes; but that does not prove at all that 
the people are agreed upon doing this or 
that from time to time. When the various 
parties put up candidates at election time 
they do not declare their policy in regard 
to all existing problems facing the nation. 
About problems that might arise subse¬ 
quently, their attitude would naturally be 
unknown. So, when matters of great im¬ 
portance arise, neither the leaders in power 
nor the opposition can work on easy as¬ 
sumptions about the will of the people, but 
they always do. The government’s food 
policy and management of the affairs of the 
nation can always come under criticisrn and 
unless they can prove that the nation is be¬ 
hind them (not merely their own political 


party) they should prove their point 
seeWng a re-election. If they do not and ^ 
mass demonstrations go on and the public ;| 
suffer, the government would lose prestige. 
Those who organise these demonstrations f. 
should also seek more precise assessment 
of public opinion by calling to conference 
the leading non-political members of the 
public in large enough numbers and by 
discussing with them the points of dispute. 
The so-called leftists have not done this and 
are going ahead with their preparations for 
a “bandh” unilaterally and ignoring public 
opinion. It is necessary that all political 
leaders of India should learn to respect 
public opinion. The creation of “public 
opinion” of a synthetic type by official pro¬ 
paganda or by uprorious conduct cannot 
justify any action of government or of the 
opposition. i i ' ‘ 

Foreign Capital 1 ' 

Foreigners have much wealth. The U.S.A. 
have an annual national income of more 
than 600000,000000 dollars that is about 
300000 crores of rupees which is roughly 
20000 times more than India’s national in¬ 
come. The British have a national income 
of 30000,000000 pounds. Then there are the 
Germans, the Japanese, the French, the 
Swedes, the Dutch and the great ^uth 
American States. These nations have 
reached their affluence by their own effort 
and by having their governments intelli¬ 
gently managed by competent persons. 

Prime Minister’s Tour 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of 
India, made her first tour of foreign countries 
recently. She called on General de Gaulle, 
President of France, when she broke journey 
at Paris. M. Pompidou, the French Prime 
Minister, was also present at the second 
Conference Mrs. Gandhi had in France. On 
the whole this short halt created an at¬ 
mosphere for more intensive collaboration 
between France and India in the cultural, 
scientific and economic spheres. Gen. de 
Gaulle’s reactions to the discussions he had 
with Mrs. Gandhi were friendly and favour¬ 
able. It is believed that as a result of these 
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discussions closer relations will develop be- them that Pakistan’s first invasion of 


tween the two countries in commerce, 
industry, exchange of scientific and technical 
knowledge and in cultural fellowship. France 
had been showing an aloofness from the 
accepted trends of international relations 
and Mrs. Gandhi’s visit has helped to break 
the ice at least in so far as Indo-French rela¬ 
tions were concerned. 

Mrs. Gandhi, after her talks in France, 
went on to the U.S.A. to have discussions 
with President Johnson. She had various 
matters to settle and clear up and her 
achievements were considerable when one 
takes into account the time at her disposal 
and the attitude of the U.S.A. since the 
Indo-Pakistan military clashes. President 
Johnson was much impressed by Mrs. 
Gandhi’s exposition of India’s case and 
agreed to carry out several schemes imme¬ 
diately. The most important and urgent 
thing was supply of food. President John¬ 
son agreed to get an additional allotment of 
3.5 million tong of American foodgrains to 
India and made an appeal to other countries 
to help India with foodgrains, fertilizers, 
shipping or funds. Over and above this 
bulk aid in foodgrains the U.S.A. agreed 
to supply to India 200,000 tons of corn, 150 
million lbs., of vegetable oils, 125 million 
lbs. of milk powder, 325,000 to 700,000 bales 
of cotton and 2 to 4 million lbs. of tobacco. 
There were also talks about assistance in 
the field of agriculture and industry and 
financial assistance through the World 
Bank or other effective channels. The 
PL 480 Funds in India in rupees were to be 
drawn upon for setting up a 300 million dollar 
Indo-American Foundation for the advance¬ 
ment of learning in India. This was an ex¬ 
pression of the interest that the U.S.A. 
had in the development of India on right 
lines. Mrs. Gandhi’s address to the business 
men of the U.S.A., of whom 1000 attended 
the gathering, created sound interwt in in¬ 
vestments in India among private capitalists 
of that country. She assured them of equal 
treatment and security and they respondied 
favourably to her assurances. Mrs. Gandhi 
met many groups of persons in the U.S.A. 
who questioned her about Kashmir and Indo- 
Pak relations. Mrs. Gandhi explained to 


Kashmir was an act of aggression as had 
been admitted by the U.N. Her failure 
to vacate that aggression automatically 
cancelled any ideas of a plebiscite. Her 
second invasion of Kashmir was an act of 
war and had no justification wjiatsoever. 
India was a secular democratic republic and 
no power had any right to demand or sug¬ 
gest a partition of India on a religious basis. 

On her way back to India Mrs. Gandhi 
halted for some hours in the London Air 
Port during which period she had discus¬ 
sions with the British Prime Minister. Mr. 
Wilson, who had recently won an over¬ 
whelming victory in a general election, was 
much impressed by the talks he had with 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi. The stiffness that had 
crept into Indo-British relations since the 
Pakistani invasion of Indian territory in 
September 1965, was largely dissipated by 
these talks. Mrs. Gandhi made India’s 
position clear, removed doubts and proved 
the merits of the policy she would follow 
remarkably well. Indo-British relations 
should now develop freely and without any 
inhibitions. 

Mrs. Gandhi’s next stop was at Moscow 
where she was received by Mr. Kosygin, 
Prime Minister of the U.S.S.R. The latter 
was informed about the activities of the 
Chinese and of Pakistan with particular 
reference to their hostile attitude towards 
India. The Pakistani leaders had taken 
full advantage of the Tashkent agreement, 
but had not carried out their obligations 
arising out of it to the fullest. Hostile 
action against India continued. The Chinese 
were aiding and abetting anti-Indian acts 
by Pakistan. Mr. Kosygin’s reactions to all 
this cannot be clearly gauged at this stage. 
It is hoped that he would be taking up the 
matter with Pakistan. The relations that 
exist between the U.S.S.R. and the People’s 
Republic of China are largely conjectural. 
One would be very rash to draw substantive 
conclusions from what one could verify as 
true. TRiere is no such thing as sure ground 
in foreign relations. But what is uncertain 
and unknown can be avoided in the sphere 
of live assumptions which guide naticaaal 
policy. j' 



RASH BEHARI BOSE AS A REVOLUTIONARY 

UMA MUKHERJEE 


^Contd. from ihe previous issue 


Sachindra Nath Sanyal and Chandernagore 
Revolutionaries 

In 1913, Sachindra Nalh Sanyal, the chief 
leader of the Benares group of revolutionaries, 
came from Benares to Calcutta. Although he was 
already acquainted with Rash Behari Bose during 
the latter’s visits to Benares in 1912, yet he was 
not closely drawn to the latter until this time. 
During this period intimacy grew between 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal, the leader of the Benares 
Anusilan Sainili, renamed as Young Men’s Asso¬ 
ciation, and Rash Behari Bose, Moti Lai Roy and 
Srish Chandra Chose of Chamlernagore through 
Pratul Chandra Canguli and Arnrita Lai 
Hazra.-“ The question of organizing a revolution 
in India jointly by the Bengal, the Punjab and 
the L.P, levolutionarics was seriously discussed 
and assessed by thoin. Besides, during this period 
intimate personal contacts were also established 
between Rash Behari Bose and Jalindra Nath 
Mukherjee through the instrumentality, of 
Amarendra Nath Chatterjee at the “Sraraajivi 
Sarnabaya.” In 1913 was held a secret meeting 
of these three icvolutionaries under the Panchabaii 
trees at Dakhineswar near Calcutta, where they 
discussed and devised a plan of armed rising, 
modelled on the Rising of 1357, with the help of 
the British Imlian Army. After this, Rash Behari 


26. Vide Pratul Chandra Ganguli’s Viplavir 
Jiban-Dnrshan (Prabasi, Chaitra, 1368 B.S). 

Ilis claim that he introduced Rash Behari Bose 
to Sachindra Nath Sanyal in 1913 does not fit 
in with facts. From the Intelligence Branch 
Report on Benares as a Centre of Revolutionary 
Activity, prepared by Denham in June 1915, we 
come to learn that during his visits to Benares 
in 1912 Rash Behari had had secret talks with 
the Benares revolutionaries then led by Sachindra 
Nath Sanyal. Both Nalini Mohan Mukherjee and 
Biseswar Goswami have informed the present 
writer independently that they met Rash Behari 
for the first time in Benares as early as 1912. 


had also been to the Fort William to sound the 
feedings of the local Sepoys and Havildars,^'' but 
could not make much headway in that direction. 
The passion for revolution had, however, seized 
his mind completely by this lime. His contact with 
Jatindra Nath Mukherjee added a new impulse 
to his revolutionary passion. In him Rash Behari 
discovered a real leader of men and so he asked 
him to lake charge of the Bengal front should 
such an eventuality arise, in the future. Rash 
Behari also requested Moti Lai Roy to pay a 
p(.Tsonal visit to Pondicherry in order to obtain 
the blessings of Sri Aurobindo for the <^»n- 
tcmplated armed ri.sing. In pursuance of this 
request Moti Lai Roy set out for Pondicherry 
in the guise of an Englishman with Sudarshan 
Chatterjee as his waiter. After three 
months’ stay wfth Sri Aurobindo (Sept.-Nov. 
1913) Moti Lai returned to Chandernagore with 
Ihe latter’s moral sanction to the cause. 

Bengal Revoliuionaries on Touring Mission 

According to plan, Pratul Chandra Ganguli 
of the Anusilan Samiti undertook lours in early 
1914 to Benares, Ayodhya, Lucknow, Cawnpore 
and Agra, while Rash Behari himself visited 
Benares, Delhi and Lahore with the object of 
mobilising the scattered forces into a revolutionary 
upsurge, According to Amarendra Nath Chatterjee, 
jalindra Nath also accompanied Rasli Behari to 
Benares to forge personal contacts with the 
Benares group of revolutionaries then led by 
Sachindia Nath Sanyal. But Rash Behari’s work 


27. Vide the letters of Amarendra Nath 
Chatterjee dated 4. 8. 54 and'‘4. 9. MTneor- 
porated in Dr. Jadugopal Mukherjee’s Bengali 
work Viplavi Jiboner Smriti as well as the 
former’s unpublished Bengali MSS on “Bharater 
Swadhinatar Itihas” lying at present in the 
custody of his family at Uttarpara (p. 34). 
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in that sector was cut short by the Delhi searches 
of February 1914, resulting in the arrest of Amir 
Chantl, Abaci Behari and a few others as well as 
in the issue of a warrant for his own arrest 
(February 20, 1914). Immediately after this 
Rash Behari fled to Chandernagore a French 
colony, to escape arrest. During this 
period a constant companion to Rash Behari was 
Srish Chandra Ghose who tried his utmost to 
protect his revolutionary comrade from all possible 
peril. The room of his house in which Rash 
Behari pul up at this time was constantly kept 
under lock and key from outside, and Rash 
Behari had to perform his daily ablutions under 
cover of darkness. Food was also supplied to 
him with the utmost secrecy. On March 8, 1914 
his house was suddenly searched by the Calcutta 
police headed by Mr. Denham and Mr. Tegart, 
but in spite of their best efforts no trace of 
Rash Behari could be obtained although Rash 
Behari was not then far away from his dwelling 
house. About this police raid the Weekly Report 
of the Bengal Intelligeiwc Branch dated July 29. 
1914 stales that "he (Rash Behari) was present 
at home on the night his house was searched at 
Chandernagore, and actually wahdied the search 
from behind a mango tree in his garden close 
by”. This report finds corroboration also in 
Bejon Behari Bose's articles on “Nirav Viplavi 
Srish Chandra” as published in monthly Pravarlak 
during 1958-1959. There the writer observes ibat 
Srish Chandra (diose who could somehow anti¬ 
cipate the coming danger, managed to keep Rash 
Behari in hiding in the vicinity of his house at 
midnight, and as soon us the police had left the 
premises, the much-wanted man appeared on the 
scene. The same source also relates that following 
this polire raid Srish Chandra arranged for Rash 
Behari’s slay at Hatkhola for some time under the 
care of Narendra Nath Banerjee. 

Rash IMuiri's Letter to his Father 

Meanwhile the political situation of the 
country was rapidly taking a critical turn, and 
Rash Behai i’s slay at Chandernagore was also 
coming to an abrupt end. He preferred the 
perils of adventure to his safely in hiding for 
an indefinite length of lime. His passion for 
revolution soon led him to undertake once again 
organizing work in Northern India. Before he 


went underground with the warrant of 
arrest dogging bis footsteps and a Punjab 
Government announcement of a reward of Rs. 5,000 
(later enhanced to Rs. 12,000 or more) for his 
detection, he posted a touching letter from Calcutta 
to his father at Simla (early April, 1914) which, 
in part, reads as follows : 

"After crores of salutations, my submission 
is that you have surely heard by this time 
that I am now entangled in a net of dangers of 
the most terrible nature. Though God knows Ujat 
I am wholly innocent, yet through the influence 
of my stars, I am today in the eyes of all, an 
accused in the Delhi case. This is perhaps my 
last letter. But I trust you will never look upon 
me as faithless and guilty. I say in the name of 
God that I am wholly innocent. Be that as it 
may, everything is happening through the in¬ 
fluence of stars and I too am being drifted along 
in their revolutions. What can I do ? Man can 
never alter fate. Besides, when the most mighty 
Government is ray antagonist, it will be extremely 
difficult (for me) to obtain justice in the Court. 
However, whatever is decreed by fale, will come 
to happen. I had been dreaming of how you 
niigiiL get happiness at the end of your life, when 
the ti-rrible boll from heaven fell. Don’t waste 
money for nothing by engaging pleader for me, 
for it is almost an impossibility to fight against 
the Government .... 1 resign everything into 
the hands of God ; do pray to Him for my 
W'elfare.”-'* 

Rash lieharFs New Headquarters at Benares 

Since ihe issue of a warrant for his arrest 
in F’ebruary 1914, Rash Behari Bose began to 
rarry on his revolutionary activities from behind 
the scenes. After spending a few weeks A 
Chandernagore in concealment, he finally left 
Bengal and made his new headquarters at 


28. The Intelligence Branch Records of the 
Government of West Bengal preserve to this day 
the official English translation of the aforesaid 
letter of Rash Behari (originally written in 
Bengali) to his father bearing the Calcutta 
postmark reaching his father at Simla on April 
9, 1914. 



Benares. At Benares he worked as an under¬ 
ground revolutionary from April 1914 to 
January 1915. During this period he put up 
for a few months in the house of a retired health 
officer at Missir Pokhra, At day time he did 
not generally stir out of doors and would come 
out only'after dusk to meet his comrades either 
.It the ghats of the Ganges or on the river bed. 
The skill and ingenuity with which he kept him¬ 
self concealed at this period from the gaze of 
the police, surprisjul even his enemies. The 
special Commissioners appointed in the Benares 
Conspiracy Case observed in this connection : 

“It is a remarkable fact that Rash Behari, 
though a reward was offered for Kis arrest and 
his photograph had been widely circulated, should 
have succeeded in living in Benares during 
nearly the whole of the year 1914 without the 
police being aware of his presence”-^ 

At Benares Rash Behari gave a new 
momentum to the revolutionary forces and 
“practically look charge of the movement” with 
Saehindra Nath Sanyal as his chief lieutenant. 
The main plank of his operation was to organize 
an armed rising by the Bengal, the Punjab and 
the U.P. revolutionaries acting in unison with 
the British Indian army. Among the persons 
who used to frequent the Missir Pokhra resi¬ 
dence of Rash Behari we come across Saehindra 
Nath Sanyal. Nalini Mohan Mukherjec, Narendra 
Nath Banerji, Preo Nath Rhatlacharya, Bihhuti 
Bhusan Haidar. Ashulosh Roy. Manmalha 
Biswas etc. To these persons Rash Behari often 
explained the mechanism of bombs and revolvers 
a.s well as the technique to operate them. The 
bombs were of the Chandernagore type whose 
cap remained detached from the main body 
of the bomb and only at the time of throwing it 
the cap was attached to cause percussion. On 
November 18, 1914, while Rash Behari was 
examining some bombs recently brought from 
Calcutta, two bomb caps suddenly exploded 
producing an alarming sound and causing 


29. Vide the Judgment in the Benares 
Conspiracy Case, dated 14.2.1916; as reported 
in the Statesman on the following date. 


severe injuries to Rash Behari’s persoit.-’i’ 
Saehindra Nath Sanyal also was slightly injured. 

Pingley s Contact with Rash Behari 

Immediately after this accident Rash Behari 
changed his residence from Missir Pokhra to 
Bangalitola in Benares and thence, to a house on 
the Harish Chandra Ghat Road®". While living 
at Bangalitola, he was visited by V.G. Pingley, 
a Marathi youngman of Telcgaon of the Poona 
district. After the break-up of the Samartha 
Vidyalaya of which he was a student®', Pingley 
had been to America in 1911 to join the 
University at Seattle ; but, within a short lime 
he was caught in the whirlwind of GhadfS 
politics in America, and returned home as a 
confirmed Ghadarite on November 20, 1914. 
Through the instrumentality of Salyen .Sen, his 
companion, & nephew of Bejoy Krishna Roy of 
Jatindra Nath Mukherjee’s parly, Pingley soon 
came into touch with Jatin Mukherjee and with 
a letter of introduction from the latter met Rash 
Behari at Benares. Pingley informed Rash 
Behari of the arrival of thousands of Ghadar 
men in the Punjab with the avowed object of 
consummating a revolution in India and of the 
prospective arrival of a few more thousands 
after the movement was set on foot. 

A veteran organizer of conspiracy, Rash 
Behari sent Pingley accompanied by Saehindra 


.30 In Bcngalilola Rash Btihari had 
frequently to change his residence, from 
Madanpura to Dehnalhpura, from Debnathpura 
to Khalispura etc. just to escape the notice of 
the police. It is also to be noted that during Jiis 
periodic change of residence he used to put on 
masked attire. Rash Behari in the dress of a 
Punjabi or a Palhan was a very common feature. 

31. For a brief idea of the Samartha 
Vidyalaya and its connection with the National 
Council of Education, Bengal; see the book 
entitled The Origins of the National Edueation 
Movement (Calcutta, 1957; p. 130) written by 
the present writer jointly with H. Mukherjee. 
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NatJi Sanyal to the Punjab to gather first-hand 
information of the Punjab situation. It is to 
be observed in this eonnertion that in October, 
1914 several thousands of Sikhs of the Chadar 
parly had actually arrived in the Punjab with 
the mission of organizing a revolution in 
India. These men ineludcd Nawab Khan, Mula 
Singh, Nidhon Singh, Udham Singh and many 
others. In eouriie of Novembcr-December, 1914 
a few “actions” were planned and even attempted 
by these men, but all proved abortive. The two 
major limitations from which the exclusive 
Gfuular conspiracy in India suffered were that it 
larked in leadershij) capable of unifying the 
small hands of conspirators acting under minor 
leaders fsuch as Nidhon Singh or Mula Singh 
or Nawab Khan) into an organised revolutionary 
party, and, secondly; it lacked arms and 
ammunition. These Chadar men hardly knew 
the techni<fue of bomb manufacture and the 
revolvers in their possession were also too in- 
adequaU; for the purpose. 

Pinglcy in Punjab 

A natural result of these abortive attempts 
was a temporary lull in the Chadar activities. 
For a lime they seemed to be groping in the 
dark, knowing not which way to move. At this 
psychological moment the despatch of Pingley 
by Rash Rehari to the Punjab appeared as a 
veritable god-send. Pinglcy met Amar Singh, 
Nidhon Singh, Karlar Singh, Parmanand and 
Ram Saran Das in Kapurthala and held out to 
them the possibility of co-operation of the 
Bengal revolutionaries with their cause. Shortly 
after this an important meeting was held at the 
Virpali Dharmasala, Amritsar (December 31, 
1914) and attended by Kartar Singh, Parmanand. 
llarnam Singh, I, Pinglcy; Nidhon Singh, 
Ralwant Singh, Mula Singh and others. From 
judicial records we learn that at this meeting 
“the revolution was discussed, the looting of 
treasuries again mooted, the contribution of 
money considered, the seduction of troops, the 
collecti<in of arms, the preparation of bombs, and 
the commission of dacoities brought into pro¬ 
minence.” “Part of the gathering,” the judicial 
records state further, “adjourned to Sant Gulab 
Singh’s Dharmasala, where an experimental 
bomb was made and tried with success, and the 


proposal originally made by Pingley to bring up 
a Bengali expert adopted”®^. 

Sachindra Nath Sanyal also met a number 
of Chadar revolutionists in the Punjab and 
discussed with them the prospects of bomb¬ 
making under the direction of a Bengali leader, 
viz.. Rash Behari Bose. Not merely a resolu¬ 
tion to the effect was adopted at the Amritsar 
meeting, but some positive steps in that direction 
were also taken. Mula Singh, the local leader 
of Amritsar, offere<I to Sachindra Nath Rupees 
Five Hundred (January 12, 1915) as travel 
expenses of Rash Behari and his party from 
Benares, and a house was also secured from 
Mussamal Atri in Amritsar for the purpose. 
Emissaries were als* .sent to Lahore and 
Jhabewal for the collection of materials for 
bomb manufacture®^. 

On the return of Pingley and Sachindra 
Nath Sanyal to Benares a fruitful meeting was 
held in Rash Behari’s house on the Harish 
Chandra Ghat Road about the middle of January, 
1915. At this meeting Rash Behari exhorted his 
followers to gel ready for the February rising 
and declared before them that “a rebellion was 
to take place all over the country and that the 
lime had come when they must prepare to die 
for their country’ ®^ Rash Behari chalked out 
a plan of work at that meeting and announced 
that Damodar Swarup would be the leader at 
Allahabad. Bibhuti and Preo Nath would go to 
the Benares lines to seduce the troops, and 
Nalini Mukherji would go to Jabbalporc for the 
same purpose. Narendra Nath Banerjee and 
Preo Nath Bbattacharya were to bring arms 
from Bengal while Vinayak Rao Kaplc and Hem 
Chandra Datta would convey them to the Punjab, 
From the Punjab, it was also arranged, Vinayak 
would come to Cawnpore to assume the local 


32. Vide the Judgment in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Ca.«e as dedivered by A. A. Irvine, 
President, and T. P. Ellis and Sheo Narain, 
Special Commissioners, on September 13; 1915. 

33. Ibid, 

34. Vide the Judgment in the Benares 
Conspiracy Case as reported in the Statesman on 
February 15, 1916. 
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charge of the affair, Pingley would see the Indian 
troops everywhere, and the Punjabi revolutionists 
would be working at Ferozpore. Kalipada 
Mukherjec and Ananda Charan Bhattacharya 
were to he kept as reserves in Benar(«. Rash 
Behari explained further at the meeting “how to 
Mow up bridges, how to cut telegraph wires, how 
to destroy railway lines, and how to loot treasuries 
and banks”. Besides Rash Behari informed his 
comrades that he himself was going to the Punjab 
with Sachindra Nath Sanyal and Pingley to 
organize the revolution, of whicli the exact dale 
would be laler announced after his consullalion 
with the Gliadar men. 

The aforesaid meeting al Rash Behari’s 
house was attended by Sachindra Nath Sanyal, 
Daraodar Swarup Seth. V. G. Pingley, Naretidra 
Nath Banerjec. Vinayak Rao Kaple, Jamna Das 
and Bibhuli Bhusan Haidar. It is also to be 
noted that in response to Rash Rchari’s invita¬ 
tion Jatindra Nath Miikherji in company of 
Narendra Nath Bliallacharya (alias M. N. 
Koy ( also came to Benaics (o meet him. Hash 
Behari left instruction to Jatindra Nath to take 
the command of the Bengal affairs^’ and went to 
Amritsar to assume the dirwiion of affairs with 
Mula Singh as his right hand man'*'’. 

Attempted Revolution by Rwik Behari 

By the middle of Januarv. 191 n Rash Behaii 
arrived in Amiilsar and |>uL up al Mussamat 
Atri’s hous<! in Ghauk Baba Alai, maintaining 
strict secrecy and receiving revolutionary workers 


35. Vide the writer’s interview with Dr. 

Jadugopal Mukherjee at Ranchi in Sei)teniber, 
1965. Dr. Mukherjee re|»orts that he got this 
piece of informatioti directly from Nattindra 
Nath Bhattacharya. Incidentally it may be 
observed that Jatindra Nath Mukherjec’.? bid for 
raising “Rupees one lakh in a week” in February, 
1915 had significant connection with the expect¬ 
ed armed rising of February 1915, and with the 
Garden Reach and the Bcliaghala dacoitie.? 
committed on February 12 and 22, 1915 

respectively. 

36. Vide the Judgment in the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case, dated 13.9.1915. 


at the Sant Gulab Singh’s Dharmasala. No sooney 
had he come to Amritsar than he plunged hiraSeK 
into the preparatory work including bomb manu* 
faclure and employed Amar Singh and Ram 
Saran Das as his assistants. He also sent emissaries 
to Benares who “returned bringing a biscuit tin 
with bombs in it.” Besides, a bomb factory was 
set up al Jhabewal. which was afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to l.ohalbadi. At this stage several political 
dacoities were committed at Jhanir, Rabhon, 
Salmcwal and Mansuran, and as a sequel of the 
Chabba dacoity (February 2-3, 1915) in which 
the dacoits had to encounter police resistance 
Rash Behari al once shifted his headquarters from 
Amritsar to Lahore on February 2, 1915. At 
Lahore Rash Rehari’s major prc-oceupation was to 
devise ways and means for the seduction of troops, 
and to send emissaries to Jullundhar. Bannu, 
Kobal. Rawalpindi. IVshwar, Jhelum, Ka|)urthala, 
Ferozepore. Ambala; etc.; in order to in- 

lluencc both the infantry and the cavalry men. 
After having obtained the information of their 
read) response Rash Behari announced on 
Februaiy 12 that the general rising from Peshwar 
to Bengal would take place on February 21 and 
a tii-colourcd (lag-yellow (Sikhl, red (Hindu) 
and blue (Muslim) would be hoisted on that 
dale. Intimation was sent (o different canton¬ 
ments and e\ciy possible arrangement was 
perfected for the armed rising. As the 
Sedition Comlmittee Report of 1918 puts it : Rash 
Behari went to Lahore and “sent fuit emissaries 
to various cantonments in Upper India to procure 
militarv aiil for the appointed day. He also tried 
to organize the villagers to lake part in 
the rebellion. Bombs were prepared ; 
arms weie gu)t together ; flags wore made 


37. It is to be noted that the said declara¬ 
tion of war was entitled ‘Yuddha Ghosana’ 
written in Hindi. It was drafted under Rash 
Behari’s instructions by one of his followers, and 
after its correction by Rash Behari, hundreds of 
copies of the same were made on the duplicator. 
As to the flags referred to above, Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer writes in his India As I knew It that 
four rebel flags were captured by the police raid 
on Lahore on February 19, 1915, one of which 
Sir Michael claimed and h«ld as a souvenir 
(p. 202), 
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ready ; a dedaraHon of war was drawn up ; 
instruments were collected for destroying railways 
and telegraphs wires. In the meantime, however, 
in order to raise funds for the financing of the 
enterprise, some Punjab revolutionaries had 
committed various dacoities.”'"*^ It was also 
arranged that an outbreak in Mian Mir would 
serve as the signal, and it appears that simulta¬ 
neous risings were designed at Lahore, Ferozepore 
and Rawalpindi, spreading to Jabbalpore, Benares 
and other places in quirk succession. The Sedition 
Commi'lre Report further states that “at least 
two or three revolutionaries in Eastern Bengal 
were on the flth of February aware of what was 
in contemplation, and were arranging for a rising 
at Dacca if the Sikh revolt materialised.” But 
unfortunately, the rising did not take place, as the 
signal f<»r the outbreak was never struck due to 
the treachery of a man, Kirpal Singh, who allowed 
himself to be used as a spy by the police. His 
suspicious movements near the Lahore station 
on February 15 at a time when he was expected 
to be in Mian Mir to convey Rash Behari’s messag*- 
to the troops, caused .serious misgivings in the 
mind of some revolutionaries who happened to 
see him. Gifted with a rave sense of realism and 
insight. Rash Behari at once changed the dale for 
the <onlemplaled ri'-ing from February 21 to 
February 10. and hurriedly took all necessary 
steps in that direction. But. again, the whole 
programme fell flirough as the police in liaison 
with Kirpal Singh .succeeded in raiding the Mochi 
Gate House of Rash Beh ari at l«diore on the 10th 
and putting several per.«on.s under arrest. Thus 
the whole eons)}iracy collap-sed, but Rash Behari 
and Pingley managed to escape to Benares.^** 


38. It is interesting to read what the 
Judgment in the Lahore Conspiracy Case said 
about the collapse of the movement : “On the 
15th February, when there was a large meeting 
in Lahore he (Kirpal Singh) had wired to Liaqat 
Hyat Khan to come up from Amritsar to arrest 
the gathering. The wire was delayed and the 
police arriving late at Lahore were met by Kirpal 
Singh at the station, and he told them it was 
too late.” Meanwhile his secret manipulation was 
seen through and the contemplated rising was 
ante-dated the 19th. Then the judgment 
continued : 


The Sedition Committee Report evaluates the 
whole thing in the following words : 

“The sucoess attained was extremely small, 
hut the seed sown must have caused some trage¬ 
dies had not the plan for a concerted rising on 
the 21al of February been nipfied in the bud” 
(p. 110). 

Failure of the Pingley Mission at Meerut, 

Undaunted by reverses. Rash Behari on his 
leturn to Benares began to work feverishly for 
an armed rising in India in the near future. He 
began to mix with the Sepoys of the 7th Rajputs 
and sent Pingley to Meerut to feel the pulse of 
the troops there. Meerut was a familiar place for 
Pingley where he had worked in the early part 
of February among the 128th Pioneers and the 
I2lh Cavalry, in company with Kartar Singh and 
Sucha .Singh. About March 20, 1915 Pingley 
returned to Benares with Nadir Khan, an Afghan 
.lamadar of the 12th Cavalry, and brought to 
Meerut ten live bombs concealed in a steel trunk. 
Mr. Cleveland, tin; Director of the Criminal 
Intelligence of the Government of India, writes 
in hi.s Na'e on Meerut Bomb Affair that the 
Afghan who accompanied Pingley to Benares was 
taken to a house blindfolded in the dark and was 
intioduced to a Bengali leader who, on cross- 
examining him and on being sali.sfied that he was 
a genuine mutineer wdlh large following behind, 
“ordered that the Ijomhs should be given and 
id so told h im \aiious things about the plans of 


Kirpal Singh found this out on his return 
from Dddhir and told the Amritsar police who 
were in Lahore waiting for a raid on the morning 
of the 19th. 

“He remained in the Mochi Gate house 
throughout the 19th wailing for the leaders to 
assemble before giving a signal to the Police, 
but by the afternoon, though the principal leaders 
had not collected, having reason to believe those 
present intended to murder him he gave a pre¬ 
arranged signal to the police. The house was 
raided, some of the revolutionists captured, and 
the centre of organization was broken. Rash 
Behari Bose appears to have fled, others of the 
revolutionists disappeared, others from time to 
time hat^ been arrested.” 
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the revolutionaries. Among other things he *8aid 
that he had made 300 bombs for the 12th Cavalry 
.... He also explained to the sower the method 
of using the phosphorus solution to make slow 
fuses for the bombs.”®® 

According to Mr. Cleveland this Bengali 
leader was no other than Rash Behari Bose him¬ 
self. But as ill luck would have it. Rash Behari’s 
scheme again fell through due to the treachery 
of the Afghan Jamadar who had met him at 
Benares. On the night of March 23 the Officer 
commanding the 12th Cavalry on being previously 
informed, suddenly raided one of the sower’s 
(juarlers in his lines where he found Pingley dis¬ 
playing 10 picric acid bombs, 10 glass phials and 
a written formula for bomb making. Pingley was 
at once put under arrest and subsequently 
hanged on a charge of treason. Colonel Muspratt 
Williams, the Chief Inspector of Explosives to the 
Government of India, dc,scribed these bombs as 
of the Delhi pattern and “of a highly dangerous 
character.”"*® In Mr. Cleveland’s view the 
“Meerut prt)gramme was a mere item in the big 
scheme of the combined Ghadar and Bengali 
party.” He further stales : “I believe that at 
the present moment the Ghadar party in 
the Punjab is disorganised and beaten. The 
revolutionary parly in Bengal is on the other 
band well-organised anti flushed by success. 
Rash Behari who has been so a<;tive in behaving 
towards the Punjabis as the (Germans have done 
towards the Turks has Iwtberlo brought upon 
bis dupes far more trouble than success and has 
also risked a disclosure of a part of the Bengali 
organisation in his eflorts to amalgamate it 
with the Punjab .schemes. Judging however 
from our experience of Ra.sh Behari in the past 
it is probable that he may he quite undiscourag- 


39. Vide the Note of Mr. Cleveland, the 
Director of Criminal Intelligence, Delhi, dated 
2.3.3.191.3, as found in the I. B. Records of 
the Government of West Bengal. Also see the 
Judgment in the Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

40. It has been learnt by the present writer 
from Sri Manindra Nath Naik of Chandernagore 
that the ten Meerut bombs were manufactured at 
Chandernagore and thence brought to Benares by 
Manmatha Nath Biswas. 


ed by the failures and risks incurred and IVfll 
forthwith seek out new centres and fr^h 
and fresh partisans.” Mr. Cleveland whose 
animosity to the revolutionaries was so pro¬ 
nounced, was, however; shrewed enough to 
observe the distinction that was noticeahle 
at that time between the Punjabi and the Bengali 
revolutionaries. According to him, the BengaU 
revolutionaries were made up of sterner stuff. 
“The Sikhs and Mahomedans of the Ghadar 
parly”, he observed; “are so prone to be 
ostentatious and to make statements when 
arrested that their Bengali allies will possihy 
feel nervous before long of trusting them very 
far. A most urgent requirement is the dis¬ 
covery and destruction of the nest at Benares”.*^ 

Rmh Behans Rethinking on Indian Revolution 

The tragic end the attempted risings met 
with successively at Lahore and Meerut carried 
important lessons for Rash Behari who now 
became convinced of the futility of the method 
he had hitherto pursued for an armed Indian 
rising with the help of the Indian army serving 
under the British. The supreme importance of 
foreign assistance, both military and financial, 
forced il.self upon his mind at this stage. He 
began to think of undertaking a tour abroad for 
his mission. Once, in the year 1914, after the 
warrant for his arrest had been issued, Stish 
Chandra Ghose and other Chandernagore friends 
of Rash Behari urged him to flee from India to 
escape arrest, and even a ticket for that purpose 
was purchased. But as Rash Behari felt that his 
work in India had not yet been done, he tore 
the ticket into pieces. I'his time, however, graver 
circumstances counselled him to flee from the 
country. Rash Behari himself has narrated in 
his Atmakatha (Autobiographical Study) the 
great truth that the revolutionary parties in 
India were not lacking either in man-power or 
in “disciplined organization,” hut sadly lacking 
in arms and ainraunition.s on account of which 
they had to tread the dangerous path of contact- 


41. Vide Mr. Cleveland’s second and third 
Notes OK Meerut Bomb Affair, dated 31.2.1915 
and 14.4.1915. 
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ing the British Indian army. Had there been 
sufficient arms in the hands of the revolutionaries, 
so argued Rasli Beliari, a revolution could have 
been effected in India by the civilians alone, not¬ 
withstanding the arrest of a few persons here and 
there. Hence he decided that the country should 
first be honey-combed with “small arms” before 
a second attempt could be successfully urnlertaken. 
Another factor that handicapped the revolution¬ 
aries was, in Rash Behaii's view, the lack of 
funds. Money secuied by means of political 
dacoities or received as gifts from a few monied 
men was found to be too inadequate for big 
work. lie now clearly perceived, as Cavour did 
a century ago in Italy, that a subject people 
could not secure their independence without 
international assistance.'*'^ 


Rash Behari's Flifiht jrtm India 

The news of the arrest of Pingley at Meerut 
(March 23, l'J15) and of Srish Chandra Chose 
at Howrah, (about this timel dealt a severe blow 
to Rash Behan’s mind. I'hc shock seemed 
unbearable for a time, and profoundly disturbed 
in mind, he left for Chandernagor* along w'ith 
Nalini Mohan Mukherji. From his house at 
rripurabhairavi Brahmapuri in Benares Rash 
Behari and Nalini Mohan started for Bengal. 
They were received by Pasupati (aluts Jyotish 
Sinha) at the Mogra station; who escorted 

them to Chandernagore. Rash Behari passed a 
few days in that French colony in absolute 
secrecy and firmly decided in consultation with 
Moti Lai Roy to leave for Japan. It was 

further decided that he would travel in the 
name of P. N. Tagore, posing as a relative of 
Rabindra Nath Tagore whose journey to Japan 
was scheduled for the near future, in order to 
create a general impression in interested circles that 
P. N, Tagore was preceding Rabindra Nath 
only to make necessary arrangements for the 
poet’s reception in that foreign land. 
During this period of his Chandernagore 


stay, Rash Behari lived like a “Bhatchaj 
Brahmin” with a big sacred thread on and a 
long tikki. Meanwhile, while his preparations 
for Japan tour weie under progress, he spent the 
interim period of over a month at Nabadwip 
along with a Marathi young man. Through 
Sri Trailokya Nath Chakravarty (Maharaj), then 
an absconder of the Barisal Conspiracy Case and 
living at Nabadwip, Rash Behari got into close 
touch with Cirija Babu (alias Nagcndra Nath 
iJutlal.a veteran leader td the Anusilan Samiti. 
Itisfiirija Babu who secured money for Rash 
Behai i's travel, and a ticket was purchased. A few 
days before his steamship .S'oniiAi Mnr/t would leave 
the Calcutta port. Rash Behari came to Calcutta 
via Chandernagore,. He met some of his asso¬ 
ciates, viz.. Sachindra, Damodar, Bibhuti, 
Pasupati etc. in a house on the Dharamtalla Street, 
exhorting them to vigorously continue the orga¬ 
nizational w'ork under the guidance of Sachindra 
Nath Sanyal and (Jirija Babu during his absence.*® 
On May 12, 191.5 Rash Behari departed from 
India. He reached Japan on June and after 
some initial dilliculties settled down to work for 
the supreme I'ause of India’s liberation. 

The Early \ ear^ of Rush Behari in Japan 

The failure of the Maverick and Henry S 
plot (March-July, 19I.'i) to smuggle big cargo 
of arms into India to help the Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries had ill th(> meantime convinced the 
German Consulates in the Far East of the enormous 
risks involved in the large shipment of arras to 
India. But the idea of smuggling .small stocks 
of arms through overland routes—through Siam 
and Burma,—was not ruled out altogether. A 
major pre-occupation of Rash Behari in Japan 
was to keep constant contact with the German 
Consulate at Shanghai which favoured the smug¬ 
gling of small stocks of arms to India with the 
help of some German agents. One A. Neilson was 
very active in this matter. He used to collect arms 


43. Vide the Judgment in the Benares 
Conspiracy Case reported in the Statesman dated 
42, Vide Rash Beharir Atmakalha as 15.2.1916. Also see Rash Beharir Altnakathoi 
published in the Pravartak monthly for Jaistha, Asar, 1331 B.S. issue of the monthly 

1331 B.S. Pravartak, 



and purchase chemicals for making explosives, 
and four houses occupied by Neilson in Shanghai 
were traced by the Muncipal Police, Shanghai, at 
108 Chaotung Road in the International 
Settlement, 32 Yanglsepoo Road, another 
in Siccawei Road and a fourth one in Antung 
Road, Chapci District, and were found to have 
contained arms and explosives^* 

In Japan Rash Behari came into contact with 
Bhagwan Singh, a seasoned revolutionary, and 
went to Shanghai to devise ways and means to 
smuggle arms to India. In Shanghai he put up 
at Neilson’s Yangfsepoo Road house and in 
liaison with Ncilson engaged two Chinese to 
carry arms to Bengal and hand them over to 
Amanmdra Nath Chat ter ji*'’. The Intelligence 
Branch Records of the Government of West Bengal 
show that on October 16, 1915 the Shanghai 
Municipal Police happened to arrest two Chinese 
suspects and “found in their possession 129 
pistols and 12,(KH) rounds of ammunition, which 
the suspecis declared had been made over to 
them by a local German firm to be packed and 
sent to Calcutta”. It is further revealed by 
the Intelligence Branch Records that the said 
persons were to deliver the smuggled good to 
two persons in Calcutta viz., Amarendra Nath 
Chatterji of the “Sramajibi Samabaya” and 
Manmohon Bhallacharya of the llindasthan Co¬ 
operative Bank*'*. This fact is also referred to 
by the Sedition Commi'lee Report (p. S.'i l which 
mentions that the two Chinese in possession of 
129 automatic pistols and 20,830 rounds of 
ammunition “concealed in the centre of bundles 
of planks” were arrested at Shanghai in 


44. Vide letters by J. W. Seigne, Captain, 
R.M.J..1. to the Commander-in-Chief, H. M. 
Ships and Vessels, China, dated Shanghai, March 
6 and March 16, 1916. 

45. Vide Home Political Proceedings of 

the Government of India, Nov. 1916; No. 44— 
Deposit, for the statement of Abani Nath 
Mukhcrjec. i, 

46. Vide the letter of Mr. Cleveland, 
the Director of Criminal Intelligence, Delhi; to 
the Police Commissioner, Bengal; dated Simla; 
the 21st October; 1915. 


October, 1915. Besides, Rash Behari arraiigi^'i: 
ed for the despatch of a messenger to India tO, 
communicate that closely guarded secret to 
friends and colleagues. Abani Nath Mukherjee/' 
who had then been living in Japan was selected 
by Bhagwan Singh for the mission and was' 
sent to Rash Behari at Shanghai. Abani Nath 
was fully instructed by Rash Behari as to his 
assigned role in India, and was also supplied 
with a list of names which were noted down in 
his diary, but, unfortunately, in course of his 
Indiaward journey he was arrested at Singapore 
in September, 1915*^. 

On Ills return from Shanghai an important 
work of Rash Behari was the organization of a 
meeting in a Tokyo hotel at Ueno Park (Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1915) in collaboration with Heramba 

Lai Gupta. Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr. Syumei 
Ohkawa and, attended by many Janapese gentle¬ 
men. On that occasion the Japanese national 
flag was unfurled and their national anthem sung. 
The fiery speeches delivered at the meeting, 
particularly by Lajpat Rai condemning the 
British policy in India, enraged the British 
ambassador in Japan so much as to bring 
British pressure on the Japanese Government 
then bound as allies by the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance (1902-21) .Under pressure from Britain, 
an Extradition Warrant against Rash Behari Bose 
was soon issued by the Government of Japan. 

As soon as the news reached his cars, he went 
into concealment in a baker’s workshop in 
Tokyo with the help of the old Samurai leader 
Mr. M. Toyama. The baker referred to was 
no other than Mr. Aizo Sotiia who later gave 
his daughter in marriage to Rash Behari mainly 
for political reasons. Although the Extradition 
Warrant was withdrawn after about four months 
(April, 1916), yet Rash Behari remained 
hemmed in with dangers from the British Embassy 
in Japan, necessitating his change of residence 
as many as seventeen times during the eight 
years following (1916-23). At every turn he 
stood in danger of either being kidnapped or 


47. Vide the Statement of Abani Nath 
Mukherjee already referred to. 



killed by the British agency'**. So, he had to 
mainlaiii strictest secrecy about his whereabouts 
during this period. But then it was nut a 
pciiod of his complete isolation from the currents 
in world politics. Kven during this period of 
concealment his plotting activities continued. 
Mr. f). Petrie who was deputed in 1916 as 
Intelligence Officer of the Government of India in 
the Far East, wrote a very interesting and 
important report on the Indian revolutionary 
activities in the Far East in 1917. Regarding 
Rash Behari Bose, the Petrie Report says ; 

“Indeed, the only person of real importance 
who appears to he left is Rash Behari Bose alias 
P. N. Thakur, who, however, is living under 
aegis of the Japanese Government, and who, by 
reason of the secrecy maintained as to his 
existence and the rcstri(;tions imposed upon his 
freetlom of movement, may he almost regarded 
as no longer borne on the ‘active list’. It is 
not, of course, implied that Bose is inactive, but 
the cmiditiuns imposed by his very method of 
existence are bound to detract greatly from his 
usefulness to the parly”. The Report then 
continues ; “Towards the latter part of July Bose 
disappeared completely from Tokyo, where his 
place of refuge had become known to the British 
authorities. Almost at the close of December 
1917 Mr. Davidson, His Majesty’s Vice-Consul 
at V^okohama was able, after an exhaustive and 
most skilfully conducted inquiry, to rediscover 
him at Okitsu, a village in the vicinity of Katsura. 
a town on the East coast. Bose, after his 
discovery, almost immediately left for Tokyo, 
where he is believed to he concealed in the 
compound of the house of the Lord High 
Ghainhcrlain to the Emperor, although it is 
possible that it is merely some retainer of this 
high official who is harbouring Bose without his 
master’s knowledge”. 

About Rash Behari Bose’s underground 
activities in Japan the Petrie Report goes on to 
state further : 

“Intercepted letters to Bose show conclu¬ 
sively that he is still in close touch with the 


48. Vide J. C. Ohsawa’s The Two Great 
indiahs in Japan (Calcutta, 1954; pp. .10-18). 


heads of tiie conspiracy in America such as 
Narendra Bhattacharji and Ram Chand and 
that he i.s still devoting himself to revolutionary 
work, so far as the disabilities imposed by his 
position will permit”. It is further revealed 
that Rash Behari was also in touch with Mr. 
Tarak Nath Das while the latter was in Japan 
for four months in 1917. Tarak Nath Das 
looked up to Bash Behari, in the words of Mr. 
Petrie, “as some one greater than himself’. 
Both are said “to have evolved a scheme for the 
sinking of ships by means of explosives to be 
placed on board”. But the scheme did not 
proceed far beyond the discussion stage^®. The 
seizure by the police of a holograph writing from 
Rash Behari Bose in course of the searches of 
Tarak Nath Das's room at 41, Porlola Street in 
eonneclion with the famous San Francisco trial 
of 1917-18 offers another proof of the closeness 
of intimacy between these two Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

It is worthwhile to notice that Rash Behari 
in close collaboration with Lala Lajpat Rai. Shiba 
Prasad Gupta and Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
was also responsible during this period for the 
publication of Asian Review from Tokyo 
calculated to promote a new Asian consciousness 
among the Indian patriots and publicists. Prof. 
Benoy Sarkar has informed me that the word 
‘Asian’ in stead of ‘Asiatic’ was deliberately 
chosen in the naming of the journal with a view 
to enhaiicing the dignity and equality of Indians 
with the other races of Europe and America. 

Finally, it needs be noted that the period of 
factual concealment for Rash Behari did not 
terminate until the )ear 1923 when he came to 
acquire Japanese citizenship. Being happy over 
this priceless acquisition, Rash Behari wrote from 
Japan to Srish Chandra Ghose : “You will per¬ 
haps be glad to know that I have got myself 
naturalised here. This will enable me to travel 
in any part of the world except the British 
possessions.” From that time he appeared on the 
public scene in the politics of Japan and began 
to work and organize with his new base at Tokyo 


49. Vide the Report of Mr. D. Petrie; 
dated Shanghai; January 10; 1918 in the I. B« 
Records, Government of West Bengal. 



the forces for his mother country’s liberation 
from thraldom. In 1924, he organized the 
Indian Independence League, and, in 1942, the 
Indian National Army or the historic I.N.A. in 
the midst of the convulsion produced by the 
World War II. He found in Subhas Chandra 
Bose, then a political exile in Japan, his worthy 
comrade-in-arms, and joyfully made over to him 
the supreme honour of the Presidentship of the 
Indian Independence league with these memo¬ 
rable words : 

“Friends and Comrades in Arms ! In your 


presence today I resign my o£5ce and apptdxil ' 
Deshsevak Subhas Chandra Bose, as President of ^ 
the Indian Independence League . . . India’s.^ 
best is represented in him” (July 4, 1943).®*^ 


50. Many important documents relating to 
Rash Behari Bose’s revolutionary activities out¬ 
side India have been collected in a recent publi¬ 
cation entitled “Rash Behari Basu : His struggle 
for India’s Independence” (Calcutta, 1963). 


Moslem Ladies Against Polygamy 

“The last session of the Moslem Ladies’ Conference 
held at Aligarh, declared itself against polygamy.’ This 
was only to be expected. By whatsoever arguments the 
male sex and some scriptures composed by or revealed 
to the male sex may support or extenuate polygamy, 
it is against human nature for any woman to agree 
to share her husband’s love and company with a 
co-wife or co-wives. The evils of polygamy are well 
known. It may have been in some cases the old world 
method of protecting and providing for the surplus 
female population. But humanity is sufficiently advanced 
now-a-days to bo able to devise other methods, where 
necessary, which would not degrade womanhood and 
further sensualise the male sex.” 

—Ramananda Chatterjee 
The Modern Review for February, 1924 


VAISHNAVISM IN CHOTA NAGPUR 


P. C. ROY CHOWDHURY 


The MunJas of Chotaiiagpur and particularly 
lliofie in ihe areas of Buiulu and Tamar thanas of 
the <lislri(t of Ranchi had hcen imbued with 
Aryan culture since a very long past. This area 
is a pari of Paiult Pargana and adjoins the 
district of Piirulia in Rental. The language, 
customs and manners of the Mundas in this area 
definitely show the influence of Hinduism 
although the Mundas have continued in their 
indigenous beliefs and customs. It has to be 
remembered that in this area Jainism had once 
flourished. The adjoining district of Purulia is 
still full t»f Jain relics and there is a series of 
Jain temples and idols practically throughout llie 
districts of Purulia. At Tarai village in Tamar 
thana in Ranchi district there is a very old temple 
of Jains recently reconstructed. It is commonly 
believed that this temple is about two thousand 
years old. There is a class of people in this area 
who call themselves Saraks and follow strict 
principles of vegetarian ism. 'I'he Saraks are said 
to be the remnants of the Jain Sravaka commu¬ 
nity. In the 16th century A.I). .Shri Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu had passed through this area spread¬ 
ing the cult of Vaishnavism. Sri Chaitanya 
CharitainrPa an authoritative hook describes Sri 
Chailanya Mahapiahhu’s journey through ‘Jhark¬ 
hand’ or ‘Rarh Desh" and this pari of Rundu and 
Tamar is a portion of this Jharkhand of Rarh 
Desk. It is said that Sri Chailanya Mahaprabhu 
received a very rough handling in the hands of 
the indigenous population who even belaboured 
him but he stuck to the area for a considerable 
lime preaching and singing kir-'ans or devotional 
songs. He passed this area and went to Jagannath 
or Puri. 

Sti Chaitanya CharUamrita also mentions 
that through Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu’s efforts 
the people of Jharkhand were converted to the cult 
of Bhakti and Pntm. It could be presumed that 
Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu had passed through 
Chotanagpur in 1516 A.D, The route appears to 
be from Puri to Angul, Sambalpur, Jharsuguda 
and then through Singhbhum, Ranchi, Ilazaribagh, 
Sasaram, Varanasi and then to Brindaban. There 
is also a reference that Sri Chaitanya avoided the 


highway and prefered ‘‘Upa-paih’ meaning un¬ 
trodden jungle way. The idea appears to be 
deliberate and was to convert the inhabitants of 
the jungle areas. 

There is a spring at village Rani Chua, about 
a mile from Rundu, 27 miles souib-east of Ranchi, 
where Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu was supposed to 
have halted for a bath. The village has a very 
old temi)le dedicated to Lord Krishna and 
Radha. J'here are hundreds of Kanthidhari 
families in Rundu and Tamar area. There is a 
strong Bhagat community who are Vaishnavites. 
Tlie temple of Jagannath at Jagannalhpur near 
Ranchi, the Jagannath temple at Scraikella in 
Singhbhum district and a large number of other 
Radha-Krishna temples scattered throughout 
Ranchi district show the strong impact of 
Vaishnavism. Kirlans are popular not only in 
Rundu and 'I’amar area but almost throughout 
Ranchi district. It may be mentioned that Kholy 
a musical instrument commonly used in kirlans 
or devotional songs or Vai.shnava devotional 
songs is reverentially called Srikhol in Rundu and 
Tamar area. 

The cult of Vaishnavism which was preached 
by Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu has still lingered 
in Rundu, I'amar and other parts of Ranchi 
district. Orissa and this part of Chotanagpur 
were closely connected througli the pilgrims 
passing to and fro Jagannath or Puri. Later the 
ruling chiefs of Tamar had become feudatories 
to the kings of Orissa, In consequence there was 
a close intermingling of the Vaishnavitc Oriyas 
and the Mundas. 

Judged from this background it is not 
surprising that there should be Mundari songs 
current in Tamar and Rundu area which breathe 
of Vaishnava influence. Most of these songs depict 
the divine love between Radha and Krishna. 
These purely Mundari songs of the love of Radha 
and Krishna are sung by ^he Mundas a]l over 
the Ranchi district—even by the Mundas of the 
western part far remote from Rundu and Tamar 
area and who know nothing about Radha and 
Krishna. Some of the songs have had apparently 
a changed set up with pure Mundari imageries, 



metaphors and similies. They have their own 
local touches for pangs of separation, keen love 
of nature and their indigenous ideas of love. As 
a matter of fad, they are Munda love-lyrics to 
all^ intents and purposes with the names of 
Krishna and Radha. 

In this connection observations of Father 
Hoffman, S. J. in the Encyclopaedia Mundarica* 
could be quoted to show that Father Hoffman 
was pr(djah]y not very correct. He mentions 
“It is true that one of the vaishnava missionaries 
Rinand Das who tried without any real and 
permanent success to ('onverl the Mundas 
to thicr ow'n religion and philosophic 
views, composed some songs in Mundari. 
These so-called Karam songs do, at the 
first glance, appear something alien, and as has 
already been stated, are so uncongenial to the 
Mundas, that ihej call them heavy songs (hurnhal 
durang), Ii would seem that these aliens, despair¬ 
ing of the success of their oral teachings tried to 
conform to the national taste and clothed their 
ideas in popular songs as the only chance of 
getting a hearing at all.” Again .... “These 
songs belong to a religious innovation taken 
from the ilinduised aborigines, namely, the so- 
called Karam cult which has not found the ajtpro- 
bation of all Mundas, J>ut only such as live in 
(he midst of Oraons and Sadans. Hence these 
songs are not sung in purely Mundari parts or 
very little sung by them. Even when they are 
sung by the Mundas, they are ,so uncongenial to 
them that they call them Ilamhnl Durang, heavy 
or difficult songs.” 

Th(! obsci valions of Father Hoffman un¬ 
fortunately do not appear to be quite pertinent. 
In this area the Christian Missionaries could make 
very little headway in their mission. The cults 
of Jainism and Vaishnavism had entered into the 
eastern part of Ranchi centuries before the 
Christian Missionaries came and their impact on 
the Mundas was so deep that practically most of 
the Mundas are still non-Christians. The origin 
of Karam cult as given by Father Hoffman is 
not Hinduistic as thought by him. Moreover the 
songs ascribed to Binand Das were not at all 
composed hy him. Most of the love-lyrics includ¬ 
ing the song quoted by Father Hoffman “Nokore 

* Encyclopaedia Mundarica by Father 
Hoffman and others, p. 1115. 


ga chaila maila, okore g<m dubakana etc” weje 
composed hy a purely Munda poet Budu Baba 
wlio died only about seven or eight decades back. 
Rudii Rahu was an illiterate pott of village 
Bahaikundi in Tamar thana. Babu is a title that 
was used hy the Munda family and there are 
other Mundas as well using this title. It is 
commotily ascribed that Budu Bahu was illiterate 
but his poetical compositions w’ere handed front 
mouth to mou'h and became extremely popular. 
They w* re reduced to writing hy two school 
teachers, Hari Ghasi and Kali Charan Das. His 
songs are reveroniially sung on ceremonial 
occa'ions in the tribal areas ju^t as Vidyapati’s 
songs are recited in i>arts of Bihar and Bengal. 
This illiterate Munda bard in his Priiipala, a 
Mundari composition depicts the divine love-lore 
of Radha and Krishna. 

1 he following song is one of the compositions 
in Budu Baku’s Priiipala : 

Rag Karam 

1. Okoe lutue sadi tana Radha Radha 
Badha Radha rutu sadi ayum mente 
Reiel bciel hapanum ko aragun tana. 

2. Dadi bora ko<lam daru benko kotore duha 

kana 

Radha imtum tiya Radha Radha rutue 

sadilana. 

3. Dub dub go rutue sadiya Radha Radha 
Gada gitil kodom <laru suba re 

Baa nakii uyuu van. 
d. Banoo hiyaling ena mente 

Berel berel hapanum ko aragun tana, 

1. O’ wh<> is blowing the flute Radha Radha 
V'^oung gills (uut<mchedl are rushing to 

hear the flute. 

2. He is sitting on a bent branch of kadara tree 
Sitting on the way of a well where damsels 

go for water 

He blows the flute Radha Radha, 

3. O’ he blows the flute sitting 

His comb has fallen near the trunk of 

kadamba tree. 

4. He does not care for that (falling of comb) 
Young girls are ru.shing to him. 

Vaishnavism leaches the gospel of love and 
peace. The following song in Rag Khemta is 
clearly Vaishmvic ; 


m 


TOE MObiRji'¥»iE#W'^PiKW 


1. Oc}io orho he manoa hon 
A*la ke!e hore sabeinan he;. 

2. Ada "ada daa sonka jangi 
Solka &ur sok<(e mere ocKo. 

3. Hi arkhi huloo luiloo 

Hi nirae garoa re ... . oeho. 

4. Ola opola dhaka ipHng 

Suku hora tesa lopsea tana oclio. 

1. Beware ami get off O’ human Ijeings 
Kollow the i)alh after judging. 

2. See the deep and dangerous stream 

it will wash you away. 

3. Riee beer, arkhi ami jnloxieation 

Will take >ou down to unfathomable depth. 

4. In the j)alh of peace there is lighting 
Hustle and bustle pulling and pushing. 

This song reminds one of the Ram Prasadi 
or the Haul songs of Bengal. 

Budu babu not only composed a number of 
Vaislmava love-lyrics but he also composed a 
chaj)ter of the great Aryan book Bamayana as 
the tlumie of his song. 

Much of the portion of Uarnayana composed 
by Budu Babu has been lost but a few stanzas 
have been ^alvagcd. 

Budu Babu commences with the bridging of 
the portion by the array of monkeys under the 
great Hanuman and ends with the discomfiture 
of the king Havana at the hands of Angad, 
nephew of Ilanuman. It was extremely ingenious 
on the part of the illiterate bard to have chosen 
this ]).irticular chapter of Ramayana for his 
poetical compositions. Ihc Mundas and the hill 
men of (Ihotanagpur are excellent cultivators. 
The Mundas had made big embankments by joint 
labour. They lose themselves while at work in 
a spoiling spirit and hilarity. Budu Babu has 
painted the story with local touches. As a 
matter of fact except for the Aryan names 
there is nothing in this song to show that they 
are not purely of Mundari origin. He starts with 
Jambubdiia—the chief advisor of Rama, giving an 
order to the army of monkeys to make a bridge 
across the ocean by heaping holders and mud and 
the whole army takes up the work. Three stanzas 
are presented from tile Ramayana of Budu Bahu. 


Jambubane Kajitana 
Jalo gari Senepe 
Hasa-diri-buru au-le 
Saimindar lole-abu enate-ho 
Ram Lakhuri prabhu hukum-te 

Soben birko klius-jana 
Ne-a Kaji aium-te 
Seno-abu soben Lankale 
l^d-e-abu Lankapuri med-le ho 
Ram-Hukhan prabhu hukum-te. 

Jela bir Kuril-tanta 
Do - Do - mente 
Seno-abu utar disumte 
Aui-abu buru diri do-te ho 
Ram- Lakhan prabhu hukum-te 

Ilanu bir-e birid jana 
Ram-Ram-menle ho 
Utar disum buru au-te 
Budu babu durang baitan enale 

ho 

Ram f.akhan Prabhu hukum-te 

Jamhuban said 

Let all the monkeys go— 

To biing mud, stones & hillocks. 

Ocean shall we bind (bridge) 

By order of the Lords Ram-Lakhan. 

All the braves were mighlly glad 
to hear this order-(and said) 

We shall all go to Lanka 
We shall all see the city of 
Lanka with own very eyes. 

By order of the Lords Ram-Lakhan. 

All the braves jumped uj^ (saying) 

Let us go, Let us go— 

We shall all go to the faraway 
country mid carry on our heads, 
hillocks & stones. 

By order of the Lords Ram-Lakhan. 

The brave Hanuman stood up 
Saying Ram, Ram— 

To the northern country, to bring 

hillocks 

For this Budu Babu is composing 

this song 

By order of the Lords Ram-Lakhan. 



Vmhnavism teaches one tolerande and a 
vision in religious matters. At village Deorih 
near Tamar, an area imbued with Vaishmvism 
there is a rare ShoJa-bhuja (sixteen handed) 
Devi in an ancient temple. For six days of the 
week a Munda Pahan worships the deity accord¬ 
ing to tribal customs. On tuesdays only a 
Brahmin priest offers Vaidic Pujah. This 


strange combination is based on a broad-bas^; 
tolerance and electism that Vaishnavism in thfttt 
area has produced. A temple of this type which, 
has combined two different creeds is an example 
of the highest eclcclicism and is possible only 
where there is a broad base of religious 
toleration. 


LENIN 

' Most of the information regarding Lenin which has 
reached India is from hostile sources. These have left 
the public in no doubt that Lenin was ruthless. It is 
not possible for us to be apologists for anybody’s ruth- 
lessncss. But fairness compels us to s.ay that some other 
political epoch-makers, too have been ruthless. The 
difference between them and Lenin goes in favour of 
the latter. For he did not seek to aggrandize himself by 
founding a dynasty or to live in imperial splendour and 
luxury. lie lived like any other citizen of Soviet 
Russia.” 

—Raraananda Chatterjee 
The Modern Review, March, 1924 


C. F. ANDREWS—A TRIBUTE 

ASHOKK CIIATTERJEE 

E. Aiidrows was known as Dinabnndlui Andrews. And he was really and truly 
a friend of the poor. J^iko 8t. Francis of Assisi ho embraced poverty out of a profound 
emotion that came straight from his heart and he felt for the poor so deeply and 
intensely that his entire life and all his actions were interwoven with SEVA to suffer¬ 
ing humanity. My tirst ac(juaintanco with Dinabandhu Andrews was towards the end 
of the first World War when Jiiy father, the late Raniananda Chatterjee, lived in 
Santiniketan for a few years and my younger brother Prasad studied in the school 
there. ISIr. Andrews always dressed in a dhoti and panjabi kurta and was very greatly 
interested in a school for the Santhals that ray brother Prasad and his friends had 
been running in Hhubandanga. At that time his knowledge of Bengali or Hindi was 
very rudimentary and he found groat difiiculty in adapting himself to the ways of the 
poorer (’lasses of India. But he was a great sportsman and stuck to his ideals 
staunchly .’ind in an unwavering manner. In his youth he had played (Vicket at 
Cambridge and he was a scholar of Pembroke College. Before coming to India and 
taking up the service of universal humanity with Guriidov Rabindranath Tagore, 
Dinabandhu Andrews had served the cause of the indentured labourers from India 
wlio were shipped to Africa and the West Indies to work like bond slaves for the 
benefit of the Briti-sh capitalists. He was the leader of that small body of men who 
tried to get justice done to the poor ignorant coolies and was therefore totally disliked 
by the men in power. I came to know him more intimately during the years that 
my father lived in Santiniketan and he gave me some introduction letters to some of 
his friends in Cambridge when I went there for ray .studies. Dinabandhu Andrews 
had beco ne more Indian than Indians by the time I returned and thereafter I met 
him tpiite often in connection with my work for my father’s journals. Whatsoever 
served the cause of the poor and the sufTcring f.)und an able helper in C. F. Andrews. 
Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi and other humanitarians considered him very 
near and dear indeed. In 1030 I met him in London and he was then introducing 
some Negro spiritual singers to the Indian community in London. He used to ask 
us to sing Bengali songs from Tagore’s composition.s in order to enable the Negro 
spiritual singers to understand Indian music and religious ideals. Dinabandhu 
Andrews made India his home and he is remembered by all of us as one remembers 
one’s relations and dearest friends. His life was mingled with the lives of a large 
number of great Indians of those days, who are no longer with us, but who were 
the real builders of modern India. He was simple, gentle and full of a rare and 
intelligent sympathy for all who came in contact with him. A true Christian in the 
fullest sense of the term. 



Current Affairs 

KARUNA K. NANDI 


The UifioN Budget For 1966-67 


WHILE presenting his first budget to the 
Lok Sabha last month, Union Finance 
Minister, Shri Sachin Chaudhuri, averred that 
the "Budget of the Government of India is a 
major (emphasis ours) instrument for imple¬ 
menting (our) plana and policies. It has to 
be framed, therefore”, he continued, "jn res¬ 
ponse to current economic trends as well as 
the long-term requirements of the economy.” 
“These trends” he had earlier endeavoured to 
outline while presenting his customary annual 
survey of the “state of the economy” to the 
Lok Sabha last month and which is generally 
regarded to be an important indicator of the 
lines that the actual framing of the Budget 
would be likely to follow. One of the assura¬ 
nces held out by the Finance minister while 
presenting this Survey was that a greater re¬ 
liance in Budget making will hWe to be placed 
primarily upon “increasing the yield of taxes 
at current rates ( emphasis, again, ours ) and 
of the surpluses of public undertakings through 
greater and more efficient production.” While 
actually presenting the Budget, however, the 
Finance Minister would appear to have ignored 
if not wholly repudiated this earliar assurance. 


In a sense, it would hardly be to bold 
the present Finance Minister responsible for 
the actual trends which his fint Budget had to, 
willy' nilly, conform to. These were trends 
which, he had inherited from his predecessors 



Uoion 


Bnauoe. Min&t^ and, in th^ 


current state of the multi-faceted pressure! 
that have been devolving upon his Minishr^ 
from various directions - from the Plannin| 
Commission, for instance, from the Ministrj 
of Defence, from the States and from othei 
quarters - it would call for an extraordinary 
measure of courage and boldness and, what is 
even more important, unqualified and whole¬ 
hearted support from his colleagues in the 
Union Goverhment, to be able to break ai|;ay 
from the established traditions in fiscal and 
taxation policies and strike out a new andfresb 
approach in policy makiog and techniques of 
implementation in these fields. 

And, yet, the evils of current policies of the 
Union Finance Ministry, in the fiscal, monetary, 
and in taxation fields, would appear to be ob^* 
ous enough and could hardly be ignored. The 
policies of the Union Finance Ministry of the 
Government of India, during past many yean 

- in fact since as far back as at the end of th( 
First Five Year Plan period, by which time w< 
had practically run through our accumulatet 
foreign exchange resources, substantial as thej 
were at the eve of launching the First Plai 

- could only be described to have been mainly 
based on a policy of“hand-to-mouth” expediency 
rather than on any long-term and far-sightM 
programme. With the result that while, on th< 
one hand, the trends of additional taxation have 
been following lines of indirect imposts, will 
their inevitable,impact on contihually accelersr 
ting inflation—there has been a opnil 
Dually increasiog proportion of indirect K 
direct taxation. The followintr analvadt 



taxation iolposti would present an alarming 
picture: 

Additional Taxation in the 1966067 Budget 
Cuftoms Berenue Estimated additional 

rersnue .00.52. Rs. crores 

Excise ReTeaaes ,. „ » 42.27 „ 

Corporation Tax „ „ » 36.07 „ 

Indiridual Income Tax „ „ 24.45 „ 

Wealth Tax „ » „ ••*00.70 ,, 

Others ,, „ „ ••• 00.60 „ 

Tax Reduction under various heads in the 
Budget 03.00 „ 

Estimated additional tax revenue during the 
Budget year ••• 101.51 „ 

As a result of the current Budget proposals, 
the total Central tax structure would assume 
the following form: 

Customs Revenue*•• Estimated receipts 

• • -Rs. 566 crores 
Customs revenue on consumables Rs. 85 ” 
Percentage of customs revenue on 
consumables to total customs revenue 

•••16 % approximately 
Excise revenue^^'Estimated total receipts 

••• Rs. 970 crores 
Excise revenue on essential consumables 

Rs. 544 „ 

Percentage of Excise revenues derived 
from essential consumables to total Excise 
receipts 60.60 % 

Estimated Total Tax Revenue receipts 

Rs.2,719 crores 

Estimated Total receipts from Excise, 
easterns and other indirect taxes 

••• R8.1,536 „ 

Percentage of Indirect tax receipts to 
Total taxes ••• 6000 % 

Percentage of tax revenues derived from 
Ezoise and other indirect imposts on 
consumables to total tax 
revenue ••• 45.00 % approzimairij 


The Finance Minister has,! in' 
speech, deplored the destructive impact; 
inflationary pressures on the price structuret^ 
upon the growth rate in the economy. Accord* 
ing to his statement, daring the 12 monthp 
preceding January 1966, the general 

wholesale price index has moved upwards 
by a further 7.6 per cent compared 
to what it was twelve months ago: 
and the pressure in this direction renuuns 
unrelieved as of date. Various factors, no 
doul^t, contribute to this pressure, such as the 
measure of increasing money supply with the 
public, inadequate supply of consumables, 
especially of food grains, and various other 
factors. So far as the fact of increasing 
money supply is concerned, the 

t 

Finance Minister has held out the 
assurance that in conformity with the 
genuine demand for credit for achieving higher 
levels of production, the Reserve Bank would 
deploy the instruments of monetary policy to 
ensure .that expansion of credit "for legitimate 
pu^oses takes place increasingly on the basis 

of growth of deposits ( emphasis ours ). 

Asa matter of fact, the policies of the Reserve 
Bank of India during the recent past have fo¬ 
llowed a rather confused trend. In the name 
of "selective control over credit”, it has often 
been complained by legitimate producers, money 
rates have been so artificially mounting inf? 
lationaiy pressures on the price structure, tiiat 
the bona fide requirements of creditfor essential 
productive purposes have been unduly restric¬ 
ted and have often been obtained only at I 
very high price which, in turn, has inevitably 
contributed to an increasing cost factor iii 
production. 

Bat apart from the visible effeetd- r; 
inclreasing money supply witit the 
the inflationaiy situation, one 



sabttBDtidlj contribated to tiiii 
a^esiiable «itafttil0Q> hfts been the ialBAtionaiy 
ioberest in tb« tobd tax Btmotu3r« 
of ^ Qpnntry. It should be mentiotted in 
this connoetion that, apart from Central taxes, 
additional loads on indirect tax revenues'—and 
here it has been mostly on direct consumables 
been imposed in the States^ taxation 
]^dgets. The total effect of the situation 
. has been to inevitably generate continually 
increasing inflationary inpacts on the price 
structure, especiallyon the essential and semi' 
essential consumables sectors. Any kind of 
enduring and substantial relief from the 
present inflationary situation can, therefore, 
emanate only from a total revision of the 
over-all taxation structure of the Government 
set to the tune of an increasing balance 
between direct and indirect taxation. One 
concedes that it may not be possible in the 
present circumstances of the finances of the 
Government to effect any immediate and 
substantial reductions in the field of indirect 
taxation where they affect essential oonsdm- 
ables, but a fresh trend in this direction would 
appear to be one of the primary and essential 
conditions of economic growth in conformity 
with the need to prevent perpetuation of the 
present trends of increasing and undue con- 
centration of wealth, income and economic 
power. The Budget under discussion does 
not demonstrate any awareness of this imme¬ 
diate and essential need. 

On another very crucial matter also (he 
I^auce Minister haa remained' s^nificantly 
sUent. It is the question of the impact of what 
has^ been euphemistically described by .hii 
^edecesior as 'unaccounted* money- upon 
genend ntonetary Md price trends in .(he 
cpuiH^. It appears that the Revenue Dephrt' 

of llnaooe of the Uidon 



own back on the suoeessihl ^jteldsutiii' 
whiA has been described as large ohnnlte''^ 
unaccounted money as a result of the ihdnpl^ 
ments held out by Shri Ohandhn^ 
{nredecesBor in office and the tenure of whip|' 
inducements expired a few days a^ 
In a recent news report it has btiU 
annonnced that in the Bombay Income Tast 
Circle some Rs. 30 crores of such UnaccouNh? 
X£D Money has been voluntarily disclosed 
by more than a hundred aisessees. The total 
amonnt of such money voluntarily disclosid 
all over the country, so far as 8(ntements in 
this behalf appearing in news reports^ 
indicate would not aggregate beyond about 
Bs. 100 crores in all. Although it is quite 
impossible to arrive at any precise estimate of 
the total of Unaccounted Money in 
the cwmtry, its magnitude has been variously 
guessed at anywhere between Rs. 3,000 and 
Us. 10,000 crores. Assuming that the lowest 
of these estimated figures is nearer the actual 
amount of snob money, the gross disclosures 
nptodate wonld hardly cover more than 3 per 
cent of the balance that still remains undis¬ 
closed. There is reason to suspect that most 
of this money finds employment in speculative 
hoarding of essential consumbles, - the chan-f 
ces are that the largest balk of this money is 
employed to finance speculative hoarding of 
food grains in the county, - and the inflation^ 
aiy impact of this kind of operation should be 
obvious to even the least sophisticated. Shif 
Chaudhuri's predecessor bad tiied variouis 
expedients on different occasions to force 
this money ont in the open obviously with tiie 
objective of correspondingly augmenting tiie 
revenues of the Govemment. That all theso 
vtrious experiments have snbstantially failed 
to achieve any resnltis alsb'without qan(ibtt«: 
More effective and vigorons measorOi^ 
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the modern 




therefore, need to be devised immediately 
to at least immobilize this very large source 
of credit which is beyond the usual controls 
and restrictions to which the organized money 
market is subject. One easily concedes that 
that it is extremely difficult to match the 
ingenuity of the operators of UNArcorxTKD 
MOXEV with ordinary restrictive measures. 
Desparate needs call for desperate remedi(!s, 
and the need in this particular behalf would 
be admitted to be desparate indeed. Shri 
Chaudhuri’s predecessor had atleast toyed 
with some devices, from time to time, 
however ineffective they may have proved in 
their ultimate results ; is there any signifi¬ 
cance in the fact that the new TTnion Finance 
Minister has altogether by-passed the 
question in his first Budget ? 

Another very significant deficiency in the 
Finance Minister's Budget speech that would 
seem to be obvious is that there has been no 
attempt at any point in his rather longish 
Budget speech, to analyse the causes of the 
increasing inflationary trends on a factual 
background. Jf such an analysis were to be 
attempted, it would be found that by far the 
largest proportion of price increases that have 
been occuring from time to time, has been 
generating in the primary consumables sectors 
and which has, inevitably been affecting the 
general price index. If adequate data were 
available to further analyse the breakdowns 
of such increases, there seems to be hardly 
any doubt that it would be found that pre* 
ssures have been mostly generating at such 
points of the primary sector where the content 
of effective demand would be bound to be 
comparatively inelastic. One might* easily cite 
the conditions obtaining in the food grains 
sector which, with reason, could be said to have 
been more or less dictating over>al] price trends 


over the last several years. It is extraordinary 
that at both official and academic levels it has 
often been held that the increasing money 
supply with the public, together with the 
marginal supply of consumables in general, 
has been leading to a continual explosion in 
the demand for food grains, especially in the 
urban and industrial sectors of the economy. 
It is an elementary truism of economic laws ' 
that above a certain income level the demand 
for food grains is wholly inelastic ; the elasti¬ 
city of demand for food grains is confined to 
such income levels which are on the bare sub¬ 
sistence levels. According to an official pub¬ 
lication of the Planning Commission some years 
ago, of the total consumption expenditure of 78 
per cent of the national population (at l!)60- 
61 prices) food grains alone were estimated to 
ab.sorb more than 75 per cent of their gross 
disposable income. The demand for food grains’ 
at these levels of income might ordinarily have 
proved elastic enough to cause a certain mea¬ 
sure of inflationary pressure on prices to 
generate at these points. Unfortunately, while 
income levels, according to official claims, may 
have increased only by about 1."j per cent since 
then, prices of food grains during the corres¬ 
ponding period and, especially at the refail 
levels, have moved up by more than a 100 per 
cent. It is clear, therefore, that price pre¬ 
ssures on food grains could not have been 
generated by increasing consumption demand 
and, could, therefore, only be generated and 
sustained by speculative pressures on their 
supply. It is callously escapist to ignore these 
very obvious but extremely menacing factors 
in the present state of the economy. The 
Finance Minister should have taken note of 
this very important fact and should have 
underlined the equally obvious fact that unless, 
the operations of under cover speculators 
could be effectively eliminated the national 



food crisis will never be amenable to any kind 
of a wholesome and enduring solution. In fact, 
whatever the Government's statisticians may 
say, there is enough ground to controvert the 
official contention that there is any kind of 
an acute shortage of food grains in the 
country. Even according to official statistics, 
which can only be expected to err on the 
wrong side, the gross production of food 
cereals in the country has increased from 
some .50 million tons in 1051-52 to an average 
80 million tons now. By any jugglery of figures 
it could not be proved that the gross consump¬ 
tion demand of the countiy in spite of the so 
called “population explosion” could have 
materially outpaced this very substantial 
increase in production. There should have 
been some awareness of this obvious fact in 
the r'inance Minister's speech if not actually 
in his Budget proposals. 

Shri Chandhuri is generally r''garded to be 
an approved nominee of big business and his 
appointment to the Union Finance Ministry 
was regarded as a hopeful augery for fresh 
trends in Budget making at least so far 
as increasing stimuli to big business was 
concerned. He appears to have wholly dis¬ 
appointed his sponsors. He has equally failed 
to satisfy any other section of the people. 
His concessions to the lowest income-bracket 
income-tax payers, welcome as they are, 
provides very little real relief at these levels 
in the present atmosphere of all-round increa¬ 
sing price pressures on every conceivable 
consumer goods and services. We have already 
observed that much of the obvious malaiso 
from [which Shri Chaudhnri's first Budget 
suffers are inherited evils which he could not 
be expected to just conjure away. Nevertheless 
one looked for a little fresh thinking and at 
least some rudimentary effort at certain 


selected points to infuse neW life into budget' 
making and national economic trends. UnfoJf- ,;: 
innately, the picture, in spite of these jus^i-^^ • 
cations, remains one of unrelieved gloom and , 
hopelessness. 

Hmv Much Food f 

Tn a recent press annouceraent by the West 
Bengal Government it has ostensibly, 
been sought to clear the confusion that 
seems to obtain in the public mind as 
regards the food situation in the State. Under 
the legend “Rationing in west Bengal”, 
the advertisement lists the following 
information : 

1. Statutory rationing covers 86,00,000 
persons in' west Bengal who are allotted 
rations of food grains at the rate of 1,000 
grammes each of wheat and rice per adult 
(that is, persons aged 8 years and more ) 
per week ; 

2. Modified rationing covers 1,13,00,000 
persons in the State who are now allowed 500 
grammes of rice and 1, 300 grammes of wheat 
per adult per week ; 

3. The total weekly offtake of food 
grains in the State to cover current 1 rationing 
obligations is 32,000 tonnes, comprising 14, 
300 tonnes of Vice and 17,700 tonnes of 
wheat. 

According to the above estimate, to feed 
1,9!),00,000 persons out of West Bengal's 
total population at the above level of food 
grains allocation at State responsibility, a 
gross quantum of 7,43,000 tonnes of rice and 9, 
20,400 tonnes of wheat would be 
required. Allowing for a margin of a 
further 500 grammes of rice per 
week per adult in the areas covered 
by modified rationing which the consumers 
would have to procure at their own initiative, 
a farther supply of rice of the order of 2, 93, 


800 tonnes would be required over a twelve 
montli priod. The gross rice requirement of 
this section of the State's population covered 
by statutory rationing and modified rationing, 
including the extra ration of rice that those 
covered by modified rationing would have to 
procure at their own initiative, would be of 
jthe order of 10,37,400 tonnes, say 11,00,000 
tonnes. 

Assuming a 2.4 per cent annual rise in the 
population since the 1901 census enumeration, 
the gross population of West Bengal compri¬ 
sing all ages and sex groups should be well 
within 3,90,00,000 persons. Of these 1,99,000 
persons in all are claimed to have 
been covered by statutory rationing (S6,00,000 
persons) and modified rationing, leaving a 
balance of 1,1)1,00,000 persons to be fed by 
their own respective resources and eflbrt. 

The attenuated rice harvest of the current 
season ( Anian ) has been ofiicially stated to 
have been of the order of 44,00,000 tonnes. 
Last year it was said to have been of the 
order of 48,00,000 tonnes ( final estimates ; 
earlier estimates had put the figure down, 
first, at 54,00,000 tonnes and then at 
52,00,000 tonnes). To this was added a 
further 400,000 tonne.s said to have been 
derived from the year’s A us harvest. No 
figure for the current Aus harvest appears 
to have been officially announced. Assuming 
that the current year’s shortfall in the Aus 
harvest would be approximately of the same 
proportion as that of the A man, that Is, 
by just about 9 per cent the yield of the 
current Aus harvest should be somewhere 
around 3,00,000 tonnes; say 3,50,000 
tonnes. Gross availability of rice from the 
States’s own resources during the current 
season should, therefore, be of the order 
of some 47,r)0;000 tonnes. Out of this, the 
tequirement of rationing would, as we have 


seen, absorb 7,43,600 tonnes, say 7,60,000 
tonnes. A further 2,93,800 tonnes; sajj 
3,00,000 tonnes would be absorbed by the 
requirements of those covered by modified 
rationing in order to enable them to make up 
the deficiency in their allocation of rice. After 
all these needs have been covered, a quantum 
of 37,00,000 tonnes ofriee should still be avai¬ 
lable for consumption by the balance of the 
State’s population numbering 1,91,00,000 per- 
.soas. Assuming, further, that all these 1,91, 
00,000 persons would have to make up their 
cereal diet only with rice and no other grain 
and that their uninhibited weekly consump¬ 
tion offtake would be of the order of some 
2,500 grammes per adult per week, that is 25 
per cent more than those of the total cereal 
allocations ( made up of equal quatities of rice 
and wheat) of the persons covered by statutory 
rationing, the total annual requirement for 
this purpose should be of the order of 
24,33,000 tonnes, say 25,00.000 tonnes. 

But this is not really a very realistic pic¬ 
ture of the position. For, according to the 
analysis of the population by age structures 
during the 1961 census enumerations, it 
appears that those in the age group from O 
years to 4 years comprise 15.1 per cent of 
the total population and those in the age 
group 5 years to 14 years 26 per cent ( no 
separate breakdown of the per centage in the 
age group 5 years to 8 years is available ). 
Assuming that the proportion of those in the 
age group 5 years to 8 years should bo about 
half of this, that is 13 per cent of the total, 
those who are entitled to half rations both 
under modified and statutory rationing should 
comprise some 28 per cent of the total in these 
categories ; this would reduce the load on rice 
allocations under rationing by very nearly 
2,00.000 tonnes. Ignoring this, however, we still 
find that the State’s consumption allocatiop q| . 



ric 0 at the levels fixed by Government under 
their systems of rationing and an additional 25 
per cent for those who are not so covered, the 
gross rice requirements of the State should be 
somewhere around 35,50,000 tonnes. Gross 
availability of rice during the season, even 
according to authorized Government statistics, 
should not be less than 47,50,000 tonnes this 
year from the State’s own production reasources 
and quite apart from what imports may arrive 
from the Centre. If that is a realistic picture 
of the situation, there should be a not uncom¬ 
fortable surplus of some 12,00,000 tonnes 
which is well over 20 per cent of the current 
year's production within the State. 

The question, therefore, naturally arises as 
to why this crisis f The point of view of the 
Government seems to be that the extraordi¬ 
narily high demand for food grains in the 
urban and industrial areas, where there is much 
denser concentration of purchasing power com¬ 
pared to the backward rural areas, has been 
mainly responsible for this crisis. Such a point 
of view would also appear to being supported 
by that large band of official and quasi-official 
‘yes-men-cconomists’ of the Government. It is 
significant that they have never yet committed 
themselves ax to how much of this demand is 
represented by the genuine consumption-demand 
of the more affluent and how much of it has 
been arising out of obvious speculative pre- 
ssu res. Clearly this influx in demand cannot, 
surely, be a reflection of bona fide consump¬ 
tion demand of the more affluent, for the simple 
reason that the demand for food grains, beyond 
a certain income level, is and necessarily 
wholly inelastic. Its elasticity is necessarily 
confined only to those income levels in the 
community where minimum bona fide consump¬ 
tion needs cannot always be fully satisfied on 
account of lack of purchasing power and at 
irkick levels, therefore, normally demand for 


food grains becomes elastic within certittfi| 
severely defined limits. -S. 

Another veiy significant fact in this cotk* ^ 
nection would seem to be that although 1964:* 
65 yielded the highest rice and other cereids 
harvest in the country in recorded history, that 
has also, coincidentally, been the very 
year when the beginning of an endemic 
shortage in market supplies of food 

grains began to make its appearance. 
Initially the Government at the highest 

political levels, and presumably before 
they were able to strike out an appropriate 
policy line for propaganda in this 

behalf - frankly admitted that this crisis, like 
that in Bengal in 1913, was wholly man-made 
and speculative hoarders and traders were 
mainly responsible for the situation. Measures 
were devised to deal with such anti social spe¬ 
culators although they have never been used 
to any effective purpose. Currently all talk of 
speculative hoarding as being one af the prin¬ 
cipal causes of the continuing food crisis and 
of the need for dealing effectively with the 
speculators appears to have wholly ceased. 

So far as west Bengal is concerned, the 
Government is being subjected to heavy pre¬ 
ssures, by what has been described as the ITni- 
ted Left Front. Funnily enough, so far as the 
Government's Food policy, is concerned, or what 
really passes under that nomenclature,the diffe- 
re,nce between the ULF and the Government 
does not appear to be at all fundamental, it is 
clearly one of emphasis only. The Government 
have committed themselves to cover certain 
specified areas by statutary rationing and some 
others by modified rationing. The ULF insists 
that the area of the former be extended and 
that the whole of the rest of the State be bro¬ 
ught under the purview of modified rationing. 
The ULF demands that rice allocations under 
both kinds of rationing be increased; the Goveni- 
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lucnt have insisted that the stock position 
prevents them from doing so and tliey have 
increased wheat allocations in tlie modified 
rationing areas. There are some- minor objec¬ 
tions of the U].(F to the manner and methods 
of procurement by tlic Government, these the 
Government have agreed to review and 
examine. But since both the ULF and the 
Government want rationing; their differences 
on this score couhl only be one of degree of 
emphasis and not in respect of basic policy 
structure. The politics of the ULF opposition 
so far as the Government’s food measures arc 
concerned, would appear to be hedged in by a 
lot of confusion. 

The only and obvious remedy - one that we 
have already advised more than once in those 
columns - is to wholly decontrol food at all 
levels. That will leave the speculative hoarders 
in a most uncomfortable position; they have, 
so far, been the only beneficiaries of the 
Govemmetifs food policy and decontrol and 


derationing at all levels would deprive them of 
the present protection for their under-cover 
and wholly anti-social activities. For imaginary 
reasons never yet supported by any kind of 
demonstrable facts, the Government have been 
stubbornly holding on to their mad, ineffective 
and chaotic food policy or what passes under 
this name and against all mature coun.sels of 
wisdom and expediency. There are demonstra¬ 
ble reasons to believe th.at decontrol will not 
merely relieve the crisis, but will also make it 
unnecessary for the country to continue to 
indulge in ruinous imports of food grains (even 
if they need not be paid for in precious foreign 
exchange). But Government do not seem dis¬ 
posed to listen to reason and would still con¬ 
tinue to hold on to their ‘cordons’, controls and 
what not. Ts it, therefore, unreasonable to 
.suspect that the present ruling coterie which 
comprise.s the Government of the country 
have a vc.sted interest in a continuing food 
crisis ? 


Turkish Women and Polygamy 

“A meeting of Turkish women, held in Constantinople 
on March 11, 1924, decided to appeal to the National 
Assembly to abolish polygamy.’' 

Ramananda Chatterjee 
The Modern Review for April, 1924 



BRITISH SCULPTURES 


USAB 


If Britain is not riiucH ahead in painting ascendancy. Really it was a big job to bri«g 
and graphics, we find in sculptural art, more than fifty weighty sculptured pieces from 
particularly in the modern styles, the British Great Britain to India. The British Council 
sculptors have struck an exhilarating note of deserve our thanks for having the exhibition 



Triangular Forms in Bronzed Steel—Artist : Robert Adams 

Curtesy : British Council 

organised by the Lalit Kala Akademi in M. C. Chagla, Education Minister, in Delhi. 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. He said that the modern media of expression 

This exhibition was inaugurated by Shri were unlike the objective eense of perfect 
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boaiity oi ihft (ir(!('k'<. It is, in fact, subjoctiv'c 
to portray mcntiil tension or friction as is 
ap|»an'nt In tlio artist. The nine Briti.sli 
arli'.ts rev(‘al in their works tlie impact of 
tedinologioal civili/ation and a period of 
strain and conlliet of a world that has less 
peac(' of mind, ''Onl and heart. The works 
are therefore universal in approach. 

By and lar-re so far as the styles are 
eoiun’rncd, the works of these scnl])tors do 
not belong to one school. Vet it is evident 
that a strain of Henry Moore’s round shapes, 
hollows and a bit of snrrcali.sm is visible in 
(juite a few works. (Mironologic.ally the 
sculptors mainly belong to the post-Victorian 
and Georgian periods. The collection, how¬ 
ever, shows a representative cross-section of 
the sculptural art of the top-ranking Briti.'^h 
artists of the last decade or so. Hence we 
see the matured attempts of some artists at 
least. Here w'c sec stylized organic or 
geometrical shape.s, surrealistic forms and 
ab-tract dc'-igns. 

Round shapes displayed in terms of mas.s 
and space interlaced with hollow opening 
are ob.served in Henry Moore’s (b.lSfiS) 
Avorks. Henry Moore was impre.ssed by 
round objects whetlier they were pebbles or 
anatomical features of many living beings. 
'I'o him a hole in a solid mass had a deep 
interpretation. H<* mi.ves it with the rhyth¬ 
mic elongated or wavy features of human 
l)(‘ings. This rc.''Ult is borne out of long 
evperiencc for, he himself h.ad said, that at 
first the holes in his .sculptures were made 
for tlieir own sake. He was tlun trying to 
find out the ellbct of space in his .sculptures. 
At a later date, commingling of mass with 
space had become the iu.separable part of his 
way of expression. His WOMAN (H).")7l 
is a huge deep green primitive sitting figure of 


about .■) foot, that shows it.s static vitality in 
round suggestive protuberances, a small head 
.supported on a column like neck but Avithout 
holes. We see an awe-inspiring neolithic 
shape Avith a poAVorful and heaA'y head, 
ancient motifs in the 7 feet bronze 
rPRIHGT MOTIVE No. S (HfSij). The 
THREE I^AIIT OB.IECT (H)(iO) in breze 



A vortical Screen in Bronze 
Artist : Hubert Halwood 
Courtesy ; British Council 

Ls an amalgam of massive non-objective 
round shape arranged over the other. The 
upper two parts have projections like knots 
of a trunk of a tree. It generally resembles 
a replica of a neolithic stone on the sea shore 
and the excellent texture matches with the 
deep brown hue. In all the three works AVe 
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see mass woveti to exhibit tension in the 
dramatised version of prehistoric objects in 
terms of unrealistic round shapes. His usual 
ridges and dents or concave or convex 
assembly of rounded man and woman seated 
against a wall with parallel brown ribs is 



Personage Tres Important in IJron/e 
Artist ; Ikrnard Meadows 
Courtesy : British Council 

soon in the small bronze statuette TWO 
SEATED FfCxIIRKS AGAINST A WAEL. 

Henry Moore experinumted with holes 
and space for a long time to coiuc to his 
epoch-making forms which are simultaneously 
awesome and rhythmic. He has himself 
stated that at one time he made holes for 
their own s.akos to have an eroded solid body. 
At a later period he made forms and shapes 


(not holes) inseparable. At this stage neither 
factor was subordinate to the other. Here 
we see that in creating massive wavy shapes 
he brings inside outwards to demonstrate 
tension and vitality. Jean Arp and Con¬ 
stantine Brancusi had shown the etlect of 
round forms, mass and space. Moore had 
dcvelo])cd it after creating much h ss elegant 
forms in his SQCARE FORM (lh37) or 
DOUBLE STANDING FIGURE (UU.O). 

To the generation of Henry Moore 
belongs Barbara llepworth (b. IhOD). After 
finishing her art course she held her first one- 
man show in London in ll)37. She met 
Henry Moore in Italy in B)24 and evidently 
bears the stamp of his inlluence. 't'et unlike 
Moore she i.- sensitive in displaying either 
llowing rhythm or depi'essions here ami there 
on semi abstract figures. In her earlier Avorks 
the intlnonee of Arp, Brancusi and Moore was 
visible as they were after geometric |)oisc. 
Female decorative sense which naturally 
comes to her is obvious in her work. 

falter on, having lived by the sca coast 
and observed the eroding cll'ect of lapping 
waves, rolling stones, wind sw'ejit over hang¬ 
ing rocks and the shaving cavity in smooth 
stones, she worked out new forms. She 
herself says '‘^From the sculptor’s point of 
view, one must either be the spectator of the 
object or the object itself”. 

Of her lour works UORE (lOofi), a 
timber colour bronze mass of about 30 inches 
has ditlerent pianos with heavier bottom, ft 
resembles the magnilied form of a stone of a 
fruit having the minimum details such as a 
circular depri'.'jsion, scratches here and there 
and polished body, ft brings l)'‘foro our 
vision the total shape of a stone shaped by 
sea waves too. SEA FORM (Porthmeor) 
1958, i.s a large irregular semi-circular hooded 
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bronze creation with cavity here and there. 
This four-feet long sculpture has three 
])erforations, two large at the bottom in 
keeping with the shape and a third on the 
top which is almost round. This again shows 
nature’s design due to the action of sea 
waves and velocity of wind on a piece of 
soft stone. As it has been done after observ¬ 
ing the eroded stones on the sea shore, it 
proves '.to be a substantive attempt. In 
(TJRVEI) FORM (Trevalgan) 19.",(I, we see 
a sector of an elegant hollow bowl as though 
the remains of a disemboweled piece of a 
decaying log. This 3 ft. high flowing 
greenish bronze work has concave twisting 
and soaring arms on a matching base with 
a hole to add both balance and the effect of 
the mass. Un(iuestionably, it is a noble 
creation full of rhythmic poise. 

Lyim Chadwick, Bernard Meadows, 
Kenneth Armitage and Robert Adams were 
all born when the first world war had its 
impact on civilization. They belong to the 
generation after Berbara Hepworth and 
Henry Moore. Out of these four artists, 
Bernard Meadows and Kenneth Armitage 
have to a degree shown the influence of 
Henry Moore in so far as in some of the 
bloated human forms they have used mass, 
may be round or slender. 

Poise in geometrical shapes and struc¬ 
tural sense are the themes of Robert Adam’s 
sculptures. His CLIMBING FORMS No. 
2 (1901) of bronzed steel of about 0 ft., is 
an example of a noble conception describing 
the .semi-circular half moon shapes and 
balanced one over the other in aerial space. 
It is lovely, rhythmic and even though simple 
in design, is powerful in arrangement. In 
TRIANGULAR FORMS (I960), we see 
bronzed metal sheets (26 inches long) cut 


into eipiilateral or other shapes of 
triangles fitted in to show the effect of a 
plane surface. The triangles are slightly 
rounded on one side to make the 
entire composition graceful. Compositely it 
gives the hint of the sails of a cutter. 
RECTANGULAR BRONZE FORM No. 4 
(1955) is purely architectonic to show a few 
rectangular bricks or trapeziums or similar 
shapes of a masonry. The total effect is that 
it gives a poAverful structural design of planes 
and space. 

Kenneth Armitage is represented by a few 
sculptures and a few drawings. lie himself 
once wrote that he wanted the pleasure from 
wondering what was on the other .side and 
also be pleased from the division. His idea 
was to produce big volumes with the 
minimum material. If his work.s on 

show do not reveal the magic of 

plane surface and divisions, they do show 
large volumes. And these works arc quite 
close to the derivatives of Henry Moore. 
His FIGURE LYING ON ITS SIDE made 
of bronze and a yard long, is indeed a massive 
figure. The trunk, shoulder to hip, is round 
and huge having breasts. The head with 
suggestions of eyes and nose is small, while 
tucked up legs and folded hands arc dispro¬ 
portionately thin. Another bronze statue 
two-yard high -GIRL WITHOUT A FACE 
is powerful in shape to show the girl is stand¬ 
ing on two legs with a cylindrical body having 
two small hands jutting out. Few openings 
on the skirt and on the nave or the sugges¬ 
tion of the breasts are there. Then there is a 
large cavity with a cap on the top. In this 
we sec as if a street letter box has been per¬ 
sonified. All told it is a common creation of 
the expressionist school. 

Lynn Chadwick (b. 1914) studied 



BRITISH SCDIiPTDRES 



architecture and was a designer during the 
Second World War. In his works we see 
vitalized lines verging on Structural designs 
and enough of texture. He portrays death 
with a fearsome poignant design. He docs not 
prefer human forms but finds birds, insects 
structures and the like objects in grotes(|ue 
shapes as media of expression. TOKYO 
made of steel (18 inches high ) is completely 
architectural where we see thin rods 
soldered to make out a rectangular patt¬ 
ern fitted with a heavy old rectangular mach¬ 
ine to represent as if it is a motel. BIRD— 
III ( bronze 3 ft. long ) is the portraiture 
of a bird dying with the vividity of 
destruction. Here we have large and small 
cubes arranged as wings and features 
behind a straight elongated beak. In it 
death has been described with archaic 
savagery indeed. Two large triang¬ 
les joined at the base h.avc the tips of masts 
and smaller triangles to bring before our mind 
the presence of two battling cutters at close 
quarters in ENCOUNTER - lY ( bronze 
5 ft. high ). 

Hubert Dal wood ( b. 1921 ) is either 
symbolic or abstract in approach. Eviden¬ 
tly he is the product of ultra-modern ideas. 
Some of his sculptures have little or no three- 
dimensional quality. Thus his VERTICAL 
SCREEN { 1959 4 ft. high by a foot wide 
of aluminium ) ha.s smaller rectangle below 
surrounded by broad ridges and inset with a 
raised oval yellow patch on the left top 
corner. Above in the upper rectangle which 
has a square dent and several smaller 
rectangles or squares in various shades of 
colour gives the view of an abstract design. 
All told it is just an example of painting thro¬ 
ugh sculptural media or after dadaism. 
SIGNS { 1959—3 ft. high Aluminium ) 


is an ornamental stand, the stem of which is 
much after the design of an Indian temple 
lamp stand . Across the stem on the top is 
a horizontal wavy plate, on the left side of 
which are fixed two designed hoops with 
handles to fit in. The designs are ritual 
and symbolic and show no dynamic quality. 

Bernard Meadows ( b. 1915 ) is distinct 
from other sculptors in idea and style in that 
he evolves his own feeling of hard looking 
figures. His sculpture pieces are at times 
dreary looking and m.ay have an 
uneven textural fe.ature. The h'ALLEN-BlRD 
(bronze—40 inches long) is ghastly, 
unfinished with projecting neck and 
lcg.«. This black bird with out¬ 
stretched features and round trunk, shows 
the end of a mutilated force and energy. The 
large rectangular base on one side is distur¬ 
bing, for a third of it is unnecessary. THE 
BLACK CRAB (bronze—17 inches high) is 
a complicated weaving but simplified by en¬ 
closed masses. The sharp, pointed feet of 
the crab are supple and mobile, then there is 
a small space with two sharp triangular limb 
of shell, over which is a semi-oval space 
enclosed by a wide shell-like ebony colour 
rim. All in all, the sense of space, dimensi¬ 
ons and speed make it a polished sculpture 
piece. 

Personification of a tree is seen in a 
heavily built square shape with two human 
legs touching the ground. This sculpture 
( bronze 2 ft. high )-PERSONAGE TRES 
IMPORTANT-1962 looks like a bloated 
torso seated on a rectangular slab and has 
sever.al spiky stubs jutting out side-ways. In 
all the three works we feel Meadows has 
concentrated on the limbs and hard poses of 
common objects around us. And his imagina- 
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tion and execution arc dynamic yet fabulous 
ill form. 

John Iloskiii ( b. l!)l’l ) was trained as 
an architectural draftsman. JJis sculptures 
are abstract in approach in that they are 
roctan};ular polished mild steel sheets with 
somewhat convex or concave curvatures and 
a slight dressing on one side to decorate. 
Tiieso arc dotn; by soldering shec'ts from the 
sides. 

Apparently though Iloskiii’s sculptures 
look abstract, COLUAfN NOVEMBER I'lhO 
( ft. high and S inches wide ) udid stool 
polished I'latc of rectangular figure, has in 
the middle left a black fossilised shape of a 
twig- J'hc b.ack side too is similarly highly 
polished. It reminds ns of a chunk of metal 
or coal with fo~silised remains sticking to it. 
Indeed it has a new errand to speak out. 
FliAT SIDE - IdOl, is of the same type, 
made of a jiolished mild steel ( d ft. high ). 
The third dimension varies in thickne-s and 
has concavo-convex wavy faces. On the left 
of it arc a few perforations and joined to 
another rough plate having ‘V’ shajicd open¬ 
ing with holes. The total impression we get 
is as though a block of coal has been brought 
out with signs of drilling. Both the work 
show the vividity of geological approach, 
and though novel, arc not high creatioirs. 

In this exhibition w<‘ see Reg. Butler’s (b. 
1913 ) SEATED I'lOERES ( bron/e ) which 
is a so ni-rect ingular plate with slightly round¬ 
ed top and throe heads peering out dispropor¬ 
tionately. I'.iint suggestions of hands and 
wire like legs, or again partitioning lines in 


ribs, are there to give a near nou-rcalistic 
.shape. 

And now we see the arrangements of junks 
or scaffolding of metal strips into ijnaint yet 
powerful sculptures. The sculptor, Eduardo 
Paolozzi (b. tries to create brutes 

by as.semblagc of fragments of old machine 
parts. In his own vvords he tries 
to strike out a “metamorphosis of 
ordinary things into soini'thing wonderful”. 
7 his att< nipt is observed in 3IEKAN1K 
ZERO ( Bronze l!)d8- 0 ft. high ) Avhich has 
a complicated structural shape within a 
rectangular vacant spaiie. ’Dierc arc designs 
of flat, polished, worn out machine parts 
soldered together to create a pell-mell affair, 
yet all have the same tone to speak out. Below 
are tw'o sipiares to support so as to give the 
impression of leg-i, and tlie njipor part is 
stnietnral. Its total feeling is that man is 
all maehinc and loses himself in zero indeed. 
7TIE Plin.OSOPHER (Bronze—li ft. high) 
is a casting of various bits having circular 
dc.s’gn, dents, projections, ribs and what not 
and then coarsely soldered to form a hollow 
long cube. The whole shape is standing on 
two slender leg.s—all to express in a violent 
way that a philosopher is completely deluded 
and his brain is full of ideas. 

These exhibits reve.al that just as painters 
are profoundly impressed by the disquiet, 
stress and strain of the modern society and 
paint in surrealistic, kinetic and non-objective 
styles, so the British sculptors express the 
restless spirit of nature or of man by means 
of ever new mannerism.s. And, indeed, it is a 
good show to ponder over. 



WIIXfAM SOMERSKT MAUGHAM 

c. s. 


William Soniprsel Maujiliam is no more. 
J?ut 111 ' will lomaiii as a landmaik in llii* 
inemofv of lime. 

Maiijiham liseil willi many a ro)ml('d man 
of Idlers but he survived lliem bolli in liie and 
lileialuie. It is no wonder if llie presenl 
';enera!ion eonsiders liim as one ol llie mos| 
celcbraled no\elists and pla\wriiibN Ktijiland 
lias jiroduci'd in ibis cenlurs . Ilis (lO u'ais ol 
ineessanl aelivilies in ihe noild of lileraliiie have 
lefl an individiialily of liis own fm llie fulure 
^eneralions lo assess and a^similale. 

Ibnn on ,|anuar\ 2r>, l!i71. Alauiibam's 

eailier life was sjieni on trials and ineonsis- 
teneies. He losi bis jiarenis wben be was a 
ebild and A^as brouybl up bv bis unele. a 
eleiyii'nan of NMiilslable in laiyland. and .m 
aunl nlio bad no ebildien. Mis eduealion was 
hampered and aimless. Ibouiib Mauabams 
unele uanled liim to ao lo Oxioid and ordain 
bini'elf hf lairv on llie viearaiie. Maualiam 
found ■! no! lo bis la-te and went to (ierniaiu . 
He slaved al Heidelberp and leariil ibe (ierinaii 
lanyiiape foi some lime. I’beiealler. be .■■mie 
back to W’bilslable onl\ lo "o to London for 
beityn arlieled to a (ibarleied Ai'eoiitilanl. Tliis 
job too was nol to bis eboice. Findiiifr solace 
and salisfaclion nowhere. Maimliam ullimatel\ 
joined a Atedieal Collejje in London and eomi>leled 
bis medical eduealion. 

Ilul be was nol sa'i^fied widi bis new 
avoralion eillier. He was perenniall) disturb¬ 
ed bv an insaiiable uiije from bis soul. Hi* 
heart sec'inod to whisper in bis ears tbal he w'as 
deslined to be some-one else. And those 
whisperinus were a [lorleiil of what he became in 
laler years. Ife was born lo feel the pulse of 
the common men, their miseries and privalions 
and naturally he was endowed with a heart 
lhrillin« and ihrobbin": at the experiences of 
day-to-day life. Because he was a writer .... 

He took to writinp: leaving; aside his 
medical profession. He wrote not only because 
he had an urge or instinct lo write and thus he 
a professional writer, as he called himself laler, 


but Ix'cause be was oidained lo wiite. He wrote 
nol because he wanted lo. bill bccaii'-e be thought 
he mu.sl. Al ibe .-anie lime, be laboured 
inces‘-aiid\ to be proficieni in ibe line he had 
ulliinalelv cbo'=cn to be bis own. 

iVlaiiybain poured oul bis experiences with 
ilis singular skill lo lell what he had in mind. 
And where was he lacking in exjierience ? The 
meiil.il agoin i aiisc d b\ ihe dealli of his parents 
in hi> eail\ ehildliood was cipjallv disiuihing as 
was his pin sic al dcdormiiy. lie slammercd and 
did noi have good health. His direel experience 
of llie life' of aiti^ls. ihe menial ccnil!ic-l hc' had 
till he aclopti'd an avoealion of hi' clmice. the 
alTaii' lie had with womc-n and the opporliniily 
lic' had to unclc'istaiid llw pains and 'Uuggles of 
common mc'ii. in his c apaeilv as doctor and 
above' all, Ilis war experienei's. c'cpiijipecl bim to 
writ' Well and be wrote clipping lii' pc'ii in tlie 
ink of realities. 

Bui Maugbam liad made u|i bis mind that 
having bul one lib', be sliould like' to gel the 
most out of ii. il vvu' nol c'lioiigh for him 
meiely to wiile. He was (irepaiing lo live and 
al ibc' s.ime time, devising out of various 
experiments, successes and failure's, a pulic'rn of 
lib', ill wbieh “wriling would fic an c's.senlial 
clemeni, bul wliieli would include' all the other 
aelivilics jinijier lo man, and which death would 
in ihc end round oil in eoin|ilele fulfilment’'. 
And this jiallein vvhieh he adopted as a way of 
life. is aiujily lellceleci in all his woiks. as a 
link and no suipiise if his personal c'xjieileiK'es 
wc're profoundlv miriorc'd in each cd his works. 
And ilial is win we find faels and fielion closely 
intc'imingic'd in his novels, .-:o much so that 
il i.' diflicull lo separalc llu'in. 

Numerous shoii sloiic.s, plays, novels and 
es.says have poured oul of his prolifle jicn. His 
books have been Iraiislated into manv languages 
ill the world and it i.s (.'stimafecl th.at nearly 100 
million co|)ic's of his works have been printed. 
From “Liza of Lam hr I h" to 
‘'Points of View" 

Maugham wrote his first novel called “Liza 
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of Lambelh” in 1897 when he was 23 years old. 
This novel is based on his experiences of liospital 
life in S». Thomas’s as a practising surgeon. 
It virtually shook the society of that time and 
it h.ad an unexpected success. Ihcn came many 
novels and {)la\s. However, for the first decade 
of his writing. Maugham could not succeed as a 
writer. Writing did not bring any reward to 
him. He found it dillicult even to eke out a 
living out of this profession. He was virtually 
thrown into bankruptcy. 

It was at this stage that his play “Lady 
Fredrick” was staged. This happened in 1907. 
This play brought him unexpected fortune and 
country-wide fame. He was getting recognition 
as a writer. Thereafter, be wrote many plays 
which were welcomed around the world. “ I he 

Land of Promise”, “Our Belters’ and ‘The 
Constant Wife” promised him a standing. 

But his interest in plav, though it was found 
more lucrative, soon died out. He felt that it 
was diflicult to arhieve jirofieiency in drama. 
“To get one result, you must sacrifice another, 
so that to write a play perfect in all its particulars, 
in the interest and significance of its theme, in 
the siii)th‘lv and oiiginality of its characterisa¬ 
tion, in the plausibility of its intrigue and in the 
beauty of its dialogue, is impossible. It seemed 
to me that in the novel and in the short story 
jierfeclion had been sometimes achieved, and 
though I could scarcely hope to reach it, I had 
a notion that in those mediums I could come 

nearer to it than I had any chance of doing in 

the drama’’. 

Thus he changed from stage to novel. 

Soon after, his famous novel ‘'Of Human 
Bondage” came out. This was in 191.5. “Of 
Human Bondage” is an autobiographical novel. 
“Facts and fiction arc inextjieably inter-mingled” 
in it. It is believed that through this novel 

Maugham has portrayed the first 30 years of his 

own life : 

Philip, the main character in the novel, 
spends his childhood with his uncle, the vicar 
of Blackstable, and aunt ; he grows disinterested 
in the .school atmosphere and goes to Germany. 
He stays there for some time and comes back to 
be articled as Chartered Accountant in London. 
Then he goes to Paris and comes back to Black- 
stable again. In the meanwhile, his aunt dies. 
He then proceeds to London to join Medical 


Ct)llege. He develops a sort ot attacliment 
with a girl called Mildred who was working aS 
a waitress in a restaurant. She exploits his 
innocence This affair virtually brought him 
enough mental disturbance which even tells upon 
his examination. It was when he was practis¬ 
ing as House Surgeon that he came across a 
kind-hearted journalist called Thorpe Athelny. 
He develops intimacy with Athelny family and 
subsequently fulls in love with his daughter 
Sally. He decides to marry her and settle down. 

Apart from being an index of his personal 
life with a touch of imagination here and there, 
this novel depicts the vicissitudes of a young 
man who became a victim of circumstances and 
suffered tremendous pain and humiliation due to 
hi.' incon.'isteney in thinking and lack of proper 
guidance in formative years. 

Hiree \eais later, “I he Moon and Sixpence”. 
Maugham’s another great no\el. was iiublished. 
This novel has been written in an entiiely diffe¬ 
rent background. Maugham himself has admitt¬ 
ed that he had based this novel on the life of the 
famous French painter Paul Gauguin : 

Charles Strickland, a stock broker in London, 
sudderdy disappears, deserting his sojihisticated 
wife and daughter. But he reaches Paris in 
search of satisfaction for his surging impulses 
tow'ards painting. There he leads a very 
wietched life, though he makes his talent known. 
But he finds his life in Paris also unbearable and 
relegates himself to obseurily. 

Many years later, the author happens to 
visit Tahiti Islands. To his astonishment, he 
comes to know’ that Strickland had spent his 
later years in that Island having married a 
nati\e girl and devoted his remaining life time 
in jiroducing many masterpieces in painting. 
.Strickland fell a victim to leprosy and suffered 
considerably. 

When his name was known everywhere and 
the world grew’ crazy for his paintings, alas, 
Strickland was no more ! 

Maugham’s masterly pen has sketched a 
man’s life in such a way that we cannot but 
remain disturbed with the thoughts of the fate 
of Strickland, or that genius Paul Gauguin. 
Moreover, we get to know from this novel, 
Maugham’s deep knowledge of art and his 
clarity of judgment of the works of painting. 

Maugham’s third great novel ‘Cakes and Ale* 
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is both biographical and autobiographical. It is 
believed that it touches upon certain inner reces¬ 
ses of the famous English author Thomas Hardy’s 
life. 

Edward Driffield is a famous writer. His w'ife 
Rosie is beautiful and affeclionale, but she is bereft 
of love or care from her busy husband. She 
continues her clandestine relations with a local 
coal merchant Lord George Kemp with whom she 
was having similar connections even before her 
marriage with Driffield. She was a bar maid 
and flirt-gill and everybody Avondered 
how a celebrated man like Driffield could marry 
such a w'oman ! 

Rosie Driffield had ample opportunities to 
mix up and make merry with people and still she 
remained dissatisfied with her life. And she 
elopes Avith Lord (Jeorge to America ! That Avas 
virtually a shock to Driffield Avho had already 
entered the e\ening of his life. He falls a 
victim of pneumonia. A nurse was sent to him 
by his admirer and Avell-wisher Mis. Barton 
Trafford and it so happened that he ultimately 
married the nurse. 

Maugham met the Driffields for the first 
time at Blaekstable (actually it is Whitstable 
where he spent his early days I and since then he 
knew them intimately' for long. He reveals in 
his characteristic style how he also fell a ‘victim’ 
of love of Rosie Driffield - a Avoman quite older 
than him—and how she received him A\hen he 
happened to meet her in New York after so 
many years when Driffield had died and gone. 

‘Cakes and Ale’, which was published in 
1930, created a great deal of furore in the literary 
world, as it had been suspected to have portrayed 
some of the contemporary leading writers. This 
novel has been Aviitten in a peculiarly pungent 
way and its barb and verve are as nerve racking 
as its narrative is extraordinarily novel. 

Maugham’s last great novel “The Razor’s 
Edge” was published in 1943. This story 
revolves around an American young man called 
Larry Darrell who seeks fulfilment in life. He 
Avas restless ever since he found his young pilot 
friend had to meet death on his bid to save 
Larry’s life. If good and evil were there in the 
world, why should evil befall the poor and 
innocent—^Larry wondered. He seeks an answer. 
He works in the coal mines of France, wanders in 
the fields of Poland, roams about in Germany 
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and at last reaches India, where he spends five 
years, learning the Hindu way of living and 
meeting the saints. He spends two years in art 
ashram in Travancore. Ultimately he claims 
to have achieved Avhat he sought Tor many years 
and returns to Paris. He comes to the con¬ 
clusion that “self-perfection is the greatest ideal” 
and for the sake of this ideal, he forgoes every¬ 
thing dear to him, including the private ificome 
he had inherited. He decides to go back to 
America “to Ha'c with calmness, forebearaitce, 
compassion, selflessness and continence”. 

This novel is an excellent exposition of a 
man’s search for truth and approach towards 
life Avith a mystic touch here and there and while 
concluding the story, Maugham skilfully gives 
an impression that it is actually not the end of 
the story, but a beginning of an end. 

It Avas toAvards the end of 1930’s that 
Maugham set to sort out his thoughts on matters 
which chiefly interested him in life and in 1938 
he brought out his w'ell-known book called ‘The 
.Summing Up'. 

‘The Summing Up’ is virtually a testament 
Maugham has presented to the world of litera¬ 
ture. It is a recapitulation of ideas scattered 
through his mind and he has Avritten this to 
“disembarrass his soul of certain notions that 
haAT hovered about in it too long for his 
comfort”. He has summed Up systematically his 
vicAvs on various matters like his approach to¬ 
wards life, the pattern he has adopted and the 
“dos and don’ts” of a Avriter. This is certainly 
not an autobiography, but at the same time, 
it is not anything short of it inasmuch as it 
presents a glimpse of his literary career, “with 
a limit to privacy”. 

“Points of VicAv’’--Maugham’s last publish¬ 
ed book—came out in 1958. after 60 years since 
his first book “Liza of Lambeth” Avas published. 
In this book Maugham makes a brilliant literary 
evaluation, with the exception of a philosophical 
treatise in his essay called ‘The Saint’. 
Maugham’s appreciation of the W'orks of Goethe 
and ChekhoA', with a flight to their highly 
sensitive life, is indeed a pleasure to read. 

Style ami Characterisation 

Maugham Avas a story-teller par excellence. 
He possessed a peculiar way of narration. In 
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some cases, he excelled even Maupassant and 
Chekhov. J\ot only that he had a powerful and 
cakhin" expression, hut an uncanny knack to 
keep the link of the story unbroken throughout, 
ffe lielicved (hat plot was nothing but the link 
of the storj and maintained (he i>egininng, 
middle and end intact in all his novels. The 
reader is left behind without any doubt in his 
mind about any character. Maugham ha.s made 
use (»f the fust ])eison "ingular, de.spite his fear 
of l)eing misconstiued, for narration of the 
stories in his ihri-e major novels, viz., “The 
Moon and Si\j)ence", “Cakes and Ale"’ and 
“The Uazor’s Edge". And this medium has 
had |)o\verfiil ellect iji his telling the stories in 
a convincing manner. .Sometimes it may be in 
the middh' of the story, the author .suddenly 
emerges and keeps (he chain of thinking un¬ 
broken . Like Chekliov, Maugham took care to 
avoid anv incident oi character having nothing 
to ilo with the plot and that is wdiy we find his 
stories to the point, 

Maugham's rhaiacteis are true iepresentativ«*s 
of the time he lived. 'I hev are vain, inconsistent, 
hypocritical, idealistic, crazy and what not ! 
Maugham took excessive interest in men and 
women and brought out their peculiar character- 
i.sties. “1 think what has chiefly struck me in 
human beings is the lack of consistency". His 
characters are easih identified with many amidst 
us. And (hat is why Philip and Larry have 
caught our imagination. 

Maugham's women characters are equally 
jnominent. They are women possessed of 
huining emotions, unfulfilled yearnings. They 
aie earth, earthv. Maugham's Esabel (The 
Ra/.oi'.s Edge! is one of those millions of modern 
women who want moneyed husbands to lead a 
co.s\ and comfortable life, whereas his Rosie 
Driflield (('.ake.s and Alel, Kitty (Painle<l Veil), 
,]ulia T.,and)erl (Theatre i are women who want 
to satiate their faminine urge which they find 
impossible to fulfil from their busy, indifferent 
and incapable hn.sband*-. But one wonders wliy 
.Maugham did not bother to portray a single 
woman charactei without blemish. Is it that 
the women he came across were all bereft of 
love ? Julia Lambert (Theatre) carries on with 
a young man who is half her age and of just the 
same age as her son ! Once when her passion 
was unbearably aroused, she even went to a 


crowded street in search of someone, but alas, 
she had to come back totally disappointed ! 
Kitty (Painted Veil) maintains clandestine 
relations with Charles Townsend, a friend of her 
husband, and becomes pregnant ! Rosie 
Driffield (Cakes and Ale) seeks pleasure from 
her ‘friends’ when her husband is busy writing, 
closeted in his study, and she ultimately deserts 
him otdy to elope with her paramour to 
America ! Mary Patton (Up at the Villa) picks 
up a poor but good looking young man and goes 
to bed with him ! Blanche Stronve, wife of 
Dirk Siroeve ('fhe Moon and Sixpence) runs 
away with Chailcs Strickland ! Sophie (The 
Razor’s Edge) virtually becomes a down and out 
prostitute. One is amused and amazed at the 
strange behaviour of these ‘creatures of cir¬ 
cumstances'. Are they not the products of the 
so-called sophisticated society ? 'I'hey are. 
Maugham closely observed them in all their 
whimsical vagaries and probably he was convinc¬ 
ed that essentially women were hut one and the 
same, the only diflerence being of degree. 

0/1 Wriling 

Maugham held certain concrete views on 
writing and it would he interesting to know 
where he stood so far as his conception of writ¬ 
ing was concerned. 

The writer writes to disembarrass and libe¬ 
rate his soul. He finds ecsta.sy and exhileralion 
when he has ghen form and shape to his ideas. 
Maugham likes to call the works of authors as 
‘children of their brains’. If such children of 
brains are capable of pleasing the readers and 
developing their personality, these are certainly 
great pieces of art and the pleasure the author 
shaie.s w'ith the readers is indeed immeasurable. 
He feels a stirring of his soul, and is it not enough 
reward for the author, Maugham asks. 

’W'riling, according to Maugham, is a 
plea.sant, exciting and interesting profession. 
But it is as difiicult as other branches of art are. 
Everybody cannot write. Writing calls for 
arduou.s labour, apart from the instinct to write. 
Further, a writer must take writing as his main, 
whole-time job. It is only a professional who 
can progress and according to Maugham, “the 
literature of a country is made not by a few cx» 
cellent books, but by a great body of workt and 
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this can only be produced by professional 
writers”, and “a body of works is the result of 
long, continued and resolute efforts”. 

The writer has certainly different concep¬ 
tions of the things around him. He is conscious 
of the mutual contradiction and inconsistencies 
his fellow-beings present to each other. He 
gathers impressions, chaffs them and discern the 
necessary material, according to his imagina¬ 
tion. “By a simultaneous process, he discovers 
himself and learns how to display this discovery 
to the best advantage”. 

Maugham feels that “every production of an 
artist should he an expression of an adventure 
of his soul” and that is possible only if the artist 
resorts to his experiences rather than to his own 
instinct alone ; otherwise, there is a danger of 
its losing the touch of realism. 

Maugham has also to say something about 
llie .>,uceess for wbicli every author is yearning 
and for which he is assiduously working. 
“Sueees.s improves the character of the man, but 
does not always imj)roYe the character of the 
author”, hecau-ic ''.sueeess is the greatest danger 
when after a long and hitter struggle he has at- 
last achieved it. lie finds that it spreads a snare 
to entangle and destroy him”. Every author is 
likely to be allured by the praise of the jiublic. 
attraction of women and luxuries and these will 
impede his initiative and kill his instinct to pro¬ 
duce better works. “The writer is wise who is 
W’ary of success.” 

Every writer, according to Maugham, should 
read criticism. “Censure is salutary than 
praise”. Maugham liked criticism and it is 
true, it helped him in mending liimself to a great 
extent, though sometimes the critics were not 
objective in his case. He recalls in his “To 
Summing Up” : “In my twenties the critics 
they said I was brutal, in my thirties they said I 
was flippant, in my forties they said I was cynical, 
in my fifties they said I was competent and now in 
my sixties they say I am superficial”. But he 
contented that criticism should he constructive, 
rather than destructive and it should guide the 
writers for improvement. 

Maugham warns the writers to keep them¬ 
selves away from the entanglement of politics, 


because “their counsel has had no effect and is 
injurious to their pursuit.” It is also dangerous 
for (he writers to take journalism, as “there 
is an imircrsonality in a newspaper that insensibly 
affects the writer” and atrophies his individua¬ 
lity. 

Maugham—a traveller 

Maugham was a great traveller. He has gone 
round the world and seen for himself things 
which he had only heard of. His visits to 
various countries far and near, according to him, 
definitely helped him in the formation of his 
character. “I had my full share of the intellec¬ 
tual’s arrogance and if, as I hope, I have lost it, 
I must ascribe it not to my own virtue or wisdom 
but to the chance that made me more of a travel¬ 
ler than most writers”. His visits to India have 
had tremendous influence on his basic thinking. 
He understood not only the conditions of the people 
in India, but the tenets of Hindu philosophy. In 
bis novel ‘The Razor's Edge’, Maugham has dealt 
with ihii- aspect at great length through the con¬ 
versation with TiUrry and the author. Maugham’s 
visit to Tiruvannanialai in Madras and meeting 
the Mahar4ii and also his veneration for the 
saint have been des< ribed in bis ‘Points of View’. 
The essay on ‘Tlie Saint” indic ates how deep Ins 
study of the Hindu pbilosojdiy was. But the man 
in Maugham was pained to see the real India and 
who will not he moved to read the lines which 

he ])oured out of his heart ; “.It was not 

the Taj Mahal, the ghats of Banares, the temple 
of Madura or the mountains of Travaneore that 
had most moved me- it was the peasant, terribly 
emaciated with nothing to cover his nakedness 
but a rag round his middle, the colour of the 
sun-haked earth he tilled, the peasant shivering 
in the cold of dawn, sweating in the heat of the 
noon, working still as the sun set red over the 
parched fields, the starving iwasant toiling with¬ 
out cease in the north, in the south, in 
the cast, in the west, toiling all over 
the vasiness of India, toiling as he had toiled 
from father to son, hack for 3,000 years when 
the Aryans Imd first descended upon the country, 
toiling for a scant subsistence, his only hope to 
keep body and soul together. That was the sight 
that had given me the most poignant emotion in 
India.” 
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Maugham as he was 

Maugham livctl for 91 years and he has 
himself described it lo be a happy fate. “With 
all my limitations, physical and mental, I have 
been glad lo live"’. He earned abundance of 
wealth, millions of admirers and countless 
honours. He was acclaimed as “Maupassant of 
the English language”. He was made a Com¬ 
panion of Honour by Queen Elizabeth. He was 
also one of Britain’s first Companions of Litera¬ 
ture and the first Englishman to become an 
honorary Senator in Heidelberg University. 

But in his private life he suffered inwardly, 
inexorably. In his early life he had to struggle 
for his mere existence. His middle age was all 
the more uncomfortahlc. His marriage with 
Lady Wellcome, a widow, had to bo dissolved 
after 1.3 years of their marriage! He was then 
relegated lo loneliness and resorted to the writing 
of books, totally bereft of tlie family happiness, 
in his later years. He had gradually adjusted 
himself to such a life. But pain and agony 
continued dogging his footsteps. Three years 
ago, his old and weak heart received a terrible 
jolt when his only daughter Elizabeth had the 
temerity to sue him in the court as he had 
decided lo forgo a substantial portion of his 
fortune lo the Britsih Society of Authors 
to help the “unhappy and sick writers”. His 
daughter was apparently afraid that eventually 
her claim for inheritance of her patrimony would 
be futile. Maugham could not bear this callousness 
and threatened even to disown her ! Happily 
both of them were reconciled in 1%4'. 

Recently, Robin Maugham, Somerest 
Maugham’s nephew, happened to visit him at his 
Reviera villa in France. Maugham was stale 
and his wry. wrinkled face gave a worried look. 
When asked by his nephew to recall the 


happiest moment in his life, Maugham stammered 
in a very cold manner : 

“I c.. .c.. .can’t think of a single moment”. 

Maugham did not believe in God, and 
religion never appealed lo him. But he did 
believe in right action and the goodness of the 
people. “Goodness”, Maugham conceded, 
“is the only value that seems in this world of 
apfiearances lo have any claim lo be an end 
in itself. Virtue is its own reward”. And he 
never changed his belief. 

When he was aging, he did not grow 
impatient Nor was he frightened. He looked 
forward to old age with tranquility and tried 
lo enjoy its pleasures which “though different, 
are not less than the pleasures of the youth”. Of 
course, he knew old age was hard too. “What 
makes old age hard to gear is not the failing of 
one’s faculties, mental and physical, but the 
burden of one’s memories” and that one could 
not help. 

He was growing old, nolwilhstanding. There 
were moments when he curiou-ly fell an “eager¬ 
ness” for death which couhl offer him final and 
absolute freedom. But he lingered on. On the 
Will birthday he said : “I have walked hand in 
hand with death and its hand is warmer than 
mine”. 

On his 91sl birthday also ho must have felt 
the same warmth, hut it was not to last longer. 

Day by dav, he was failing in all his 
faculties. He was losing his memory and 
cataracts were forming in his eyes. He, could not 
move freely. Suddenly he suffered a stroke and 
a fall at his Riviera villa. He fell unconscious. 
He struggled for .5 days in the hospital. 

Sixth day. Sixteenth of December, 1965. 
Maugham was brought back to his villa. It was 
not yet dawn. 

And that inevitable occurred—the sad end 
of a story ] 




THE BEGINNING OF MUNSIFS IN BENGAL 

Dr. MOTI BABU 


When wo think of a 'miiiisif’ today, we 
think of the image of a dignified judicial 
officer in black gown and white bands, seated 
high on a dias in a big room, functioning with 
all the formalities of a British court of 
justice. How dillcrent is he from his earliest 
pred('cesBor—a village /.amindar, sitting in his 
own house or grove in his own wav and 
hearing and disposing of cases in a most 
informal manner. That was what a munsif 
was like at the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Jt was in the capacity of the munsif that 
Indians were lirst associated with the British 
administration of justice in the Bengal 
Presidency. This office w.as started by Lord 
Cornwallis, who borrowed perhaj)s nothing 
more than the men* designation from Slier 
Shah Sur. Xo tradition of munsifs having 
been handed down to the British by the 
Mughals, the former had to plan the whole 
institution afresh. The lowest courts till 
then, established by the East India Company, 
were the Zillah and City Courts which wore 
presided over by officers of British origin. 
These could hardly suffice for a convenient 
and broad-based administration of justice. 
As stated in the opening section of Regula¬ 
tion XL of 1793, the situation resulted in 
great e.'rpense and inconvenience to the 
parties and their witnesses by requiring 
them to go to a court situated far away from 
their places of residence and also in a 
greater portion of the time of these zillah 
and city courts being occupied by petty 


matters, resulting in protraction of the 
disposal of causes of greater importance. 
It was felt that for these petty matters a 
court should be available to every defendant 
within five ro.s'.v of his place of residence. 
This objective could be achieved only 
by the appointment of Indians. Accordingly, 
the said regulation provided for the 
grant of commissions to Mohammed¬ 
ans and Hindus “to try and determine suits 
for sums of money or personal property not 
e.xceeding in amount or value Fifty Sicca 
Rupees”. Th(' commissioners were to be 
nominated by the judges of the zillahs and 
cities, but they could not function as such 
unless their nomination was approved by the 
Sadder Dewanny Adawlut. Persons who 
wore best ijualified for the trust by their 
character and abilities were to be selected for 
these appointments, but this selection was 
confined to the Hindus and Mohammedans 
belonging to any of the following classes, 
namely,— 

(1) The principal proprietors of land who 
have the management of their own 
estates ; 

(2) Farmers of land holding farms imme¬ 
diately of government; 

(3) Tchseeldars or Sejawuls collecting the 
revenues from lands held /.//r/.v, or small 
estates whether let in farm or held l:l/as. 

(4) Managers of estates under the court of 
wards ; 

(5) Under farmers, and some officers entrus¬ 
ted with the collection of land revenue 
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of estates which may be considered too 
extensive for the person belonging to 
any of the preceding four categories to 
determine with promptness all the suits 
that might come before him for disposal ; 
(()) Creditable merchants, traders, and shop¬ 
keepers or other persons of property 
and acknowledged character, residing 
in towns, ba/ars etc. of siillicient extent 
to re(|uire the appointment of a separate 
commissioner ; 

(7) Persons possessing extensive Ai/riM- 
(;Ans or .i or persons appointed 

by them to manage these ; 

8) Cauzi('s at Calcutta and the hcadtjuarters 
of the Zillah Courts (for their respective 
areas) ; 

(5>) Mofussil canzics. 

Unless otherwise ordered by the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawint, a commission remained 
in force only so long as the holder held the 
position which <jiialified him for appointment. 

According to the terms of their respective 
commissions these native commi.''sioners 
could act in one or more of the following 
three capacities 

1. Referees or Ameens, in which capacity 
they were to hear and determine such 
.suits as might be referred to them by the 
dewanny adawhits ; 

2. Arbitrators or Sniisnn, in which capacity 
they were to try and determine such suits 
as ])arties might by arbitration agree¬ 
ments voluntarily submittotheir decision; 

3. Munsifs, in which capacity they were 
empowered to receive, try and determine 
of their own authority (without any order 
frotn the Dewanny Adawlut) such suits 
as might be preferred to them against 
persons being under-renters or ryots in 
the estate in virtue of which they may be 


vested with the office of commissioner. 
(The Sudder Dewaiiny Adawlut was 
empowered to extend the jurisdiction of 
a munsif to any circumadjacent estate). 

Any commissioner could be granted power 
to act in the first two capacities, but only 
persons from among the first five of the nine 
categories mentioned above could be granted 
commissions to act as munsifs. Of course, 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut could confer 
power on cauzies also to act as munsifs. 

As to the jurisdiction of the.se munsifs, 
some later legislation excluded from the 
jurisdiction of these officers the suits for 
personal damages and the suits in which a 
foreigner was a party. No such limits were 
laid down in this first regulation on the 
subject; but the effect must have been the 
same, because as munsifs they could entertain 
suits against under-renters and ryots only 
and these could normally be only for rent. 

This regulation also prescribed the 
procedure for institution and trial of suits. 
The parties could appear before the munsif 
cither personally or through a vakeel. This 
vakeel need not have been a legal practitioner, 
lie could be any person of the party’s choice 
appointed under a vakalutnamah attested by 
atlcast two witnesses. The munsif had the 
power of ex-parte hearing and to dismiss for 
default, though the power to set aside ex- 
parte proceedings and to order fresh hearing 
vested not in him, but in the City or Zillah 
Courts. Similarly, the decrees passed by these 
munsifs were executable not by the decreeing 
court but by the Zillah or City Court. An 
appeal against a decree of a munsif lay to the 
City or Zillah Court for that area. 

Even at that initial stage this regulation 
provided for ensuring impartiality, honesty 
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and independence on the part of these 
judicial officers. No munsif could act as 
such unless he had taken an oath or made a 
solemn affirmation which bound him to admi¬ 
nister justice impartially and to the best of 
his ability. He could be prosecuted in the 
Dewanny Adawlut for any corruption in the 
discharfjc of his duties or for any oppressive 
and unwarranted act of authority. A munsif 
could not try any suit in which he or any of 
his immediate servants was in any way inter¬ 
ested. He had to try and determine all suits 
himself and was not to allow any other person 
to interfere therein. He could also impose a 
reasonable fine on any witness, party or 
vakeel guilty of disrespectful behaviour 
towards him while in attendance upon him 
for the trial of the suit. No munsif could be 
removed within the term of his appointment 
unless there was sufficient cause proved 
to the statisfaction of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. It was also e.xpcctcd that thc.se 
munsifs would act with duo dispatch and 
they were rccjuired to submit quarterly 
returns in respect of pending suits, 
explaining in respect of each suit the cause 
why it had not been decided. 


As to the remuneration of these officers, 
this regulation of 1793 made no provision. 
Hut soon after, section 2 of Ecgulation 
XXXViri of 1795 empowered the munsifs 
to collect a cash court-fee of one anna per 
rupee on all the suits instituted before 
them. It also authorized them to ap|)ropriatc 
such fees for their own use “as a compen¬ 
sation for their trouble and an indemnilication 
for the expense which they may incur in 
the execution of the duties of their olliee.” 

This was the beginning of the office of 
the munsif. As time went on (ho relevant 
provisions were modiliod and imjwoved 
upon. Their appointment wa.s freed from 
class restrictions and made wholly dependent 
on nmrit. ' They were converted into whole- 
time government servants and their powers 
also were widened from time to time so as 
to roach their present level.® 


1. Regulation XLIX of 1803. 

2. See regulations NXllI of 1814, If of 
1821, and V of 1831 and Act XVI of 18(i8 



THE INDO-GERMAN CONSPIRACY ; THE COLLAPSE 

Prof. KALYAN KUMAR BANERJEE 


While referring lo the arrest of Heramba 
Lai Gupta on March 10, 1917 we mentioned 
two arrests made four days earlier.’ One of 
these was that of Chandra Chakravarty 
himself and the other was that of Ernest 
Sekunna, a German subject who called him¬ 
self “Doctor”. The arrests made shortly 
after midnight at 364 East 120th Street in 
Hoboken (New York) “a house they had 
bought, according to the Government agents, 
from which to direct their anti-British plots.” 
They were reported to have bought a second 
house in West Seventyseventh Street and 
contemplated changing their headquarters 
to that house within a few days. The 
second house was to have been used as a 
combination headquarters and club for 
Indians in sympathy with the German 
scheme for the disruption of the Indian 
Empire. The police had been .shadowing 
them for several weeks and located the 
headquarters building several weeks ago by 
“trailing a German banker” who was seen 
on various occasions conferring with Chakra¬ 
varty and Sekunna. .According to the 
Federal authorities, the arrests were 
likely to be a prelude to a countrywide 
round up of “aliens of various nationalities 
who have taken advantage of American 
neutrality to plot on American .soil against 
the allics.”- 

United States Commissioner S. M. 
Hitchcock fixed bail for each man in the 
sum of $25,000 which after some hesitation 
they promptly furnished. In a safety box 
in a downtown bank, held in the name of 
Chakravarty, the police found cash and 
securities to the value of $30,000.® It is 
beyond doubt, therefore, that the accused 
had considerable funds under their control. 


1. The MoJern Review; January: 1966. 

2. The New York Times. March 7, 1917, 

1 ;1 


Even before formal proceedings had 
started and the San Francisco trial had 
taken shape, interesting information about 
the Indian revolutionary and his German 
accomplice was given out by the newspaper 
press. It was reported that these two took 
out on February 28, trade name certificates 
to do business as ‘The Oriental Society’, 
‘The Oriental Kitchen’, and ‘The Oriental 
Review’. The Review was to be a monthly 
magazine devoted to “arts, science and the 
affairs in the Far East, particularly, Japan, 
India, China and Por.sia.” The place of 
publication was given as 170 West Seventy- 
seventh Street, a house that the two had 
bought sometime back. It was also report¬ 
ed that Sekunna had bought an isolated 
farm of about 200 acres in the New York 
state in rcspon.se to an advertisement in 
the New York papers on February 17.-’ 

The simultaneous arrest of an Indian 
and a German and the fragments of the 
admissions and the disclosures (reported to 
have been made by them) that reached the 
press provided the American newspapers 
with exciting and interesting materials on 
the character and sweep of the German 
sponsored conspiracies on the neutral soil 
of the United States. Prominence was given 
to the relevant reports and Chakravarty’s 
arrest and its sequel was highlighted. As 
indicated already, some other arrests were 
also made at about the same time. 

To turn to Chandra Chakravarty. 
Accompanied by their defence counsel, the 
prisoners were taken into the office of John 
C. Knox, Assistant United States District 
Attorney. In the course of the interroga¬ 
tions, they were reported to “have made 
important admissions and it was rumoured 
in the Federal Building that they had agreed 
to make a full and complete statement to 


3 Ibid. 


4. March 8, 1917, 1:4, 



the Govemment of all they knew eoneernlng *'Every day lome IMW Oeman activity^ 
German aetlvltiei in the Chakra- eonipiracy or espionage In the United Sta^, 

varty did make some admissions and the or directed against the U.S. from its terri- 
relevant document in support of the Govern- tory, comes to light. For more than two 
ment’s contention was produced at the San years acts of war against the Entente 
Francisco trial.” The prisoners admitted Powers have been planned on American 
receiving $60,000 from Von Igel, “but this soil, acts of violence and of destruction 
is believed to be only a small part of the against American industry and commerce 
total turned over to them.'* He was the have been attempted or perpetrated.” 
German paymaster in the Indian Con?ipi- 

racy and “according to a statement made , hospitality of the country has been 
yesterday always paid the money to Se- being abused to its damage and Its 

ioinna.” The authorities were of the view 


that the Sekunna-Chakravarty case was 
“only one single of the German Conspiracy 
system” in the U.S.'* 

Besides rousing public curiosity about 
the sweep of a conspiracy project that had 
been foiled, a natural sequel to the deve¬ 
lopments, some of which we have referred 
to earlier, was a long editorial in the New 
York Times under the title—^The German 
Plots. The Indian revolutionary activity 
finds no specific mention here. But, as the 
brief extracts reproduced below will show, 
it was also in the editor’s mind.** 


.■S. Ibid., Maicb 10 1 : 1; 2 

6. San Franrisco Examinrr, December 1.3, 
1917, p. 13. The newspaper report purported 
to say that ihe Government produced (yesterday) 
tes imony showing iliat Chakravarty had made a 
complete written confession of all the transac¬ 
tions be’ween the German Government and the 
Indian plotters. The confession was made to 
Secretary of S a‘e Lansing on condition that 
it would not be used against Chakravarty in 
Court. The text of it was not divulged by 
the State Depar'iraent. 

Af'er the interview with Tunney (of the 
Neutrality Bureau of Investigation of the New 
York Police Depar.ment) Chakravarty made the 
confession to the Secretary of State on the 
condition that the document should be made 
confidential. 

7. The New York Times, March 10, 1917; 
2:5. 

8. /bid., March 13, 1917, 10:3, 

■? 


“The Government has been long patient, 
too patient, of German aggressions, German 
crimes committed or plotted in the U.S.” 

“It is right that the nation should know 
in full the transactions of the representa¬ 
tives and agents in this country.” 

We have deviated from the Chakra- 
varty-Sekunna story. Chakravarty appears 
to be a bundle (to an excess) of contradic¬ 
tions—of courage and timidity, truth and 
falsehood, patriotism and personal considera¬ 
tions, firm determination and strange inde¬ 
cision. His disclosures almost immediate¬ 
ly after arrest made the work of the 
American Police and the British agents 
easier. In the Court room “both (Chakra¬ 
varty and Sekunna) had the appearance 
of men suffering from fright.”” Chakna- 
varty's subsequent behaviour during the 
trial was, by and large, one of toughness 
and defiance . ,But there were occasions 
when he behaved irresponsibly earning the 


9. Ibid., March 7. 1917. 4:5. This finds 
corrohoralion in the District Attorney’s obser¬ 
vations during the Sau Francisco trial, “Chakra¬ 
varty is a man of lit:le fortitude. As soon as he 
was caught in New York; when officer Tunney and 
these police officials had him down there, and 
a Bii ish agent, or whoever it was, was behind 
the screen, he began to turn up his toes and he 
said, ‘Yes, I will tell the Government everything.” 
Trial records, p. 6906. 

It is interesting to note that a British agent 
was behind the screen. 
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disapprobation of his colleagues.'® His maintains that “a revolution supposed to be 
mishandling of the cause of the Indian re- led by such men could not be taken seri- 
volution was resented by his co-workers ously.” The picture that Roy gives of this 
towards the end of the trial. Despite his man borders on ridicule and contempt. If 


bombastic sixteen minute address in the 
Jury" in which he said that he had ex¬ 
pended thousands of dollars “doing it in 

the name of patriotism.” his German 

accomplices questioned his bona tides. After 
the Court had adjourned Franz Bopp asked 
Chakravarly, “You say you were inspired 
by patriotism ?” To Chakrav-arty’s answer 
“Yes", the German commented, “Patriotism 
and $60,000” and turned away red of face.'- 

M. N. Roy, whose a,':scei'ation with 
Chakravarty, we have discussed in our last 
paper’" says that a New York newspaper 
announced the arrest of Chakravarly with 
the headline: “Oily leader of the Oily Revo¬ 
lution locked up in Tomb.”^'* Roy objects to 
the word qualifying ‘revolution', but agrees 
with the characterization of the leader and 


the assessment of Roy is fairly correct, one 
is left wondering how Chakravarty was put 
:n such a position of confidence and respon¬ 
sibility.^" 

Chakravarty was not alone responsible 
for the ultimate fizzling out of the revolu¬ 
tionary conspiracy. But it may be inferred 
that he did not take up his formidable res¬ 
ponsibility with the seriousness it deserved. 
It seems thait he primarily emphesized the 
propaganda aspect of the revolution and was 
a bad organizer of a political group. With 
the progress of the trial his imperfections 
as a revolutionary leader were exposed. 
His Gorman accomplices were dissatisfied 
with the manner of his handling of the funds. 
The Indian colleagues were startled by the 
disclosures he had made and were seized 


10. San Francism Chronicle. December 
13. 1017: ]i. 11. 

“You arc .<[)(iilln;.' 'lie Avliolc ca.'^c.’ With 
flibhcd face anh clenched fisis Franz llopp. 
former Ceinian (’.onsui ricncral in San Francisco 
hurled ihi' icprf)a<'h at Di . (i. K. Chakravarty. 

“ fo the dark scowls of his countrymen 
Chakravarty responded with a broad grin.” 

11. /W.. April 18; 1918; p. 11. 

In part Cliakra\ariy said. “I had not the 
right lo \iolale the neutrality laws of the 
United States. Whv did I accept German gold ? 
B'caiise internal organi/a’ion wiihout external 
aid is impo.ss'l)le in our prcdican)cnl—and 
Germany oficred ihc best way out. Wo in India 
arc endeavouring to do just as America did in 
1776. While Washington was struggling at 
home nenjamin Fraidvlin was seeking aid in 
France.; While my countrymen are struggling at 
home I .sought aid in Berlin.” 

“Pcisonally I did not attempt to pul on 

foot a military enterprise. But I did 

spread our propaganda and expended thousands 
of dollars doing it in the name of patriotism...” 

12. Ibid. 

13. The Modern Review for January 1966. 

14. M. N. Roy. op. cit:, p; 41 


with a sense of frustration. With Chakra¬ 
varty the revolutionary effort was at most 
half-hearted. The annoyance of his collea¬ 
gues with the ‘leader’ became unmistakable 
towards the close of the trial. It appears 
that the annoyance was general and not 
personal. It could, therefore, be mellowed 
by a sense of humour as will be proved by 
the following news item. “Recently the 
Hindu defendanits confined in the County 
jail knitted a silk medal, which they face¬ 
tiously conferred upon Dr. Chakravarty as 

1.5. Ibid., p. 31. “The fact is lhal he had 
nolliing whatsoever to do with any revolution. 
Nor W'as he a villain. He was rather a e.rank 
and could he llattcred to do objeclionahle things. 
Ilis German e(junleipart was the devil of the 
drama. Undoubtedly he was engaged in 
(fpionage and somehow managed to raise his 
frund lo the position he was not qualified to 
occupy eidier by record or by merit. How the 
Berlin Committee trusted him remained a 
mystery. Af'er all, they did have little to say about 
it. The last word belonged to the head of the 
German Secret Service in America. He wanted 
a dummy, and a buffoon could just fill the 
role.” 
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the emblem of ‘The Order of the Yellow virtually abortive. According to these 
Streak and Double Cross’.”^‘' sources, the big Indian uprising which was 

planned was a carefully w'orked-out plot 
It has been said already that Sekunna “which had its origin in (Berlin and which 
and Chakravarty furnished bail of $25,000 missed by only a narrow margin provoking 
each. Subsequently, however, the bail was of the most serious outbreaks India had 


refused because both of them were surrend¬ 
ered by the National Security Company on 
March 8 since the matter was one “with 
which the Company did not care to be in¬ 
volved”, and the Company decided that h 
“would not in the fuhire furnish bonds for 
persons arrc'Sled for un-American actn'ilios.” 
Both, therefore, were sent to the Tombs 
We are also told that os soon as Chakravartv 
“O'* out of the clutches of the Federal officials 
on March 7 he “went to the County Natur¬ 
alization Bureau and declared intention to 
become a citizen of the U.S.” This, how¬ 
ever, could no' happen. For, “he cannot b" 
naturalized for two years, and not then if 
he is deemed undesirable.”’' 

Chakravarty had some real difficulty in 
the matter of his release on bail. On March 
10, ho managed to give $25,000 bail, but a'' 


known since the Sepoy rebellion.”^® Startling 
disclosures re; sensational plots were expec¬ 
ted—plots in which Germany hoped to send 
bona fide American citizens to England to 
got information which would, “among other 
things, aid Germany in her submarine war¬ 
fare against allied and neutral merchant 
ships....”-' It was also said that the U.S. 
Secre:' Service agents had with them the 
names of several hundred persons engaged 
in instigating rebellion against Br'tish 
rule in India. vSuch persons wore, accord¬ 
ing to the reports, in all parts of the United 
Staf'es, Hawaii, Philippines, Japan, China 
and India. “Tn directing this big plot, as was 
disclosed in an official paper yesterdav. 
‘Capt. Franz von Papen, the dismissed 
German Military Attache, played an im¬ 
portant’ role.”-- 


night, “the United States Casualty and 
Fidelity Company which had furnished the 
security, decided thait he was not a good risk, 
and turned him back to the authorities.” 
Later, however, in order to make things 
easier for him and Sekunna the bail was 
reduced lo .$5,000. Meanwhile, the German 
also was reported to have made important 
admissions lo the Government.”' 

These few days in March saw a few 
important arrests. The American pre.ss was 
full of nows of them and the newspapers 
gave out whatever information they could 
collect from official sources abo\it a conspi¬ 
racy that had potentiali'ies but had become 


16. San Franrisfo Call and Post. April. 


A distinguished American who because 
of his public views figured in the newspaper 
press during Chakravarty’s arrest and inter¬ 
rogation, and also on other occasions, was 
William Jennings Bryan who was three 
times a candidate for the Presidency, Bryan 
made a trip around the world in the course 
of which he stayed in India for some time, 
and on his return published a pamphlet on 
British Rule in India (1906). Chakravarty 
and a‘hcr Indian revolutionaries made good 
use of Bryan’s views in their propaganda 
literature. Not veiy long after his arrest 
Chakravarty, with reference to the litera¬ 
ture that the Indian revolutionaries had 
prepared, was asked if what Bryan h.ad said 
about British rule in India was complimen- 


21, 1918. 


17, The Now York Times. March 9; 1917; 
2:7. 


18. 

Ibid,. March 

11; 

1917: 2’: 3 

2fi. 

Ibid.: March 

Ifi: 

1917. 1 : 1 

19. 

76/(1.; March 

13; 

1917, 4 : 6 March 

21. 

Jhid .; 2 : 5. 



12, 1917; 

2:5. 



22. 

Ibid .; March 

13; 

1917 4:5. 
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tery. “Not very" replied the Indian.®* At America came out with a public statement 
one time a ban was put by the U.S, Postal denouncing the plot in unambiguous langu* 
department on (Bryan’s pamphlet being sent age and condemning Chakravarty for his 
from the United States to foreign countries, complicity in it.®* 

On April 13, 1918 or thereabouts during the The New York Times brought out an 

San Francisco trial, Rant Chandra, the Gadar editorial under the title—Chakraberty’i 

Pari.y leader demanded that William Jenn- Service—in which besides questioning, 
brought to this city to though mildly, Chakravarty’s competence 
testify..,. Iqj, castigated the conduct of the 

Chakravarty’s arrest and the newspaper 'friendly' Government of Germany. The edi- 
reports gleaned from the o'molal sources ex- torial says-“It may turn out a fortunate 
posed the alliance between the Indian revo- thing that there was a non-German impll* 
lutlonarles and the German agents. Not gated in the latest plot. There has been a 
that every patrloUe Indian was happy at this constant procession of plots on American 

turn of events. Lala Laipat Rai who was in gou gtnee the war broke out, beginning with 

the U.S. at this time virtually as « political the almost forgotten exploits of Pay an4 
exile from India and was engaged in his mls» Horn. But as each plot has been uni 
llpn of propagating the cause of India in earthed and the plotters captured, they have 

kept their own counsel and we have learned 
23, Ihicl.i March 10( m? 2iS- -tiie nothing about the source of this intermlm 

follc^vlrtg extraei from Bryan*! Brltlrk Rule In lowing strefim of eoniplrafll#!, 

India !« quo'ed from J, T, Sunderland*! India were Oermahs fihd, well trained, 

in Bondage, pp. 50-51. "This time a Hindu Is among those In 

I have met in India some of the leading the net. He is not so well trained, and 

Engl’sh Dfllcers ( ihe Vireroy and the chief promptly admits that before coming to 

exffu ivi's of the Province of Bengal, the United America to put his plot in moMon he talked 

Provinces of Agra and Oude; and the Presidency with the Foreign Office functionaries in 
of nt)tMl)ay llie three largest Indian stages) and Berlin. It may be that we are on the track 
a numher of oflicials in siihordinate posi ions ; now, and that before long we shall be able 
1 have talked with educa'cd Indians—Hindus; to give up the assumption on which, through 
Me haininedans ;,nd I'arsis ; have seen the people international courtcsy, we have been pro- 
lich and peeeir; in the; cities and in the country ceeding with increasing difficulty for two 
and leave cxaniincel stadstics and read speeches; vears and a half. That as.sump'^ion has been 
rej)oil'; pc' i ions and oilier literature that these endless plots originated in the 
that does not find i s way to the United 


Stairs ; and Bri'ish rule in India is far w'orse; 
far more burdensome to the people and far 
more unjust; than I had supposed. The 
trouble is that England acquired India for 
England’.s advantage; not for India’s ; .‘he holds 
India for England’s benefit; not for India’s and 
and .'■he administers India with an eye to 
Eruilaed s interists; not to India’s. 

2d. San Pranc’sco 


25. Tlie New York Times, March 9; 1917; 
2 : 7. 

“If Mr. Chakravar'.y has confessed to 
fomenting a revolt in India; at the instance of 
Ihe Germans; I can only say that I am sorry for 
him and his patrio'isin. I am a Hindu National- 
is'; working for ilie attainment of Self-Government 


Bullcli 


by India, hut I do not believe it will be worth 
nil, April 23; our while to achieve that end by foreign military 
8 (5 .M. edition). Ram Chandra “also aid. Wlial wc want is self-government and not 

• en me.'.'-.igis to Sicreiary of State Robert the change of masters.if any Hindu in the 

..uihiiig and President Wilson asking for an country is conspiring with the Germans to harm 
inves igalion of the alleged efforts of Great ,he Uni'ed Sfa'es; he is not only an idiot but 

Britain to wipe out the Hindu Revolutionary a traitor.and no Hindu will spare 

taari for him if ha maata Kia diia/' 


Party ill Amarica,” 


any 
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individual enthusiasm of solitary cranks end and the basic assumptions of these obser- 
that the “friendly” Government at Berlin vations were deemed to be fairly correct 
was ignorant of them.^® If the expectations then Chakravarty certainly rendered great 

—--;;- service to the American Government al- 

26. The New York Times, March 11; though he had failed in his primary objec- 

m?; 11.2:3, tive, . 


HlSTORy OF INDIA 

■'India, enpircled as she is by seas and mountains, is indisputably a 
gpogtaphioal unit, apd as such, is rightly desigmted by one name, Her type 
pf civilisation, toQ, has uiany features wh|oh differentiate it from that of all 
Other regions of the world, while they a^s pommon to tha whole oountry, or 
rather oontlnept, lo a dngns lufaolent to justify its treatment at I «Qlt in the 
history of human, looial and intaliautual development," 

Indoed, bad there been no luoh underlying unity, no empire oould have 
bren built up In India, in the ancient dtyi of the Mahabharata, with ite institu¬ 
tion of the ‘Hajasuya’, in days of Asoka, and the comparatively modern times 
of Akbar. 

Mr. Yusuf AH, of the Bombay Civil Service, quotes Mr Vincent Smith 
with approval in his book on ‘Life and Labour in India’, and adds : 

The diversity of Social phenomena in India is a fact visible on the 
surface. But the groundwork on which that diversity is traced—the underLing 
uniformity of life from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin—is often lost sight of.” 

The author then goes on to expand this idea in felicitous and th )uglitful 
language, and concludes : 

“All its inflaite variety hangs on a common thread of a somewhat distinc¬ 
tive Indian colour.” 

In the stage of nation-building at which we have arrived, it is more im¬ 
portant for us to dwell on our resemblances that on our differences. We should 
remember what Okakura says on this subject: 

“We forget, in an age of classification, that types are after all shining 
points of distinctness in an ocean of approximations, false gods deliberately set 
up to be worshipped, for the sake of mental convenience, but having no more 
ultimate or mutually exclusive validity than the separate existence of two 
interchangeable sciences.” 

Ramanandu Chatterjee in 
The Modern Review, October, 1908, pp. 343 -44 



(THE) WRATH OF THE CENSOR 


Dr. MIHIR 
I 

The first censuring of literature on Govern¬ 
ment level took place in .^">0 B.C. when 
Aristophanes was put to dcalh in Greece as an 
alhaeist and coriuii'er of youth. Since then 
books have been banned down the ages in 
various places and for vaiioiis reasons. 

Three Lines of Allaclc 

One observes three distinct lines of attack 
carried so far on books by the powers that have 
been. Books at first used to be banned on 
grounds of heresy. Later they were proscribed 
on charges of ^edition. In more recent times 
the censuring of books has been due to their 
alleged obscenity. This chronological observa¬ 
tion makes the change in governmental thought 
and taste an interesting study, indeed. 

Heresy 

In 1498 Savonarola was tortured into 
confessing his heresy in demanding church re¬ 
forms. Afterwards, he was burnt along with 
his writings. In 155.S Queen Mary of England 
proclaimed that ‘‘no manner of persons presume 
to biing into this realm any mss., books, papers; 

by Jobu Calvin.containing fabe doctrine 

against the Catholic faith.” In the 1681 edition 
of The Bible piinted bv R. Barker and assigns 
of Peter Bill the word “not” was omitted from 
the seventh commandment. The printers were 
heavily fined ; liie whole edition of 10,000 copies 
was seized aiul described as the Wicked Bible. 
When Defoe’s The Shortest Way With the 
Dissen-'e.is came out in 1703, it was taken on 
its face value by the Church Party. Soon the 
dig behind Defoe’s suggestion that dissenters 
be killed pi irked the Churchmen. Immediately 
copies of the book were burnt and Defoe sent to 
prison. In 1<'M2 Queen Mah was pulled up for 
blasphemy regarding “moral and religious 
matters”. Darwin’s The Origin of Species was 
published in 18.39. In 1925 a law forbade 
teachers in England “to teach any theory that 
denies the story of the Divine creation of mt^n 


KUMAR SEN 

as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead 
that man has descended from a low'er order of 
animals”. The Chinese government banned 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland in 19.81. 
For they held tha. “Animals should not use 
human language, and that it was disastrous to 
pu! human beings and aniinals on the same 
level" ! 

Sedition 

In 35 A.D. Caligula suppre sed The Odyssey, 
b,cau.se the epic gave vent to Greek ideals of fiee- 
dom. Those might have brought to a clo.se the 
autocra'ic rule in Rome. The original edi ion of 
King Riehatd II bad a ‘deposition’ scene. 'I'liat 
had to be knocked off in the 1597 edition under 
orders from Queen Elizabeth I. She felt that the 
play had been written “for the encouragement of 
disaffection”. Milton’s EikonoUa&'es (1649) 
was burnt by the hangman at the time of the 
Restoration. An ut'ack on the hypocrisy of 
Charles IPs religion and an argument against the 
Divine Right of Kings comprised the ‘offending 
matter*. A considerable amount of string¬ 
pulling finally kept Milton aw'ay from the scaffold. 

What hajijiened in England wa.s taking jjiace 
elsewhere as well. In France, Voltaire had to 
fee “iho inside of the Bas ille”, in 1717, for writ¬ 
ing Fai Vue, and Ptieto Regnante, full of libels 
against Louis XIV. In Konigsberg, Fiedcrick 
William 11 asked Immanuel Kant, in 1798, not to 
wri’e anv more on religion. Die Religion Inner- 
halh der Grenzen dcr lilossen Vermin ft bore traces 
of the philosopher’s sympa'bies with the French 
revolutionary irlcas : and, ,'here was the rub ! In 
Russia, in 1799, Catherine II iiverncd Alexander 
Radishchev for ten years in Siberia. For the 
auihor’s Journey from Petersburg .'o Moscow 
iliscussed the evils of .serfdom and Tsarist abso¬ 
lutism. .\icbolas I banned the entry of Hans 
Andersen’s Wonder Stories (1835) into Russia. 
For the fairy talcs glorified princes and prin- 
cerses. The Soviets could not take them for grant¬ 
ed . In Boston Upton Sinclair’s Oil! became a 
taboo in 1927 because of its comments on tne Hard¬ 
ing administration. The trial cost Sinclair $2,000 ! 
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Ohsc.e.nity 

Ob-iC! ni ) has been a comparatively recent 
eliar”P levelled against authors by official censors. 
Only in lli57 w'as E.B. Browning’s Aurora Leigh 
(Hieiallv condemned as ‘‘the hysterical indecency 
of an ci'o'ie- mind.” A couple of years later 
George Elifti’s A Jam Bede was cried down as “the 
vile outpourings of a lewd Woman’s mind” and 
soon withdrawn from circulation. In 1890 
Iheodoie Roosevelt decrie<l Leo Tolstoi as “a 
exual and moral ]ierverl”, the Kreutzer Sonata 
having been the offending work. In 1898 Have¬ 
lock Ellis’ Studies in the Psychology oj Sex was 
eondemried in London as “Lewd, lascivious, 
bawdy, siaindaloiis, and obscene” by the prosecu¬ 
tion. Ellis was not even allowed to defend him- 
M’lf and the selerilific nature of his work. 

In 1982 the Gustoms Court in England 
iudged George Moore’s A Storyteller s Holiday 
’ob'ccne’. Moore remarked that if all the censor- 
viedms of the world were scotched, the Spring 
breeze wmuld still be there to rouSe desires in men 
and women. When Joyce’s Ulysses was coming 
ou' serially in The Little Review in 1918, the in- 
sialments were burnt by the U.S. Post Office 
Department. 

Here is an out of the ordinary story. One 
Mary Ware Dennett wrote in 1922 for the instruc- 
lion of her sons The Sexual Side of Life. The 
L'.S. Post Office Department promptly declared 
the publication ‘un-mailable’. In 1928 she was 
one day requested by a “Mrs Miles” from 
Virginia for a copy of the booklet ; and she 
obliged her corie'pondcut. “Mrs Miles” turned 
out to be a postal inspector w’ho had been offici¬ 
ally directed to trap her : And Mrs Dennett had 
to pay a fine of $300 for mailing “obscene 
ma'tcr”. 

Erfkine Caldwell’s God's Little Acre was 
dragged to the court in 1933 on charges of obs- 
ceni y. New York City Magistrate Benjamin 
Gnenspand hr Id that ihe book as a whole was not 
‘pornographic’. For Caldwell had shown no 
tendenev in it to “incite its readers to behave 
like its characters”. Coarse language was no doubt 
used in some places. But the Court could not 
osk the au'hor to put refined language in the 



mouths of primitive people : In 1937 Magistrate 
Henry Curran used the same argument while re- 
lea.sing Jatnes P'arreH’s A World I Never Made 
from charges of obscenity. 

II 

Sanity in Courtrooms 

Greenspan’s judgment in favour of God’s 
Little Acre had set the ball rolling ; and in the 
forties it was cotnmonly held by judges in cen¬ 
sorship eases that (i) a book must be judged as 
a whole, nor in isola.ed passages; (ii) in order 
to be dt dared ‘obscene’, a book has got to incite 
its readers to behave as its characters ; fiii) a 
‘pornographic’ work ought to contain ‘the leer of 
the sensualist’ and a pornographic intent ; (iv) a 
genuine literary attempt to show life as 
it is should not I)e taken for ‘hard core porno¬ 
graphy' ; (v) dubious works of literature are 
generally sold underhand. 

It Is refreshing to note how books have had to 
fight for their freedom and come out victorious 
in the long run. The definite change in the tone 
(on the liberal side) of judgments given in ‘pros¬ 
cription’ cases is sure to amuse the reader. Times 
have changed. And sanity prevails, now more 
than ever, in courtrooms. 

III 

Censuring—a ’Symptom' 

It .appears that the Guardians of Morals have 
all along been on the look-out for some sort of 
’hook’ to hang their ‘doubts’ and ‘fears’ on. These 
doubts and fears w'cre no doubt born of guilty 
consciences. When anti-God literature could not 
be found handy. anti-Govcrnmenl stuff became 
their target. Las'ly, when authors steered clear 
of even that snare, the Boanls of Censor hooked 
to their ruling rods for whatever they could brand 
as ‘mor.ally hurtful’. O.herwisc, Othello’s occupa¬ 
tion would be gone. 

Not merely thab This ‘hooking’ symptom 
will not disappear, in the absence of Shock The¬ 
rapy or some equal cure. .. .It will most probably 
find out some other ‘objection’ to which to cling. 
The next turn may well be that of ‘differential 
calculus’ or of ‘psycho-analysis’. 
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A chronic irritation with the notion of an avant- 
garde in the arts develops out of congenital 
ambiguities in application. It is rarely clear 
wht her the term truly denotes distinctions of 
art is'9 at work, or operates primarily in forming 
audiences : gathering banners and sounding 
trumpets in one corner of the field or another, 
where the newly faithful may find each other, and, 
perhaps, themselves. The matter may be simpler, 
of course, when the artists at their work deliber¬ 
ately affect particular flags or fanfares. But these 
are iiy nature and definition followers, and their 
parades hardly outdistance the oncoming novelties. 
Yet, there are leaders who are always in the van, 
who do what they must do whether they are 
followed or not ; and these may be the hardest to 
recognize—the more so amid the noise and glare 
that come to signify recognition, in the age of 
Entertained Man. 

The matter is more difficult in what we 
regard as newer arts, involved fundamentally in 
materials, instruments, and processes of Cyclopean 
industry, providing occasions of experience for 
mcasurele-s masses. The notion that the artist is 
by nature loader, innovator, or revolutionary has 
ga'ned a resurgence that is characteristically 
modern, out of the complex transformations of 
social orders and political structures that accom¬ 
panied the explosive growth of industrial masses 
in recent centuries. This role calls upon the artist 
to personate and articulate Man, in his continuing, 
enlarging crisis of self-identification and ful¬ 
filment, amid the pulverizing, obliterating forces 
of mass society. 

But the arts themselves may edge the attack, 
inspiriting each person with the presence of 
whatever gods are held up for worship, celebrat¬ 
ing orthodoxies and managed enthusiasms or 
apathies of government and market place, serving 
rising tyrannies of unreason in the guise of 
emotional liberation. The drive towards total 
accessibility and experience of culture accom¬ 
panies, at the least, the epochal vectors towards 
totalism in all forms and phases of the life of Man. 
And the formation of new orders of mass society 


punctually assimila'e the revolutionary, technolo* 
gical arts of collective experience, that project 
organizations of prepared imaginings so directly 
upon inner tissuei of spirit, so far beyond controls 
of consciousness as are the private dreams they 
resemble and even imitate. 

Some of the unclarities of a notion of an 
avant-garde in the mass arts have been inherited, 
to be sure, from its original currency in scuflles 
among claques and critics over doctrines and 
departures in European painting and literature, 
during the dwindling years of elegant decadence 
before the war of 1914-18. More clouds of mean¬ 
ing, however, arose out of post-war fervors of 
disillusionment, concurrent with an awakening 
temper of experiment, particularly with forms and 
techniques of cinema. Among artists, already 
traditional passions against bourgeois life and 
aspirations Were reasserted as paradoxical commit¬ 
ments to forces inimical to individualism, whether 
as ideal or practice. Among audiences, distin¬ 
ctions of intentions and quality were blurred more 
easily than ever, in vacillations between desires for 
sentient participation and unconscious absorption. 

The arguments over relationships of art and 
artists to elite or popular audiences, that strew the 
landscape of modern aesthetics with so much 
revered wreckage, were carried from the book¬ 
stalls, galleries, and concert halls into the new 
theaters. Here, too. there could and would be 
aristocracies. But the patents of belonging would 
be different for the cinema, that had come in less 
than three decades from a peep-show novelty and 
side-show attraction, to project a new reality for 
entire populations, throughout the world. Almost 
from the beginning, the magic shadows had been 
made for, and sold to the masses. Only later, in 
general, did the middle classes buy, especially as 
they were drawn to the stupefying, albeit res¬ 
pectable vulgarity of the gilded plaster palaces 
springing up in chains and clusters during the 
brash years between war and depression. 

Those who knew better, according to tradition 
and vocation, arrived last of all. Moralists and 
evangelists had seen the menace and power of tha 
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movies almost at once. Before the war, however, 
only a scattering of scholars and litterateurs— 
among the first anywhere were Hugo Miinsterberg 
and Vachel Lindsay iit the U.S.—took up the 
challenge to comprehend and criticize what was 
already apparent as a revolution in processes of 
imagination, as well as in forms of imagery. Wrote 
Lindsay in 1915 : “It has come then, this new' 
weapon of men, and the face of the whole earth 
changes.” And what had arrived was something 
that the artists—in the sense of practitioners in 
the traditional fine arts ; and the experimentalists 
—in the sense of seekers after new modes of 
personal expression, found already in being and in 
power. 

Hans Richter, in noting its first appearance 
in j)osl-W’ar Germany, defined the avanf-^arde 
film as “the film as an art experiment,” carefully 
adding that as a branch of creative activity. “.... 
its roots were in the international art movement 
called modern art. which had its centre in Paris 
rather than in Berlin.” But avant-^arde cinema, 
rorti and branch, presumed the ground of cinema 
itself, and all it manifested and signified, amal¬ 
gamating technohigv. commerce, and art as the 
(|uintessential expres'>ion of llie popular culture of 
the modern industrial era. Before the avant-^arde 
there had to be the pioneers, the innovators— 
especially those who had created a pictorial 
language to tell stories on screen : men such as 
Georges Mclies and Lmile Gobi in France ; G. 
S. Smith. James Williamson, Frank Mottershaw', 
and Cecil Hepworth in England ; and Edwin S. 
Porter, Mack Sennetl, Charles Chaplin, and D. 
W. Griffith in the United States. To denote an 
avant-^ardc in Richter's sense alone may he to 
properly indicate works of personal exploration, 
or edges of individual revolt—against the popular 
cinema, among other things, for the very faith¬ 
fulness with which it incarnates the dominant 
culture. But it does not necessarily argue, and 
only rarely can specify what have been the most 
influential sources of origination along the main 
course of the medium. 

In such perspective, to signify as avant-garde 
the personal, experimental films may say more 
for the wish than for the fact of their role in the 
history of cinema. Among them may be found 
several of the most profoundly original works ever 
put on film—as well as an immeasurable host of 
adolescent ebullitions, easy fakes, and, pretentious 
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obscurities. In seeking and reaching special 
audiences, however, usually outside of established 
theatrical channels, and in most cases beyond 
access to currents of popular imagination, these 
films etched out distinctly different, and often 
divergent lines of direction and influence. If an 
analogy is provisionally made to literary, printed 
works, it would appear that such films have 
exerted far less force in guiding the principal 
vectors of the cinema than have the ventures in 
experimental or unconventional writing in the 
serious, traditionally ephemeral, “little” magazines 
upon the proce.ssion of literature. 

The point is not at all to disparage past, 
pre.scnt, or future eflorls to create “the film as an 
art experiment,” but to properly locale the defi¬ 
nitively original influences in the development of 
cinema as a w'hole : cinema considered in the sense 
implicit in the notion of avan/.-garde itself—as 
what Andre Malraux called “the first world-wide 
ail.” And the problem of a terminology to denote 
the actual growing edges of cinema has not been 
eased by llie persistence of a priori doctrinal 
factors. So much of the critical and historical 
discourse about avant-garde cinema has depended 
upon allegiances to particular aesthetic or ideolo* 
gical criteria, that may or may not bear upon 
the fads of influence within what is a unique 
complex of art, industry, and agency of social 
change. 

Such allegiances have waved all the flag 
words that have marched with one echelon or 
another of the avant-garde, at one time or 
another : “abstract,” “experimental,” “impres¬ 
sionist,” “expressionist,” “realist,” “surrealist,” 
“neo-realist,'’ “pure.” “documentary,” “intrinsic,” 
“integral,” “poetic.” “absolute,” “total”—even the 
loudl) unrcgimenled “off-trail,’’ “off-beat,’' “free,” 
“independenl,’’ and. simply, “new.” And, to be 
sure, these often have been unfurled with stand¬ 
ards signifying, in appropriately negative mode, 
forms of presentation to the public, or logistics 
and techniques of production : “non-commercial,” 
and “non-theatrical”—hardly indicating, with 
typical clarity, precisely whether particular films 
were made to earn any money in some way, or 
whether they truly never were to be shown in 
theaters of any kind. 

Most of the windstorms of doctrine that raged 
during the years between the wars have sub¬ 
sided, although much conceptual debris remain, 
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Tlie works Ihciiisclves have taken on other 
int anin};s : soiiur in huilchii" to stature as genuine 
classiis ; otliers. hy far the larger number, achiev¬ 
ing no more than the vindication of their 
initial lojticalily, in becoming artifacts of a 
bygone epoch, to be archaeologizecl liy scholars or 
anti(fuarians in film societies. In fa< t. the increas¬ 
ing availability of old films appears to (jiiicken 
tile proces.ees of separation—not simply of the 
perishable from the preserved, but of the merely 
historical from the permanent. 

In point, one of the most prestigious of all 
avant-f'ardc films, ////gc d'Or, finally was shown 
in |tublic in the f'.S. at the 1961. New York Film 
Festi\al. The film, which Luis Bunuel made in 
1930, from a scrijit be created with Salvador Dali, 
had long been acknowledged as the archetype of 
.surrealism on screen -and had long since ceased 
being a work that ronid simply be seen for the 
‘“first " time. Not only had e\cry secprencc, shot, 
and detail been described, interpreted, reclaimed 
and revisited, in m>iiads of articles and books, 
footnotes and captions to exemplary still pboto- 
grai)hs. The mode of imagery, and not a few of 
the images, had br'cn so often followed and 
imitated, that almost all the novelty of the 
original was now leached out and dissipated. 

What remained to be seen, of so unquestion- 
ubl\ significant a woik, could harTIly live up to 
its significance. For most of the anti-clerical, anti¬ 
bourgeois images and juxtapositions, that had once 
been immediately shocking, there now could be 
little more than a critical reconstruction of what 
must have been theii initial force. And. to be 
sure, post-war aurliences hail been exposed to 
much more explicit erotica, on .screen and off, 
with and without intended meanings of love as 
the life principle, in protest against the respect¬ 
able masquerades of Ibanatos. What was least 
tolerable now. in Irving to rehearse the original 
power of the film, w'as its slap-dash r irreinatograpbv. 
The remark of Jacques Rrunius. that “The 
vitrleni impact rrf L'Ape d'Or owt's little or 

nrrtbing trr its technique.had overlooked 

an elernr-nt rd tactical consistency, whereby the 
very faults of the film were proclaimed as integral 
with its attack upon conventional culture— 
including cinema. The assertion, in fact, has been 
part of avant-garde cant from the earliest talk of 
“pure," ‘“[toetie," and “experimental” film, and is 
beard again today among professional innocents 


and other protagonists of anti-technique, in the 
name of new, and ever new'cr waves—among them 
“New American Cinema," and “Cineverite’' 

In all discourse about art, however, few 
arguments arc more perishable than those for not 
taking pains, for eschewing the endless struggle 
for excellence—no matter how desperately w^orthy 
the immediate ends. The bad craftsmanship of 
a remembered work i.s a detail of a still developing 
judgment, and the early trials of any llunuel may 
not argue for tactics of deliberate incompetence, 
without comj)romising the standards wherel)y 
new Bunuels may be recognized, and their works 
may come to be leinembcrcd. If L’/ige d'Or is 
acknowledged as representing one column of an 
avant-grade at one time, its deficiencies prove no 
case for the nnselccled s[)ontaneitics of jet-age 
happy .'ravages with cameras, or the unfocused 
metaphors of new acolytes of blind Homer, with 
jiholoelectric psyches and lenses that zoom. 

Such considerations, to lu' sine, im])lv a 
bearing of ciilical judgment upon the ideas and 
w’orks of an avant-garde —with all the problems 
and paradoxes, essential as well as historical, of 
this relationship. Some ptoclamalion by irilics 
is a piesunqitive, if not cardinal factor in the 
advent of an avanl-gaidc. In the cinema, indeed, 
it is part of avant-garde tradition for critiis to 
make films themselves -or, more as they might 
have it : for film makers to assert themselves, 
via critical writings, the founding of declamatory 
magazines, and the trumpeting of manifestoes, 
while awaiting or preparing opportunities for 
cinematic expression. Hut it is also part of 
avant-garde tradition to presume, once the films 
are made and presented, a certain suspension, 
even outright remission of critical attitude. 
Along with some advanced arguments for un¬ 
trammeled film experience, or for the encourage¬ 
ment of unlimited innovation, often go quite 
familiar, rear-guard resentments of audience un¬ 
appreciation--and naive expectations of mass 
resfionse for inescapably particular works. 

In a most revealing instance, the late Jean 
Cocteau (interviewed by Andre Fraigneau) 
deplored what he saw as a change in audience 
altitudes towards his films, between 1930 (when 
he finished The Blood of A Poet), and 1951 (a 
year after Orpheus) : 
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“We have no public any more, we 
have only judges. An individualistic 
crowd, a crowd unfa for tlie collective 
hypnosis without which a spectacle be¬ 
comes pointless. But this resistance ci^ascs 
as soon as the mass audience pours in. 
They’ve paid for their seats and they 
are determined to enjoy the show'. So 
it is not the mass audience that I accuse, 
but the false elite that has })1anted it¬ 
self between the masses and ourselves. 
This false elite, which lives otdy by 
fashion, decrees that a work is out of 
fashion as soon as it deviates from 
what it considers fashionable...” 

Iherc is unwitting jralhos in Cocteau’s 
|>retcnsion that any of his films—even The 
Eternal Reluin (10 Id I, and his most successful 
UeautY and -'he Heast (1046)-<ould be 
coiwidered as inviting lh».‘ “mass audience. 
Ami there is irony, as well as propriety, in the 
(li'-allrliatiotr of one wdro was for so long a 
favorite of the “false elite, ’ with its insatiable 
•ippetile for authori/ed enthusiasms. It is 
epieerre logic, however. to tdraracterizc 
the resi.slant “elite” as being simultaneously 
"individuali'-tic'’ and dominated by fashion. 
And more than comidaint about the bad theater 
manners of particular Parisian arrdicnces is 
involved in Cocteau’s resentnrent of the “crowd 
unfit for the collective hypnosis... ’ derrranded 
for his films. 

A generation and more after the emergence 
of the first idr-as and works of ‘'film as an art 
evperimcnt.” Cocteau was rehearsing what have 
become jrlangent ambiguities of ai'an^f-f^arde 
rineraa, concerning the relationship of film 
makers, eiitics, and audiences—and the nature of 
the film experience itself. All talk of films 
that advance beyond, or march apart from the 
procession of manufactures deltvered in the 
theaters, must propo.se some experience of film 
different from that of mass consumption, with its 
addiction to narcotic unreason and uncriticized 
fantasy. If not. all the words, including avant- 


f'arde, arc no more than commercials for 
competing parades of packaged imaginings 
whether or not the film makers are honest, 
dedicated men, or genuine eccentrics pursuing 
unique- visions—or only poseurs, improvising 
esoteric entrees to commercial success. 

In the same interview, it is pertinent to add, 
Cocteau properly denigrated mere technical 

innovation as defining serious, original works of 
cinema—^what he chose to call “my conception 
of the cinematograph versus cinema.” The 
point, to be sure, has classic validity. But it 

had never been more obvious than in the years 
following the transformation of the entertainment 
industries by the arrival of television, which 
devours and rew'ards novelty and technical 

virtuosity arcording to its nature—to ends of 
dubious nourishment. Since Cocteau spoke, 

there have occurred revolutionary alterations of 
habits of vievs'ing films, and a world-wide disrup¬ 
tion of industrial pattern.'* of production and 
distribution. Abetted by punctual developments 
in cinema technology—particulaily in cameras 
and len-es, film emulsions, and portable lighting 
ami recording apparatus—these changes have 
encouiaged an ex|)losion of film making by 
persons who. '■carcely a decade ago, would have 
i>een unable to begin, or to show their beginnings 
to substantial audiences. 

In this upsurge of cinema activity, proliferat¬ 
ing works of infinitely varied .st)le, format, and 
content—a« well as of every range (»f quality, 
it is more difficult than ever to speak with 
sfiecificity and clarity of an iivanf-^arde — and to 
lie liberated critically from the deadly litanies of 
arbiters of modish immoitality. And it is no 
easier than before to judge each work itself, 
beyond the whirling sweeps of enthusiasm and 
assa'-sinalion of those whom Igor Stravinsky once 
devastated as “Lc.s pompiers d'orant-frarde.” 
Wherever they go, rushing after every new alann, 
blaring calls and slogan.s of belonging and 
exclusivism, something of each work of art and 
aesthetic experience must be held out of the way, 
and carried on to light new fires. 



THE CULTURAL IMPERIALISM OF THE WEST 
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Bertrand Ruesoil has made, during one of 
his unconventional flights in history, a 
very ingenuous observation which is sure 
to awaken an idea that vaguely lies in the 
bosom of the non-Western scholars about 
the general unfairness of the Western acade¬ 
mic mind in its attempt at estimating the 
real attainments of the Eastern world. Russell 
spoke about this tendency very frankly : 
“There is an imperialism of culture which 
is harder to overcome than the imperialism 
of power. Long after the Western Empire fell 
—indeed until the Reformation—all European 
culture retained a tincture of Roman Imperia¬ 
lism. It now has, for us, a West-European 
imperialistic flavour. I think that, if we are 
to feel at home in the world after the present 
war, we shall have to admit Asia to equality 
in our thoughts, not only politically, but 
culturally. What changes this will bring 
about, I do uot know, but I am convinced 
that they will be profound and of the greatest 
importance.’^ 

Russell was urged to this confession 
while he was examining the idea behind the 
historical term, the Dark Ages. The meaning 
it usually carries is not universally valid, but 
has an undue concentration on the cultural 
situation of Europe from A. D. 600 to 1000. 
The acceptance of this meaning is clearly 
uuhistorical. Russell’s comment in this 
eontext is very illuminating : “In China, this 
period includes the time of the Tang dynasty, 
the greatest age of Chinese poetry, and in 
many other ways a most remarkable epoch. 
From India to Spain, the brilliant civilization 


of Islam flourished. What was lost to Chris¬ 
tendom at this time was not lost to civiliza¬ 
tion, but <|uite the contrary ••To us, it seems 
that West-European civilization is civilization, 
but this is a narrow view.” 

This stricture upon the insular outlook 
of the West is but an echo of the disapproval 
voiced on behalf of India in particular by 
Max Muller many decades ago : “India has 
never had full justice done to it, and when 
1 say this I think not only of ancient, but of 
modern India also,” 

The sensitive mind of Romain Holland 
too joins these noble voices in chastising 
Europe for its policy of a thinly veiled 
cultural ‘apartheid’. “Asia, the great land of 
which Europe is but a peninsula; the advance 
guard of the army, the prow of the heavy 
ship laden with a thousand wisdoms'--Irom 
her have always come to us our gods and our 
ideas. But in the course of the many circuits 
made by our people who followed the track 
of the sun, losing contact with our native 
East, we have deformed, for our own end of 
violent and limited action, the universality 

of her great thoughts.who, amid the 

disorder in which the chaotic conscience 
of the West is struggling, has . sought whether 
the forty-century-old civilisations of India 
and China had not answers to offer to our 
own griefs, models, it may be, for our aspira¬ 
tions ?” 

Holland is fair in singling out the Germans 
who “have been the first to ask of Asia that 
food which their starved appetite can no 
longer find in Europe.” Especially does he 
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mcation the generous services rendered by 
Count Hermann Kcyserling and Hermann 
Hesse towards assessing and appreciating the 
work of the East for what it is worth. To 
these two, one may add a galaxy of such 
illustrious names from other countries as 
Schopenhauer, Goethe, Emerson, Thoreau, 
William James, Colebrooke, Paul Deussen, 
Weber, Joad, Aldous Huxley and Will Durant 
who were full-throated in their warm admira¬ 
tion of the achievements of the Orient. These 
many names, however, do not absolve the 
academic circles of the West from their sins 
of apathy and even hostility practised conven¬ 
tionally, though not intentionally, against 
the opposite hemisphere, particularly on the 
cultural front, h’or if one would examine 
those names, he could lind that they fell 
under two gronps-either univ'ersnl minds and 
philosophers like Goethe, Rolland, Emerson, 
Keyserling and Huxley or veteran Orientalists 
like Max i\ruller, William Jones and Deussen. 
The liberal catholicity of the former and the 
specialised intimacy of the latter naturally 
made them the sympathisers of those despised 
civilizations. Their healthy inllueiice can 
hardly be credited to have; penetrated the 
uncharitable exclusiveness of the sanctuaries 
of w(‘stern scholars in their academies and 
universities. Even the faii’minded Will 
Durant fell a prey to this infection of parochial 
prejudice while he precluded from ^The Story 
of Philosophy’ all accounts of Eastern philoso¬ 
phers. But we should hasten to congratulate 
him for his spontaneous realisation of this 
grave omission soon after. About it he wrote 
so penitently '‘The worst sin of all though 
the critics do not seem to have noticed it 
was the omission of Chinese and Hindu 
Philosophy. Even a ‘story’ of philosophy 
that begins with Socrates; and has nothing 
to say about Lao-tze and Confucius, Mencius 
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and Chevang-tzp, Buddha and vSankara, is 
provincially incomplete.” 

Note the parenthesis ; “though the critics 
do not seem to have noticed it.” It is a dig 
at the insensible attitude of the Western 
pundits vis-a-vis the East which makes them 
often forgetful of the elementary fact that 
East is also one of the cardinal points of the 
compass. Durant is clever at such little 
ironies levelled against himself or his own 
group. He deserves more commendation in 
publishing sub3e(iucntly “Our Oriental Ileri 
tage,’ being the first volume of ‘The Story of 
Civilization’ in order ‘,to atone for his omissi¬ 
on.”’ With his background of close .study 
of the East for many year^. it is his 
firm conviction that “not even a lifetime 
of devoted scholarship would suffice to initiate 
a Western student into the subtle character 
aud secret loro of the East.” The accusing 
finger he points at European scholarship is 
more ominous than that of liussell. He 
writes : 

“Our story begins with the Orient, not 
merely because Asia was the scene of the 
oldest civilizations known to us, but because 
those civilizations formed the background 
and basis of that Greek and Roman culture 
which Sir Henry Maine mistakenly supposed 
to be the whole source of the modern mind. 
We shall be surprised to learn how much of 
our most indispensable invention.^, our econo¬ 
mic and political organization, our science 
and our literature, our philosophy and our 
religion, goes back to Egypt and the Orient. 
All this historic movement when the ascen¬ 
dancy of Europe is so rapidly coming to an 
end, when Asia is swelling with resurrected 
life, and the theme of the twentieth century 
seems destined to be an all-embracing conflict 
between the East and the West the provincia¬ 
lism of our traditional histories, which began 
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with Gi’CPCO and Kiuniucd up Asia in a line 
has beooiiK* not merely academic eiTor, but 
a po'^sibly fatal failure of perspective and 
intelli<i;enee. The fiitnia* faces into the Paeilie, 
and understanding must follow it there.” 

lint the typical lajpri'scntative of the 
Western academic, world is not so just, sympa¬ 
thetic or universal in his understanding of 
the global movements of history and cultun!. 
To giv(‘ currency to Rnsscll’s opprobrium, he 
is a ‘cidtural imperialist, with his tacit faith 
unshaken in the west European supremacy 
in the field of human achievements. 'Po him 
th(> world is more or less coextensive with 
the West, lie believes, at best, that the world 
is Wb'st plus something. And that 'something' 
does not count ! .-Vuthors of books on history 
arc the gro.atest sinners on this score. Tak(>, 
for example, Prof. I'. R. Glover’s ‘Ancient 
World’, a work of considerable scholarly 
calibre. Notwithstanding this, one cannot 
but accuse him of a mutilated historical 
vision, which is inexcusable in a historian. 
To him the ‘ancient world’ is a term which 
CO)uprehends only ancient Greece and Rome. 
More ancient civilizations of h]gy|)t, China 
and India are apparently neither so ancient 
nor so civilized ! If at all he conceded the 
existence of the East, it is to damn it. See 
for ('.xamplc; “Again it is strange that the 
living religions of the world all build on 
religious ideas derived from the Jews ; Prote.s- 
tantism, Catholicism, Islam all have creeds 
in which One God is central. 'I'he other great 
systems, Hinduism and Buddhism, have no 
creeds at all ; they are* curious amalgams of 
philosophic speculations and popular snpersti 
tioMs, with nothing universally held and 
universally reijuired of all believers.”' 

Another equally pretentious work, ‘Before 
Philosophy “the Intellectual .\dvcnture of 


Ancient Man, co-authored by tliree accredited 
scholai's in the continent, also has erred into 
this oversight. To them, too, the ancient 
man is a denizen of the West who is fastidious 
in keeping within the boundary line marked 
by Bosphorus. The pity of it is that these 
writers, in the genuineness of their (jonviction 
are never tormented by that sense of contii- 
tion which haunts such earnest souls as 
Ru.K.«ell or Durant over their ac.ademic 
lapses. 

'riic magnitude, of the cultural and histori¬ 
cal iinihateralne.ss in outlook adopted by the 
West will be visible if one takes a peep into 
works on World Ifistory. Many ignore the 
very entity, of the East ! They seem to 
follow an‘Occid«!ntcentric theory in history. 
Whether it is VV'clls, Weech or van Loon, the 
East gets a grudging page, or better still, a 
meagre, paragraph, while chapters and volu¬ 
mes arc devoted to the exploits of the W^est. 
Even the miserly allocation of a paragraph 
or two would be found to hav^e been occasi¬ 
oned by topics of no less magnificence than 
the Buddha or Asoka who would have fared 
most generously at the hands of the authors 
if they had a ditlerent place of origion. I 
have yet to see a western work on history 
which has treated llu; Buddha on a par with 
Jesus Christ, though the former’s potential, 
individually or historically or spiritually, is 
not in any way inferior. It is astounding to 
see Frederick the Great given more space 
and treated with more gusto than Akbar the 
Gi'cat, albeit the latter’s title to greatness is, 
on all counts, far greater th.aii the former’s. 
Evidently, scientific objectivity, which is the 
hall-mark of true history, gets sacrificed 
at the altar of Western cultural Imperialism, 

Another instance of this unhealthy ten¬ 
dency is afforded by the debasement in mean¬ 
ing that has overtaken,the historical nomencla- 
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ture. NVc have already seen how this has 
alFccted siicli terms as ^Dark Ages’ and 
'Ancient I\’orld’. Those words would look all 
right, provided Europe is a world or at least 
the centre of world activities. 'Phere are 
many such misused terms. Take, for example, 
'Reformation' and 'Renaissance’. Both are 
universal phenomena in history, critical 
situations that confront religion and socu'ty 
on occasions, not conlined to any particular 
time or clime. But one who reads the 
ordinary text-books on European history is 
sure to be carried away by the notion that 
the one marks the emergence of Protestantism 
in Europe and that the other is formativcly 
associated with Elorence in the Middlc 
Agos. 

A projection of this unscientific bias i’’ 
visible in the field of literature and arts. Only 
the greatest among the literati and the 
artists of the East arc fortunate in securing 
the smallest attention of the chroniclers and 
critics, A Kalidasa or a 'I'agorc may escape 
the colossal umbra of ignorance and iudillcr- 
cucc cherished by many of the univ(Tsity-bred 
scholars of the West. 1 am anxious here to 
cite a literary reference-work of cyclopaedical 
preten.sions whoso composition and compila¬ 
tion are linked with the names of scholars 
hailing from seven celebrated American 
universities, viz., "'I'lic Reader’s Companion 
to World Literature”. The fallacious claim 
which the editors put forwai’d in the preface 
speaks out the chronic insularity of these 
university men. They say: 'It is natural 
to stress occidental literature more than the 
Oriental, but this is genuinely a hand-book of 
world literature in that the greatest writers 
and works '.of the East arc included.” This 
is a sinister statement to say the least. How 
can a genuine handbook of world literature 
naturally stress occidental literature more 


than the oriental ? Is the occidental identical 
with the universal ? Moreover, if the standard 
followed in the compilation is pure allegiance 
to the greatest writers and their works, then 
it should be invariably obssrved not only in 
respect of the ICastern literature, but also in 
the case of the Western. But what was done 
was that this self-advertised standard was 
used by the wosteru purist.s as a lover to 
play down the Eiist wliile its operation w.as 
suspended iu relation to the West. The one 
Indian writer who is treated in that book, 
a[);irt from other works, is Kalidasa. If such 
a severely rigorous application of high stan¬ 
dards in selection is adopted iu respect of 
I'airopeaii literatures, how many, over and 
above Shakespeare, Ooetlu', Dante and a few 
others, would have, in justice, survived is 
a matter for speculation. A better evidence 
of what Durant .styled as “tlio provincialism 
of the traditional European mind” with its 
morbid habit to “sum up Asia iu a line” 

cannot bo thought of. 

Illustrations of this prohibitive piirism of 

West can be multiplied to legion. Another 
work of greater glory is “The Outline of 
literature,’originally cditc'd by John Drink- 
v/atcr. Tlic judiciousness iu its composition 
m.ay be gauged by tin* number of chapters 
devoted to oriental literature—one and a frac¬ 
tion out of a total of 13. To cite another 
illustration—a volume on biography d(-scribed 
by its author as “a compact biographical 
cycloiiacdia” which exhausts nearly 300 life- 
sketches of famous men and women is found 
alarmingly susceptible to untouchability 
against the Eastern sector of humanity. The 
one Indian who.se biography is accorded a 
phice therein i.s Mahatma Gandhi, the grea¬ 
test man of the twentieth century. Not even 
the Buddha, Asoka, Sankara, Akbar, Tagore or 
Nehru has a place in it. On the other hand, 
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obscure personalities, botli European and 
Ajnorican, like John Jacob Aster, a mere 
millionaire, and John •loscph Pershing, an 
ordinary cojntuander, are consecrated in its 
nich(!. The limits of cultural obscurantism 
are touched here. 

It is however tragic that intellectual 
imperialism whether born of ignorance, illusion 
or obscurantism is more longlived than exter¬ 
nal empires. Even after the collapse of the 
Roman imperial edifice, the Romanised mind 
of the West clung for long to the delusion 
that the Roman civilization was world-wide in 
idea and in reality. But ultimately history 
mocks at such views. The Roman delusion 
vanished in due course. We, in our wisdom, 
have the last laugh at that erroneous view. 
That historically discredited path of unwisdom 
is now being pursued by the West European 
civilization. It is the scholar with his unsul¬ 
lied vision of the totality of the human 
pcnspectivc who should cry a halt to this 
process of intellectual abridgment. But 
unfortunately they are alVocted, in larger 
measure, by the virus of bigotry. 

What is the ciuse of this condition of the 
warped mind—narrow, bigoted, exclusive and 
restrictive ? JMax Muller locates it in the 
feeling of superiority of the white—skin over 
the brown one. May be .so. Russell puts it 
down to the irrationality of power. Perhaps 
a more plausible reason. \\ hatever be it, 
its hold is luckily relaxing. The sneer that 
contorts the visage of the European scholar 
while encountering Asia is not at present 
always there in its former crudity and 
intensity. There is instead a little smile of 
recognition and appreciation. The liberal 
outlook of Russell, Durant and Holland is 
slowly catching up. No western scholar will 


be nowadays so callous as to say, like the 
editors of the “Companion to World Litera¬ 
ture’, that it is natural to stress the occidental 
in a universal reference book. Slow glimmer¬ 
ings of an awareness of true universalism 
are beginning to permeate the hitherto befog¬ 
ged western academic atmosphere. Whether 
in history, philosophy or literature, this heal¬ 
thier trend is in the olTing. The East is an 
entity to be reckoned with. How delightful 
it is to note the tone of humility with which 
the editors of the Penguin’s Dictionary of Art 
and Artists” acknowledge the exclusion of 
the East from its scope ! The apology is 
worth ({noting; “We have restricted the scope 
to the arts of painting, sculpture, and to a 
period beginning about the year 1300 and 
continuing up to the present day. One good 
reason for this restriction is that we are 
almost totally ignorant of the arts of other 
periods and places.” 

Ignorance in the scholastic field one can 
sympathise with, but not indillercnce or 
imperialistic intolerance. The same under¬ 
standing of the inadecpiacy of one’s scholarly 
equipment marks an American work on plays 
where the omission of the Orient is .sought 
to be excused with these words. “One further 
word of explanation may be necessary. The 
omission of any plays from the h'ar East is due 
to the fact that the technique of Oriental 
drama is so different from that of the 
Western world tlmt it seemed justifiable to 
limit this collection as we have.’’ (8). Any 
thing but intellectual disdain is acceptable. 
Historians and writers truly informed with 
the spirit of internationalism can contribute 
a good deal to the shattering of the barriers 
of this cultural 'apartheid’. Only then can an 
integrated one world be heralded. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE PANCHAYAT SYSTEMS IN WEST BENGAL 

Prof. SUBRATA KUMAR MUKHERJEE, M.A. 


Vilhif^e Pancha)at is the lowest unit of our 
(l(‘mon’afic slule apparatus. The se'.tiii» up 
of Villac:e Panrhayat as a true self-"<)\erniii<> 
institution is one of the Directives of our Con- 
s'.itiuion and Article 10 provides- -“The Stale .shall 
take steps to oiganise Village Pariehayats and 
endow llieiri with such powers and authoiity as 
may he neee.ssary lo enal)le llieni to function as 
units of self-government". During llie last 15 
years this jtrovision of tlie Uonsfilulion has bc'en 
iinplenienle<l more or less in almo^nt all the 
States of India. It has also to he rememl)Cn‘d 
that even though these institutions were 
set up lliere was (and it still continues) 
hesitancy on the part of authority 
in transferring elTeelive pow(rr to these 
bodies. 

Democrih'ic DiYrntralisation 

But a new liori/on has been opened with 
the publication of tlie Balawantiai Mehta 
Poimnitlee Report. ‘Democratic deeentialisa- 
lion’ is the key-note of these recommendations. 
The Committee have placed before the country 
a positive picture of devolution of power and a 
programme of F’anchayatiraj to he built up from 
below. The underlying principle of this new' 
poli(!v is that ‘The Goveinmenl should divest 
itself 

completely of certain duties and 
responsibilities and devolve them lo a body 
which will have the entire charge of all develop¬ 
ment work within its jurisdiction, leserving 
to itself only the functions of guidance, super¬ 
vision and higher planning’.’ The Committee 
envisaged a three-tier organisation—Zilla Parishad 
at the district level, Panchayat Samity 
at the block level and Panchayat at the village 
level. 

This expert committee further observed— 
"e have already indicated the reasons why in 


1. Balawantarai Mehta Committee Report, 

Vol. 1, p. 125. 

9 


the matter of developmental activities 
village Panchayat and Panchayat Samities should 
be the main local bodies... The district board, 
the distiict school board and the Janapad 
Sabha become superfluous, as local interest, 
supervi.sion and eaie. necessary to ensure that 
the expenditure of money ufion local bodies 
conforms w'ith the wishes and need of the 
locality are provided by the Panchayat Sainili, 
which we consider a body of size adequate in 
population and area. The functions which 
these bodies are at present performing will in 
our opinion be performed with greater efficiency 
by the Panchayat Samili ’.- It may further be 
recalled that lire recommendations of the Mehta 
Committee have since been accepted by 
the Parliament and steps are being taken 
to re-organi.«e and re-shape the existing Panchayat 
enactments on the lines suggested by the 
Mehta Committee. 

During the last few years practically every 
stale in India as a matter of national policy has 
either recast or evolved its own ‘Panc.hayaliraj 
system’. In the subsequent pages we 
attempt to trace, in the first instance, a short 
background of ‘rural self-government’ in Bengal 
as it existed and also a brief account of the 
present Panchayat System which is in opera¬ 
tion ->ince 19.57-.58. The ‘West Bengal Zilla 
Parishads Act. 1903' which has just been 
introduced has been left out for obvious 
reasons. 

Pre-Independence Acts 

It may he recalled that the rural life of 
West Bengal till 1957 was administered by three 
pre-Independence Ac's, e.g., ‘The Village 
Choukidari Act of 1870 ; ‘The Bengal Local 
Self-Government Act of 1885’ and ‘The Bengal 
Village Self-Government Act of 1919’. It may 
further be remembered that in the British 


2. Mehta Committee Report—p. 19. 
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pcriofi ihe village people of Bengal were first 
anjuaiiiled with the idea of Panrhayat practically 
in 1870 in the Village Choukidari Act. But the 
scope of the Act was extremely restricted and 
the oidy function of the nominated Panchayat 
having 8 members was (he maintenance and 
(he supervision of the village choukidars. 

In the hislori<' resolulion of Lord Ripon 
new possibilities were ojicnod for Local Self- 
Government. In the sijbse(juent Acts power and 
sc()f>e of the I,oral Self-(iovernment boilies were 
extended to a large extent. “The (ioveinment of 
India issued in May, 1882. a resolution in which 
they indicated the lines on which Ihe futuie 
development of rural Local Boards should take 
place. By the Bengal Local Self Government 
Act, 188.'), the District Road Cess Committee 
was replaced by (he District Board and the 
Branch Committee, of such District Committee 
hy Local Boards in the Sub-divisions of the 
District”.^ But a comprehensive panchayat 
system at the village level was never established 
prior to the present Act. The situation remain¬ 
ed unaltered even after the inauguration of the 
new constitution. 

It should also be j)ointed out that even In 
the ‘1919 Act’ no institution at the village level 
was created. In the said Act the ‘Union Board’ 
comprising several villages was the lowest unit. 
Their powers were restricted and confined to civic 
functions mainly. It has also to be remembered 
that due to inadequacy of funds the Local and 
the Union Boards, presented a dismal picture. 
In such an atmosphere peoples’ apathy and 
frustration in Local Self-Government were quitq 
obvious. It has also to be admitted 
that compared to other Slates 
the progress of rural Self-Government in Bengal 
was slow and halting. If was in such a historic 
background that the advent of the new 
‘Panchayatiraj’ has to be judged. 

West Bengal Panchayati Raj 

Like other Slates in India, West Bengal has 
also evolved its own Panchayati raj system. It has 
been introduced in two stages—first stage, i.e., 

3. Quoted from the Quarterly Journal of 
the Local Self-Government Institute—January- 
March; 1965. P. 276. 


the basic part was introduced in 1957 in the ‘West 
Bengal Panchayat Act of 1957. The second stage 
has been introduced very recently in the ‘West 
Bengal Zilla Parishads Act, 1963’. It may fur¬ 
ther be .staled that these two Acts 

constitute in their entirely the ‘Panchayati 
Raj System’ in West Bengal, Jhese Acts have 
envisaged a four-tier panchayat system, a novelty 
and an innovaiion in the whole of India. Start¬ 
ing from Gram Pancliajal (at the village level) 
one will find at succes.she higher stages, the 
Anchal Para hayal (combination of several (/ram 
I’anchaya'.s), the Anchalik l^arishad (at the block 
level) and lastly The Zilla Paridiad at the Dis¬ 
trict level. 

West Bengal Panchayat Act 1957 

The ‘West Bengal Panchayat Act 1957’ com¬ 
prises altogether 120 sections divided into three 
parts. Part I deals with the administration of 
Gram Panchayat having 10 chapters in it. Part 
II deals with the Nyaya Panchayats, the judicial 
system. Part III deals with Miscellaneous 
items (Rule making powers of the Stale Govern¬ 
ment, etc.). 

In Part 1 a two-tier Panchayat structure has 
been provided. Apart from the basic body, the 
Gram Sabha. the two executive organs are Gram 
Panchayat and the Anchal Panchayat. 

Gram Sabha 

The ‘Gram Sabha’ which is the general body 
and the basis of this new body has been described 
38 —“every Gram Sabha shall consist of all per¬ 
sons whose names are included in the electoral 
roll of the West Bengal Legislative Assembly for 
the time being in force pertaining to the area for 
which the Gram Sabha has been constituted”.* 
Although no area or population is mentioned for 
a Gram Sabha in the Act it roughly covers about 
800 to 1,000 population. Thus a Gram Sabha 
may cover a single village or two or three adjoin¬ 
ing villages at the same time. 

It is further noted that for the first 
time ‘adult franchise’ was introduced in the cons¬ 
titution of rural local bodies in West Bengal. In- 


4. Section 7(1) of the W. B. Panchayat 
Act, 1957. 
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cidentally it may be stated that due to his¬ 
toric reasons in the ‘Chandernagore Corporation’ 
under the ‘Chandernagore Municipal Act; 1955’the 
system of adult franchise had already been in¬ 
troduced . 

Meetings 

The Act also provides—“Every Cram Sabha 
shall hold one annual meeting and one half- 
yearly general meeting”. The agenda to be 
discussed at such mee'ings are also stated. 
“Ihe Cram Sabha shall (a) at an annual general 
meeting —(I| Consider the Budget for the follow¬ 
ing year. (II) Consider the report submilteri 
by (he Gram Panehayat on llu; work done during 
the previous year and the work proposed to be 
done drtring the following year, and give such 
direction to (he (^rain Panehayat as it may deem 
necessary; and (III) Transact such other 
business as may be prescribed. (1)) The half- 
yearly (»erreral meeting shall transact such business 
as may be prescribed. Atiarl from the said 
statutory meetings there is also provision for 
“extra-ordinary general meeting'’ either by the 
Adhyaksfid of the Cram Panehayat himself or 
on requisition by the Gram Sabha members.'’ 

Quorum 

Like other Panehayat Acts there is provision 
of a quorum in the (iram Sabha meetings. But 
it is somewhat liberal in West Bengal. In all 
Gram Sabha meetings the {)resenee of at least 
onc-tenth of the total number of rnembeis of the 
Gram Sabha will be required. But even then 
meetings could not be held on fixed dales due 
to absence of quorum. The contributor had the 
opportunity of visiting about 15 village 
panchayats recently in the districts of Burdwan; 
Birbhuin and Nadia. On enquiry it was learnt 
that excepting one or two Panchayats such 
‘annual’ or ‘half-yearly’ meetings could not be 
held on scheduled dates due to lack of quorum. 

The Act of course provides : ‘In absence of 
proper quorum the meetings of the Gram Sabha 
shall be adjourned to a dale within one month 
and the date of such adjourned meeting shall 

5. Section 8(1) of the W. B. Panehayat 
Act; 1957 Ibid, Section 9(1). 


be announced by the presiding person. Proper 
notice of such meeting shall have to be given. 
In the adjourned meeting no quorum shall be 
required and no new item shall be allowed to 
be taken up’.“ 

Comments 

It is thus observed that the general body 
i.e. the Gram Sabha has been empowered under 
the Act to supervise, to scrutinise and to 

control to some extent the activities of 

the Gram Panehayat as a whole. Tlu‘ holding 
of the annual and half-yeaily rneeiings and the 
agenda to be placed in such meetings arc manda¬ 
tory on the pail of the (iram Panehayat, the 

execii!i\c body of the Pancha\al. That is the 
significance of ‘shall’ as staled in sections 8(1), 
9(1) and (2) of the Act. The Act also stales 
that either the Adbyak<iha or the Iljiadhyaksha 
shall jireside at such meetings. In their absence 
‘ihe Gram Sabha’ shiill elect in the manner 
prescribed one of the members present at the 
meeting to preside. 

Although these ‘meetings’ are imperative it 
is not clear from the Act the fate of such 

‘Budget’ and ‘Annual rejiorl’ in case these are 

not approved by the Gram Sabha. 
Similarly wdiile the Act provides that the Gram 
Sabha shall ‘give directions to the Gram 
Panehayat as it may deem necessary’ it is silent 
over the .“ubsequcnl steps. It is not clear whe¬ 
ther it is ‘imperative’ for the Gram Panehayat 
to modify or to revise the ‘Annual rejiorl’ or the 
woik to be taken up next year in the light of 
these ‘recomrnendaiions’. With regard to the 
Budget estimate, the Rule provides that the 
Adhyaksha shall submit )be same before the 
Gram Panehayat meeting wilbin seven days after 
the meeting of the Gram Sabha where the Budget 
shall be finalised. Then- is aNo no provision 
for re-submission of such report or Budget to 
the Gram Sabha meetings. 

U. P. Panehayat Raj Act, 1947 

I 

It is inieresting to note that the U.P. 
Panehayat Raj Act, 1947 while making such a 

6. Section 10(2) and (3) of the W. B. 
Panehayat Act, 1957. 
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provision had laid down clear procedure in this 
behalf. 

“Every Panehayal prepares an estimate of 
its income and expenditure for the year and lays 
it before the ‘Kharif’ meetings of the Gaon 
Sabha commencing on the Isi day of April next 
following. Similarly the report including the 
accounts of its actual and expected receipts and 
expenditure of the year ending on the 31st 
March lasi j)rece(ling such report is laid before 
the ‘liabi’ meeting of ihe Sabha”. 

‘G.aoii Sal»ha tnay pass or lefcr back to the 
Gaon Panchayat the luulgct sulmiitted to 
it for recoiisideia.ion with such directions as it 
may give in the pteseribed manner and may 
likewise |)ass a recommendatory resolution in 
respect of the report or of any other matter'.^ 

“However, if the annual estimate is referred 
back to Gaon Panehayal foi reconsideration, 
the Pradhan calls an extra-ordinary meeting of 
the Gaon Sabha to be held within a fortnight 
of the said annual meeting and the Gaon 
Panehayal le-subinits the annual estimate at 
the said meeting with certain changes according 
to directions of the Gaon Sabha and then the 
Gaon Sabha passes the annual estimate in Ihe 
prescribed manner". ^ 

Mysore Comrnit'ee on Gram Sabha 

The importance of the Gram Sabha and its 
role in the ‘Panchayati Raj’ has been appreciated 
by experts in other states al«o. ‘The Basappa 
Committee on Panchayati Raj in Mysore State’ 
mad(‘ an identical recommendation in their 
report in 1%3 providing for a Gram Sabha with 
similar func'ions like that of G.P. for the 
Mvsore State. That the Gram Sabha of the 
village r'hall con'-ist of all persons whose names 
are included in the list of voters. The Gram 
Sabha shall meet at least twice in every year 
to consider the following matters : 

fa) Annual Statement of accounts and 
Audit reports ; 

7. Section 41(1 I U.P, Panchayat Raj 
Act, 1947 

Section '11(2) Il)id. 

8. Quoted from the Quarterly Journal of 
the Local Self-Government institute, July; 1%0. 
P. 88. 


(b) Report on the administration of the 
preceding financial year ; 

(cl Programme of work or any new pro¬ 
gramme not covered by the Budget or 
the Annual Programme ; and 
(d) Proposals for fresh taxation or enhance¬ 
ment of the existing taxes. The 
Panchayat shall give due consideration 
to the suggestions if any, of the Cram 
Sabha”". 

Panchayati Raj Act 

In the ‘reconstituted’ and ‘revised’ ‘Panchayati 
Raj Act 1961’ of Andhra Pradesh provision has 
been made for this village assembly i.e. the 
Gram Sabha. Other provisions of Section 6 of the 
Act, are almost similar to thosi: of Li. P. and West 
Bingal excepting that the ‘recommendations’ of 
the Gram Sabha are harmless. 

As observed by Sri Ram K. Vepa ‘The 
Gram Sabha is to meet twice a year to consider 
the Administration Report of the Panchayat; 
the annual slafemeni of accounts, the works pro¬ 
gramme proposed to be undertaken and pro¬ 
posals for fresh taxation. Th<* Gram Sahha 
will be presiderl over by the Sarpanch (President 
of the Panchayat) but its recommendations are 
purely advisory’.^" 

Imposition of Taxes 

Anodier irnuorlant point to be noticed in 
this connection is that unlike other States; neither 
ihe (iram Sabha nor the Gram Panchayat in 
West Bengal has any say over Ihe imposition or 
assessment of any tax in the villages. Such 
authority is exclusively vested in the Anchal 
Panchayat. In the circumstances the omission 
of ‘Tax proposal’ in the business agenda of the 
Gram Sabha is understood. 

I 

Gram Panchayat 

There is an executive for this general body 
(Gram Sabha) which is known as Gram 


9. Quoted from the Quarterly Journal 
of the Local Self- Government Institute^—Oct- 
Dec, 1963. P. 142, 

10. Quoted from the ‘Indian Journal of 
Public Administration Oct.-December, 1964, 
P. 694. 
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Panchayat. It is elected by the Gram Sabha 
members from amongst themselves. Its strength 
varies from 9 to 15. Apart from these ‘elected’ 
members there is provision in the Act for 
‘nominated members’. It is provided that 
persons possessing special qualifications, irres¬ 
pective of the fact whether they are members of 
the Gram Sabha concerned or not, may be 
nominated by the Slate Government as members 
of the Gram Panchayat. But two disabilities 
have been imposed upon them : (1) they shall not 
have the right to vote. (2) they are debarred 
from holfling the office of Adhayak&ha or 
(■j)adhyaskha. 

I’urther, the number of such associates shall 
not exceed onc-ihird of the to'al number consist¬ 
ing the (tram Panchaval.'' 

Tin; terms of office of the members includ¬ 
ing that of the A<]hyaksha and the Upadhyaksha 
has lieeri fixed as four years. This term may 
he extended up o one year by the prescribed 
authority. At its first meeting the members of 
the Gram Panchayat elect from amongst them¬ 
selves the Adhvaksha and the lipadhyaksha of 
the Panchayat. The nominated members cannot 
pailicipate in such elcc'ions. ITie total number 
of Gram Panchavais in I961-(i5 were 19,647 
covering 29,470 villages. Thus on an average a 
Gram Panchayat covers 1.5 village area. 

Ohservafions 

It is thus observed as has been indicated 
earlier that for the first time a local body at the 
’Aillagc level’ has been constituted in West Bengal 
under the pro\isions of the prestmt Act. Further, 
due to the introduction of adult franchise all 
‘ections of the village people (irresiredive of 
their property, education or income) can 
parcicipale in these elections and also are at 
liberty to exercise their free choice in selecting 
the pa'.tein of the ‘executive’ they like. Of 
course there are seven disqualifications and any 
Gram Sabha member having any of the these 
disqualifications cannot be elected as a member 
of the Panchayat. One of the important dis¬ 
qualifications is with regard to the age-limits of 
a member. Under the provisions of the Act no 

11. Sections 11(1), (2) and (5) of the 
W. B. Panchayat Act, 1957. 


one can be elected a member or an office-bearer 
of the Gram Panchayat or the Anchal Panchayat 
unless he is 25 years of age. This section can 
be compared with Art. 84 of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution regarding qualifications for Lok Sabha 
membership. Similarly the other important 
disqualifications like ‘unsound mind’ and ‘an 
undischarged insolvent, may be compared to Art. 
102 of the Constitution. 

As regards voting the relevant rule provides 
lhat the ‘voting shall be ‘secret’ and by means of 
‘ballot’. The sysicm of nomination has been 
justified on the ground that at the initial 
stage of this novel experiment in self-govern¬ 
ment’ the presence of outsiders may he useful 
as a source of guide and inspiration. But on 
the other liand there is genuine misgivings in the 
minds of the people lhat such ‘nominated 
member*’ may create unnecessary complications 
in the rural politic.* and they may be u.seful 
"instruments’ in the hands of the ruling party to 
serve particular parly interests. 

It is also noticed that while the election of 
the Kxecutive Committee (Cram Panchayat) is 
direel, that of the offiee-hearers is indircel. The 
tern) of office in both cases is. of course, the 
same. The system of elertion in U.P. and 
Punjab is direct in both the cases. In U.P. 
although the Pradhan is elected by the members 
of the fiaoii Sabha for a jK'riod of 5 years, the 
Upa-Pradlian i.* elected by the Gaoii Panchayat 
for a period of rme year only. 

Poor mpoiusc from mmirn 

It is interesting to nf)lc lhat unlike some of 
the other S'ates in India there is no provision 
in the ‘West Bengal Pamhayat Act’ for reserving 
seals or associating wouk’ii or persons belonging 
to scheduled castes in the I’auchayat bodies. Of 
course, in the West Bengal Zilla Parishad Act, 
]90.'l, such provision has been ma<le both in the 
Amhalik Paiisliad (Institution at the Block 
level) and in the Zilla Parishad. There is 
very poor lesponse from the women of our 
rommunily in these local bodies. The total 
number of women representatives (members) in 
the Cram Panchayats and in the Anohal Panchayats 
in 191)4-65 were 91 and 27 respectively. Wide¬ 
spread illiteracy and prevailing purda system are 
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largely responsible factors for non-participation 
of women in local affairs. 

It is further intcrcsling to note 
that the response of women in llie ‘uiban local 
bodies’ in West Hcnigal is further depressing. 
In the <17 munieijjalities and 2 corporations of 
the State tin? number of women representatives 
barely exceed 4 or S. 

Functions of .'he Gram Panchayat 

7'hc villag(! Panchayat has been empowered 
to undertake a long list of functions covering as 
many as If! items. Mill exce|)ting the ‘obliga¬ 
tory functions’ (12 in number) llie rest are 
either ‘delegated’ or ‘disctclionary. 

The [K)wers and duties may b lassified 
under ihiee fu-ads : — 

1. Obtigalory. 

2. Other duties (delegated) 

3. Discretionary. 

Apart from these functions tlnue are also 
the ‘Agency’ functions. On a perusal of these 
functions it will be obscived that most of the 
‘obligatory functions’ are civic functions whcie- 
as the ‘other functions’ and ‘discretionary func¬ 
tions’ are maiidy concerned witdi development 
and rural reconstruction Avorks. Some of the 
obligatory functions are ;— 

a) Sanitary, conservancy and drainage. 

b) Atili-epidemic measures. 

c) Maintenance, repair arnl construction 
of public streets or places. 

dl Registration of births and deaths. 

e) Organising voluntary labour etc. 

f) Supply of drinking water. 

«) Supply of local information to the 
liighcr authorities when required. 

h) Vaccination and inoculation. 

Wc may further classify the ‘delegated and 
discretionary’ functions under the following 
heads of development :— 

1) Agricultural 

2) Economic 

3) Social and Public Health 

4) Cultural, 


Particular mention may be made of the 
agricultural and economic functions of the Gram 
Panchayat. They arc extremely vital in the 
context of devehipmcnt and planning of rural 
life in West Bengal. These are :— 

Functions relalinf' to improvement of agriculture 
(Including food) 


a) 

Irrigation 


b) 

Bringing Waste land under cultivation 

c) 

Cultivation of fallow lan<l 


d) 

Co-operative land management 


c) 

As-isling in the imitlcmentalion 
reform 

of land 

fi 

Crow nioio food campaign 



Allottncnt of |)laccs foi storing 

manures 

h) 

Improved biccfling of caille and 
tion of cattle diseases etc. 

preven- 

i) 

Construciion and regulation of 
fairs, mclas and hats 

markets. 

]» 

I’lanting and maintaining trees 



Economic 

a) Intioduclion ami promotion of co¬ 
operative farming, co-opeiative stores 
and other such enterprises 

b) Promotion and encouragement of cottage 
industries. 

c) Acting as a channel for government 
assistance to villagers 

d) Assistance to agriculturists in regard 
to obtaitiing State loan, its distribu¬ 
tion and repaymoni 

No doubt the functions stated above cover 
different aspects of our \illagers’ life and are 
also essential for a planned diivclojuncnt of our 
rural society. 

Financial resources 

'rhese functions can never be properly 
implemented unless adequate funds are provided 
at the disposal of the Panchayat. Under the 
West Bengal Panchayat Act only the Anchal 
Panchayat is entitled to impose taxes. The 
Gram Panchayat has no independent source of 
revenue. Not only that. The Act provides 
under Section 55, Sub-section 2 (d) that Anchal 
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Panchayat shall allot such sum to the Gram 
Fanchuyat under its jurisdiclion taking into 
consideration :— 

a) Amount available for distribution 

b) Amount realised from each of the 
Gram Sabhas within its jurisdiction as 
lax toll, fee or rate; and 

c) Amounts re<iiiircd by the Gram Panrha- 
yats concerne<l according to the budget 
flamed by them for carrying on their 
duties and f unci ions. 

I 

Tl can be well understood that after meeting 
its own expenses and that of the cost of adminis¬ 
tration of the Nyaya Panchayat and after consider¬ 
ing the amount raised fiorn each Cram Sabha 
as taxes, the Ancbal Panchayat may be able to 
contribute only a meagre sum for the Gram 
Panchayat. There is also no provision of a 
fixed amount of land revenue as is provided in 
some State Acts. Under these circumstances 
the functions of the Gram Panchayat may only 
remain on paper. In the context of building up 
a true pancliayat system in our State the 
provisions of the Act are unsatisfactory and 
disappointing. 

It will further be remembered that welfare 
functions primarily belong to the Gram Pancha- 
yats “whereas the police and judicial functions 
are vested in the Anchal Panchayats. On 
account of financial handicaps the welfare func¬ 
tions of the Gram Panchayat would surely 
suffer. The Gram Panchayat will be just 
annexes to the Anchal Panchayat”. 

Anchal Panchayat 

The .second higlier tier in the West Bengal 
Panchayat administration is the provision of the 
‘Anchal Panchayat*. An Anchal Panchayat 
roughly covers about 8 to 10 Village Panchayats 
having 9,000 to 10,000 population within it. 
Practically speaking it has replaced the old 
‘Union Boards’ under the ‘1919 Village Act’. 
But compared to Union Boards the Anchals will 
have a different constitution and larger powers 
and functions. Upto 1961-65 ; 2924 Anchal 

Panchayats have been established in the 15 

districts of the State (excluding Calcutta). 


Mode of Election 

At the Anchal Panchayat stage the system 
of election is indirect. Here the Gram Pancha- 
yal members constitute the Anchal Panchayat 
from amongst the Gram Sabha members in the 
following ratio :— 

For every 250 Giam Sabha Members...! 

Anchal Panchayat Representative. 

If the residue of Members is more than 125 

but less than 250 .1 Representa¬ 

tive 

The seven disqiialificalioiis slated earlier in 
the case of Gram Panchayat (Section 15) shall 
also apply in case of Anchal Panchayat. At its 
fii'-l meeting the Anchal Panchayat elects a 
Pradhan and an Upa-pradhan. The members of 
the Anchal Panchayat shall bold four year terms. 
A person can simultaneously be a member of 
the Gram Panchayat as also of the Anchal 
Panchayat. 

Powers and functions 

) 

The Anchal Panchayat shall he responsible 
for 

1) Control and administration of Anchal 
Panchayat fund. 

2) Imposition, assessment and collection 
of the taxes, rates or fees leviable 
under this Act. 

3) Maintenance and control of dafadars 
and chowkidars. 

4) Constitution and maintenance of 
Nyaya Panchayat. 

5) Other duties assigned by the State 
Government. 

I 

The Act also empowers the Anchal Pancha¬ 
yats to constitute committees for facility of 
work. 

Officers and servants 

There shall be a Secretary for each Anchal 
Panchayat. The Secretary shall function as the 
Executive Officer of the Anchal Panchayat. The 
Secretary shall frame the Budget, the annual 
estimate and the report of the Anchal Panchayat. 
Although his appointment, promotion, dismissal 
and other service conditions will be determined 
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by ihc State Government he shall be under the 
general supervision of the Anchal Panchayat. 
Although the Act j)rovided that the salary and 
allowanees of the Panehayal Seeretary shall be 
paid from the ‘Anchal Panchayat Fund’; the State 
Government is meeting at present the entire 
cost of such charges. 

Finance 

t 

It has already been noted that under the Act 
the Gram Painhayat lia^ no aiilhorilv to impose, 
assess or collect taxes. Only the Anchal 
Panchayat possesses the re(juisite j)ower and 
authority in this behalf. The. ‘West Bengal 
Panchayat Act, has einpovveied the Arichals to 
impose the following lax, rate or fees :— 

1) (.omjiulsory' imposition of irroperty 
tax aceonling to circumstances. 

2) May impose lax on professions, trades 
or callings. 

.31 Fees on registration of vehicles. 

4) lees on plants, petitions and other 
processes. 

5) Fee for providing sanitary arrange¬ 
ments. 

6) Water rale 'j 

7) Light rate i. If such facilities 

8) Consei vam y | are provided 

rale J 

It is noticed that in West Bengal excepting 
the ‘property tax’ all other taxes and fees are 
voluntiay in nature. Also the sources of 

revenue, stated above are mostly ‘inelastic’ in 
nature. There is also reluctance on the part of 
the executives to levy tho.se fees or rates which 
are not compulsory in nature. It is doubtful how 
the Panchayat bodies with these limited sources of 
reveirue may undertake genuine, development and 
nation building work without substantial grant 
and assistance from the State Government. 

Incidentally we reproduce some recent 
observations of the ‘Santanam Committee’ with 
regard to Panchayat in general— 


government body. House lax; profession tax 
and vehicle tax are eminently suitable for the 
])urpo9e 

Observations 

It has already been pointed out that Anchal 
Panchayat is a peculiar innovation of the West 
Bengal Panchayat system. No other State has 
evolved such a stage. Neither the Mehta Gorn- 
mittee sugge.stcd such a tier. It has been justified 
on the grounds that abolition of the linion Boards 
will create a void which can hardly he replaced 
by any institution at the village level. Further, 
compared to other States rural people in West 
Bengal did not enjoy so long any comparable insti¬ 
tution at tlie village level. As such any drastic 
change at this initial stage may he harmful and 
may frustrate the very purpose for which these 
institutions are created. West Bengal Government 
had sufficient doubts wheflier ‘devolution of 
power’ and .wetting up of ‘Panchayali Baj’ in West 
Bengal should follow j>rcciscly the All-India pat¬ 
tern. Perhaps these points were responsible for 
introduf'ing ‘Paneliayati Raj’ in West Bengal at 
two distinct stages having cert.iin time gap 
between the two. On the other hand tht; crea¬ 
tion of this additional tier between the ‘Block’ and 
the ‘Village’ level had been severely question¬ 
ed by the critics regarding the genuineness of 
devolution of power and authority by the Govern¬ 
ment to the people. In a nut-shell the functions 
of the Anchal Panchayat arc rural police, rural 
finance and rural justice. Over and above the 
Anchal will have an important say over the Gram 
Panchayat budget. The funds of the Gram 
Panchayat will be distributed through the Anchal. 
It has been suggested that, by and large, the 
leadership of the village has been invested in the 
Anchal than in the Village Panchayat. In spite 
of the novelty, I am afraid, that of Anchal Pancha¬ 
yat functions there might be less emphasis on 
Panchayat work—particularly in building up 
democracy at the basic level. 

Further, there are differences of opinion with 
regard to the provision of ‘indirect election’ at 
the Anchal stage. It is the consensus of opinion 


“We hold that levy of at least a few compul¬ 
sory taxes is essential not only to ensure to every - " 

Panchayat a small income from its own resources 13. Report of the Study Team on 
but also to emphasise the fact that it is a self- ‘Panchayati Raj Finances’ 1963, Part 1, p, 11 • 
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tliat ‘Anclial Panchayats’ should be constituted 
along with the ‘Gram Panchayats’ simultaneously 
on direct vole by the Gram Sabha members. 

Removal of Panchayat ExecuHvrs 

There is provision for removal t)f the heads 
of Gram Panchayats (Adhyaksha) and Anchal 
I’anchayats (I’radhan) by the respective bodies if 
at anytime a resolution for such removal has been 
earned by two-thirds of the total number of mem¬ 
bers of the Gram Panchayat or the Anchal 
Panchayat, as the ease may be, holding ollice 
and the same ado])tcd at a meeting specially 
convened for the puri)ose. If the decision is 
carried by less than two-thini of the votes but 
n'lore than one half, the decision for such 
lenmval rests with the piescribed authority. 

Apart fiom this pioeedure, the prescribed 
authority can also remove the Adhyakshas and 
the Pradhans on the grounds of (1) vilfully 
omitting or refusing to cany out the piovisions 
of the Act or lules or ordeis (2) or abusing the 
jiowers vested in them under the Act. 

The Act provides that before taking such 
action the persons concerned .shall be given an 
opportunity to show cause. Fuither one 
aggrieved by' the order has the right of ap])eal 
to the (Commissioner of the Oivision within 31) 
days fiom the date of the order. Section 
is an extra-ordinary provision. Of 
i our.se the ‘1919 Village Act' also contained such 
a step of removal with regard to the ‘Union 
board’ Presidents. Only diirercnee in the 
piesent Act is the piovision of the ‘light of 
appeal’. It further interesting to note 

that although the juovisions for lemoval by the 
members of the eoneerned bodies are ynovided 
in the ‘Bengal Municipal Act 1932 no jiro- 
vision for removal of a Municipal (.bailman by 
the superior authority directly has been made. 
It is apprehended that the provision may be 
misused by the ruling party at the higher level 
to remove a Panchayat executive if he belongs to 
the opposite party even though the person concern¬ 
ed may possess requisite majority at the time of 
his removal. 

Control over Budget 

Section 59 of the Act indicates the 
procedure for the preparation of the Gram 

10 


Panchayat Budget. In the first instance 

budget will be framed by the Panchayat and 
the same will be deliberated by the Gram Sabha 
members. The Act provides that thereupon 
the Budget will have to be submitted to the 
jirescribed authority through the Anchal 

Panchayat. 'J'he prescribed authority is compe¬ 
tent to introduce modifications “as it may 
think fit”. I’he prescribed authority is also 
entitled to modify in a similar manner the 
budget of the Anchal Panchayat. 

Undoubtedly the whole procedure is to some 
extent complicated. It is admitted 
that superior bodies should have powers to 
scrutinise and supervise the activities of the 
lower bodies, i’articularly financial matters 

and proposals for taxation deserve serious 

consideration. But stops should bo taken to 
avoid unnecessary dcla).s. Uaution should also 
be taken so that local initiative, interest and 
activity may not stultify and suffer in these 
proceduial checkings. 

Rural Police 

We have already observed that one of the main 
tasks of the Anchal Panchayat is to maintain 
and supervise the work of the village Dafadars 
and Choukidars. Principle of recruitment of 
these staff, question of their pay and emolu¬ 
ments and other related matters will be 
determined by the Government. In the ‘Bengal 
Village Self-(»overnmenl Act, 1919' we find a 
similar provision in this lespect. ‘The number 
of Dafadars and (>houkidars to be employed in 
a Union, tlie salary to be paid to them and the 
natuie ainl cost of their eipiipmenl shall be 
determined from lime to lime by the District 
Magistrate after consideration of the views of 
the Union Board'. Section 21(1). It may 
be recalled that in th Bengal Municipal Acts 
prior to Iflffl the municipalities bad to bear the 
police burden of the city. This was strongly 
resented by the social reformers and national¬ 
ists of the period. This provision was sub¬ 
sequently abandoned in the 1884 Act. 

In the rural Government we witness the 
repetition of the very same retrograde provision 
of our pre-independence era. Besides, the 
Anchal Panchayat, as we have afready seen, have 
to undertake and guide the Panchayats in the 
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matter of nation-buiWinp: and development work. 
It is in the fitness of things that die 
State Government as the sole custodian of law 
and order and being the recipient, of the largest 
share of Stale revenue should bear the full 
responsibility of the rural police. 

Conclusion 

We were so long analysing the provisions 
of our ‘Village Panchayal Ad’. In spite of 
some of the shortcomings stated above it cannot 
be denied that for the first time objective 
conditions have been created for the foundation 
of ‘basic democracy’ in this State. It may be 
remembered that only in the ‘Gram-Sabha’ 
meetings we observe the functioning of direct 
democracy. Under the Act members have got 
the right to pul questions, to discuss and 
to participate in the Panchayat budget 
anil in the finalisation of the annual 
report. In a sense it functions during its very 
short session as a 'legislature’ to which the 
Gram Panchayat (the Executive) is held 
responsible. 

Along with this we must also remember the 
manifold functions, particularly relating to 
development and rural planning which the 
Panchayats can undertake if suitable funds are 
provided at their disposal. But the ultimate 
success of the ‘Panchayat! Raj’ will depend on 


the future leadership that may have to be created 
from amongst the rural masses. Some 
minimum conditions arc suggested which may 
be prescribed for building up this ‘basic 
democracy’ from below : — 

Ij Provision for liberal and scientific 
education. 

2) Adequate training facilities for office¬ 
bearers and members. 

3) Close co-ordination Jietween different 
administrative bodies and the base. 

4) Infusing faith and confidence in the 
masses. 

5) Instead of cheap propaganda—^jiro- 
visiim for regular assessment of work 
and corrective measures for remedying 
the mistakes. 

6) Insistence on active paiticipation, 
.sjionfaneily, boldness and initiative and 
to learn through mistakes. 

7) Provision for adequate financial re¬ 
sources for the ‘Gram Panchayat and 
the Anchal Panchayat.’ 

It can be understood tliat by proper 
acceptance and implementation of these essential 
measures may dawn a new horizon- -a new out¬ 
look in the rural masses. It is expected that 
the constitutional objectives of selling up 
genuine democracy in this State may thus be 
fulfilled. 



PRICE POLICY FOR THE FOURTH PLAN 


|By B. S. BHATIA 
and 


KRISHAN 

The Third Plan period (upto June 1965) 
recorded a price increase of 34 per cent in 
respect of food articles, 27 per cent in in¬ 
dustrial raw m-aterials and 18 per cent in 
manufactured goods. The wholesale price 
index of all commodities moved up by 2’6 
per cent during this period. The move¬ 
ment of prices of some selected groups of 
articles during last two plans is given 
below: 


Percentage Increase 

Groups 


I. Food Articles 

II. Industrial Raw materials 

III. Manufactured goods 

IV. All commodities. 

The Second and Third Plan combined 
together, as shown above, have recorded an 
increase of 71 per cent in the prices of all 
commodities. The rise, as is clear from the 
above table, is still more in the prices of 
food articles and industrial raw materials. 

During the early Second Five Year Plan 
period, when the prices began to increase 
tremendously it was envisaged that this 
price rise was inherent in the system and 
scale of development undertaken and 
therefore no steps to control the prices 
were undertaken. But now since the prices 
have touched the unbearable peak, there is 
an imperative need to evolve and imple- 
luent a sound and continuing price policy 
in order to hold the price line. 


KUMAR 

Factors analysed 

The major cause of spiralling prices is 
the shortage of food articles and other in¬ 
dustrial products. Our plan achievements 
have not kept pace with the targets fixed 
and the expenditure incurred. 

The index of agricultural production, 
for example, was 157.6 by the end of fourth 
year of the Third Five Year Plan against 
142.2 in 1960-61. This shows an increase of 


In Wholesale Prices 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

variation 

variation 

varietion 

during II 

during III 

over combined 

plan 

plan till June, 
1965 

Il&m plan 
period 

48 

34 

86 

47 

27 

78 

23 

18 

65 

33 

26 

71 


about 11 per cent only over a period of 4 
years between 1960-61 to 1^4-65. But 
from the official indications about the 
Khariff crops and the prospects of the rabi 
crops, it is clear that the index for 1965-66 
will be .somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
142’. In other words, at the end of Third 
Plan we shall be back to where we were at 
the beginning of the Third Plan. This 
stagnation in the agricultural sector against 
a target of 30 per cent increase will have 
grave repurcussions on the economy. 

The performance of our industry— 
though better as compared to agriculture— 
can by no means be said to be satisfactory. 
Industrial production over the five years 
period is expected to increase by 35% as 
against a target of 70 per cent. 
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As against the failure on agricultural 
and industrial fronts, the money supply 
with the public has been increasing at a 
dangerous rate. It is to be seen that be¬ 
tween March, 1961 and October, 1965, the 
money supply rose from Rs. 2785 crores to 
Rs. 4245 crores—a rise of 52 per cent within 
a period of less than five years. It is obvious 
that despite all talks of fi.scal and monetary 
discipline money supply has been increas¬ 
ing particularly at a time when the economy 
can least stand this sort of suicidal policy. 

Ever since the beginning of Second Five 
Year Plan the prices have been taking 
rapid strides which may be attributed to 
the stagnation of foodgrains output, to 
wrong channelization of investments and to 
faulty implementation of the policy against 
the hoarding and speculative habits of 
business tycoons. The onerous defence 
expenditure entailed first out of Chinese 
aggression and latter due to conflict with 
Pakistan has almost distorted the price 
situation in-toto. The current price rise, 
therefore, as Dr. Madiman puts it, ‘‘is as 
much due to structural imbalances, stagna¬ 
tion in production due to institutional factors 
and hoarding, as due to an inflationary 
situation.” 

Rising prices create a propensity to¬ 
wards hoarding; they make the manufac¬ 
turers careless about costs resulting in in¬ 
efficiency ; they put a discount on exports 
in the competitive international market, 
deteriorate the balance of payment position, 
reduce the propensity to save amongst the 
lower strata of society because of their low 
incomes and amongst higher income brackets 
due to the decreasing value of money and 
result in affluent consumption and foreign 
exchange stringency. The solution of ris¬ 
ing prices in the long run although lies in 
the maximisation of agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial output but at the same time 
the importance of a proper and clear cut 
price policy need not be over-emphasised. 

Price policy as an instrument of plan¬ 
ning is comparatively of recent origin. A 
review of the price regulating measures 
prior to the world depression of thirties 
would clearly reveal the absence of a well 


defined price policy to keep the economy 
on an even keel. Though ad hoc measures 
had been taken from time to time to meet 
the exigencies on the price front, in gene¬ 
ral, following the doctrine of laisses-faire 
the determination of prices was left to 
the general economic forces of demand and 
supply. It was only after the great depre¬ 
ssion that many countries adopted various 
price regulatory measures to stabilize 
agricultural incomes and to prevent them 
fronii falling below an adequate minimum 
level. American Agricultural Adjustment 
Act 1933 and Canadian Wheat Pool of 1939 
arc illustrations to the point. India too 
imposed a tariff on the imports of Australian 
wheat which could be sold in India 
at a cheaper price without the 
impoisition of such a tariff. Neverthe- 
los.s, India was one of the few countries 
where no measures were adopted to stabi¬ 
lize agricultural prices within the country. 
With the advent of planning, socialism and 
the welfare .state, on the international 
plane, price policy has assumed wider 
dimensions and implications and today 
there is hardly any country in the world 
where the state does not intervene in the 
determination and regulation of prices. 

The concept of price policy has under¬ 
gone a radical change in that price policy 
is no longer devised to meet unprecedented 
situations but is a continuing policy to keep 
the price level stable in the country. Price 
policy has become a comprehensive and a 
continuing process^ since ephemeral mea¬ 
sures cannot be the appropriate answers to 
sudden crisis and eruptions in the econo¬ 
mic life of a country. 

Criteria for a Price Policy 

In a developing economy, investments 
create incomes and demand much in ad¬ 
vance of supply. This adds a fuel to the 
fire of rising prices. This calls imperatively 
for a price policy. Before we delve into the 
objectives and the regulatory measuites 
which our Government could take to check ^ 
the upward trend in prices, it is essential 



for us to know what should be the criteria 
of a price policy. 

The price policy should be so framed 
es to ensure the proper exploitation of 
human and physical resources. In India 
the performance of agriculture has been 
bleak, for the farmers are not sure of 
whether they will got adequate rewards 
for their labour. The prices of the industrial 
goods should be so fixed as to give incentives 
to the producer to remain in the market. The 
price stabilization programme should be 
easily executable and be economic in 
nature. A price policy should be accept¬ 
able to the producer, the trade unionist and 
the public alike. A corollary to any 
Government price policy is that, as many 
interests are involved it gels a political 
colouring. It should not conflict with 
other national policies. 

Objectives 

Recognising the fact that formulation 
of a fool-proof price policy is a formidable 
task, the objectives of the price policy in 
the Fourth Plan can be broadly categorised 
as below :— 

(a) to balance demand and supply 
and lessen the intensity of un¬ 
precedented fluctuations in price 
level; 

(b) to promote increased production 
within the country and to secure 
a balanced depelopment of the 
different sectors of the economy ; 

(c) to protect the interests of the 
consumers in general by provid¬ 
ing commodities at reasonable 
rates; 

fd) to ensure that prices are in 
harmony with the priorities and 
targets of the Plan; 

(e) to prevent any skyhigh shooting 
of prices, especially those which 
affect the consumption of the 
lower strata of society. 

Pricing of Foodgrains 

The experience of our successive Plans 
points out that the degree to which the 


prices can be kept stable will largely 
depend upon agricultural production. In 
order to place an economy on an even keel 
and to accomplish an adequate rate of eco¬ 
nomic growth, it must rest on the solid 
foundation of more proficient and advanced 
agriculture. 

Pricing for agricultural commodities 
should be so fixed as to reconcile the inte¬ 
rest of the consumers and producers. Fixa¬ 
tion of prices for the producers can be 
rightly called price support, as it ensures to 
them a minimum price for their produce. 
Stable and reasonable prices for what the 
farmer produces are likely to provide a 
better incentive than high but fluctuating and 
uncertain prices. A price policy has also 
to safeguard the interest of the consumers 
which implies resort to price control. It 
will ensure to the consumers the maxi¬ 
mum price they have to pay for essential 
commodities. 

Since the food shortage is likely to 
continue for several fuiure years rationing 
seems to be an appropriate answer towards 
stabilization of pricc.s. The criteria of a 
two-tier price system under rationing 
semis to be essential in the present con¬ 
text. One price policy should be a ‘fair 
price’ at which all the consumers could get 
the goods while the other should be a sub¬ 
sidized ‘fair price’ which should be charged 
from the poorest sections of the community. 

To mitigate the sharp rise in prices 
steps should be taken to license the dealers 
and for bringing into existence cooperative 
organizations such as marketing societies 
and consumers’ cooperatives. 'These institu¬ 
tions will be necessary even after produc¬ 
tion increases and all the restrictions are 
removed. They will assist in carrying out 
a programme of price support which may 
become necessary in times when agricul¬ 
ture makes rapid strides with the advance¬ 
ment of technologj’^ in our country. 

The Price Stabilization Board as re¬ 
commended by the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee which was appointed by the 
Government in June 1957 to suggest a price 
programme for agricultural commodities 


THE INDO-GERMAN CONSPIRACY ; THE COLLAPSE 

Prof. KALYAN KUMAR BANERJEE 


While referring lo the arrest of Heramba 
Lai Gupta on March 10, 1917 we mentioned 
two arrests made four days earlier.’ One of 
these was that of Chandra Chakravarty 
himself and the other was that of Ernest 
Sekunna, a German subject who called him¬ 
self “Doctor”. The arrests made shortly 
after midnight at 364 East 120th Street in 
Hoboken (New York) “a house they had 
bought, according to the Government agents, 
from which to direct their anti-British plots.” 
They were reported to have bought a second 
house in West Seventyseventh Street and 
contemplated changing their headquarters 
to that house within a few days. The 
second house was to have been used as a 
combination headquarters and club for 
Indians in sympathy with the German 
scheme for the disruption of the Indian 
Empire. The police had been .shadowing 
them for several weeks and located the 
headquarters building several weeks ago by 
“trailing a German banker” who was seen 
on various occasions conferring with Chakra¬ 
varty and Sekunna. .According to the 
Federal authorities, the arrests were 
likely to be a prelude to a countrywide 
round up of “aliens of various nationalities 
who have taken advantage of American 
neutrality to plot on American .soil against 
the allics.”- 

United States Commissioner S. M. 
Hitchcock fixed bail for each man in the 
sum of $25,000 which after some hesitation 
they promptly furnished. In a safety box 
in a downtown bank, held in the name of 
Chakravarty, the police found cash and 
securities to the value of $30,000.® It is 
beyond doubt, therefore, that the accused 
had considerable funds under their control. 


1. The MoJern Review; January: 1966. 

2. The New York Times. March 7, 1917, 

1 ;1 


Even before formal proceedings had 
started and the San Francisco trial had 
taken shape, interesting information about 
the Indian revolutionary and his German 
accomplice was given out by the newspaper 
press. It was reported that these two took 
out on February 28, trade name certificates 
to do business as ‘The Oriental Society’, 
‘The Oriental Kitchen’, and ‘The Oriental 
Review’. The Review was to be a monthly 
magazine devoted to “arts, science and the 
affairs in the Far East, particularly, Japan, 
India, China and Por.sia.” The place of 
publication was given as 170 West Seventy- 
seventh Street, a house that the two had 
bought sometime back. It was also report¬ 
ed that Sekunna had bought an isolated 
farm of about 200 acres in the New York 
state in rcspon.se to an advertisement in 
the New York papers on February 17.-’ 

The simultaneous arrest of an Indian 
and a German and the fragments of the 
admissions and the disclosures (reported to 
have been made by them) that reached the 
press provided the American newspapers 
with exciting and interesting materials on 
the character and sweep of the German 
sponsored conspiracies on the neutral soil 
of the United States. Prominence was given 
to the relevant reports and Chakravarty’s 
arrest and its sequel was highlighted. As 
indicated already, some other arrests were 
also made at about the same time. 

To turn to Chandra Chakravarty. 
Accompanied by their defence counsel, the 
prisoners were taken into the office of John 
C. Knox, Assistant United States District 
Attorney. In the course of the interroga¬ 
tions, they were reported to “have made 
important admissions and it was rumoured 
in the Federal Building that they had agreed 
to make a full and complete statement to 


3 Ibid. 


4. March 8, 1917, 1:4, 



the Govemment of all they knew eoneernlng *'Every day lome IMW Oeman activity^ 
German aetlvltiei in the Chakra- eonipiracy or espionage In the United Sta^, 

varty did make some admissions and the or directed against the U.S. from its terri- 
relevant document in support of the Govern- tory, comes to light. For more than two 
ment’s contention was produced at the San years acts of war against the Entente 
Francisco trial.” The prisoners admitted Powers have been planned on American 
receiving $60,000 from Von Igel, “but this soil, acts of violence and of destruction 
is believed to be only a small part of the against American industry and commerce 
total turned over to them.'* He was the have been attempted or perpetrated.” 
German paymaster in the Indian Con?ipi- 

racy and “according to a statement made , hospitality of the country has been 
yesterday always paid the money to Se- being abused to its damage and Its 

ioinna.” The authorities were of the view 


that the Sekunna-Chakravarty case was 
“only one single of the German Conspiracy 
system” in the U.S.'* 

Besides rousing public curiosity about 
the sweep of a conspiracy project that had 
been foiled, a natural sequel to the deve¬ 
lopments, some of which we have referred 
to earlier, was a long editorial in the New 
York Times under the title—^The German 
Plots. The Indian revolutionary activity 
finds no specific mention here. But, as the 
brief extracts reproduced below will show, 
it was also in the editor’s mind.** 


.■S. Ibid., Maicb 10 1 : 1; 2 

6. San Franrisco Examinrr, December 1.3, 
1917, p. 13. The newspaper report purported 
to say that ihe Government produced (yesterday) 
tes imony showing iliat Chakravarty had made a 
complete written confession of all the transac¬ 
tions be’ween the German Government and the 
Indian plotters. The confession was made to 
Secretary of S a‘e Lansing on condition that 
it would not be used against Chakravarty in 
Court. The text of it was not divulged by 
the State Depar'iraent. 

Af'er the interview with Tunney (of the 
Neutrality Bureau of Investigation of the New 
York Police Depar.ment) Chakravarty made the 
confession to the Secretary of State on the 
condition that the document should be made 
confidential. 

7. The New York Times, March 10, 1917; 
2:5. 

8. /bid., March 13, 1917, 10:3, 

■? 


“The Government has been long patient, 
too patient, of German aggressions, German 
crimes committed or plotted in the U.S.” 

“It is right that the nation should know 
in full the transactions of the representa¬ 
tives and agents in this country.” 

We have deviated from the Chakra- 
varty-Sekunna story. Chakravarty appears 
to be a bundle (to an excess) of contradic¬ 
tions—of courage and timidity, truth and 
falsehood, patriotism and personal considera¬ 
tions, firm determination and strange inde¬ 
cision. His disclosures almost immediate¬ 
ly after arrest made the work of the 
American Police and the British agents 
easier. In the Court room “both (Chakra¬ 
varty and Sekunna) had the appearance 
of men suffering from fright.”” Chakna- 
varty's subsequent behaviour during the 
trial was, by and large, one of toughness 
and defiance . ,But there were occasions 
when he behaved irresponsibly earning the 


9. Ibid., March 7. 1917. 4:5. This finds 
corrohoralion in the District Attorney’s obser¬ 
vations during the Sau Francisco trial, “Chakra¬ 
varty is a man of lit:le fortitude. As soon as he 
was caught in New York; when officer Tunney and 
these police officials had him down there, and 
a Bii ish agent, or whoever it was, was behind 
the screen, he began to turn up his toes and he 
said, ‘Yes, I will tell the Government everything.” 
Trial records, p. 6906. 

It is interesting to note that a British agent 
was behind the screen. 
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disapprobation of his colleagues.'® His maintains that “a revolution supposed to be 
mishandling of the cause of the Indian re- led by such men could not be taken seri- 
volution was resented by his co-workers ously.” The picture that Roy gives of this 
towards the end of the trial. Despite his man borders on ridicule and contempt. If 


bombastic sixteen minute address in the 
Jury" in which he said that he had ex¬ 
pended thousands of dollars “doing it in 

the name of patriotism.” his German 

accomplices questioned his bona tides. After 
the Court had adjourned Franz Bopp asked 
Chakravarly, “You say you were inspired 
by patriotism ?” To Chakrav-arty’s answer 
“Yes", the German commented, “Patriotism 
and $60,000” and turned away red of face.'- 

M. N. Roy, whose a,':scei'ation with 
Chakravarty, we have discussed in our last 
paper’" says that a New York newspaper 
announced the arrest of Chakravarly with 
the headline: “Oily leader of the Oily Revo¬ 
lution locked up in Tomb.”^'* Roy objects to 
the word qualifying ‘revolution', but agrees 
with the characterization of the leader and 


the assessment of Roy is fairly correct, one 
is left wondering how Chakravarty was put 
:n such a position of confidence and respon¬ 
sibility.^" 

Chakravarty was not alone responsible 
for the ultimate fizzling out of the revolu¬ 
tionary conspiracy. But it may be inferred 
that he did not take up his formidable res¬ 
ponsibility with the seriousness it deserved. 
It seems thait he primarily emphesized the 
propaganda aspect of the revolution and was 
a bad organizer of a political group. With 
the progress of the trial his imperfections 
as a revolutionary leader were exposed. 
His Gorman accomplices were dissatisfied 
with the manner of his handling of the funds. 
The Indian colleagues were startled by the 
disclosures he had made and were seized 


10. San Francism Chronicle. December 
13. 1017: ]i. 11. 

“You arc .<[)(iilln;.' 'lie Avliolc ca.'^c.’ With 
flibhcd face anh clenched fisis Franz llopp. 
former Ceinian (’.onsui ricncral in San Francisco 
hurled ihi' icprf)a<'h at Di . (i. K. Chakravarty. 

“ fo the dark scowls of his countrymen 
Chakravarty responded with a broad grin.” 

11. /W.. April 18; 1918; p. 11. 

In part Cliakra\ariy said. “I had not the 
right lo \iolale the neutrality laws of the 
United States. Whv did I accept German gold ? 
B'caiise internal organi/a’ion wiihout external 
aid is impo.ss'l)le in our prcdican)cnl—and 
Germany oficred ihc best way out. Wo in India 
arc endeavouring to do just as America did in 
1776. While Washington was struggling at 
home nenjamin Fraidvlin was seeking aid in 
France.; While my countrymen are struggling at 
home I .sought aid in Berlin.” 

“Pcisonally I did not attempt to pul on 

foot a military enterprise. But I did 

spread our propaganda and expended thousands 
of dollars doing it in the name of patriotism...” 

12. Ibid. 

13. The Modern Review for January 1966. 

14. M. N. Roy. op. cit:, p; 41 


with a sense of frustration. With Chakra¬ 
varty the revolutionary effort was at most 
half-hearted. The annoyance of his collea¬ 
gues with the ‘leader’ became unmistakable 
towards the close of the trial. It appears 
that the annoyance was general and not 
personal. It could, therefore, be mellowed 
by a sense of humour as will be proved by 
the following news item. “Recently the 
Hindu defendanits confined in the County 
jail knitted a silk medal, which they face¬ 
tiously conferred upon Dr. Chakravarty as 

1.5. Ibid., p. 31. “The fact is lhal he had 
nolliing whatsoever to do with any revolution. 
Nor W'as he a villain. He was rather a e.rank 
and could he llattcred to do objeclionahle things. 
Ilis German e(junleipart was the devil of the 
drama. Undoubtedly he was engaged in 
(fpionage and somehow managed to raise his 
frund lo the position he was not qualified to 
occupy eidier by record or by merit. How the 
Berlin Committee trusted him remained a 
mystery. Af'er all, they did have little to say about 
it. The last word belonged to the head of the 
German Secret Service in America. He wanted 
a dummy, and a buffoon could just fill the 
role.” 
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the emblem of ‘The Order of the Yellow virtually abortive. According to these 
Streak and Double Cross’.”^‘' sources, the big Indian uprising which was 

planned was a carefully w'orked-out plot 
It has been said already that Sekunna “which had its origin in (Berlin and which 
and Chakravarty furnished bail of $25,000 missed by only a narrow margin provoking 
each. Subsequently, however, the bail was of the most serious outbreaks India had 


refused because both of them were surrend¬ 
ered by the National Security Company on 
March 8 since the matter was one “with 
which the Company did not care to be in¬ 
volved”, and the Company decided that h 
“would not in the fuhire furnish bonds for 
persons arrc'Sled for un-American actn'ilios.” 
Both, therefore, were sent to the Tombs 
We are also told that os soon as Chakravartv 
“O'* out of the clutches of the Federal officials 
on March 7 he “went to the County Natur¬ 
alization Bureau and declared intention to 
become a citizen of the U.S.” This, how¬ 
ever, could no' happen. For, “he cannot b" 
naturalized for two years, and not then if 
he is deemed undesirable.”’' 

Chakravarty had some real difficulty in 
the matter of his release on bail. On March 
10, ho managed to give $25,000 bail, but a'' 


known since the Sepoy rebellion.”^® Startling 
disclosures re; sensational plots were expec¬ 
ted—plots in which Germany hoped to send 
bona fide American citizens to England to 
got information which would, “among other 
things, aid Germany in her submarine war¬ 
fare against allied and neutral merchant 
ships....”-' It was also said that the U.S. 
Secre:' Service agents had with them the 
names of several hundred persons engaged 
in instigating rebellion against Br'tish 
rule in India. vSuch persons wore, accord¬ 
ing to the reports, in all parts of the United 
Staf'es, Hawaii, Philippines, Japan, China 
and India. “Tn directing this big plot, as was 
disclosed in an official paper yesterdav. 
‘Capt. Franz von Papen, the dismissed 
German Military Attache, played an im¬ 
portant’ role.”-- 


night, “the United States Casualty and 
Fidelity Company which had furnished the 
security, decided thait he was not a good risk, 
and turned him back to the authorities.” 
Later, however, in order to make things 
easier for him and Sekunna the bail was 
reduced lo .$5,000. Meanwhile, the German 
also was reported to have made important 
admissions lo the Government.”' 

These few days in March saw a few 
important arrests. The American pre.ss was 
full of nows of them and the newspapers 
gave out whatever information they could 
collect from official sources abo\it a conspi¬ 
racy that had potentiali'ies but had become 


16. San Franrisfo Call and Post. April. 


A distinguished American who because 
of his public views figured in the newspaper 
press during Chakravarty’s arrest and inter¬ 
rogation, and also on other occasions, was 
William Jennings Bryan who was three 
times a candidate for the Presidency, Bryan 
made a trip around the world in the course 
of which he stayed in India for some time, 
and on his return published a pamphlet on 
British Rule in India (1906). Chakravarty 
and a‘hcr Indian revolutionaries made good 
use of Bryan’s views in their propaganda 
literature. Not veiy long after his arrest 
Chakravarty, with reference to the litera¬ 
ture that the Indian revolutionaries had 
prepared, was asked if what Bryan h.ad said 
about British rule in India was complimen- 


21, 1918. 


17, The Now York Times. March 9; 1917; 
2:7. 


18. 

Ibid,. March 

11; 

1917: 2’: 3 

2fi. 

Ibid.: March 

Ifi: 

1917. 1 : 1 

19. 

76/(1.; March 

13; 

1917, 4 : 6 March 

21. 

Jhid .; 2 : 5. 



12, 1917; 

2:5. 



22. 

Ibid .; March 

13; 

1917 4:5. 
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tery. “Not very" replied the Indian.®* At America came out with a public statement 
one time a ban was put by the U.S, Postal denouncing the plot in unambiguous langu* 
department on (Bryan’s pamphlet being sent age and condemning Chakravarty for his 
from the United States to foreign countries, complicity in it.®* 

On April 13, 1918 or thereabouts during the The New York Times brought out an 

San Francisco trial, Rant Chandra, the Gadar editorial under the title—Chakraberty’i 

Pari.y leader demanded that William Jenn- Service—in which besides questioning, 
brought to this city to though mildly, Chakravarty’s competence 
testify..,. Iqj, castigated the conduct of the 

Chakravarty’s arrest and the newspaper 'friendly' Government of Germany. The edi- 
reports gleaned from the o'molal sources ex- torial says-“It may turn out a fortunate 
posed the alliance between the Indian revo- thing that there was a non-German impll* 
lutlonarles and the German agents. Not gated in the latest plot. There has been a 
that every patrloUe Indian was happy at this constant procession of plots on American 

turn of events. Lala Laipat Rai who was in gou gtnee the war broke out, beginning with 

the U.S. at this time virtually as « political the almost forgotten exploits of Pay an4 
exile from India and was engaged in his mls» Horn. But as each plot has been uni 
llpn of propagating the cause of India in earthed and the plotters captured, they have 

kept their own counsel and we have learned 
23, Ihicl.i March 10( m? 2iS- -tiie nothing about the source of this intermlm 

follc^vlrtg extraei from Bryan*! Brltlrk Rule In lowing strefim of eoniplrafll#!, 

India !« quo'ed from J, T, Sunderland*! India were Oermahs fihd, well trained, 

in Bondage, pp. 50-51. "This time a Hindu Is among those In 

I have met in India some of the leading the net. He is not so well trained, and 

Engl’sh Dfllcers ( ihe Vireroy and the chief promptly admits that before coming to 

exffu ivi's of the Province of Bengal, the United America to put his plot in moMon he talked 

Provinces of Agra and Oude; and the Presidency with the Foreign Office functionaries in 
of nt)tMl)ay llie three largest Indian stages) and Berlin. It may be that we are on the track 
a numher of oflicials in siihordinate posi ions ; now, and that before long we shall be able 
1 have talked with educa'cd Indians—Hindus; to give up the assumption on which, through 
Me haininedans ;,nd I'arsis ; have seen the people international courtcsy, we have been pro- 
lich and peeeir; in the; cities and in the country ceeding with increasing difficulty for two 
and leave cxaniincel stadstics and read speeches; vears and a half. That as.sump'^ion has been 
rej)oil'; pc'i ions and oilier literature that these endless plots originated in the 
that does not find i s way to the United 


Stairs ; and Bri'ish rule in India is far w'orse; 
far more burdensome to the people and far 
more unjust; than I had supposed. The 
trouble is that England acquired India for 
England’.s advantage; not for India’s ; .‘he holds 
India for England’s benefit; not for India’s and 
and .'■he administers India with an eye to 
Eruilaed s interists; not to India’s. 

2d. San Pranc’sco 


25. Tlie New York Times, March 9; 1917; 
2 : 7. 

“If Mr. Chakravar'.y has confessed to 
fomenting a revolt in India; at the instance of 
Ihe Germans; I can only say that I am sorry for 
him and his patrio'isin. I am a Hindu National- 
is'; working for ilie attainment of Self-Government 


Bullcli 


by India, hut I do not believe it will be worth 
nil, April 23; our while to achieve that end by foreign military 
8 (5 .M. edition). Ram Chandra “also aid. Wlial wc want is self-government and not 

• en me.'.'-.igis to Sicreiary of State Robert the change of masters.if any Hindu in the 

..uihiiig and President Wilson asking for an country is conspiring with the Germans to harm 
inves igalion of the alleged efforts of Great ,he Uni'ed Sfa'es; he is not only an idiot but 

Britain to wipe out the Hindu Revolutionary a traitor.and no Hindu will spare 

taari for him if ha maata Kia diia/' 


Party ill Amarica,” 


any 





*rki iif 

individual enthusiasm of solitary cranks end and the basic assumptions of these obser- 
that the “friendly” Government at Berlin vations were deemed to be fairly correct 
was ignorant of them.^® If the expectations then Chakravarty certainly rendered great 

—--;;- service to the American Government al- 

26. The New York Times, March 11; though he had failed in his primary objec- 

m?; 11.2:3, tive, . 


HlSTORy OF INDIA 

■'India, enpircled as she is by seas and mountains, is indisputably a 
gpogtaphioal unit, apd as such, is rightly desigmted by one name, Her type 
pf civilisation, toQ, has uiany features wh|oh differentiate it from that of all 
Other regions of the world, while they a^s pommon to tha whole oountry, or 
rather oontlnept, lo a dngns lufaolent to justify its treatment at I «Qlt in the 
history of human, looial and intaliautual development," 

Indoed, bad there been no luoh underlying unity, no empire oould have 
bren built up In India, in the ancient dtyi of the Mahabharata, with ite institu¬ 
tion of the ‘Hajasuya’, in days of Asoka, and the comparatively modern times 
of Akbar. 

Mr. Yusuf AH, of the Bombay Civil Service, quotes Mr Vincent Smith 
with approval in his book on ‘Life and Labour in India’, and adds : 

The diversity of Social phenomena in India is a fact visible on the 
surface. But the groundwork on which that diversity is traced—the underLing 
uniformity of life from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin—is often lost sight of.” 

The author then goes on to expand this idea in felicitous and th )uglitful 
language, and concludes : 

“All its inflaite variety hangs on a common thread of a somewhat distinc¬ 
tive Indian colour.” 

In the stage of nation-building at which we have arrived, it is more im¬ 
portant for us to dwell on our resemblances that on our differences. We should 
remember what Okakura says on this subject: 

“We forget, in an age of classification, that types are after all shining 
points of distinctness in an ocean of approximations, false gods deliberately set 
up to be worshipped, for the sake of mental convenience, but having no more 
ultimate or mutually exclusive validity than the separate existence of two 
interchangeable sciences.” 

Ramanandu Chatterjee in 
The Modern Review, October, 1908, pp. 343 -44 



(THE) WRATH OF THE CENSOR 


Dr. MIHIR 
I 

The first censuring of literature on Govern¬ 
ment level took place in .^">0 B.C. when 
Aristophanes was put to dcalh in Greece as an 
alhaeist and coriuii'er of youth. Since then 
books have been banned down the ages in 
various places and for vaiioiis reasons. 

Three Lines of Allaclc 

One observes three distinct lines of attack 
carried so far on books by the powers that have 
been. Books at first used to be banned on 
grounds of heresy. Later they were proscribed 
on charges of ^edition. In more recent times 
the censuring of books has been due to their 
alleged obscenity. This chronological observa¬ 
tion makes the change in governmental thought 
and taste an interesting study, indeed. 

Heresy 

In 1498 Savonarola was tortured into 
confessing his heresy in demanding church re¬ 
forms. Afterwards, he was burnt along with 
his writings. In 155.S Queen Mary of England 
proclaimed that ‘‘no manner of persons presume 
to biing into this realm any mss., books, papers; 

by Jobu Calvin.containing fabe doctrine 

against the Catholic faith.” In the 1681 edition 
of The Bible piinted bv R. Barker and assigns 
of Peter Bill the word “not” was omitted from 
the seventh commandment. The printers were 
heavily fined ; liie whole edition of 10,000 copies 
was seized aiul described as the Wicked Bible. 
When Defoe’s The Shortest Way With the 
Dissen-'e.is came out in 1703, it was taken on 
its face value by the Church Party. Soon the 
dig behind Defoe’s suggestion that dissenters 
be killed pi irked the Churchmen. Immediately 
copies of the book were burnt and Defoe sent to 
prison. In 1<'M2 Queen Mah was pulled up for 
blasphemy regarding “moral and religious 
matters”. Darwin’s The Origin of Species was 
published in 18.39. In 1925 a law forbade 
teachers in England “to teach any theory that 
denies the story of the Divine creation of mt^n 
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as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead 
that man has descended from a low'er order of 
animals”. The Chinese government banned 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland in 19.81. 
For they held tha. “Animals should not use 
human language, and that it was disastrous to 
pu! human beings and aniinals on the same 
level" ! 

Sedition 

In 35 A.D. Caligula suppre sed The Odyssey, 
b,cau.se the epic gave vent to Greek ideals of fiee- 
dom. Those might have brought to a clo.se the 
autocra'ic rule in Rome. The original edi ion of 
King Riehatd II bad a ‘deposition’ scene. 'I'liat 
had to be knocked off in the 1597 edition under 
orders from Queen Elizabeth I. She felt that the 
play had been written “for the encouragement of 
disaffection”. Milton’s EikonoUa&'es (1649) 
was burnt by the hangman at the time of the 
Restoration. An ut'ack on the hypocrisy of 
Charles IPs religion and an argument against the 
Divine Right of Kings comprised the ‘offending 
matter*. A considerable amount of string¬ 
pulling finally kept Milton aw'ay from the scaffold. 

What hajijiened in England wa.s taking jjiace 
elsewhere as well. In France, Voltaire had to 
fee “iho inside of the Bas ille”, in 1717, for writ¬ 
ing Fai Vue, and Ptieto Regnante, full of libels 
against Louis XIV. In Konigsberg, Fiedcrick 
William 11 asked Immanuel Kant, in 1798, not to 
wri’e anv more on religion. Die Religion Inner- 
halh der Grenzen dcr lilossen Vermin ft bore traces 
of the philosopher’s sympa'bies with the French 
revolutionary irlcas : and, ,'here was the rub ! In 
Russia, in 1799, Catherine II iiverncd Alexander 
Radishchev for ten years in Siberia. For the 
auihor’s Journey from Petersburg .'o Moscow 
iliscussed the evils of .serfdom and Tsarist abso¬ 
lutism. .\icbolas I banned the entry of Hans 
Andersen’s Wonder Stories (1835) into Russia. 
For the fairy talcs glorified princes and prin- 
cerses. The Soviets could not take them for grant¬ 
ed . In Boston Upton Sinclair’s Oil ! became a 
taboo in 1927 because of its comments on tne Hard¬ 
ing administration. The trial cost Sinclair $2,000 ! 
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Ohsc.e.nity 

Ob-iC! ni ) has been a comparatively recent 
eliar”P levelled against authors by official censors. 
Only in lli57 w'as E.B. Browning’s Aurora Leigh 
(Hieiallv condemned as ‘‘the hysterical indecency 
of an ci'o'ie- mind.” A couple of years later 
George Elifti’s A Jam Bede was cried down as “the 
vile outpourings of a lewd Woman’s mind” and 
soon withdrawn from circulation. In 1890 
Iheodoie Roosevelt decrie<l Leo Tolstoi as “a 
exual and moral ]ierverl”, the Kreutzer Sonata 
having been the offending work. In 1898 Have¬ 
lock Ellis’ Studies in the Psychology oj Sex was 
eondemried in London as “Lewd, lascivious, 
bawdy, siaindaloiis, and obscene” by the prosecu¬ 
tion. Ellis was not even allowed to defend him- 
M’lf and the selerilific nature of his work. 

In 1982 the Gustoms Court in England 
iudged George Moore’s A Storyteller s Holiday 
’ob'ccne’. Moore remarked that if all the censor- 
viedms of the world were scotched, the Spring 
breeze wmuld still be there to rouSe desires in men 
and women. When Joyce’s Ulysses was coming 
ou' serially in The Little Review in 1918, the in- 
sialments were burnt by the U.S. Post Office 
Department. 

Here is an out of the ordinary story. One 
Mary Ware Dennett wrote in 1922 for the instruc- 
lion of her sons The Sexual Side of Life. The 
L'.S. Post Office Department promptly declared 
the publication ‘un-mailable’. In 1928 she was 
one day requested by a “Mrs Miles” from 
Virginia for a copy of the booklet ; and she 
obliged her corie'pondcut. “Mrs Miles” turned 
out to be a postal inspector w’ho had been offici¬ 
ally directed to trap her : And Mrs Dennett had 
to pay a fine of $300 for mailing “obscene 
ma'tcr”. 

Erfkine Caldwell’s God's Little Acre was 
dragged to the court in 1933 on charges of obs- 
ceni y. New York City Magistrate Benjamin 
Gnenspand hr Id that ihe book as a whole was not 
‘pornographic’. For Caldwell had shown no 
tendenev in it to “incite its readers to behave 
like its characters”. Coarse language was no doubt 
used in some places. But the Court could not 
osk the au'hor to put refined language in the 



mouths of primitive people : In 1937 Magistrate 
Henry Curran used the same argument while re- 
lea.sing Jatnes P'arreH’s A World I Never Made 
from charges of obscenity. 

II 

Sanity in Courtrooms 

Greenspan’s judgment in favour of God’s 
Little Acre had set the ball rolling ; and in the 
forties it was cotnmonly held by judges in cen¬ 
sorship eases that (i) a book must be judged as 
a whole, nor in isola.ed passages; (ii) in order 
to be dt dared ‘obscene’, a book has got to incite 
its readers to behave as its characters ; fiii) a 
‘pornographic’ work ought to contain ‘the leer of 
the sensualist’ and a pornographic intent ; (iv) a 
genuine literary attempt to show life as 
it is should not I)e taken for ‘hard core porno¬ 
graphy' ; (v) dubious works of literature are 
generally sold underhand. 

It Is refreshing to note how books have had to 
fight for their freedom and come out victorious 
in the long run. The definite change in the tone 
(on the liberal side) of judgments given in ‘pros¬ 
cription’ cases is sure to amuse the reader. Times 
have changed. And sanity prevails, now more 
than ever, in courtrooms. 

III 

Censuring—a ’Symptom' 

It .appears that the Guardians of Morals have 
all along been on the look-out for some sort of 
’hook’ to hang their ‘doubts’ and ‘fears’ on. These 
doubts and fears w'cre no doubt born of guilty 
consciences. When anti-God literature could not 
be found handy. anti-Govcrnmenl stuff became 
their target. Las'ly, when authors steered clear 
of even that snare, the Boanls of Censor hooked 
to their ruling rods for whatever they could brand 
as ‘mor.ally hurtful’. O.herwisc, Othello’s occupa¬ 
tion would be gone. 

Not merely thab This ‘hooking’ symptom 
will not disappear, in the absence of Shock The¬ 
rapy or some equal cure. .. .It will most probably 
find out some other ‘objection’ to which to cling. 
The next turn may well be that of ‘differential 
calculus’ or of ‘psycho-analysis’. 



AVANT-GARDE CINEMA i A MUTED FANFARE 

MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


A chronic irritation with the notion of an avant- 
garde in the arts develops out of congenital 
ambiguities in application. It is rarely clear 
wht her the term truly denotes distinctions of 
art is'9 at work, or operates primarily in forming 
audiences : gathering banners and sounding 
trumpets in one corner of the field or another, 
where the newly faithful may find each other, and, 
perhaps, themselves. The matter may be simpler, 
of course, when the artists at their work deliber¬ 
ately affect particular flags or fanfares. But these 
are iiy nature and definition followers, and their 
parades hardly outdistance the oncoming novelties. 
Yet, there are leaders who are always in the van, 
who do what they must do whether they are 
followed or not ; and these may be the hardest to 
recognize—the more so amid the noise and glare 
that come to signify recognition, in the age of 
Entertained Man. 

The matter is more difficult in what we 
regard as newer arts, involved fundamentally in 
materials, instruments, and processes of Cyclopean 
industry, providing occasions of experience for 
mcasurele-s masses. The notion that the artist is 
by nature loader, innovator, or revolutionary has 
ga'ned a resurgence that is characteristically 
modern, out of the complex transformations of 
social orders and political structures that accom¬ 
panied the explosive growth of industrial masses 
in recent centuries. This role calls upon the artist 
to personate and articulate Man, in his continuing, 
enlarging crisis of self-identification and ful¬ 
filment, amid the pulverizing, obliterating forces 
of mass society. 

But the arts themselves may edge the attack, 
inspiriting each person with the presence of 
whatever gods are held up for worship, celebrat¬ 
ing orthodoxies and managed enthusiasms or 
apathies of government and market place, serving 
rising tyrannies of unreason in the guise of 
emotional liberation. The drive towards total 
accessibility and experience of culture accom¬ 
panies, at the least, the epochal vectors towards 
totalism in all forms and phases of the life of Man. 
And the formation of new orders of mass society 


punctually assimila'e the revolutionary, technolo* 
gical arts of collective experience, that project 
organizations of prepared imaginings so directly 
upon inner tissuei of spirit, so far beyond controls 
of consciousness as are the private dreams they 
resemble and even imitate. 

Some of the unclarities of a notion of an 
avant-garde in the mass arts have been inherited, 
to be sure, from its original currency in scuflles 
among claques and critics over doctrines and 
departures in European painting and literature, 
during the dwindling years of elegant decadence 
before the war of 1914-18. More clouds of mean¬ 
ing, however, arose out of post-war fervors of 
disillusionment, concurrent with an awakening 
temper of experiment, particularly with forms and 
techniques of cinema. Among artists, already 
traditional passions against bourgeois life and 
aspirations Were reasserted as paradoxical commit¬ 
ments to forces inimical to individualism, whether 
as ideal or practice. Among audiences, distin¬ 
ctions of intentions and quality were blurred more 
easily than ever, in vacillations between desires for 
sentient participation and unconscious absorption. 

The arguments over relationships of art and 
artists to elite or popular audiences, that strew the 
landscape of modern aesthetics with so much 
revered wreckage, were carried from the book¬ 
stalls, galleries, and concert halls into the new 
theaters. Here, too. there could and would be 
aristocracies. But the patents of belonging would 
be different for the cinema, that had come in less 
than three decades from a peep-show novelty and 
side-show attraction, to project a new reality for 
entire populations, throughout the world. Almost 
from the beginning, the magic shadows had been 
made for, and sold to the masses. Only later, in 
general, did the middle classes buy, especially as 
they were drawn to the stupefying, albeit res¬ 
pectable vulgarity of the gilded plaster palaces 
springing up in chains and clusters during the 
brash years between war and depression. 

Those who knew better, according to tradition 
and vocation, arrived last of all. Moralists and 
evangelists had seen the menace and power of tha 
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movies almost at once. Before the war, however, 
only a scattering of scholars and litterateurs— 
among the first anywhere were Hugo Miinsterberg 
and Vachel Lindsay iit the U.S.—took up the 
challenge to comprehend and criticize what was 
already apparent as a revolution in processes of 
imagination, as well as in forms of imagery. Wrote 
Lindsay in 1915 : “It has come then, this new' 
weapon of men, and the face of the whole earth 
changes.” And what had arrived was something 
that the artists—in the sense of practitioners in 
the traditional fine arts ; and the experimentalists 
—in the sense of seekers after new modes of 
personal expression, found already in being and in 
power. 

Hans Richter, in noting its first appearance 
in j)osl-W’ar Germany, defined the avanf-^arde 
film as “the film as an art experiment,” carefully 
adding that as a branch of creative activity. “.... 
its roots were in the international art movement 
called modern art. which had its centre in Paris 
rather than in Berlin.” But avant-^arde cinema, 
rorti and branch, presumed the ground of cinema 
itself, and all it manifested and signified, amal¬ 
gamating technohigv. commerce, and art as the 
(|uintessential expres'>ion of llie popular culture of 
the modern industrial era. Before the avant-^arde 
there had to be the pioneers, the innovators— 
especially those who had created a pictorial 
language to tell stories on screen : men such as 
Georges Mclies and Lmile Gobi in France ; G. 
S. Smith. James Williamson, Frank Mottershaw', 
and Cecil Hepworth in England ; and Edwin S. 
Porter, Mack Sennetl, Charles Chaplin, and D. 
W. Griffith in the United States. To denote an 
avant-^ardc in Richter's sense alone may he to 
properly indicate works of personal exploration, 
or edges of individual revolt—against the popular 
cinema, among other things, for the very faith¬ 
fulness with which it incarnates the dominant 
culture. But it does not necessarily argue, and 
only rarely can specify what have been the most 
influential sources of origination along the main 
course of the medium. 

In such perspective, to signify as avant-garde 
the personal, experimental films may say more 
for the wish than for the fact of their role in the 
history of cinema. Among them may be found 
several of the most profoundly original works ever 
put on film—as well as an immeasurable host of 
adolescent ebullitions, easy fakes, and, pretentious 
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obscurities. In seeking and reaching special 
audiences, however, usually outside of established 
theatrical channels, and in most cases beyond 
access to currents of popular imagination, these 
films etched out distinctly different, and often 
divergent lines of direction and influence. If an 
analogy is provisionally made to literary, printed 
works, it would appear that such films have 
exerted far less force in guiding the principal 
vectors of the cinema than have the ventures in 
experimental or unconventional writing in the 
serious, traditionally ephemeral, “little” magazines 
upon the proce.ssion of literature. 

The point is not at all to disparage past, 
pre.scnt, or future eflorls to create “the film as an 
art experiment,” but to properly locale the defi¬ 
nitively original influences in the development of 
cinema as a w'hole : cinema considered in the sense 
implicit in the notion of avan/.-garde itself—as 
what Andre Malraux called “the first world-wide 
ail.” And the problem of a terminology to denote 
the actual growing edges of cinema has not been 
eased by llie persistence of a priori doctrinal 
factors. So much of the critical and historical 
discourse about avant-garde cinema has depended 
upon allegiances to particular aesthetic or ideolo* 
gical criteria, that may or may not bear upon 
the fads of influence within what is a unique 
complex of art, industry, and agency of social 
change. 

Such allegiances have waved all the flag 
words that have marched with one echelon or 
another of the avant-garde, at one time or 
another : “abstract,” “experimental,” “impres¬ 
sionist,” “expressionist,” “realist,” “surrealist,” 
“neo-realist,'’ “pure.” “documentary,” “intrinsic,” 
“integral,” “poetic.” “absolute,” “total”—even the 
loudl) unrcgimenled “off-trail,’’ “off-beat,’' “free,” 
“independenl,’’ and. simply, “new.” And, to be 
sure, these often have been unfurled with stand¬ 
ards signifying, in appropriately negative mode, 
forms of presentation to the public, or logistics 
and techniques of production : “non-commercial,” 
and “non-theatrical”—hardly indicating, with 
typical clarity, precisely whether particular films 
were made to earn any money in some way, or 
whether they truly never were to be shown in 
theaters of any kind. 

Most of the windstorms of doctrine that raged 
during the years between the wars have sub¬ 
sided, although much conceptual debris remain, 
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Tlie works Ihciiisclves have taken on other 
int anin};s : soiiur in huilchii" to stature as genuine 
classiis ; otliers. hy far the larger number, achiev¬ 
ing no more than the vindication of their 
initial lojticalily, in becoming artifacts of a 
bygone epoch, to be archaeologizecl liy scholars or 
anti(fuarians in film societies. In fa< t. the increas¬ 
ing availability of old films appears to (jiiicken 
tile proces.ees of separation—not simply of the 
perishable from the preserved, but of the merely 
historical from the permanent. 

In point, one of the most prestigious of all 
avant-f'ardc films, ////gc d'Or, finally was shown 
in |tublic in the f'.S. at the 1961. New York Film 
Festi\al. The film, which Luis Bunuel made in 
1930, from a scrijit be created with Salvador Dali, 
had long been acknowledged as the archetype of 
.surrealism on screen -and had long since ceased 
being a work that ronid simply be seen for the 
‘“first " time. Not only had e\cry secprencc, shot, 
and detail been described, interpreted, reclaimed 
and revisited, in m>iiads of articles and books, 
footnotes and captions to exemplary still pboto- 
grai)hs. The mode of imagery, and not a few of 
the images, had br'cn so often followed and 
imitated, that almost all the novelty of the 
original was now leached out and dissipated. 

What remained to be seen, of so unquestion- 
ubl\ significant a woik, could harTIly live up to 
its significance. For most of the anti-clerical, anti¬ 
bourgeois images and juxtapositions, that had once 
been immediately shocking, there now could be 
little more than a critical reconstruction of what 
must have been theii initial force. And. to be 
sure, post-war aurliences hail been exposed to 
much more explicit erotica, on .screen and off, 
with and without intended meanings of love as 
the life principle, in protest against the respect¬ 
able masquerades of Ibanatos. What was least 
tolerable now. in Irving to rehearse the original 
power of the film, w'as its slap-dash r irreinatograpbv. 
The remark of Jacques Rrunius. that “The 
vitrleni impact rrf L'Ape d'Or owt's little or 

nrrtbing trr its technique.had overlooked 

an elernr-nt rd tactical consistency, whereby the 
very faults of the film were proclaimed as integral 
with its attack upon conventional culture— 
including cinema. The assertion, in fact, has been 
part of avant-garde cant from the earliest talk of 
“pure," ‘“[toetie," and “experimental” film, and is 
beard again today among professional innocents 


and other protagonists of anti-technique, in the 
name of new, and ever new'cr waves—among them 
“New American Cinema," and “Cineverite’' 

In all discourse about art, however, few 
arguments arc more perishable than those for not 
taking pains, for eschewing the endless struggle 
for excellence—no matter how desperately w^orthy 
the immediate ends. The bad craftsmanship of 
a remembered work i.s a detail of a still developing 
judgment, and the early trials of any llunuel may 
not argue for tactics of deliberate incompetence, 
without comj)romising the standards wherel)y 
new Bunuels may be recognized, and their works 
may come to be leinembcrcd. If L’/ige d'Or is 
acknowledged as representing one column of an 
avant-grade at one time, its deficiencies prove no 
case for the nnselccled s[)ontaneitics of jet-age 
happy .'ravages with cameras, or the unfocused 
metaphors of new acolytes of blind Homer, with 
jiholoelectric psyches and lenses that zoom. 

Such considerations, to lu' sine, im])lv a 
bearing of ciilical judgment upon the ideas and 
w’orks of an avant-garde —with all the problems 
and paradoxes, essential as well as historical, of 
this relationship. Some ptoclamalion by irilics 
is a piesunqitive, if not cardinal factor in the 
advent of an avanl-gaidc. In the cinema, indeed, 
it is part of avant-garde tradition for critiis to 
make films themselves -or, more as they might 
have it : for film makers to assert themselves, 
via critical writings, the founding of declamatory 
magazines, and the trumpeting of manifestoes, 
while awaiting or preparing opportunities for 
cinematic expression. Hut it is also part of 
avant-garde tradition to presume, once the films 
are made and presented, a certain suspension, 
even outright remission of critical attitude. 
Along with some advanced arguments for un¬ 
trammeled film experience, or for the encourage¬ 
ment of unlimited innovation, often go quite 
familiar, rear-guard resentments of audience un¬ 
appreciation--and naive expectations of mass 
resfionse for inescapably particular works. 

In a most revealing instance, the late Jean 
Cocteau (interviewed by Andre Fraigneau) 
deplored what he saw as a change in audience 
altitudes towards his films, between 1930 (when 
he finished The Blood of A Poet), and 1951 (a 
year after Orpheus) : 
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“We have no public any more, we 
have only judges. An individualistic 
crowd, a crowd unfa for tlie collective 
hypnosis without which a spectacle be¬ 
comes pointless. But this resistance ci^ascs 
as soon as the mass audience pours in. 
They’ve paid for their seats and they 
are determined to enjoy the show'. So 
it is not the mass audience that I accuse, 
but the false elite that has })1anted it¬ 
self between the masses and ourselves. 
This false elite, which lives otdy by 
fashion, decrees that a work is out of 
fashion as soon as it deviates from 
what it considers fashionable...” 

Iherc is unwitting jralhos in Cocteau’s 
|>retcnsion that any of his films—even The 
Eternal Reluin (10 Id I, and his most successful 
UeautY and -'he Heast (1046)-<ould be 
coiwidered as inviting lh».‘ “mass audience. 
Ami there is irony, as well as propriety, in the 
(li'-allrliatiotr of one wdro was for so long a 
favorite of the “false elite, ’ with its insatiable 
•ippetile for authori/ed enthusiasms. It is 
epieerre logic, however. to tdraracterizc 
the resi.slant “elite” as being simultaneously 
"individuali'-tic'’ and dominated by fashion. 
And more than comidaint about the bad theater 
manners of particular Parisian arrdicnces is 
involved in Cocteau’s resentnrent of the “crowd 
unfit for the collective hypnosis... ’ derrranded 
for his films. 

A generation and more after the emergence 
of the first idr-as and works of ‘'film as an art 
evperimcnt.” Cocteau was rehearsing what have 
become jrlangent ambiguities of ai'an^f-f^arde 
rineraa, concerning the relationship of film 
makers, eiitics, and audiences—and the nature of 
the film experience itself. All talk of films 
that advance beyond, or march apart from the 
procession of manufactures deltvered in the 
theaters, must propo.se some experience of film 
different from that of mass consumption, with its 
addiction to narcotic unreason and uncriticized 
fantasy. If not. all the words, including avant- 


f'arde, arc no more than commercials for 
competing parades of packaged imaginings 
whether or not the film makers are honest, 
dedicated men, or genuine eccentrics pursuing 
unique- visions—or only poseurs, improvising 
esoteric entrees to commercial success. 

In the same interview, it is pertinent to add, 
Cocteau properly denigrated mere technical 

innovation as defining serious, original works of 
cinema—^what he chose to call “my conception 
of the cinematograph versus cinema.” The 
point, to be sure, has classic validity. But it 

had never been more obvious than in the years 
following the transformation of the entertainment 
industries by the arrival of television, which 
devours and rew'ards novelty and technical 

virtuosity arcording to its nature—to ends of 
dubious nourishment. Since Cocteau spoke, 

there have occurred revolutionary alterations of 
habits of vievs'ing films, and a world-wide disrup¬ 
tion of industrial pattern.'* of production and 
distribution. Abetted by punctual developments 
in cinema technology—particulaily in cameras 
and len-es, film emulsions, and portable lighting 
ami recording apparatus—these changes have 
encouiaged an ex|)losion of film making by 
persons who. '■carcely a decade ago, would have 
i>een unable to begin, or to show their beginnings 
to substantial audiences. 

In this upsurge of cinema activity, proliferat¬ 
ing works of infinitely varied .st)le, format, and 
content—a« well as of every range (»f quality, 
it is more difficult than ever to speak with 
sfiecificity and clarity of an iivanf-^arde — and to 
lie liberated critically from the deadly litanies of 
arbiters of modish immoitality. And it is no 
easier than before to judge each work itself, 
beyond the whirling sweeps of enthusiasm and 
assa'-sinalion of those whom Igor Stravinsky once 
devastated as “Lc.s pompiers d'orant-frarde.” 
Wherever they go, rushing after every new alann, 
blaring calls and slogan.s of belonging and 
exclusivism, something of each work of art and 
aesthetic experience must be held out of the way, 
and carried on to light new fires. 
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SUKUMAR AZHICODE 


Bertrand Ruesoil has made, during one of 
his unconventional flights in history, a 
very ingenuous observation which is sure 
to awaken an idea that vaguely lies in the 
bosom of the non-Western scholars about 
the general unfairness of the Western acade¬ 
mic mind in its attempt at estimating the 
real attainments of the Eastern world. Russell 
spoke about this tendency very frankly : 
“There is an imperialism of culture which 
is harder to overcome than the imperialism 
of power. Long after the Western Empire fell 
—indeed until the Reformation—all European 
culture retained a tincture of Roman Imperia¬ 
lism. It now has, for us, a West-European 
imperialistic flavour. I think that, if we are 
to feel at home in the world after the present 
war, we shall have to admit Asia to equality 
in our thoughts, not only politically, but 
culturally. What changes this will bring 
about, I do uot know, but I am convinced 
that they will be profound and of the greatest 
importance.’^ 

Russell was urged to this confession 
while he was examining the idea behind the 
historical term, the Dark Ages. The meaning 
it usually carries is not universally valid, but 
has an undue concentration on the cultural 
situation of Europe from A. D. 600 to 1000. 
The acceptance of this meaning is clearly 
uuhistorical. Russell’s comment in this 
eontext is very illuminating : “In China, this 
period includes the time of the Tang dynasty, 
the greatest age of Chinese poetry, and in 
many other ways a most remarkable epoch. 
From India to Spain, the brilliant civilization 


of Islam flourished. What was lost to Chris¬ 
tendom at this time was not lost to civiliza¬ 
tion, but <|uite the contrary ••To us, it seems 
that West-European civilization is civilization, 
but this is a narrow view.” 

This stricture upon the insular outlook 
of the West is but an echo of the disapproval 
voiced on behalf of India in particular by 
Max Muller many decades ago : “India has 
never had full justice done to it, and when 
1 say this I think not only of ancient, but of 
modern India also,” 

The sensitive mind of Romain Holland 
too joins these noble voices in chastising 
Europe for its policy of a thinly veiled 
cultural ‘apartheid’. “Asia, the great land of 
which Europe is but a peninsula; the advance 
guard of the army, the prow of the heavy 
ship laden with a thousand wisdoms'--Irom 
her have always come to us our gods and our 
ideas. But in the course of the many circuits 
made by our people who followed the track 
of the sun, losing contact with our native 
East, we have deformed, for our own end of 
violent and limited action, the universality 

of her great thoughts.who, amid the 

disorder in which the chaotic conscience 
of the West is struggling, has . sought whether 
the forty-century-old civilisations of India 
and China had not answers to offer to our 
own griefs, models, it may be, for our aspira¬ 
tions ?” 

Holland is fair in singling out the Germans 
who “have been the first to ask of Asia that 
food which their starved appetite can no 
longer find in Europe.” Especially does he 
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mcation the generous services rendered by 
Count Hermann Kcyserling and Hermann 
Hesse towards assessing and appreciating the 
work of the East for what it is worth. To 
these two, one may add a galaxy of such 
illustrious names from other countries as 
Schopenhauer, Goethe, Emerson, Thoreau, 
William James, Colebrooke, Paul Deussen, 
Weber, Joad, Aldous Huxley and Will Durant 
who were full-throated in their warm admira¬ 
tion of the achievements of the Orient. These 
many names, however, do not absolve the 
academic circles of the West from their sins 
of apathy and even hostility practised conven¬ 
tionally, though not intentionally, against 
the opposite hemisphere, particularly on the 
cultural front, h’or if one would examine 
those names, he could lind that they fell 
under two gronps-either univ'ersnl minds and 
philosophers like Goethe, Rolland, Emerson, 
Keyserling and Huxley or veteran Orientalists 
like Max i\ruller, William Jones and Deussen. 
The liberal catholicity of the former and the 
specialised intimacy of the latter naturally 
made them the sympathisers of those despised 
civilizations. Their healthy inllueiice can 
hardly be credited to have; penetrated the 
uncharitable exclusiveness of the sanctuaries 
of w(‘stern scholars in their academies and 
universities. Even the faii’minded Will 
Durant fell a prey to this infection of parochial 
prejudice while he precluded from ^The Story 
of Philosophy’ all accounts of Eastern philoso¬ 
phers. But we should hasten to congratulate 
him for his spontaneous realisation of this 
grave omission soon after. About it he wrote 
so penitently '‘The worst sin of all though 
the critics do not seem to have noticed it 
was the omission of Chinese and Hindu 
Philosophy. Even a ‘story’ of philosophy 
that begins with Socrates; and has nothing 
to say about Lao-tze and Confucius, Mencius 


'W 

and Chevang-tzp, Buddha and vSankara, is 
provincially incomplete.” 

Note the parenthesis ; “though the critics 
do not seem to have noticed it.” It is a dig 
at the insensible attitude of the Western 
pundits vis-a-vis the East which makes them 
often forgetful of the elementary fact that 
East is also one of the cardinal points of the 
compass. Durant is clever at such little 
ironies levelled against himself or his own 
group. He deserves more commendation in 
publishing sub3e(iucntly “Our Oriental Ileri 
tage,’ being the first volume of ‘The Story of 
Civilization’ in order ‘,to atone for his omissi¬ 
on.”’ With his background of close .study 
of the East for many year^. it is his 
firm conviction that “not even a lifetime 
of devoted scholarship would suffice to initiate 
a Western student into the subtle character 
aud secret loro of the East.” The accusing 
finger he points at European scholarship is 
more ominous than that of liussell. He 
writes : 

“Our story begins with the Orient, not 
merely because Asia was the scene of the 
oldest civilizations known to us, but because 
those civilizations formed the background 
and basis of that Greek and Roman culture 
which Sir Henry Maine mistakenly supposed 
to be the whole source of the modern mind. 
We shall be surprised to learn how much of 
our most indispensable invention.^, our econo¬ 
mic and political organization, our science 
and our literature, our philosophy and our 
religion, goes back to Egypt and the Orient. 
All this historic movement when the ascen¬ 
dancy of Europe is so rapidly coming to an 
end, when Asia is swelling with resurrected 
life, and the theme of the twentieth century 
seems destined to be an all-embracing conflict 
between the East and the West the provincia¬ 
lism of our traditional histories, which began 
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with Gi’CPCO and Kiuniucd up Asia in a line 
has beooiiK* not merely academic eiTor, but 
a po'^sibly fatal failure of perspective and 
intelli<i;enee. The fiitnia* faces into the Paeilie, 
and understanding must follow it there.” 

lint the typical lajpri'scntative of the 
Western academic, world is not so just, sympa¬ 
thetic or universal in his understanding of 
the global movements of history and cultun!. 
To giv(‘ currency to Rnsscll’s opprobrium, he 
is a ‘cidtural imperialist, with his tacit faith 
unshaken in the west European supremacy 
in the field of human achievements. 'Po him 
th(> world is more or less coextensive with 
the West, lie believes, at best, that the world 
is Wb'st plus something. And that 'something' 
does not count ! .-Vuthors of books on history 
arc the gro.atest sinners on this score. Tak(>, 
for example, Prof. I'. R. Glover’s ‘Ancient 
World’, a work of considerable scholarly 
calibre. Notwithstanding this, one cannot 
but accuse him of a mutilated historical 
vision, which is inexcusable in a historian. 
To him the ‘ancient world’ is a term which 
CO)uprehends only ancient Greece and Rome. 
More ancient civilizations of h]gy|)t, China 
and India are apparently neither so ancient 
nor so civilized ! If at all he conceded the 
existence of the East, it is to damn it. See 
for ('.xamplc; “Again it is strange that the 
living religions of the world all build on 
religious ideas derived from the Jews ; Prote.s- 
tantism, Catholicism, Islam all have creeds 
in which One God is central. 'I'he other great 
systems, Hinduism and Buddhism, have no 
creeds at all ; they are* curious amalgams of 
philosophic speculations and popular snpersti 
tioMs, with nothing universally held and 
universally reijuired of all believers.”' 

Another equally pretentious work, ‘Before 
Philosophy “the Intellectual .\dvcnture of 


Ancient Man, co-authored by tliree accredited 
scholai's in the continent, also has erred into 
this oversight. To them, too, the ancient 
man is a denizen of the West who is fastidious 
in keeping within the boundary line marked 
by Bosphorus. The pity of it is that these 
writers, in the genuineness of their (jonviction 
are never tormented by that sense of contii- 
tion which haunts such earnest souls as 
Ru.K.«ell or Durant over their ac.ademic 
lapses. 

'riic magnitude, of the cultural and histori¬ 
cal iinihateralne.ss in outlook adopted by the 
West will be visible if one takes a peep into 
works on World Ifistory. Many ignore the 
very entity, of the East ! They seem to 
follow an‘Occid«!ntcentric theory in history. 
Whether it is VV'clls, Weech or van Loon, the 
East gets a grudging page, or better still, a 
meagre, paragraph, while chapters and volu¬ 
mes arc devoted to the exploits of the W^est. 
Even the miserly allocation of a paragraph 
or two would be found to hav^e been occasi¬ 
oned by topics of no less magnificence than 
the Buddha or Asoka who would have fared 
most generously at the hands of the authors 
if they had a ditlerent place of origion. I 
have yet to see a western work on history 
which has treated llu; Buddha on a par with 
Jesus Christ, though the former’s potential, 
individually or historically or spiritually, is 
not in any way inferior. It is astounding to 
see Frederick the Great given more space 
and treated with more gusto than Akbar the 
Gi'cat, albeit the latter’s title to greatness is, 
on all counts, far greater th.aii the former’s. 
Evidently, scientific objectivity, which is the 
hall-mark of true history, gets sacrificed 
at the altar of Western cultural Imperialism, 

Another instance of this unhealthy ten¬ 
dency is afforded by the debasement in mean¬ 
ing that has overtaken,the historical nomencla- 
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ture. NVc have already seen how this has 
alFccted siicli terms as ^Dark Ages’ and 
'Ancient I\’orld’. Those words would look all 
right, provided Europe is a world or at least 
the centre of world activities. 'Phere are 
many such misused terms. Take, for example, 
'Reformation' and 'Renaissance’. Both are 
universal phenomena in history, critical 
situations that confront religion and socu'ty 
on occasions, not conlined to any particular 
time or clime. But one who reads the 
ordinary text-books on European history is 
sure to be carried away by the notion that 
the one marks the emergence of Protestantism 
in Europe and that the other is formativcly 
associated with Elorence in the Middlc 
Agos. 

A projection of this unscientific bias i’’ 
visible in the field of literature and arts. Only 
the greatest among the literati and the 
artists of the East arc fortunate in securing 
the smallest attention of the chroniclers and 
critics, A Kalidasa or a 'I'agorc may escape 
the colossal umbra of ignorance and iudillcr- 
cucc cherished by many of the univ(Tsity-bred 
scholars of the West. 1 am anxious here to 
cite a literary reference-work of cyclopaedical 
preten.sions whoso composition and compila¬ 
tion are linked with the names of scholars 
hailing from seven celebrated American 
universities, viz., "'I'lic Reader’s Companion 
to World Literature”. The fallacious claim 
which the editors put forwai’d in the preface 
speaks out the chronic insularity of these 
university men. They say: 'It is natural 
to stress occidental literature more than the 
Oriental, but this is genuinely a hand-book of 
world literature in that the greatest writers 
and works '.of the East arc included.” This 
is a sinister statement to say the least. How 
can a genuine handbook of world literature 
naturally stress occidental literature more 


than the oriental ? Is the occidental identical 
with the universal ? Moreover, if the standard 
followed in the compilation is pure allegiance 
to the greatest writers and their works, then 
it should be invariably obssrved not only in 
respect of the ICastern literature, but also in 
the case of the Western. But what was done 
was that this self-advertised standard was 
used by the wosteru purist.s as a lover to 
play down the Eiist wliile its operation w.as 
suspended iu relation to the West. The one 
Indian writer who is treated in that book, 
a[);irt from other works, is Kalidasa. If such 
a severely rigorous application of high stan¬ 
dards in selection is adopted iu respect of 
I'airopeaii literatures, how many, over and 
above Shakespeare, Ooetlu', Dante and a few 
others, would have, in justice, survived is 
a matter for speculation. A better evidence 
of what Durant .styled as “tlio provincialism 
of the traditional European mind” with its 
morbid habit to “sum up Asia iu a line” 

cannot bo thought of. 

Illustrations of this prohibitive piirism of 

West can be multiplied to legion. Another 
work of greater glory is “The Outline of 
literature,’originally cditc'd by John Drink- 
v/atcr. Tlic judiciousness iu its composition 
m.ay be gauged by tin* number of chapters 
devoted to oriental literature—one and a frac¬ 
tion out of a total of 13. To cite another 
illustration—a volume on biography d(-scribed 
by its author as “a compact biographical 
cycloiiacdia” which exhausts nearly 300 life- 
sketches of famous men and women is found 
alarmingly susceptible to untouchability 
against the Eastern sector of humanity. The 
one Indian who.se biography is accorded a 
phice therein i.s Mahatma Gandhi, the grea¬ 
test man of the twentieth century. Not even 
the Buddha, Asoka, Sankara, Akbar, Tagore or 
Nehru has a place in it. On the other hand, 
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obscure personalities, botli European and 
Ajnorican, like John Jacob Aster, a mere 
millionaire, and John •loscph Pershing, an 
ordinary cojntuander, are consecrated in its 
nich(!. The limits of cultural obscurantism 
are touched here. 

It is however tragic that intellectual 
imperialism whether born of ignorance, illusion 
or obscurantism is more longlived than exter¬ 
nal empires. Even after the collapse of the 
Roman imperial edifice, the Romanised mind 
of the West clung for long to the delusion 
that the Roman civilization was world-wide in 
idea and in reality. But ultimately history 
mocks at such views. The Roman delusion 
vanished in due course. We, in our wisdom, 
have the last laugh at that erroneous view. 
That historically discredited path of unwisdom 
is now being pursued by the West European 
civilization. It is the scholar with his unsul¬ 
lied vision of the totality of the human 
pcnspectivc who should cry a halt to this 
process of intellectual abridgment. But 
unfortunately they are alVocted, in larger 
measure, by the virus of bigotry. 

What is the ciuse of this condition of the 
warped mind—narrow, bigoted, exclusive and 
restrictive ? JMax Muller locates it in the 
feeling of superiority of the white—skin over 
the brown one. May be .so. Russell puts it 
down to the irrationality of power. Perhaps 
a more plausible reason. \\ hatever be it, 
its hold is luckily relaxing. The sneer that 
contorts the visage of the European scholar 
while encountering Asia is not at present 
always there in its former crudity and 
intensity. There is instead a little smile of 
recognition and appreciation. The liberal 
outlook of Russell, Durant and Holland is 
slowly catching up. No western scholar will 


be nowadays so callous as to say, like the 
editors of the “Companion to World Litera¬ 
ture’, that it is natural to stress the occidental 
in a universal reference book. Slow glimmer¬ 
ings of an awareness of true universalism 
are beginning to permeate the hitherto befog¬ 
ged western academic atmosphere. Whether 
in history, philosophy or literature, this heal¬ 
thier trend is in the olTing. The East is an 
entity to be reckoned with. How delightful 
it is to note the tone of humility with which 
the editors of the Penguin’s Dictionary of Art 
and Artists” acknowledge the exclusion of 
the East from its scope ! The apology is 
worth ({noting; “We have restricted the scope 
to the arts of painting, sculpture, and to a 
period beginning about the year 1300 and 
continuing up to the present day. One good 
reason for this restriction is that we are 
almost totally ignorant of the arts of other 
periods and places.” 

Ignorance in the scholastic field one can 
sympathise with, but not indillercnce or 
imperialistic intolerance. The same under¬ 
standing of the inadecpiacy of one’s scholarly 
equipment marks an American work on plays 
where the omission of the Orient is .sought 
to be excused with these words. “One further 
word of explanation may be necessary. The 
omission of any plays from the h'ar East is due 
to the fact that the technique of Oriental 
drama is so different from that of the 
Western world tlmt it seemed justifiable to 
limit this collection as we have.’’ (8). Any 
thing but intellectual disdain is acceptable. 
Historians and writers truly informed with 
the spirit of internationalism can contribute 
a good deal to the shattering of the barriers 
of this cultural 'apartheid’. Only then can an 
integrated one world be heralded. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE PANCHAYAT SYSTEMS IN WEST BENGAL 

Prof. SUBRATA KUMAR MUKHERJEE, M.A. 


Vilhif^e Pancha)at is the lowest unit of our 
(l(‘mon’afic slule apparatus. The se'.tiii» up 
of Villac:e Panrhayat as a true self-"<)\erniii<> 
institution is one of the Directives of our Con- 
s'.itiuion and Article 10 provides- -“The Stale .shall 
take steps to oiganise Village Pariehayats and 
endow llieiri with such powers and authoiity as 
may he neee.ssary lo enal)le llieni to function as 
units of self-government". During llie last 15 
years this jtrovision of tlie Uonsfilulion has bc'en 
iinplenienle<l more or less in almo^nt all the 
States of India. It has also to he rememl)Cn‘d 
that even though these institutions were 
set up lliere was (and it still continues) 
hesitancy on the part of authority 
in transferring elTeelive pow(rr to these 
bodies. 

Democrih'ic DiYrntralisation 

But a new liori/on has been opened with 
the publication of tlie Balawantiai Mehta 
Poimnitlee Report. ‘Democratic deeentialisa- 
lion’ is the key-note of these recommendations. 
The Committee have placed before the country 
a positive picture of devolution of power and a 
programme of F’anchayatiraj to he built up from 
below. The underlying principle of this new' 
poli(!v is that ‘The Goveinmenl should divest 
itself 

completely of certain duties and 
responsibilities and devolve them lo a body 
which will have the entire charge of all develop¬ 
ment work within its jurisdiction, leserving 
to itself only the functions of guidance, super¬ 
vision and higher planning’.’ The Committee 
envisaged a three-tier organisation—Zilla Parishad 
at the district level, Panchayat Samity 
at the block level and Panchayat at the village 
level. 

This expert committee further observed— 
"e have already indicated the reasons why in 


1. Balawantarai Mehta Committee Report, 

Vol. 1, p. 125. 
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the matter of developmental activities 
village Panchayat and Panchayat Samities should 
be the main local bodies... The district board, 
the distiict school board and the Janapad 
Sabha become superfluous, as local interest, 
supervi.sion and eaie. necessary to ensure that 
the expenditure of money ufion local bodies 
conforms w'ith the wishes and need of the 
locality are provided by the Panchayat Sainili, 
which we consider a body of size adequate in 
population and area. The functions which 
these bodies are at present performing will in 
our opinion be performed with greater efficiency 
by the Panchayat Samili ’.- It may further be 
recalled that lire recommendations of the Mehta 
Committee have since been accepted by 
the Parliament and steps are being taken 
to re-organi.«e and re-shape the existing Panchayat 
enactments on the lines suggested by the 
Mehta Committee. 

During the last few years practically every 
stale in India as a matter of national policy has 
either recast or evolved its own ‘Panc.hayaliraj 
system’. In the subsequent pages we 
attempt to trace, in the first instance, a short 
background of ‘rural self-government’ in Bengal 
as it existed and also a brief account of the 
present Panchayat System which is in opera¬ 
tion ->ince 19.57-.58. The ‘West Bengal Zilla 
Parishads Act. 1903' which has just been 
introduced has been left out for obvious 
reasons. 

Pre-Independence Acts 

It may he recalled that the rural life of 
West Bengal till 1957 was administered by three 
pre-Independence Ac's, e.g., ‘The Village 
Choukidari Act of 1870 ; ‘The Bengal Local 
Self-Government Act of 1885’ and ‘The Bengal 
Village Self-Government Act of 1919’. It may 
further be remembered that in the British 


2. Mehta Committee Report—p. 19. 
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pcriofi ihe village people of Bengal were first 
anjuaiiiled with the idea of Panrhayat practically 
in 1870 in the Village Choukidari Act. But the 
scope of the Act was extremely restricted and 
the oidy function of the nominated Panchayat 
having 8 members was (he maintenance and 
(he supervision of the village choukidars. 

In the hislori<' resolulion of Lord Ripon 
new possibilities were ojicnod for Local Self- 
Government. In the sijbse(juent Acts power and 
sc()f>e of the I,oral Self-(iovernment boilies were 
extended to a large extent. “The (ioveinment of 
India issued in May, 1882. a resolution in which 
they indicated the lines on which Ihe futuie 
development of rural Local Boards should take 
place. By the Bengal Local Self Government 
Act, 188.'), the District Road Cess Committee 
was replaced by (he District Board and the 
Branch Committee, of such District Committee 
hy Local Boards in the Sub-divisions of the 
District”.^ But a comprehensive panchayat 
system at the village level was never established 
prior to the present Act. The situation remain¬ 
ed unaltered even after the inauguration of the 
new constitution. 

It should also be j)ointed out that even In 
the ‘1919 Act’ no institution at the village level 
was created. In the said Act the ‘Union Board’ 
comprising several villages was the lowest unit. 
Their powers were restricted and confined to civic 
functions mainly. It has also to be remembered 
that due to inadequacy of funds the Local and 
the Union Boards, presented a dismal picture. 
In such an atmosphere peoples’ apathy and 
frustration in Local Self-Government were quitq 
obvious. It has also to be admitted 
that compared to other Slates 
the progress of rural Self-Government in Bengal 
was slow and halting. If was in such a historic 
background that the advent of the new 
‘Panchayatiraj’ has to be judged. 

West Bengal Panchayati Raj 

Like other Slates in India, West Bengal has 
also evolved its own Panchayati raj system. It has 
been introduced in two stages—first stage, i.e., 

3. Quoted from the Quarterly Journal of 
the Local Self-Government Institute—January- 
March; 1965. P. 276. 


the basic part was introduced in 1957 in the ‘West 
Bengal Panchayat Act of 1957. The second stage 
has been introduced very recently in the ‘West 
Bengal Zilla Parishads Act, 1963’. It may fur¬ 
ther be .staled that these two Acts 

constitute in their entirely the ‘Panchayati 
Raj System’ in West Bengal, Jhese Acts have 
envisaged a four-tier panchayat system, a novelty 
and an innovaiion in the whole of India. Start¬ 
ing from Gram Pancliajal (at the village level) 
one will find at succes.she higher stages, the 
Anchal Para hayal (combination of several (/ram 
I’anchaya'.s), the Anchalik l^arishad (at the block 
level) and lastly The Zilla Paridiad at the Dis¬ 
trict level. 

West Bengal Panchayat Act 1957 

The ‘West Bengal Panchayat Act 1957’ com¬ 
prises altogether 120 sections divided into three 
parts. Part I deals with the administration of 
Gram Panchayat having 10 chapters in it. Part 
II deals with the Nyaya Panchayats, the judicial 
system. Part III deals with Miscellaneous 
items (Rule making powers of the Stale Govern¬ 
ment, etc.). 

In Part 1 a two-tier Panchayat structure has 
been provided. Apart from the basic body, the 
Gram Sabha. the two executive organs are Gram 
Panchayat and the Anchal Panchayat. 

Gram Sabha 

The ‘Gram Sabha’ which is the general body 
and the basis of this new body has been described 
38 —“every Gram Sabha shall consist of all per¬ 
sons whose names are included in the electoral 
roll of the West Bengal Legislative Assembly for 
the time being in force pertaining to the area for 
which the Gram Sabha has been constituted”.* 
Although no area or population is mentioned for 
a Gram Sabha in the Act it roughly covers about 
800 to 1,000 population. Thus a Gram Sabha 
may cover a single village or two or three adjoin¬ 
ing villages at the same time. 

It is further noted that for the first 
time ‘adult franchise’ was introduced in the cons¬ 
titution of rural local bodies in West Bengal. In- 


4. Section 7(1) of the W. B. Panchayat 
Act, 1957. 
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cidentally it may be stated that due to his¬ 
toric reasons in the ‘Chandernagore Corporation’ 
under the ‘Chandernagore Municipal Act; 1955’the 
system of adult franchise had already been in¬ 
troduced . 

Meetings 

The Act also provides—“Every Cram Sabha 
shall hold one annual meeting and one half- 
yearly general meeting”. The agenda to be 
discussed at such mee'ings are also stated. 
“Ihe Cram Sabha shall (a) at an annual general 
meeting —(I| Consider the Budget for the follow¬ 
ing year. (II) Consider the report submilteri 
by (he Gram Panehayat on llu; work done during 
the previous year and the work proposed to be 
done drtring the following year, and give such 
direction to (he (^rain Panehayat as it may deem 
necessary; and (III) Transact such other 
business as may be prescribed. (1)) The half- 
yearly (»erreral meeting shall transact such business 
as may be prescribed. Atiarl from the said 
statutory meetings there is also provision for 
“extra-ordinary general meeting'’ either by the 
Adhyaksfid of the Cram Panehayat himself or 
on requisition by the Gram Sabha members.'’ 

Quorum 

Like other Panehayat Acts there is provision 
of a quorum in the (iram Sabha meetings. But 
it is somewhat liberal in West Bengal. In all 
Gram Sabha meetings the {)resenee of at least 
onc-tenth of the total number of rnembeis of the 
Gram Sabha will be required. But even then 
meetings could not be held on fixed dales due 
to absence of quorum. The contributor had the 
opportunity of visiting about 15 village 
panchayats recently in the districts of Burdwan; 
Birbhuin and Nadia. On enquiry it was learnt 
that excepting one or two Panchayats such 
‘annual’ or ‘half-yearly’ meetings could not be 
held on scheduled dates due to lack of quorum. 

The Act of course provides : ‘In absence of 
proper quorum the meetings of the Gram Sabha 
shall be adjourned to a dale within one month 
and the date of such adjourned meeting shall 

5. Section 8(1) of the W. B. Panehayat 
Act; 1957 Ibid, Section 9(1). 


be announced by the presiding person. Proper 
notice of such meeting shall have to be given. 
In the adjourned meeting no quorum shall be 
required and no new item shall be allowed to 
be taken up’.“ 

Comments 

It is thus observed that the general body 
i.e. the Gram Sabha has been empowered under 
the Act to supervise, to scrutinise and to 

control to some extent the activities of 

the Gram Panehayat as a whole. Tlu‘ holding 
of the annual and half-yeaily rneeiings and the 
agenda to be placed in such meetings arc manda¬ 
tory on the pail of the (iram Panehayat, the 

execii!i\c body of the Pancha\al. That is the 
significance of ‘shall’ as staled in sections 8(1), 
9(1) and (2) of the Act. The Act also stales 
that either the Adbyak<iha or the Iljiadhyaksha 
shall jireside at such meetings. In their absence 
‘ihe Gram Sabha’ shiill elect in the manner 
prescribed one of the members present at the 
meeting to preside. 

Although these ‘meetings’ are imperative it 
is not clear from the Act the fate of such 

‘Budget’ and ‘Annual rejiorl’ in case these are 

not approved by the Gram Sabha. 
Similarly wdiile the Act provides that the Gram 
Sabha shall ‘give directions to the Gram 
Panehayat as it may deem necessary’ it is silent 
over the .“ubsequcnl steps. It is not clear whe¬ 
ther it is ‘imperative’ for the Gram Panehayat 
to modify or to revise the ‘Annual rejiorl’ or the 
woik to be taken up next year in the light of 
these ‘recomrnendaiions’. With regard to the 
Budget estimate, the Rule provides that the 
Adhyaksha shall submit )be same before the 
Gram Panehayat meeting wilbin seven days after 
the meeting of the Gram Sabha where the Budget 
shall be finalised. Then- is aNo no provision 
for re-submission of such report or Budget to 
the Gram Sabha meetings. 

U. P. Panehayat Raj Act, 1947 

I 

It is inieresting to note that the U.P. 
Panehayat Raj Act, 1947 while making such a 

6. Section 10(2) and (3) of the W. B. 
Panehayat Act, 1957. 
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provision had laid down clear procedure in this 
behalf. 

“Every Panehayal prepares an estimate of 
its income and expenditure for the year and lays 
it before the ‘Kharif’ meetings of the Gaon 
Sabha commencing on the Isi day of April next 
following. Similarly the report including the 
accounts of its actual and expected receipts and 
expenditure of the year ending on the 31st 
March lasi j)rece(ling such report is laid before 
the ‘liabi’ meeting of ihe Sabha”. 

‘G.aoii Sal»ha tnay pass or lefcr back to the 
Gaon Panchayat the luulgct sulmiitted to 
it for recoiisideia.ion with such directions as it 
may give in the pteseribed manner and may 
likewise |)ass a recommendatory resolution in 
respect of the report or of any other matter'.^ 

“However, if the annual estimate is referred 
back to Gaon Panehayal foi reconsideration, 
the Pradhan calls an extra-ordinary meeting of 
the Gaon Sabha to be held within a fortnight 
of the said annual meeting and the Gaon 
Panehayal le-subinits the annual estimate at 
the said meeting with certain changes according 
to directions of the Gaon Sabha and then the 
Gaon Sabha passes the annual estimate in Ihe 
prescribed manner". ^ 

Mysore Comrnit'ee on Gram Sabha 

The importance of the Gram Sabha and its 
role in the ‘Panchayati Raj’ has been appreciated 
by experts in other states al«o. ‘The Basappa 
Committee on Panchayati Raj in Mysore State’ 
mad(‘ an identical recommendation in their 
report in 1%3 providing for a Gram Sabha with 
similar func'ions like that of G.P. for the 
Mvsore State. That the Gram Sabha of the 
village r'hall con'-ist of all persons whose names 
are included in the list of voters. The Gram 
Sabha shall meet at least twice in every year 
to consider the following matters : 

fa) Annual Statement of accounts and 
Audit reports ; 

7. Section 41(1 I U.P, Panchayat Raj 
Act, 1947 

Section '11(2) Il)id. 

8. Quoted from the Quarterly Journal of 
the Local Self-Government institute, July; 1%0. 
P. 88. 


(b) Report on the administration of the 
preceding financial year ; 

(cl Programme of work or any new pro¬ 
gramme not covered by the Budget or 
the Annual Programme ; and 
(d) Proposals for fresh taxation or enhance¬ 
ment of the existing taxes. The 
Panchayat shall give due consideration 
to the suggestions if any, of the Cram 
Sabha”". 

Panchayati Raj Act 

In the ‘reconstituted’ and ‘revised’ ‘Panchayati 
Raj Act 1961’ of Andhra Pradesh provision has 
been made for this village assembly i.e. the 
Gram Sabha. Other provisions of Section 6 of the 
Act, are almost similar to thosi: of Li. P. and West 
Bingal excepting that the ‘recommendations’ of 
the Gram Sabha are harmless. 

As observed by Sri Ram K. Vepa ‘The 
Gram Sabha is to meet twice a year to consider 
the Administration Report of the Panchayat; 
the annual slafemeni of accounts, the works pro¬ 
gramme proposed to be undertaken and pro¬ 
posals for fresh taxation. Th<* Gram Sahha 
will be presiderl over by the Sarpanch (President 
of the Panchayat) but its recommendations are 
purely advisory’.^" 

Imposition of Taxes 

Anodier irnuorlant point to be noticed in 
this connection is that unlike other States; neither 
ihe (iram Sabha nor the Gram Panchayat in 
West Bengal has any say over Ihe imposition or 
assessment of any tax in the villages. Such 
authority is exclusively vested in the Anchal 
Panchayat. In the circumstances the omission 
of ‘Tax proposal’ in the business agenda of the 
Gram Sabha is understood. 

I 

Gram Panchayat 

There is an executive for this general body 
(Gram Sabha) which is known as Gram 


9. Quoted from the Quarterly Journal 
of the Local Self- Government Institute^—Oct- 
Dec, 1963. P. 142, 

10. Quoted from the ‘Indian Journal of 
Public Administration Oct.-December, 1964, 
P. 694. 
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Panchayat. It is elected by the Gram Sabha 
members from amongst themselves. Its strength 
varies from 9 to 15. Apart from these ‘elected’ 
members there is provision in the Act for 
‘nominated members’. It is provided that 
persons possessing special qualifications, irres¬ 
pective of the fact whether they are members of 
the Gram Sabha concerned or not, may be 
nominated by the Slate Government as members 
of the Gram Panchayat. But two disabilities 
have been imposed upon them : (1) they shall not 
have the right to vote. (2) they are debarred 
from holfling the office of Adhayak&ha or 
(■j)adhyaskha. 

I’urther, the number of such associates shall 
not exceed onc-ihird of the to'al number consist¬ 
ing the (tram Panchaval.'' 

Tin; terms of office of the members includ¬ 
ing that of the A<]hyaksha and the Upadhyaksha 
has lieeri fixed as four years. This term may 
he extended up o one year by the prescribed 
authority. At its first meeting the members of 
the Gram Panchayat elect from amongst them¬ 
selves the Adhvaksha and the lipadhyaksha of 
the Panchayat. The nominated members cannot 
pailicipate in such elcc'ions. ITie total number 
of Gram Panchavais in I961-(i5 were 19,647 
covering 29,470 villages. Thus on an average a 
Gram Panchayat covers 1.5 village area. 

Ohservafions 

It is thus observed as has been indicated 
earlier that for the first time a local body at the 
’Aillagc level’ has been constituted in West Bengal 
under the pro\isions of the prestmt Act. Further, 
due to the introduction of adult franchise all 
‘ections of the village people (irresiredive of 
their property, education or income) can 
parcicipale in these elections and also are at 
liberty to exercise their free choice in selecting 
the pa'.tein of the ‘executive’ they like. Of 
course there are seven disqualifications and any 
Gram Sabha member having any of the these 
disqualifications cannot be elected as a member 
of the Panchayat. One of the important dis¬ 
qualifications is with regard to the age-limits of 
a member. Under the provisions of the Act no 

11. Sections 11(1), (2) and (5) of the 
W. B. Panchayat Act, 1957. 


one can be elected a member or an office-bearer 
of the Gram Panchayat or the Anchal Panchayat 
unless he is 25 years of age. This section can 
be compared with Art. 84 of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution regarding qualifications for Lok Sabha 
membership. Similarly the other important 
disqualifications like ‘unsound mind’ and ‘an 
undischarged insolvent, may be compared to Art. 
102 of the Constitution. 

As regards voting the relevant rule provides 
lhat the ‘voting shall be ‘secret’ and by means of 
‘ballot’. The sysicm of nomination has been 
justified on the ground that at the initial 
stage of this novel experiment in self-govern¬ 
ment’ the presence of outsiders may he useful 
as a source of guide and inspiration. But on 
the other liand there is genuine misgivings in the 
minds of the people lhat such ‘nominated 
member*’ may create unnecessary complications 
in the rural politic.* and they may be u.seful 
"instruments’ in the hands of the ruling party to 
serve particular parly interests. 

It is also noticed that while the election of 
the Kxecutive Committee (Cram Panchayat) is 
direel, that of the offiee-hearers is indircel. The 
tern) of office in both cases is. of course, the 
same. The system of elertion in U.P. and 
Punjab is direct in both the cases. In U.P. 
although the Pradhan is elected by the members 
of the fiaoii Sabha for a jK'riod of 5 years, the 
Upa-Pradlian i.* elected by the Gaoii Panchayat 
for a period of rme year only. 

Poor mpoiusc from mmirn 

It is interesting to nf)lc lhat unlike some of 
the other S'ates in India there is no provision 
in the ‘West Bengal Pamhayat Act’ for reserving 
seals or associating wouk’ii or persons belonging 
to scheduled castes in the I’auchayat bodies. Of 
course, in the West Bengal Zilla Parishad Act, 
]90.'l, such provision has been ma<le both in the 
Amhalik Paiisliad (Institution at the Block 
level) and in the Zilla Parishad. There is 
very poor lesponse from the women of our 
rommunily in these local bodies. The total 
number of women representatives (members) in 
the Cram Panchayats and in the Anohal Panchayats 
in 191)4-65 were 91 and 27 respectively. Wide¬ 
spread illiteracy and prevailing purda system are 
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largely responsible factors for non-participation 
of women in local affairs. 

It is further intcrcsling to note 
that the response of women in llie ‘uiban local 
bodies’ in West Hcnigal is further depressing. 
In the <17 munieijjalities and 2 corporations of 
the State tin? number of women representatives 
barely exceed 4 or S. 

Functions of .'he Gram Panchayat 

7'hc villag(! Panchayat has been empowered 
to undertake a long list of functions covering as 
many as If! items. Mill exce|)ting the ‘obliga¬ 
tory functions’ (12 in number) llie rest are 
either ‘delegated’ or ‘disctclionary. 

The [K)wers and duties may b lassified 
under ihiee fu-ads : — 

1. Obtigalory. 

2. Other duties (delegated) 

3. Discretionary. 

Apart from these functions tlnue are also 
the ‘Agency’ functions. On a perusal of these 
functions it will be obscived that most of the 
‘obligatory functions’ are civic functions whcie- 
as the ‘other functions’ and ‘discretionary func¬ 
tions’ are maiidy concerned witdi development 
and rural reconstruction Avorks. Some of the 
obligatory functions are ;— 

a) Sanitary, conservancy and drainage. 

b) Atili-epidemic measures. 

c) Maintenance, repair arnl construction 
of public streets or places. 

dl Registration of births and deaths. 

e) Organising voluntary labour etc. 

f) Supply of drinking water. 

«) Supply of local information to the 
liighcr authorities when required. 

h) Vaccination and inoculation. 

Wc may further classify the ‘delegated and 
discretionary’ functions under the following 
heads of development :— 

1) Agricultural 

2) Economic 

3) Social and Public Health 

4) Cultural, 


Particular mention may be made of the 
agricultural and economic functions of the Gram 
Panchayat. They arc extremely vital in the 
context of devehipmcnt and planning of rural 
life in West Bengal. These are :— 

Functions relalinf' to improvement of agriculture 
(Including food) 


a) 

Irrigation 


b) 

Bringing Waste land under cultivation 

c) 

Cultivation of fallow lan<l 


d) 

Co-operative land management 


c) 

As-isling in the imitlcmentalion 
reform 

of land 

fi 

Crow nioio food campaign 



Allottncnt of |)laccs foi storing 

manures 

h) 

Improved biccfling of caille and 
tion of cattle diseases etc. 

preven- 

i) 

Construciion and regulation of 
fairs, mclas and hats 

markets. 

]» 

I’lanting and maintaining trees 



Economic 

a) Intioduclion ami promotion of co¬ 
operative farming, co-opeiative stores 
and other such enterprises 

b) Promotion and encouragement of cottage 
industries. 

c) Acting as a channel for government 
assistance to villagers 

d) Assistance to agriculturists in regard 
to obtaitiing State loan, its distribu¬ 
tion and repaymoni 

No doubt the functions stated above cover 
different aspects of our \illagers’ life and are 
also essential for a planned diivclojuncnt of our 
rural society. 

Financial resources 

'rhese functions can never be properly 
implemented unless adequate funds are provided 
at the disposal of the Panchayat. Under the 
West Bengal Panchayat Act only the Anchal 
Panchayat is entitled to impose taxes. The 
Gram Panchayat has no independent source of 
revenue. Not only that. The Act provides 
under Section 55, Sub-section 2 (d) that Anchal 
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Panchayat shall allot such sum to the Gram 
Fanchuyat under its jurisdiclion taking into 
consideration :— 

a) Amount available for distribution 

b) Amount realised from each of the 
Gram Sabhas within its jurisdiction as 
lax toll, fee or rate; and 

c) Amounts re<iiiircd by the Gram Panrha- 
yats concerne<l according to the budget 
flamed by them for carrying on their 
duties and f unci ions. 

I 

Tl can be well understood that after meeting 
its own expenses and that of the cost of adminis¬ 
tration of the Nyaya Panchayat and after consider¬ 
ing the amount raised fiorn each Cram Sabha 
as taxes, the Ancbal Panchayat may be able to 
contribute only a meagre sum for the Gram 
Panchayat. There is also no provision of a 
fixed amount of land revenue as is provided in 
some State Acts. Under these circumstances 
the functions of the Gram Panchayat may only 
remain on paper. In the context of building up 
a true pancliayat system in our State the 
provisions of the Act are unsatisfactory and 
disappointing. 

It will further be remembered that welfare 
functions primarily belong to the Gram Pancha- 
yats “whereas the police and judicial functions 
are vested in the Anchal Panchayats. On 
account of financial handicaps the welfare func¬ 
tions of the Gram Panchayat would surely 
suffer. The Gram Panchayat will be just 
annexes to the Anchal Panchayat”. 

Anchal Panchayat 

The .second higlier tier in the West Bengal 
Panchayat administration is the provision of the 
‘Anchal Panchayat*. An Anchal Panchayat 
roughly covers about 8 to 10 Village Panchayats 
having 9,000 to 10,000 population within it. 
Practically speaking it has replaced the old 
‘Union Boards’ under the ‘1919 Village Act’. 
But compared to Union Boards the Anchals will 
have a different constitution and larger powers 
and functions. Upto 1961-65 ; 2924 Anchal 

Panchayats have been established in the 15 

districts of the State (excluding Calcutta). 


Mode of Election 

At the Anchal Panchayat stage the system 
of election is indirect. Here the Gram Pancha- 
yal members constitute the Anchal Panchayat 
from amongst the Gram Sabha members in the 
following ratio :— 

For every 250 Giam Sabha Members...! 

Anchal Panchayat Representative. 

If the residue of Members is more than 125 

but less than 250 .1 Representa¬ 

tive 

The seven disqiialificalioiis slated earlier in 
the case of Gram Panchayat (Section 15) shall 
also apply in case of Anchal Panchayat. At its 
fii'-l meeting the Anchal Panchayat elects a 
Pradhan and an Upa-pradhan. The members of 
the Anchal Panchayat shall bold four year terms. 
A person can simultaneously be a member of 
the Gram Panchayat as also of the Anchal 
Panchayat. 

Powers and functions 

) 

The Anchal Panchayat shall he responsible 
for 

1) Control and administration of Anchal 
Panchayat fund. 

2) Imposition, assessment and collection 
of the taxes, rates or fees leviable 
under this Act. 

3) Maintenance and control of dafadars 
and chowkidars. 

4) Constitution and maintenance of 
Nyaya Panchayat. 

5) Other duties assigned by the State 
Government. 

I 

The Act also empowers the Anchal Pancha¬ 
yats to constitute committees for facility of 
work. 

Officers and servants 

There shall be a Secretary for each Anchal 
Panchayat. The Secretary shall function as the 
Executive Officer of the Anchal Panchayat. The 
Secretary shall frame the Budget, the annual 
estimate and the report of the Anchal Panchayat. 
Although his appointment, promotion, dismissal 
and other service conditions will be determined 
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by ihc State Government he shall be under the 
general supervision of the Anchal Panchayat. 
Although the Act j)rovided that the salary and 
allowanees of the Panehayal Seeretary shall be 
paid from the ‘Anchal Panchayat Fund’; the State 
Government is meeting at present the entire 
cost of such charges. 

Finance 

t 

It has already been noted that under the Act 
the Gram Painhayat lia^ no aiilhorilv to impose, 
assess or collect taxes. Only the Anchal 
Panchayat possesses the re(juisite j)ower and 
authority in this behalf. The. ‘West Bengal 
Panchayat Act, has einpovveied the Arichals to 
impose the following lax, rate or fees :— 

1) (.omjiulsory' imposition of irroperty 
tax aceonling to circumstances. 

2) May impose lax on professions, trades 
or callings. 

.31 Fees on registration of vehicles. 

4) lees on plants, petitions and other 
processes. 

5) Fee for providing sanitary arrange¬ 
ments. 

6) Water rale 'j 

7) Light rate i. If such facilities 

8) Consei vam y | are provided 

rale J 

It is noticed that in West Bengal excepting 
the ‘property tax’ all other taxes and fees are 
voluntiay in nature. Also the sources of 

revenue, stated above are mostly ‘inelastic’ in 
nature. There is also reluctance on the part of 
the executives to levy tho.se fees or rates which 
are not compulsory in nature. It is doubtful how 
the Panchayat bodies with these limited sources of 
reveirue may undertake genuine, development and 
nation building work without substantial grant 
and assistance from the State Government. 

Incidentally we reproduce some recent 
observations of the ‘Santanam Committee’ with 
regard to Panchayat in general— 


government body. House lax; profession tax 
and vehicle tax are eminently suitable for the 
])urpo9e 

Observations 

It has already been pointed out that Anchal 
Panchayat is a peculiar innovation of the West 
Bengal Panchayat system. No other State has 
evolved such a stage. Neither the Mehta Gorn- 
mittee sugge.stcd such a tier. It has been justified 
on the grounds that abolition of the linion Boards 
will create a void which can hardly he replaced 
by any institution at the village level. Further, 
compared to other States rural people in West 
Bengal did not enjoy so long any comparable insti¬ 
tution at tlie village level. As such any drastic 
change at this initial stage may he harmful and 
may frustrate the very purpose for which these 
institutions are created. West Bengal Government 
had sufficient doubts wheflier ‘devolution of 
power’ and .wetting up of ‘Panchayali Baj’ in West 
Bengal should follow j>rcciscly the All-India pat¬ 
tern. Perhaps these points were responsible for 
introduf'ing ‘Paneliayati Raj’ in West Bengal at 
two distinct stages having cert.iin time gap 
between the two. On the other hand tht; crea¬ 
tion of this additional tier between the ‘Block’ and 
the ‘Village’ level had been severely question¬ 
ed by the critics regarding the genuineness of 
devolution of power and authority by the Govern¬ 
ment to the people. In a nut-shell the functions 
of the Anchal Panchayat arc rural police, rural 
finance and rural justice. Over and above the 
Anchal will have an important say over the Gram 
Panchayat budget. The funds of the Gram 
Panchayat will be distributed through the Anchal. 
It has been suggested that, by and large, the 
leadership of the village has been invested in the 
Anchal than in the Village Panchayat. In spite 
of the novelty, I am afraid, that of Anchal Pancha¬ 
yat functions there might be less emphasis on 
Panchayat work—particularly in building up 
democracy at the basic level. 

Further, there are differences of opinion with 
regard to the provision of ‘indirect election’ at 
the Anchal stage. It is the consensus of opinion 


“We hold that levy of at least a few compul¬ 
sory taxes is essential not only to ensure to every - " 

Panchayat a small income from its own resources 13. Report of the Study Team on 
but also to emphasise the fact that it is a self- ‘Panchayati Raj Finances’ 1963, Part 1, p, 11 • 
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tliat ‘Anclial Panchayats’ should be constituted 
along with the ‘Gram Panchayats’ simultaneously 
on direct vole by the Gram Sabha members. 

Removal of Panchayat ExecuHvrs 

There is provision for removal t)f the heads 
of Gram Panchayats (Adhyaksha) and Anchal 
I’anchayats (I’radhan) by the respective bodies if 
at anytime a resolution for such removal has been 
earned by two-thirds of the total number of mem¬ 
bers of the Gram Panchayat or the Anchal 
Panchayat, as the ease may be, holding ollice 
and the same ado])tcd at a meeting specially 
convened for the puri)ose. If the decision is 
carried by less than two-thini of the votes but 
n'lore than one half, the decision for such 
lenmval rests with the piescribed authority. 

Apart fiom this pioeedure, the prescribed 
authority can also remove the Adhyakshas and 
the Pradhans on the grounds of (1) vilfully 
omitting or refusing to cany out the piovisions 
of the Act or lules or ordeis (2) or abusing the 
jiowers vested in them under the Act. 

The Act provides that before taking such 
action the persons concerned .shall be given an 
opportunity to show cause. Fuither one 
aggrieved by' the order has the right of ap])eal 
to the (Commissioner of the Oivision within 31) 
days fiom the date of the order. Section 
is an extra-ordinary provision. Of 
i our.se the ‘1919 Village Act' also contained such 
a step of removal with regard to the ‘Union 
board’ Presidents. Only diirercnee in the 
piesent Act is the piovision of the ‘light of 
appeal’. It further interesting to note 

that although the juovisions for lemoval by the 
members of the eoneerned bodies are ynovided 
in the ‘Bengal Municipal Act 1932 no jiro- 
vision for removal of a Municipal (.bailman by 
the superior authority directly has been made. 
It is apprehended that the provision may be 
misused by the ruling party at the higher level 
to remove a Panchayat executive if he belongs to 
the opposite party even though the person concern¬ 
ed may possess requisite majority at the time of 
his removal. 

Control over Budget 

Section 59 of the Act indicates the 
procedure for the preparation of the Gram 

10 


Panchayat Budget. In the first instance 

budget will be framed by the Panchayat and 
the same will be deliberated by the Gram Sabha 
members. The Act provides that thereupon 
the Budget will have to be submitted to the 
jirescribed authority through the Anchal 

Panchayat. 'J'he prescribed authority is compe¬ 
tent to introduce modifications “as it may 
think fit”. I’he prescribed authority is also 
entitled to modify in a similar manner the 
budget of the Anchal Panchayat. 

Undoubtedly the whole procedure is to some 
extent complicated. It is admitted 
that superior bodies should have powers to 
scrutinise and supervise the activities of the 
lower bodies, i’articularly financial matters 

and proposals for taxation deserve serious 

consideration. But stops should bo taken to 
avoid unnecessary dcla).s. Uaution should also 
be taken so that local initiative, interest and 
activity may not stultify and suffer in these 
proceduial checkings. 

Rural Police 

We have already observed that one of the main 
tasks of the Anchal Panchayat is to maintain 
and supervise the work of the village Dafadars 
and Choukidars. Principle of recruitment of 
these staff, question of their pay and emolu¬ 
ments and other related matters will be 
determined by the Government. In the ‘Bengal 
Village Self-(»overnmenl Act, 1919' we find a 
similar provision in this lespect. ‘The number 
of Dafadars and (>houkidars to be employed in 
a Union, tlie salary to be paid to them and the 
natuie ainl cost of their eipiipmenl shall be 
determined from lime to lime by the District 
Magistrate after consideration of the views of 
the Union Board'. Section 21(1). It may 
be recalled that in th Bengal Municipal Acts 
prior to Iflffl the municipalities bad to bear the 
police burden of the city. This was strongly 
resented by the social reformers and national¬ 
ists of the period. This provision was sub¬ 
sequently abandoned in the 1884 Act. 

In the rural Government we witness the 
repetition of the very same retrograde provision 
of our pre-independence era. Besides, the 
Anchal Panchayat, as we have afready seen, have 
to undertake and guide the Panchayats in the 
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matter of nation-buiWinp: and development work. 
It is in the fitness of things that die 
State Government as the sole custodian of law 
and order and being the recipient, of the largest 
share of Stale revenue should bear the full 
responsibility of the rural police. 

Conclusion 

We were so long analysing the provisions 
of our ‘Village Panchayal Ad’. In spite of 
some of the shortcomings stated above it cannot 
be denied that for the first time objective 
conditions have been created for the foundation 
of ‘basic democracy’ in this State. It may be 
remembered that only in the ‘Gram-Sabha’ 
meetings we observe the functioning of direct 
democracy. Under the Act members have got 
the right to pul questions, to discuss and 
to participate in the Panchayat budget 
anil in the finalisation of the annual 
report. In a sense it functions during its very 
short session as a 'legislature’ to which the 
Gram Panchayat (the Executive) is held 
responsible. 

Along with this we must also remember the 
manifold functions, particularly relating to 
development and rural planning which the 
Panchayats can undertake if suitable funds are 
provided at their disposal. But the ultimate 
success of the ‘Panchayat! Raj’ will depend on 


the future leadership that may have to be created 
from amongst the rural masses. Some 
minimum conditions arc suggested which may 
be prescribed for building up this ‘basic 
democracy’ from below : — 

Ij Provision for liberal and scientific 
education. 

2) Adequate training facilities for office¬ 
bearers and members. 

3) Close co-ordination Jietween different 
administrative bodies and the base. 

4) Infusing faith and confidence in the 
masses. 

5) Instead of cheap propaganda—^jiro- 
visiim for regular assessment of work 
and corrective measures for remedying 
the mistakes. 

6) Insistence on active paiticipation, 
.sjionfaneily, boldness and initiative and 
to learn through mistakes. 

7) Provision for adequate financial re¬ 
sources for the ‘Gram Panchayat and 
the Anchal Panchayat.’ 

It can be understood tliat by proper 
acceptance and implementation of these essential 
measures may dawn a new horizon- -a new out¬ 
look in the rural masses. It is expected that 
the constitutional objectives of selling up 
genuine democracy in this State may thus be 
fulfilled. 



PRICE POLICY FOR THE FOURTH PLAN 


|By B. S. BHATIA 
and 


KRISHAN 

The Third Plan period (upto June 1965) 
recorded a price increase of 34 per cent in 
respect of food articles, 27 per cent in in¬ 
dustrial raw m-aterials and 18 per cent in 
manufactured goods. The wholesale price 
index of all commodities moved up by 2’6 
per cent during this period. The move¬ 
ment of prices of some selected groups of 
articles during last two plans is given 
below: 


Percentage Increase 

Groups 


I. Food Articles 

II. Industrial Raw materials 

III. Manufactured goods 

IV. All commodities. 

The Second and Third Plan combined 
together, as shown above, have recorded an 
increase of 71 per cent in the prices of all 
commodities. The rise, as is clear from the 
above table, is still more in the prices of 
food articles and industrial raw materials. 

During the early Second Five Year Plan 
period, when the prices began to increase 
tremendously it was envisaged that this 
price rise was inherent in the system and 
scale of development undertaken and 
therefore no steps to control the prices 
were undertaken. But now since the prices 
have touched the unbearable peak, there is 
an imperative need to evolve and imple- 
luent a sound and continuing price policy 
in order to hold the price line. 


KUMAR 

Factors analysed 

The major cause of spiralling prices is 
the shortage of food articles and other in¬ 
dustrial products. Our plan achievements 
have not kept pace with the targets fixed 
and the expenditure incurred. 

The index of agricultural production, 
for example, was 157.6 by the end of fourth 
year of the Third Five Year Plan against 
142.2 in 1960-61. This shows an increase of 


In Wholesale Prices 


Percentage 
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Percentage 

variation 

variation 

varietion 

during II 

during III 

over combined 

plan 

plan till June, 
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Il&m plan 
period 

48 

34 

86 

47 

27 

78 

23 

18 

65 

33 

26 

71 


about 11 per cent only over a period of 4 
years between 1960-61 to 1^4-65. But 
from the official indications about the 
Khariff crops and the prospects of the rabi 
crops, it is clear that the index for 1965-66 
will be .somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
142’. In other words, at the end of Third 
Plan we shall be back to where we were at 
the beginning of the Third Plan. This 
stagnation in the agricultural sector against 
a target of 30 per cent increase will have 
grave repurcussions on the economy. 

The performance of our industry— 
though better as compared to agriculture— 
can by no means be said to be satisfactory. 
Industrial production over the five years 
period is expected to increase by 35% as 
against a target of 70 per cent. 
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As against the failure on agricultural 
and industrial fronts, the money supply 
with the public has been increasing at a 
dangerous rate. It is to be seen that be¬ 
tween March, 1961 and October, 1965, the 
money supply rose from Rs. 2785 crores to 
Rs. 4245 crores—a rise of 52 per cent within 
a period of less than five years. It is obvious 
that despite all talks of fi.scal and monetary 
discipline money supply has been increas¬ 
ing particularly at a time when the economy 
can least stand this sort of suicidal policy. 

Ever since the beginning of Second Five 
Year Plan the prices have been taking 
rapid strides which may be attributed to 
the stagnation of foodgrains output, to 
wrong channelization of investments and to 
faulty implementation of the policy against 
the hoarding and speculative habits of 
business tycoons. The onerous defence 
expenditure entailed first out of Chinese 
aggression and latter due to conflict with 
Pakistan has almost distorted the price 
situation in-toto. The current price rise, 
therefore, as Dr. Madiman puts it, ‘‘is as 
much due to structural imbalances, stagna¬ 
tion in production due to institutional factors 
and hoarding, as due to an inflationary 
situation.” 

Rising prices create a propensity to¬ 
wards hoarding; they make the manufac¬ 
turers careless about costs resulting in in¬ 
efficiency ; they put a discount on exports 
in the competitive international market, 
deteriorate the balance of payment position, 
reduce the propensity to save amongst the 
lower strata of society because of their low 
incomes and amongst higher income brackets 
due to the decreasing value of money and 
result in affluent consumption and foreign 
exchange stringency. The solution of ris¬ 
ing prices in the long run although lies in 
the maximisation of agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial output but at the same time 
the importance of a proper and clear cut 
price policy need not be over-emphasised. 

Price policy as an instrument of plan¬ 
ning is comparatively of recent origin. A 
review of the price regulating measures 
prior to the world depression of thirties 
would clearly reveal the absence of a well 


defined price policy to keep the economy 
on an even keel. Though ad hoc measures 
had been taken from time to time to meet 
the exigencies on the price front, in gene¬ 
ral, following the doctrine of laisses-faire 
the determination of prices was left to 
the general economic forces of demand and 
supply. It was only after the great depre¬ 
ssion that many countries adopted various 
price regulatory measures to stabilize 
agricultural incomes and to prevent them 
fronii falling below an adequate minimum 
level. American Agricultural Adjustment 
Act 1933 and Canadian Wheat Pool of 1939 
arc illustrations to the point. India too 
imposed a tariff on the imports of Australian 
wheat which could be sold in India 
at a cheaper price without the 
impoisition of such a tariff. Neverthe- 
los.s, India was one of the few countries 
where no measures were adopted to stabi¬ 
lize agricultural prices within the country. 
With the advent of planning, socialism and 
the welfare .state, on the international 
plane, price policy has assumed wider 
dimensions and implications and today 
there is hardly any country in the world 
where the state does not intervene in the 
determination and regulation of prices. 

The concept of price policy has under¬ 
gone a radical change in that price policy 
is no longer devised to meet unprecedented 
situations but is a continuing policy to keep 
the price level stable in the country. Price 
policy has become a comprehensive and a 
continuing process^ since ephemeral mea¬ 
sures cannot be the appropriate answers to 
sudden crisis and eruptions in the econo¬ 
mic life of a country. 

Criteria for a Price Policy 

In a developing economy, investments 
create incomes and demand much in ad¬ 
vance of supply. This adds a fuel to the 
fire of rising prices. This calls imperatively 
for a price policy. Before we delve into the 
objectives and the regulatory measuites 
which our Government could take to check ^ 
the upward trend in prices, it is essential 



for us to know what should be the criteria 
of a price policy. 

The price policy should be so framed 
es to ensure the proper exploitation of 
human and physical resources. In India 
the performance of agriculture has been 
bleak, for the farmers are not sure of 
whether they will got adequate rewards 
for their labour. The prices of the industrial 
goods should be so fixed as to give incentives 
to the producer to remain in the market. The 
price stabilization programme should be 
easily executable and be economic in 
nature. A price policy should be accept¬ 
able to the producer, the trade unionist and 
the public alike. A corollary to any 
Government price policy is that, as many 
interests are involved it gels a political 
colouring. It should not conflict with 
other national policies. 

Objectives 

Recognising the fact that formulation 
of a fool-proof price policy is a formidable 
task, the objectives of the price policy in 
the Fourth Plan can be broadly categorised 
as below :— 

(a) to balance demand and supply 
and lessen the intensity of un¬ 
precedented fluctuations in price 
level; 

(b) to promote increased production 
within the country and to secure 
a balanced depelopment of the 
different sectors of the economy ; 

(c) to protect the interests of the 
consumers in general by provid¬ 
ing commodities at reasonable 
rates; 

fd) to ensure that prices are in 
harmony with the priorities and 
targets of the Plan; 

(e) to prevent any skyhigh shooting 
of prices, especially those which 
affect the consumption of the 
lower strata of society. 

Pricing of Foodgrains 

The experience of our successive Plans 
points out that the degree to which the 


prices can be kept stable will largely 
depend upon agricultural production. In 
order to place an economy on an even keel 
and to accomplish an adequate rate of eco¬ 
nomic growth, it must rest on the solid 
foundation of more proficient and advanced 
agriculture. 

Pricing for agricultural commodities 
should be so fixed as to reconcile the inte¬ 
rest of the consumers and producers. Fixa¬ 
tion of prices for the producers can be 
rightly called price support, as it ensures to 
them a minimum price for their produce. 
Stable and reasonable prices for what the 
farmer produces are likely to provide a 
better incentive than high but fluctuating and 
uncertain prices. A price policy has also 
to safeguard the interest of the consumers 
which implies resort to price control. It 
will ensure to the consumers the maxi¬ 
mum price they have to pay for essential 
commodities. 

Since the food shortage is likely to 
continue for several fuiure years rationing 
seems to be an appropriate answer towards 
stabilization of pricc.s. The criteria of a 
two-tier price system under rationing 
semis to be essential in the present con¬ 
text. One price policy should be a ‘fair 
price’ at which all the consumers could get 
the goods while the other should be a sub¬ 
sidized ‘fair price’ which should be charged 
from the poorest sections of the community. 

To mitigate the sharp rise in prices 
steps should be taken to license the dealers 
and for bringing into existence cooperative 
organizations such as marketing societies 
and consumers’ cooperatives. 'These institu¬ 
tions will be necessary even after produc¬ 
tion increases and all the restrictions are 
removed. They will assist in carrying out 
a programme of price support which may 
become necessary in times when agricul¬ 
ture makes rapid strides with the advance¬ 
ment of technologj’^ in our country. 

The Price Stabilization Board as re¬ 
commended by the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee which was appointed by the 
Government in June 1957 to suggest a price 
programme for agricultural commodities 



should be established as eorly as possible on 
a permanent basis. It would bo composed 
of agricultural economists and agricultural 
statisticians. They would make extensive 
■analysis of the factors responsible for varia¬ 
tion in agricultural prices and for the un¬ 
predictable year to year variation in the 
supply of individual produce. Indian agri¬ 
culture is subject to regional and seasonal 
variation. They would also investigate how 
much MKirketable .surplus increa.sed in res¬ 
ponse to the application of improved techno¬ 
logy under the planned production pro¬ 
gramme. 

Pricing of Essential Commodities 

At present the Government has the 
power to control prices and make allocation 
of essential commodities in .short supply. 
Among the commodities controlled are raw 
cotton, sugar, sh'cl, and coal. In most cases 
prices are fixed by the Tariff Commission, 
special Boards and distribution is based on 
priorities in accordance with the Plan. It 
would he desirable to have the existing 
system of fixation of prices and allocation 
examined by a commit tee with a view to its 
simplification. The Goveimment of India has 
not entered in a large way into the produc¬ 
tion of consumer goods hccause it is felt that 
at this stage of our economic development 
largo scale investments in the consumer 
goods industries would be a mis-direction 
of resources which could he more profit¬ 
ably used in establishing basic and heavy 
industries ,But rising prices call for the 
intervention of the Government in consu¬ 
mer goods industries. There should be a 
move on the part of the Government to set 
up consumer goods industries like textile 
mills, sugar factories, cement plants and 
drug factories in the public sector in the 
Fourth Plan to provide the State with 
necessary means to control prices in these 
important sectors of the national life. 

Pricing in the Privrle Sector 

India is striving vigorously to catch up 
with the advanced nations of the world. 


It has established a socialist order as the 
goal of her economic policy. Though the 
public sector has been assigned heightening 
importance as is revealed from the study of 
successive Five Year Plans, yet the private 
sector has to play an important role in the 
economic life of our country. Private enter¬ 
prise motivated by profits generally ignore 
social responsibilities. Although in advanc¬ 
ed countries, private enterprises have come 
to reali.so that the perpetual existence of 
the business depends not merely upon profit 
making capacity of the enterprises but also 
upon the degree to which it can eater to the 
interests of the shareholder.s, customers and 
employees. Yet profiteering on the part of 
private enterprise in India is on the increase. 
Resource.s in the private sector are generally 
diverted in the direction in which greater 
profits can be made. It is true, that in a 
free economy, the forces of demand and 
supply loft to themselves will determine 
the equilibrium of prices. But India has to 
establish a .socialist pattern of society. 
The Government must intervene when the 
prices are rising high. A separate price 
policy for the private sector could be 
evolved by the Government to ensure that 
resources are diverted into the right direc¬ 
tion and consumers get essential commodi¬ 
ties at reasonable prices . The needs of a 
developing economy, demand that the pro¬ 
fit margins of the private sector should be 
fixed. This programme would however 
have to be designed in conjunction with 
other control measures. 

Pricing in the Public Sector 

The Government intends to enter in a 
large way into the production of consumer 
goods, as the time demands, during the 
Fourth Plan period. Pricing in public 
enterprises is a complicated process. 
Whether prices should cover merely costs 
or whether they should also include an ele¬ 
ment of profit, is a controversial topic. In 
practice, however, profit maximisation is 
rarely admitted as the aim of public enter¬ 
prise since it is feared to imply sanction to 
antisocial objectives of private enterprises. 
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It is contended that ‘profit motive’ belongs 
to the paladins of the private sector. But 
now times have changed. It is admitted 
that public enterprises should be so con¬ 
duct^ as to yield a planned profit. It 
means that the prices in the public sector 
should not only cover the costs but should 
also include an element of profits. Profits 
have come to stay in public enterprises 
because of the increasing welfare respon¬ 
sibilities of the Government. The structure 
of public enterprises tends to be highly 
heterogeneous in terms of profit motive. 
Some are chosen for subsidised operation 
e.g., milk supply ; some industries arc asked 
to work on a no profit no loss basis e.g.. 
electricity undertakings, some enterprises 
are refused to make reasonable profits 
e.g., iron and steel, some activities are 
chosen for high profits, some industries arc 
allowed to make profits in some regions but 
not in others ; and so on. 

It is asked by some ; why are public 
enterprises not allowed to run on the same 
principles and business methods that arc 
followed by private enterprises, ? People 
are suggesting the establishment of a high 
powered Public Enterprise Commission 
with judicial independence and the func¬ 
tion of assessing the financial, pricing and 
profit policies of the public enterprises with 
a view to assisting in Governmental deci- 
.sion on the major aspects of optimum price 
policy. A manager of a public enterprise 
cannot take into consideration the overall 
nation’js vdew pdint. Furthermore, if 
managements are allowed to fix prices 
there is a great danger as Dr. V. K. R. V. 
Rao has pointed out: “There is a groat deal 
of possibility of waste and inefficiency and 
the bringing in non-economic considera¬ 
tions into economics, which is not the 
business of the manager and which gives 
him the most tremendous loophole in the 
public enterprise to cloak inefficiency and 
incapacity under the theory of all sorts of 
considerations in the name of public in- 
j teres-. Any loss of profit made should be 
the responsibility of Central Authority and 
not the individual enterprise.” A separate 


Central Agency for the fixation of the 
prices is needed. 

I think even if a separate Central 
Agency is established to assist the Govern¬ 
ment in the fixation of the prices, it would 
be desirable to allow the manager of the 
enterprise to fix an economic price. It will 
not be the final price, but the price may be 
fixed by the Central Authority considering 
the overall view point. 

Prices in a mixed economy; Prices 
depend very much on the nature of the 
product and the type of economy, viz., 
mixed or competitive, monopolistic or 
mixed economy like ours, where the stake 
has entered into largo way into business, 
the prices of the goods produced under 
competition are already determined. 'Phis 
is seen from the way prices have been 
fixed in case of sugar, soap and the like. 
There the »State enjoys a semimonopoly 
in the production of commodities, as in 
steel and fertilisers, the situation is quite 
diflferent. In the case of fertilisers an arti¬ 
ficial monopoly has been created by fixing 
a pooled price. Where the State has com¬ 
plete monopoly in the production of a par¬ 
ticular commodity or in the rendering of a 
particular service, higher profits could be 
charged on a purely economic considera¬ 
tion. But generally when decisions are 
taken, other considerations arc taken into 
account. The rates in Post and Telegraph 
Departments provide an illustration to the 
point. Price covers the cost of production 
and makes a provision for normal profits 
only. 

Discriminating Prices 

Since the policy of the Government in 
a growing economy should be to encourage 
investment and discourage consumption, a 
discriminating price policy could consider¬ 
ably help to accomplish the desired results. 
A discriminating price policy should be 
based on a classification of consumer goods, 
and capital goods or on a classification of 
clientele. 

Although industrial production has 
made rapid strides, its performance has by 
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no means been in accordance with the plan 
expectations. It is of course true that some 
of the new industries, producing capital 
goods and basic intermediate goods have 
shown wonderful progress, but most of 
these industries have lagged behind tar¬ 
gets. In fact what is flabergasting is that 
the shortfalls have secured in the very in¬ 
dustries which arc of crucial importance 
like iron and steel, machine tools, heavy 
chemicals, fertilisers. These gaps will bo 
difficult to bridge during the remaining 
period of the Plan. The Fourth Plan will 
have a critical situation to deal with, since 
it is not only the agricultural field in which 
our performance has been poor, but we 
will have to start witli appreciably lower 
supplies of vital capital and intermediate 
goods as well. This underlines the impor¬ 
tance of following a discriminating price 
policy during the Fourth Plan period in 
order to give encouragement to those 
which arc the foundation stones on which 
the .structure of our rapid and speedy in¬ 
dustrialization has to be built. 

General price regulating measures 

Monetary and fiscal policy can consi¬ 
derably help us in accomplishing a stabi¬ 
lized price structure. Fiscal policy w^ould 
help us in mopping the excess purchasing 
power which tends to push up demand 
above the level of available supplies. The 
quantum of taxation must be adequate to 
keep down consumption to the limits pro¬ 
vided for in the Plan. The requirements of 
the public sector must be not by the trans¬ 
fer of real resources rather than by resort¬ 
ing to deficit financing. In other words, a 
fiscal policy must aim at restraining con¬ 
sumption and mobilizing savings more 
effectively. It is relevant to note here 
that in our country taxation has also been 
relied upon as a means of preventing rising 
prices. But the right approach will be to 
make the adjustments through monetary 
policy as well. The credit needs of the 
country are continually on an increase and 


have to be provided for. Liberal credit 
policies facilitate hoarding and speculation 
and therefore have to be discouraged in a 
developing economy like ours. 

The existence of black money is an 
important factor responsible for rising 
prices in our country. This black money 
is either underground or spent on conspi¬ 
cuous consumption. It is not diverted into 
the desired channels of national develop¬ 
mental and reconstructional programmes. 
If the Government is in a position to trace 
this black money, rising prices could be 
considerably reduced. The policy of Gov¬ 
ernment in raiding lockers docs not 
appeal to the public. The scheme of ex- 
P^inance Mini.ster, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari 
to unearth black money, under which the 
person voluntarily disclosing his black money 
is to keep 40'^? of the money so disclosed 
with him and to deposit 60 per cent to the 
Government has not met with good response 
from the public. The right approach seems 
to be that the Government should ask the 
public to pass on the black money to the 
Government in the .shape of loans. And 
this could be possible only when the Gov¬ 
ernment a.s.sures them that they will not 
be asked any questions in regard to their 
source of income. This is an appropriate 
answer to the black money which is the 
chief disturbing factor in the price situation. 

Conclusion 

Some sort of price rise is an inherent 
characteristic feature of a developing eco¬ 
nomy. Up to this time there has been no 
set price policy to deal with sudden crises 
and eruptions in the economy. Our Gov¬ 
ernment must have a price policy well 
defined to meet the needs of the economy. 
It will be worth pointing out here that it is 
highly essential to keep a close watch on 
the movement of prices, especially on the 
prices of essential commodities. It is obli¬ 
gatory on the part of the Government to 
keep a check on the rising prices irrespective 
of the economy which it may practice. 



OVERHEAD AND INTERMEDIARY EXPENSES 


In a socialistic slate all national produc¬ 
tion, distrilmtion, accoiinliiifj, supervision, pro¬ 
curement, storage, mana;iemenl and control even¬ 
tually re])laces the liapha/ard method of getting 
things (lone followed by the traditional variety of 
private cuilerprize. Before, however, a perfect 
socialislir system can he established one may 
|)ass through phases of (hwelopmenl during which 
(here may develop wide gaps; overlapping of 
functions, lack of specialised ability and a gene¬ 
ral state of unholy muddles and mix ups. But 
all good things usually have had heginnings and 
socialism is no exception; the more so, when it 
is taken on as a leadvinade pattern of a monster 
plan of action. If a thing evolves slowly ovei- a 
long ))criod it collects its own faults as it goes 
on. Bui when .1 vast and highly complicated 
organisation is imposed on an already existing 
social system with nunuuous running concerns 
studded all over it, llu' work of substitution of 
the one b\ the other becomes well nigh impos¬ 
sible for the rea.son that the old older docs not 
yield place to the new without offering resistance. 
So that when socialistic maiiagenu'iit of the. 
affaiis of the nation begins to take shape over 
this faitoiy or that, this project of electrifica¬ 
tion, irrigation or industrial development or that, 
there are more occasions for mismanagemenl 
than for smootli management. This is so even if 
the ventures aie piimaiily arranged and set up 
fo'- social ownership. If one Itio to impose 
socialistic control over educ’ation. medical 
science, agriculture, fisheiii's, retail trade, imm- 
merce and already existing mamifacturing in¬ 
dustries like texlili! mills, husking or grinding 
mills etc., then the work becomes really trouble¬ 
some. For, the strange movements of the machi¬ 
neries of government established by law usually 
caiisi; .school text books to be written by millers 
or w'eavers and the teachers to look after boilers. 
Then also armies of officials, their assistants, 
political overlords and their hangers on, troop 
in everywhere to interfere witli the work and 
soon there are crowds milling around with no 
work being done anywhere. The real trouble 
ari.se.s out of the preference that be¬ 
ll 


lievers in socialism have for work of manage¬ 
ment and supervision as against productive 
labour. Like .some ancient military organisations 
ill which all men wanted to be generals and no¬ 
body desire'll to he soldiers ; the great armies of 
modern socialism as found in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries have too many a-spirants after high level 
jobs of diiectors. controllers and managers, 
riie result is that the political heads of affairs 
create more and more non-produelive posts in 
order to ke('p their followers satisfied, and soon 
overheads reach the sky. Intermediaries are 
also created for no elear-eiit jiurpose with a view 
(o aeeoniniodate yet more jieoplc in the scheme 
of dislrihulitm of earnings. After some lime the 
costs of management, control and ancillary ser¬ 
vices total uplo 1(10 per cent of the prime costs 
and the coiisiimeis have to j)a\ for all that. In 
fact, if the cultivators have fo pay for the main¬ 
tenance of numerous olliees with hundreds of 
thousands of incunihenls who do no cultivation 
hut merely issue permits and arrange for checks 
and supervision; then the (;osts of rullivution are 
loaded up hy taxation to [lay for all these non- 
ju'oeluetive ■‘services”. And when the cultiva¬ 
tion eventually gels done, more olfiees, godowns; 
stores, thops, supervisors, ehc'ckers, police¬ 
men, com I jiersonncl. etc., etc., have to be paid 
for befoie the [uoduets of cultivation can reach 
(he cooking pot. In business, all arrangements 
should he as simple as possible, to keeji down 
costs. It would appear that in the business of 
social management of production and distribu¬ 
tion, a very complex system has to he built up, 
so that a little production can maintain a maxi¬ 
mum in overheads. I'nler-s. iherefore, tlie poli- 
tieal heads of stales learn to cut down the over¬ 
heads and the inteimediaries, so<;ialism will be¬ 
come loo expensive and will defeat its own pur¬ 
pose hy allowing large numbers of persons to 
live on what really will be unearned incomes. It 
is not only hy inheriting capital that one can 
have unearned iiieonies. Inheritance of power, 
funelion, social importance and privileges also 
enable one to live like a lord without doing any 
productive work. Those who labour to pro- 
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clufo can therefore eontinuc to be the exploited 
masses in a socialistic set up. Exploited py poli¬ 
ticians and bureaucrats. 

If therefore one has to make socialism "ood 
business, one must arrange to cut down these 
overlieails which are both visible and unseen. If 
the number of public, servants go on incieasing 
out of all propoilion to the growth of national 
production, then one has to be cautious and stop 
creating new departments, funetions and ofTices. 
If again, there are loo many committees, com¬ 
missions, delegations and so forth, which all cost 
money, then also, one has to cry halt and sto|) 
squandeiing national resources without any re¬ 
turn in values dire(;tly connected with these orga¬ 
nisations. If every inaund of rice that is grown 


requires to be half eaten up by supervisors, con¬ 
trollers, managers, checkers and others employed 
by go\ eminent then the cost of the rice will be 
doubled automatically. The greatest fault of 
caj)ilalism is that the capitalists take a large 
chunk out of tlu; total production without 
actually producing anything themselves. If 
socialistic management does the same sort of 
thing, dressed up differently, why take the 
trouble and face the inconveniences associated 
with a great change over from one system to 
another ? The ancient kings and their olficials 
t'xploited the masses. The political leaders and 
the bureaucrats must not follow that ignoble 
example. 

(A.C.) 


New Repressive Legislation for Bengal 

“The Bengal Government is going shortly to place 
before the Legislative Council a bill for enabling it 
( the Government) to do during the next five years 
what it has recently done by way of repression. We 
hope the Bengal M. L. C’s will not be party to any 
lawless law by means of wliicb the executive and the 
police would find it easy to deprive men of their 
liberty and punish them without opmi trial according 
to the ordinary fors of law.” 

Ramananda Chatterjee 
The M. E. for January, 1025 
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84-N()T OUT, Publications Division 
Govcrnmonl of India. National Rook Trust, 
lOfil, Demy Svo. Pp. 184. Ks. 1.75. 

One of 13 children, born on February, 
1S7(), at Mnrdi, R. P. Paranjpye considers 
himself more fortunate than a large majority 
of his fellow-men. lie wishes his fellow-men 
“to bo more rational, more independent 
minded, more concerned with this world of 
reality thaii with a problematical other world, 
and more heedful of the interests and 
happiness of their fellow-beings.” In lino, he 
dreams of a world where“ Peace and happiness 
should reign supreme ...” 

Paranjpye always tried to extend help to 
several of his relations and others. But what 
he inherited from his father (along with his 
brothers) comprised “a coconut and botclnut 
garden and a few ric(!-ficlds, the whole just 
constituting an economic holding for a farmer 
and his family,” Here it may be noted that 
he has had particularly intimate ties with the 
Karves and himself was educated by Anna 
Karve. 

A student of C. E. (Iraves, Sandys, J. E., 
Dr. D, McAlister and other prominent edu¬ 
cationists, he always regarded the college as 
as his home and his object was “to observe 
what was best in English social and political 
life” and he still maintains his erstwhile and 


great interest in England and the English 
people. The principle that guided him was 
“the advice of Gokhalc not to neglect general 
subjects and the humanities.” 

lie is critical of the policy of the Congress 
—in particular, the policy that led to the 
partitioning, of the country into India and 
l‘akistan and “which could possibly have 
been avoided if a statesmanlike policy on the 
communal (juestion had been followed,” opines 
Paranjpye. 

“I have never believed in a life after 
death, and I am always prepared for the call 
whenever it should come” are the words that 
briefly reveals the man Paranjpye. An .ardent 
disciple of Cokliale, a lifelong devotee of the 
Servants of India Society along with such 
celebrities as the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Shastri and others and a dedicated educa¬ 
tionist of no mean achievement, R. P. Paran- 
jpye at 84 remains mentally as vigorous and 
intellectually as scintillating as he was in his 
prime. 

This brief autobiographical sketch—it 
is really no more elaborate than a mere 
thumbnail sketch—would prove really to be 
of fascinating interest to readers who would 
want to know of the history of his times. 


A mar Raha 



Indian Periodicals 


'J'lIIO NATION & SOCIAIi SCIENTISTS 

Writino; Editoriiilly luidor the iibovo 
l(.*jTond, what tlio Sricucr <(■ ("nitme bus to 
Siu on the nation and the social scioitists 
would appear to be a timely warnin»; against 
the present lach of efl’ective and wholesome 
leadersliip in social development. 

The economic problems of the nation are 
becoming more and more acute, and call for 
an appreciable increase in production. But 
as we try to execute our Kive-Ycar Clans 
one after another, it becomes obvious that 
th(' res[)onsc is not ade<|uate, or that tlu'rc 
is too much wastage at various hivels. At 
least, production has not been able to kee[) 
pace with our growing needs and the growing 
size of our population. Those who have 
tried to analyse th(! underlying causes have 
observed that the whole nation to-day seems 
to rely inordinately on what the Govcrninent 
does, and do not therefore puttheir own shoul¬ 
ders to the wheel. In other words, one of the 
reasons why production lags behind lies 
embedded in our psychology : there is an 
iusudlciency of initiative and leadership where 
there shoidd bo more. There is nion* inertia 
than our planners and national leaders ever 
anticipated. 


Of course, an economist will naturally 
say that if more money is put into production, 
if more employment is ottered to the public, 
and the right kind of initiative, then the 
inertia would b(' broken. But the (piestion is, 
how is this going to be done ? Where is the 
necessary capital and leadership to come 
from ? The economists answer will be that it 
should initially come from foreign loans and 
foreign technicians who know how to get 


things done. We should, moreover, improve 
our administrative machinery and also tight¬ 
en our belts at home by means of controlled 
inflation. 

Perhaps all this needs to be done, as it is 
iilready being done on a fairly large scale. 
Vet the results are not encouraging enough. 
The machinery of administratioti creaks at 
every joint; there are too many men, too many 
Hies to be disposed of, and a wide gap 
between intentior> and performance, even 
when part of the task of Community ncvclop- 
raent has been handed over to local leadership. 
kSo that the })lans once more founder at the 
human or social level. 

Why is this so 1 Competent observers 
have tried to find an answer to this (jiiestion 
also. And some of them have begun to believe 
that the root lies in the ‘traditionalism’ of 
Indian culture. What does this word really 
mean ? Are we born so ? Or, did the Brah¬ 
mins of old indoctrinate ns so successfully 
in ‘other-worldliness’ that all the sorrows 
of the pre.sent day, and ail the change through 
which India has passed in two centuries have 
been nullified by the ancient effort of the 
Brahmins, even when they remained unsuppor¬ 
ted by political authority for a thousand 
years, at least, in North India ? 

Surely^ the root of the inertia has to be 
laid bare if we are to rid ourselves of the 
disease. One way lies, of course, in a careful 
and scientific diagnosis of the disease itself. 
There is a paper in the present issue of 
Science and Culture dealing with the urbani¬ 
zation of the communities living in Calcutta. 
By means of extensive investigation carried 
out by the Anthropological Survey of India, 
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it has been discovered that the inhabitants 
of Calcutta have not been ‘urbanized’ to a 
sufllcient extent. There is still a large amount 
of dependence on old forms .of social ideuti- 
licatiou by means of language, commonness of 
origin, and so on. Although the productive 
organization of West liengal has changed 
considerably, yet new forms of organization 
like trade unions, municipal associations, or 
other voluntary organizations, in wliicli 
various communities participate for promoting 
common interests, have not grown fast 
enough. Some have only grown nominally : 
and do not function in a crisis like a commu¬ 
nal coullict. 

If this is true of a city like Calcutta, one 
can anticipate that this will also be true of 
other cities and towns in India. Moreover, 
all States in our country have not been subjec¬ 
ted to an equal amount of economic and 
social change in the last two hundred years. 
So that, when they try to inarch hand in hand 
in the execution of national plans of deve¬ 
lopment, they bring to the surface conilicts 
of interest between State and State, and even 
between one class or community and another 
within the .same State. Bengal has changed 
socially and economically more than, say, 
Orissa or Assam. And this has been duo to 
historical accidents rather than to the claim 
of the Bengalis that they are mo’’" intelligent 
and progressive than others. Tliac claim is 
nonsense. The fact is that society has changed 
more in one place than in another: And so 
have communities like Rajasthani, Punjabi, 


Gujarati, Assamese or Oriya, or ‘Upper’ 
castes and ‘Lower’ castes when they are com- 
. pared with one another. 

Perhaps one cause of [ndia.s inertia, when 
taken as a whole lies in this inequality of 
economic and social change. Wo do believe 
that an extensive scientilic investigation is 
called for in this respect in different parts of 
the country. How far do caste-prejudices still 
control men’s selection of new types of urban 
jobs and occupations ? l>o people tend to 
lose status in either towns or villages if they 
take to unorthodox types of work ? Is the 
resistance to change wearing down among 
various classes of people ? How is the pattern 
of leadership,changing ? What are. the volun¬ 
tary associations in an area, not based on 
caste ? How are they formed How are 
they managed ? Are any changes noticeable 
in them since indepondcnce ? 

These are rjuestions which social scientists 
all over India may take up immediately for 
investigation, even if it only to prove that 
social science can play a significant role in 
the development of our nation. And there 
are ten university departments where social 
anthropology is taught at the post-graduate 
level, and perhaps sixteen in which sociology, 
either tlicoretical or applied, is taught at the 
same leveb 

Will the universities, and more particularly 
the .social science departments, rise to the 
occasion and prove that they arc indispensa¬ 
ble in guiding the course of modern India’s 
social change ? 



Foreign Periodicals 


BACK TO TIIK BmYlHKBY 

The problem of (T. S. ioterventioii iti 
Vietnam has been increasingly becoming one 
of the gravest world concerns of the day. 
Apart from the fact that so long U.S. military 
intervention continues, Vietnam will remain 
one of the most explosive elojnents in a tense 
and uneasy world situation, there is also the 
(juestion of the basic legitimacy of the 
American position in this far-lOastern theatre. 
Above all, there is the question of the basic 
norms of civilized behaviour. Writing 
editorially under the above legend, what the 
“New Statesman” of London of l''ebrnary 4 has 
to say will, wc feel, (ind wide endorsement 
from the rest of the uninvolved world. The 
“New Statesman”, in these editorial comments, 
appears especially to underline the brutolity 
and inhumanity of American action and 
questions the Wilson Government’s policies in 
this connection : 

PRKSTDKNT .Johnson was a young 
Congressman when Gorn)aM bombers carried 
out a market-day massacre at a little Basque 
town called Guernica. Whether the event 
made any impact on him, we do not know. 
It did inspire an agonized masterpiece of art, 
send a wave of shock and protest across the 
civilized world, and became a symbol of 
wanton inhumanity. Wc travelled far from 
those innocent days : a Guernica a day is now 
a commonplace. Abstention from such 
horrors for .37 days is counted a virtue, and 
on Monday standard practice was resumed 
in Vietnam. 

Few people, we hope, will be deceived by 


the routine humbug about 'military targets' 
and ‘great care’ which the President repeated 
in his speech on Monday. Before the pause, 
the Americans apologised for strafing a bus 
in South Vietnam which the pilot took to be 
rjorth of the border, and twice for bombing 
villages erroneously thought to be Vietcong 
hideout.s. It is to be deduced that a bus in 
North Vietnam and a village actually contain¬ 
ing guerrillas would be legitimate targets. 
(No doubt there were Republican soldiers in 
Guernica.) The bombing strikes, and is meant 
to strike at the functioning of daily life in 
the North and in the large regions of the 
South controlled by the iliberation Front. 
A State Department spokesman ha.s justified 
its resumption by accusing the North of the 
intolerable provixaition of using the truce to 
repair roads and bridges. 

Where naplam can bo dodged, hunger may 
prove more effective. It has been reported 
and not denied, that another duty for the U.S. 
Air Fonm is spraying rice crops in Vietcong 
areas. The villagers arc not actually intended 
to starve, but to move to places under the 
control of Air Marshal Ky, where they will 
be fed by American bounty and photographed 
as refugees from Oomrnunist tyranny. The 
proportion of the population ruled by the 
Air Marshal, now barely 50 per cent, may be 
increased by this cynical operation—but not, 
perhaps, the number of convinced devotees 
of this brand of democracy. 

We have learned one thing since Guernica, 
however. That atrocity strengthened Basque 
resistance to Franco : Coventry and the 
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London Blitz strengthened British defiance 
of Hitler ; and it is now admitted that Allied 
raids on Germany strengthened German 
willingness to fight to the bitter end. The 
North Vietnamese Prime Minister, in his 
recent interview with James Cb moron, accep¬ 
ted the prospect of further bombing—incliidr 
iug the bombing of cities, now to be feared— 
with some complacency. No informed person 
believes that it will contribute to winning 
the war. 

In fact its purpose-, are wholly those of 
political manoeuvre! and [iropaganda. It is 
intended to sustain the myth that the war is 
an aggression and not a civil conllict, and 
that the Vietcong are more emissaries of Ho 
Chi Mini). It is designed to soothe the 
increasing frustrations of the American people 
and to disguise the truth that no end to the 
campaign on the ground is in sight. And it 
covers the President from [lolitical attacks on 
the part of the reckless advocates of all-out 
war, while really conceding their case. 

Apart from the cruelties inflicted on 
human beings, the tragedy t)f the bombing 
is that it defers the hope.s of peace. Thus 
it negatives what might otherwise be achieved 
by submitting the Vietnam issue to the 
Security Council. 'I'his journal has been and 
remains critical of the inflexible attitude of 
North Vietnam towards negotiation. It is 
still true, nevertheless, that the main obstacle 
to peace is the American refusal to recognise 
the nature of the war or to renonneo the 
‘aggression’ myth. J’he reluctance to talk 
with the Liberation Kront, and the willingness 
to be blackmailed by the Ky Junta—men 
opposed to peace on any terms—are two sides 
of this coin. The bombing is a symbol of 
blind reliance on endless war for lack of 
better ideas. It is the dusty answer to the 
plea which Senator McGovern made during 


the pause : ‘We have been patient for five 
years with those who offered a military solu¬ 
tion---Now let us be e(pially patient in the 
effort to find a peaceful solution.’ 

Vietnam thus remains the grit in the 
machin<! that could otherwise be working 
toward an easing of the cold war. The bombs 
make their impact on the disarmament talks 
at Geneva, on iti ter national relations at every 
level, on the prospects of such ventures as 
Mr. Wilson’s coming visit to Mo.scow. Only 
a villingness to make this visit futile and to 
jettison Britain’s po.ssible role as a peacemaker 
can explain the prompt and servile statement 
in which the Foreign Office supported the 
renewed bombing. Past Foreign Secretaries 
with aspirations to British independence 
would have found that statement as inept as 
principal members of the Labour Party will 
find it shameful.” 

THE BRITISH ELECTIONS 

Comments in tin- British press would 
appear to present a cross section of views 
on the prospects of another Labour victory 
to power -which according to the various 
and varying estimates of the usual pollsters 
seems to be well assured—and its possible 
impact on the future of Britain in Europe and 
the world : 

A supreme empiricist, actively hated by 
most Tories, liabour Party’s Wilson permits 
himself to believe in a policy that is condu¬ 
cive to building up close cooperation with 
the U.S.—a trans-atlantic policy which seems 
to be deliberately evasive about Europe. 

“ln.stinctively”, says Henry Brandon in 
the ‘Sunday Times,’ “Wilson feels )nore at 
home in the United States than on the 
continent ; an American musical is more to 
his taste than a play by Jean Paul Sartre.” 

To help this Wilson, “The U. S. Federal 
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Reserve”, comments Anthony Vice in the 
Miusincss News’, “pliiyed a key role in rescuing 
the pound from its first serious bout of pre¬ 
election pressure. ’Phe New York Federal 
Reserve, which hands the 17.8. Treasury’s 
foreign exchange deals, placed a series of 
buying orders whoa th(! pound fell to a new 
low point of 

“’Phis is the first time that the hYderal 
Reserve has aided sterling since we paid 
oil our outstanding debts in February and 
our Swap was ‘reconstituted’ at L ‘258 million. 
Mr. Charles Coombs, who runs IJ.S. foreign 
exchange deals, placed a number of buying 
orders for sterling with New York bank.s- - 
a close parallel to the Federal’s aid plan last 
September.” 

'rhe ‘Sunday ’Times’ in its issue of March 
13, IDbfj, writes editorially under the caption 
Europe and the Election : 

“fn Politics there is no knowing what 
will make an election issue. .Sometimes 
quite trivial events by the chance of timing 
assume an exaggerated electoral importance. 
On other occasions really important issues 
fail to attract public attention and fall into 
the background, and this is particularly true 
of issues of foreign affairs. At this stage 
the question of Hritish entry to the Common 
Market is having very little influence on the 
election - it is doubtful whf'ther it will decide 
a single seat. Neverthcle.ss it is the most 
important issue for the future of Britain ; it 
is even more important than the economic 
crisis, since our economic future is unlikely 
to be assured outside Europe. 

‘“’The Sunday 'rimes’ has consistently 
advocated Birtish entry to Europe because, 
we believe that this is, as it were, a right 
marriage.” 


Quite naturally ‘The Sunday Times’ finds 
in Labour victory a closer cooperation with 
the United State.s, and hence opines : “A new 
Labour Government, with a five year term, 
might well miss the next, perhaps the last, 
0 ])portunity for Britain to join the Common 
Market, and certainly could not be trusted 
actively to pursue a J^uropean policy.” Nay, 
it asserts “Britain as part of Europe makes 
sense in the present development of the 
world : nothing else offers the same influence 
and opportunity.” 

But ‘The Observer’s’ March (! editorial 
runs under the caption ‘ConsumeriPolitics’ : 

“The candidates will exaggerate, wheedle 
and sometimes lie. This may be an alarming 
experience for those who take the ritual 
element in electioneering too seriously.” 

And what one sees today ? ’Fhe ’Tory and 
the Labour Parties are competing with each 
other having each one’s emotional make-up 
and prejudices in matters of approaching the 
problems of the consumers—“of goods, like 
cars, and of serivees, like education.” Hence, 
‘’Phe Observer’ assumes a humbler role under 
the circumstances : ‘ What we shall try to do 
is to spell out the issues which we believe 
really m.atter and to examine the policies 
and personalities of the parties as impartially 
as possible.” 

To conclude one can refer to the John 
Gale Poll : “Silver hair : I’m not bored with 
the election. I think no one should be bored 
by it. I think the Labour Party should stay 
in power. Give them a chance to prove 
themselves. Last time they were slung out 
before they could hardly do anything. Who 
put them in V ’The Servicemen. Who pushed 
them out ? ’The servicemen.” 


Editor— Ashoke Chatterjee 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
77/2/1, Dharamtalla Street, CaIcutta-13. 
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NOTES 


llabindra Smarani 

That is the name given by the West 
Bengal Government lo their newly built 
Rabindranath Tagore IMemorial Theatre. 
People say it is a unique example ot the 
creative art ol ihe P.W.D. In its architec¬ 
tural decorations and external colour 
scheme it is sinking in the extreme. There 
have been protests irom many knowledg- 
able and important persons against the 
aesthetic shock tactics followed by the 
architect and the decorator. There were 
others, claiming I'are emotional sensibility, 
who certified the effort of the designers as 
‘a thing of beauty’ which should immort¬ 
alise Rabindranath. We therefore went to 
see the theatre and were impressed by its 
proportions and general structural pattern. 
But we were not inspired by the architectural 
and decorative peculiarities that the artists 
in charge affected in order to create an effect 
on the public mind. Memorials and great 
public buildings should be cast in a mould 
that has stood the test of time. The experi¬ 
mental vagaries of the latest and the most 
modern creators of shapes and colours are 
seldom of any lasting value. Such novelties 
should be avoided when the general public 
and succeeding generations of men and 
women would be the recipients of the ‘joy 
for ever’ that the art effort would evoke. 

Rabindranath was the creator of great 


literature, music and art. His thoughts and 
his ideals in all fields of human life have 
been a source of inspiration to the nations 
of the world. A memorial theatre named 
after this superman should never have been 
allowed to be used for the projection of 
common types of affectations. Rabindranath 
was vast and profound in his soul. His 
grandeur and his depth of emotion cannot be 
symbolised by showy and colourful excesses 
of the sign painter’s art. The West Bengal 
Government could have secured the servi¬ 
ces of competent men to design this theatre. 
The men they commissioned to carry out 
this nationally important work failed to 
produce the cfl'ect of serene magnificience 
that was Rabindranath Tagore. The Chief 
Minister of West Bengal and his able Cabi¬ 
net colleagues have a responsibility to the 
people of Bengal which includes the conser¬ 
vation of the purity of standards and ideals. 
They have, however, failed to conserve our 
established standards and ideals in the field 
of civilisation, culture, arts and crafts in 
many cases, in spite of the control they 
exercise over text books, radio programmes, 
press propaganda and public works of 
various kinds. This has happened because 
of their easy acceptance of the opinions 
and suggestions of favourite time servers. 
Until and unless the ministers give up their 
practice of encouraging and sponsoring in- 
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competent persons, the good name of the 
Government will inevitably suffer. We do 
not know how the Government can rectify 
the unseemly facade of Rabindra Smarani. 

They must do this to retrieve the fair 
name of Bengal where Rabindranath was 
born. The Rabindra Smarani does not in 
any manner appear to symbolise Bengal, 
the land which the Poet loved. Cubism, 
impressionism or surrealistic extravaganza 
do not rouse any visions of Sonar Bangla or 
Vasundhara. Nor do such examples of 
striking commercial art express the aesthe¬ 
tic or philoisophical genius of Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Ceiu^'iiary of Gukhalu 

Uopui Krisiuia uokhale was a superb 
example ol .sell-uenying pairiousni. n. man 
01 i\ire inieileclual ana practical abilivy ne 
could nave amas.sed a vast lortune, become 
the ruler oi millions or carried out great 
projects successfully, it ius mind got inte¬ 
rested in such achievements. But Ins heart 
went out to the ignorant and poverty- 
stricken masses of India and he worked hard 
all his life to make their lot happier. He 
and his friends lived a rigidly austere life 
on a few rupees a month and the service 
rendered by them was incalculably great in 
so far as it set a standard for social, edu¬ 
cational and economic reform for the whole 
of India during the years when the nation 
was going forward to achieve its newer and 
greater objectives. Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
was one of those handful of men who put 
India on the path of progress without mak¬ 
ing any commotion or creating upheavals. 
He belonged to a class of nation builders 
who had quality, ability, sincerity, unflinch¬ 
ing devotion to duty and great courage. 
These men were not careerist politicians ; 
rather, they sacrificed their careers for the 
good of suffering humanity. That class of 
men fulfilled their destiny by a selfless 
attachment to a noble cause. Their 
example is not emulated by the politicians 


of to-day. But they have given us the 
standards by which we judge human great¬ 
ness. Gopal Krishna Gokhale was great 
by virtue of his noble actions and spirit of 
service. 

Ramananda Centenary 

The centenary year of the birih of 
Ramananda Chatterjee ends in May 1966. 
He was a nation-builder who worked for 
the nation’s honour, ethical standing, 
health, wealth and progress through the 
various journals that ho edited and publish¬ 
ed during a period of more than fifty years. 
In his time he commanded the attention of 
all important people of India and of the 
India-conscious sections of humanity in 
other lands. He was a lighter for freedom 
and he helped to shake the foundations of 
imperialism in his own way and with his 
own weapons. His contributions lo our 
struggle for independence were admitted in 
those days by all Indian leaders. 

Nandalal Bosu 

The death of Nandalal Bose removes a 
giant from the world of art. He drew 
inspiration from the classical art of India 
as found in her temples, viharas, stqpas 
and gumphas. He also proved his eclectic 
genius by his rcvivalistic work in the 
Moghul, Rajput, Persian or the South- 
East Asian and P’ar Eastern styles. lie had 
the rare ability to absorb the emotions of 
the ancient masters and to bring out with 
his own brush what he felt and visualised 
in form and colour when his mind picked 
up the aesthetic rythm of the past. Ajanta, 
Bagh, Sigiriya, Ellora, Elephanta, Maha- 
ballipuram. Boro iBtjdur. Sanchi, Nalanda, 
all assumed a new life and richness of 
expression when Nandalal depicted scenes 
and incidents from the Puranas and the 
Jatakas. Rabindranath Tagore found in 
Nandalal an artist of rare ability and 
made him the head of the Kalabhavan at 
Santiniketan when it was set up. It may 
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be said that in the work of reviving the 
art inspination of the classical period 
Nandalal Bose was unique. He spent a 
long time in his youth in copying the 
Ajanfa frescoes, and his mastery of the 
technique of the artists of the cave paint¬ 
ings was so perfect that ho could not only 
reproduce entire panels «nd walls fault¬ 
lessly, but also compose new art patterns 
and forms in the style of the old masters, 
lie painted many pictures in miniature and 
when he visited Japan the artists of that 
country reproduced many of his miniatures 
in numerous colours by the hand-made 
wood cut process of which the Japanese are 
masters. Nandalal Bose’s representations of 
various subjects in the Japanese, Chinese 
or Persian styles proved his great ability 
to enter into the spirit of Ihe art conven- 
lions of other lands. 

During the period of its development 
the revivalistic school of Indian art of 
which Abanindnanath Tagore was the main 
nrop, made' use of the genuis of Nandalal 
Bose whenever classical styles, techniques 
and conventions were required to be re- 
expressed in now compositions. His mastery 
of these was supreme. The numerous artists 
who worked as his pupils at Santiniketan 
acquired from him something which made 
their art expression continuous with the 
aesthetic emotions of the artists of Pre- 
Muslim India. He ol.so excelled in the 
use of Moghul-Eajput styles of miniature 
painting. After the death of Abanindranath 
and Gaganendranath, Nandalal was the 
last of the glorious trio of the period of 
rebirth of Indian Art. They were our 
strongest connecting links with the glory 
that was India. They h-ad that intensive 
love land emotion for and that un¬ 
daunted will to acquire full know¬ 
ledge of the technique, style and con¬ 
ventions developed by the masters of the 
classical and mediaeval periods of Indian 
art. Nandalal Bose was a great crafts¬ 
man who could have adopted any style of 


painting of any country or period. But he 
was no seeker after publicity ,or popu¬ 
larity. He was, in his mind and soul, steep¬ 
ed in that great current of aesthetic feeling 
which began to flow strongly in the fourth 
century B.C. and continued to remain 
forcefully in flood with its powerful tribu¬ 
taries for over two thousand years. There 
are no great courts, princes or priestly 
bodies now to keep things in motion with 
any strength. Great thinkers, philosophers 
or inspired leaders of society who realise 
what constitutes true glory for the nation, 
are becoming rare and almost extinct. Those 
who are utter automatons are progressively 
replacing the truly wise. This is a sign of 
the ago of automatic machinery. Art and 
press button type of progress are not com¬ 
patible and capable of clashless co-exis- 
tonce. For those reasons Nandalal Bose re¬ 
tired from any active participation in 
modern public life. He found peace and 
happiness in Ashram life in Santi- 
niketon and he found satisfaction in teach¬ 
ing a few sincere and emotionally true 
pupils, rather than seek uprorious fame in 
the cities of India and other countries. He 
could have been a widely advertised hero 
in the world of art; but he preferred his 
.spiritually stable seclusion. 

His other intere.sls were in literature, 
mu.sic, dance and good living. Those who 
have known Nandalal Bo.se will remember 
him as a perfect gentleman who disciplined 
his thoughts and omotion.s in the manner 
of the sages of India. His devotion to art 
had the purity and intensity of religious 
faith. India with her seething pettinesses 
has almost forgotten to show reverence to 
her really groat men. But that oan never 
create newer values for our judement of 
true greatness. The memor'v of Nandalal 
Bose will remain for ever luminous. 

The Government and tbe People 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s appeal 
to the people of India to cooperate with the 





Government brings home to us the fact that 
the people and the Government or the 
Governments, are separate entitle^' which 
require to be drawn closer together to 
achievlc certain economic ends which are 
democratic and socialistic. A student of 
politics and political organisations would 
think that in a democracy which worked for 
socialistic purposes, the government should 
be, by its very nature, a creation of the 
peoples’ will and, therefore, very closely 
linked up with the peoples’ wishes ond 
desires. But, in India, apparently, various 
political parties come between the people 
and the Government and, also the Govern¬ 
ment servants, have their own ways of 
achieving their own obiectives, which unfor¬ 
tunately assume the size of vested interests 
quite frequently ; and so the people and 
the Government are estranged. The political 
parties do their best to act as shadow 
governments and thereby make the estrange¬ 
ment worse. In fact, the government in a 
democratic and socialistic country should 
not have any separate structure or pattern 
of wishes and aspirations from what the 
majority of the people have. But in a 
country with a long history of imperialistic 
rule, the government cannot easily sjhake 
off its didactic ways and the habit of issu¬ 
ing orders ; so that even when democracy 
and socialism take deep roots in the land, 
the government continues to function as an 
autocracy. The only difference that one 
notices is in the greater importance that 
political party leaders assume in influencing 
deci'saons made by government, and, thus, 
form a new cadre of privileged persons. 

It is therefore quite obvious that if the 
Prime Minister of India desires a more 
intensive collaboration between the people 
of India and the numerous governmental 
organisations which issue orders, nermits, 
licences and so forth, she must then 
arrange to curb the activities of various 
■persons and groups which interfere with 
the smooth working of democracy and 
socialism. The forces of democracy 


demand that the peoples’ representatives 
should carry out the will of the voters and 
not the dictates of the agents of political 
parties. This can never be achieved in 
full; but in our country this is not achieved 
at all, and the Prime Minister may try to 
remove the go-betweens who stand 
between the people and the government. 
Socialism requires that the intereisits of 
the people at large should not be made to 
yield to other interests. In our pattern of 
socialism, the peoples’ interests are only an 
abstract creed which the high priests of 
government recite in order to give a cover 
to their real intentions. 

A Daring and Great Swimmer 

The crossing of that narrow part of the 
Indian Ocean which separates Ceylon from 
India, has been one of the greatest incidents 
in the epic Ramayana composed by the sage 
poet Valmiki. The Rakshasha or demon 
kingdom of the Ten-headed King Ravana 
thrived in Sinhala or Ceylon and that bit 
of turbulent sea acted as its bastion. But 
Hanumana jumped across it to survey the 
enemy’s territory. After this Ramachandra 
arranged to throw a bridge across and bis 
groat army invaded Ceylon. But no one 
ever swam across that sea, now called the 
Palk Strait, before or after the dav of the 
Ramayana. Mihir Sen, a young Barrister 
from Calcutta, who is the first Indian to 
swim across the English Channel, under¬ 
took this near impossible task of crossing 
the Palk Strait bv non stop swimming very 
recently and completed it successfully. His 
great feat of swimming is also a great 
niece of exploration and a daring adventure 
in so far as the Palk Strait has manv un¬ 
known perils. Sharks, (black poisonous 
snakes and shark eatinP B-arracuda infest 
the waters of this sea. which has unknown 
current.s. rocks and little gales of wind that 
Mow sudd»nlv from evmrv point of the 
comnass. Shins a^mid this sea as far as 
they can and smaller craft venture into it 



warily and with trepidation. Mihir Sen 
swam strongly and well but he was drawn 
off course by strong currents many times 
as it was high tide of a fullmoon day and 
he had to be in the water for twenty-six 
hours suffering from heat and exposure 
before he landed on the shore of India. His 
protection crew, provided by the Indian 
Navy, who travelled in boats, had to shoot 
snakes to save his life and to chase off 
sharks and other denizens of the Palk 
Strait to make his swimming less perilous. 
His swimming therefore was as adventurous 
as walking through a long stretch of beast 
ridden jungle or wading through snake in¬ 
fested swamps , over and above being a very 
difficult physical feat of tenacity and endu¬ 
rance. All glory to Mihir Sen the first man 
to swim the Palk Strait! 

Food And Population 

There must be a clear and precise con¬ 
nection between the sum total of food sup¬ 
plies and the population of a country. Unless 
one understands how much food a person 
consumes on an average every year one can 
never say anything accurately abou"' 
national food requirements. In India in 
the cities we are told that the average man 
or woman requires 2 kgs of cereals per head 
per week. Children, we are told, require 
about half of that. Anybody who conks 
rice or makes chapatis for household con¬ 
sumption would immediately sav that these 
figures are not at all correct. The avora<ie 
man or woman must get about 16 ozs. of rice 
or atta per day to satisfy the food reauire- 
ment of a grown un person. Childr'en 
above the age group 0—5 may need very 
nearly the same quantity of cereals. How 
much milk, fish, meat, eegs, yesetables', 
fruits, oils and fats etc. etc. are renuired 
over and aboye the basic cereals is anybody’s 
"uess. The quanta are entirely dependent 
npon the purchasinc power of the con¬ 
sumers. National per capita income beinff 
3n an average below the bare minimum of 


subsistence leyel, we may assume that the 
food requirements of the average Indian are 
satisfied almost entirely by the consumption 
of cereals. Scraps of other things are eaten 
as flavouring only. That being so and the 
fact that 75}80 million tons of foodgrains 
are not considered enough for a population 
of 450 million persons, although 75 millions 
can be divided among 450 million per¬ 
sons at one pound per head per day 
without any shortage in 365 days; one 
would take it that the people of India do 
require 16 ozs. cereals or more per day to 
eat and live. Then, why have our govern¬ 
ments assumed that our food requirements 
are about four and half pounds per week 
and not seven pounds ? Do they not know 
that this assumption is the root cause of all 
black market transactions ? They should 
al.so realise that if the black market did not 
exist procurement of foodgrains should be¬ 
come cheaper and easier. It would not then 
be necessary for our governments to 
attempt to buy foodgrains from the 
cultivators more or loss by force and at 
below market prices. Government should 
change their policy by increasing the ration- 
quanta of foodgrains by 50'’?' and bv buy¬ 
ing fooderains at a price that will be 
considered profitable by the cultivators. 
The existing policy of half-starvation 
rations and low price commandeering of 
theoretical surplus stocks fPom cultivators 
cannot ever work satisfactorilv. In Great 
Britain after the Second World War. thev 
rationed bread, butter, meat, milk. suPar, 
chocolate, clothes, eeps, oranges cookint* 
fate etc. and the quanta supplied were 
.‘juffeient in a clearlv realistic manner. 
There was no black market' and no haggling 
over prices paid for local products. 

We have said before this that if proper 
prices were offered to the cultivators for 
the cereals that they grew there would 
have been no difficulty in procuring food 
grains within the country. If also the ration¬ 
ing had been planned to give a quantum of 
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ccreals to people which satisfied their food 
requirement and proper arrangements had 
been made to procure the necessary quanta 
of cereals «t a fair price, the black market 
would not have flourished in the rationed 
areas. Even now with all kinds of plansi for 
growing more food, if realities of the fields 
of food growing and food consumption 
continued to be ignored, and autocratic 
assumptions and unenlightened guess work 
determined supplies and prices, there 
would be ample scope for upsetting the food 
carts' all over the country by pen-sons who 
suffered from lack of proper food supplie.s 
end from expropriation of stocks at snatch 
awey prices. While, therefore, people plann¬ 
ed for the future, facts should be properly 
ascertained, so that the Government did 
not fail to achieve its objectives in spi‘c of 
all efforts and expenses. 

JungSle Law and Civilisation 

Matlsanyaya or fish-law is the right of 
the big follows to eat up the small ones. 
The Sanskrit word is also synonymous with 
autocracy, might-is-right and .jungle law. 
The Chinese are believers in matsnnyaya 
and the Pakistanis, though neither so big 
nor so strong, also try to emulate their big 
brother. The leaders of Pakistan also 
suffer from a banditry and marauding 
complex which, they think, is a hang-over 
from their “ancestors” the Moghuls. Why 
the Pakistanis only try to revive the spirit 
of Aunangzeb and not of Akbar is) a ques¬ 
tion which they will not answer. They also 
do not try to seek inspiration from 
Jehangir or Shahjahan in so far as those 
great Moghuls were great buildersi and 
patrons of art. The idea that Timur was 
only a super bandit and therefore, Paki.stan 
should engage in Timur-like acts of un¬ 
provoked aggresiflon against neighbouring 
states, is also Pakistani. That Timur built 
great cities too and encouraged intellectual 
activities perhaph would not appeal to the 
false Tiinurs of To-day. We cannot say 


that we Indians have not taken any lessons 
from the Pakistani worshippers of brute 
force. There are many Indians now in the 
big cities of the country who believe that 
a show of force is the best and most 
convincing argument. 

There are small groups of Indians scat¬ 
tered over the country who are addicted to 
self-willed acts of violence, miscalled fight¬ 
ing for freedom or for human rightSi These 
.small groups are often encouraged by the 
soft pedalling that our high level political 
leaders like to indulge in on account of their 
Gandhi or Nehru complex. That the whole 
of India is one State and that all the big 
and small racial, linguistic and communal 
bodies are only integral parts of a great 
human complex, that is India; is often for¬ 
gotten by our leaders. These same leaders 
and their immediate fore-runners injured 
the solidarity of India by creating racial- 
linguistic states dining the earlv years of 
independence. Today they are going further 
by .subdividing these states and even by re¬ 
ceiving rebels in audience, as if they were 
ambassadors of independent sovereign 
stales. There is a queer mixture of ethics, 
sentimental idealism and statecraft in these 
peculiar meeting.'! between heads of govern¬ 
ments and persons .guilty of crimes against 
the State. Whether they are so-called 
“leftist” agitators or persons who have 
declared “war” on India , they arc, .strictly 
speaking, law breakers of the worst type. 
The State should not give special hearings 
to these people. 

Pan-Islamisin in 1966 

Mahomedanism as a religious organisa¬ 
tion is comparable with Chri'sitianity. There 
have been and can be religious wars and 
strife within the fold as there can be Cru¬ 
sades end Zihads between “believers” and 
“non-believers.” As a matter of fact, some 
years ago thei’e were mass killings in 
Lahore when Mahomedans of two separate 
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large numbers of a minprity-cult of Maho- 
mecians were killed by majority orthodox 
groups; and then the Pakis(tan Government 
iroops shot down the attackers by the 
thousand. The to^tal death roll was very 
high and ran into lens of thousands). In 
Arabia, for long centuries, Mahomedans 
have fought one another and one may 
easily say that of all the Mahomedans who 
have lost their livesj in battles, the majority 
died of injuries inflicted by fellow Mahome¬ 
dans. It would therefore be incorrect to 
assume that there is a great brotherhood of 
Mahomedans which can develop into a 
powerful political body as visualised by 
dreamers of Pan-Islamism. The King of 
Saudi Arabia, therefore, will not achieve 
much by seeking the friendship of Ayub 
Khan or of Chinese Muslims. There arc 
Russian Muslims too and between them 
and the Chinese Muslims the Red Star 
:.hincs brighter than the Islamic crescent. 
As things are, the followers of Mahomedan- 
j.sm in Arabia are in a weak position, with 
all the Communist Muslims of adjoining 
areas. Pakistan is sold to two groups of 
non-believers some of whom are Cliristians 
and others are non-religious. In the cir¬ 
cumstances the hopes of building up a great 
I\an-klamic hegemony are very remote. 
Nor is it necessary in 1966. In 1947 Paki¬ 
stan was created by Christians supported 
by 0 majority group of Hindus. When, 
after the First World War, Arabia 
was recast after the dcsijLruction of the 
Turkish Empire, the political projects were 
carried out by Christians too. If any people 
have rendered assistance to Mahomedan 
groups in the near eastern, Malayasian and 
other regions, one has to admit that they 
have never been Muslims. In the circum¬ 
stances religious separatism can only 
injure Muslims everywhere in (he world. 
As India has several million Mahomedans, 
we have a right to say W'hat is good for 
these fellow Indians. And we say Pan- 
Islamism is a totally useless idea and highly 
injurious to Musalmans, 


State Control o£ Thoughts and Feelings 

inielleCiU'afiy and. culturally, govern¬ 
ments oi dilterent nations ot moaern times 
nave seiuom succeeued in proviaing mspu'a- 
lion co tne people. Itiey have triea to 
nationalise art, literature, drama and 
music in totalitarian states, but their 
success has been iimiteu by the cultural 
emmence attained by the ruling men and 
women from time to time. Politically 
imporiant persons are very rarely promi¬ 
nent in the intellectual, artistic or literary 
spheres. So that, when governments try 
to take a hand in matters cultural, they do 
not get any useful results. The Govern¬ 
mental departments may even destroy the 
very roots of culture or proper education 
by heavy handed interference or by 
favouritism’ of a wrong kind. We there¬ 
fore view with apprehension all attempts 
made by the central or state government 
departments in India, to revive the glory 
of India in the field of civilisation and 
culture. Government control of art and 
culture has already cast a shadow by means 
of radio broadcasts. In other spheres 
where ofllcial hands have touched things, 
there have been much damage done and 
little compensatory growth or development. 
The state should therefore restrict itself to 
administration, defence, public works, 
communications, medical aid to the people, 
social security, posts, and telecommunica¬ 
tions and similar services. They should 
leave the mind and the soul of the people 
free. In olden days, when we had the 
golden ages of civilisation in many lands, 
the kings and the aristocrats were the 
patrons of true wisdom, learning and the 
arts. They were, themselves, quite often, 
highly cultured persons who could discri¬ 
minate and choose rightly for the progress 
of civilisation. To-day in democracies of 
various sorts, the leaders of the people are 
of a different type. One cannot entrust 
them with a nation’s civilisation, so to 
speak. Those who cannot catch thieves or 
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run trains on time can hardly be expected eggs, meat, milk and fish can be gauged by 


to detect imposters in the intellectual- 
cultural sphere. So imposture thrives and 
true merit dries up when political 
leaders take charge of cultural institutions. 

Need of Nourishing Food 

We have discussed the food require¬ 
ments of the people of India at length from 
time to time and have shown how the 
cereals supplied through rationing are in¬ 
sufficient. If we go into further details of 
dietetics we shall find that India’s food sup¬ 
plies are unbalanced, lacking in qualities 
giving full nourishment and short in calory 
content. If therefore the Government go 
after production of more food they should 
arrange to fill the nation’s nc'eds for food in 
a scientific manner and not by following 
the simple rules of elementary arithmatic. 
This is what they are doing when they talk 
of producing 125 million tons of cereals by 
1971 A.D. or some such date. For feeding 
the people of India mainly on cereals is 
hardly a scientifically tenable dietetic 
arrangement. A proper diet should have 
balanced quantities of carbohydrates, 
proteins, fats, salts, vitamins etc. and not 
merely pots full of boiled rice or quantities 
of chapatis. These give very little pro¬ 
tein and are mainly sources of carbo¬ 
hydrates only. 

If therefore large areas of virgin soil 
are brought under cultivation in India 
through irrigation, tractor ploughing and 
artificial manuring, a good deal of such 
efforts should be devoted to the production 
of fodder in order to increase the supply of 
milk and milk products as well as meat 
through a high pressure program of cattle 
breeding, sheep and goat farming ; along 
with poultry farming and fish culture. The 
relative unsatisfied demand for poultry, 


comparing the prices of these thin^ as 
prevailing in 1939 and now. In most cases 
the prices have gone up by six to ten times ; 
that is, in excess of the general rise in the 
prices of all consumer goods. In the circum¬ 
stances the production of milk, eggs, meat, 
fish etc., should be doubled or trebled in 
ten years, so that the people of India can 
■eat and grow strong and not remain under¬ 
nourished and emaciated as they are now. 
Much land that is unsuitable for growing 
paddy or wheat can grow clover or alfalfa 
and thus help in the breeding of cattle and 
other live stock. Chicken, duck, fish etc. can 
be produced in larger numbers by develop¬ 
ing ponds and reservoirs as well as by aid¬ 
ing villagers to carry on poultry farming. 
The main idea is a change of outlook in 
those who discuss and arrange food for the 
millions of under-fed and ill nourished 
Indians. Many of the plain living and high 
thinking V.I.P.s of India have no practical 
knowledge of or ideas relating to the physi¬ 
cal growth and development of the human 
body. It is nevertheless a fact that econo¬ 
mic, military and intellectual development 
of the country depends largely on the qua¬ 
lity of the bodies that the people of the 
country possess. It is therefore very neces¬ 
sary to supplement the cereal diet of 
Indians by proteins, fats etc., in an ade¬ 
quate manner. That the feverish haste 
with which more cereals are being grown 
will not s-atisfy the dietetic needs of India, 
is quite obvious and an established fact of 
science. So, we would bring it to the notice 
of the powers that be that India should get 
more milk, milk products, fats, meat, 
poultry, eggs, fish etc. along with increas¬ 
ed quantities of rice and atta. A properly 
nourished and physically fit race of humans 
cannot be developed by eating cereals only 
in enormous quantities. 



CRISIS OF CIVILIZATION 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Today I rompletp eighty years of iny life. As 
I look back on ibe vast stretch of years that lie 
behind me and see in clear perspective the history 
of my early development, I am struck by the 
change that has taken place both in my own atti¬ 
tude and in the psychology of my countrymen - 
a change that carries within it a cause of profound 
tragedy. 

Our diiecf contact with the larger world of 
men was linked np with the contemjKirary history 
of the English people whom we came to know in 
those early days. It was niainly through their 
mighty literatun' that we formed our ideas with 
regard to these e.cwcomers to our Indian shores. 
In th<tse days the type of learning that was served 
out to us was neither plentiful nor diverse, nor 
was the spirit of scientific enquiiy very much 
in evidence. Thus their scope being strictly limit¬ 
ed, the educated of those days had recourse to 
English language and liteialure. Their days and 
nights wc'ie eloquent with the stately declama¬ 
tions of Burke, with Macaulay's long rolling sen¬ 
tences ; discussion centred tq)on Shakespeare’s 
drama and Byron’s poctrv and above all upon 
the large-hearted liberalism of the nineteenth 
century English politics. 

At the lime though lenlalivc attempts were, 
being made to gain our national itulei)cnden(‘e, at 
heart we had not lost faith in the genciositv of 
the English race. This belief was so firmly rooted 
in the sentiments of our leaders as to load them 
to hope that the victor would of his own grace 
pave the path of freedom for the vanquished. 
This belief was based upon the fact that England 
at the time provided a shelter to all those who 
had to flee from persecution in their own country. 
Political martyrs who had suffered for the honour 
of their people were accorded unreserved wel¬ 
come at the hands of the English. I had been 
impressed by this evidence of liberal humanity in 
the character of the English and thus I was led 
to set them on the pedestal of my highest pride. 
About this time, while as a boy in England, I 


bad the oj)porlunity of listening to the speeches 
of John Bright both in and outside Parliament. 
'I’lip laige-hcarled radical liberalism of those 
.spcccliof; overdowing all narrow national bounds; 
had made so deep an impression on my mind that 
something of it lingers even today, even in these 
days of graceless disillusionment. 

fiulaiiily that -pirit of abject dependence 
upon the cliatily of our lulers was no matter for 
|)iiilc. VUiai was rcmarkahle, however, was the 
wiiolclicaitcd way in which we gave our recogni¬ 
tion to liuman greatness cvi'n when it revealed it¬ 
self in ihe foreigners. The best and noblest gifts 
of liumanily cannot he the monopoly of a parti¬ 
cular race or country ; its scope may not be 
li/nited nor may it he regarded as the miser’s 
lu)ard buried underground. 'I’hat is why 
English literature which nourished our minds in 
th(' past, does ev('n now convey its deep re¬ 
sonance to the recesses of our heart. 

It is difficult to find a suitable Bengali 
equivalent for the English word ‘Civilization’. 
That ])liasc of civilization with which w'e were 
familiar in this country has been called by 
Mann, ‘.Sflr/rtc/mr' (lit. proper conduct), that 
is the conduct prescribed by the tradition of the 
race. Narrow in themselves these time- 
honoured social conventions oiiginafed and 
held good in a circumscribed geographical 
aica. in that strip of land. Ihahniavarta by name, 
bound on either side by the riveus Sarastvali and 
Diisailvuti. riiat is how a pharisaic formalism 
gradually got the upper hand of free thought and 
the ideal of ‘poper conduct’ which' Manu found 
established In firahmavarta steadily degenerated- 
into socialized tyranny. 

During my boyhood days the attitude of the 
cultured and educated section of Bengal, matured 
on English learning, was charged with a feeling 
of revolt against these rigid regulations of 
society. A perusal of what Rajnarain Bose 
has written describing the ways of the educated 
gentry of those days will amply bear out 
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whal I have said just now. In place of these 
set codes of conduct we accepted the ideal of 
‘civilization’ as represented by the Enfrlish term. 

In our own family this change of spirit 
was welcomed for the sake of its sheer rational 
and moral force and its influence was felt in 
every sphere of our life. Born in that atmos¬ 
phere which was moreover coloured by our 
intuitive bias for literature, I had naturally set 
the English on the throne of my heart. Thus 
passed the first chapters of my life. Then came 
the parting of wa)s, accompanied with a pain¬ 
ful feeling of disillusion, when I began increas¬ 
ingly to discover how easily those who a<;ccpted 
the highest truths of civilization disowned them 
with imjiunity whenever ijucslions of national 
self-interest were involved. 

There eaiue a time when perforce I had to 
snatch myself away from the mere appreciation 
of literature. As I emerged into the stark light 
of bare facts, the sight of the dire poverty of 
the Indian masses rent my hcait. Rudely 
shaken out of my dreams, I began to realise that 
perhaps in no other modern slate had tlntre been 
such hopeless dearth of the most elementary needs 
of existence. And yet it was this country whose 
resources had fed for so long the wealth and 
magnificence of the British people. While 1 
was lost in the contemplation of the great world 
of civilization, I could necer have remotely 
imagined that the great ideals of humanity would 
end in such ru'hless travesty. But today stares 
me in the face a glaring example of it in the 
utter and contemptuous indifference of a so- 
called civilized race to the well-being of crores 
of Indian people. 

That mastery over the machine, by which 
the British have consolidated their sovereignty 
over their vast empire, has been kept a scaled 
hook, to which due access has been denied to 
this helpless country. And all the time before 
our very eyes Japan has been transforming 
herself into a mighty and prosperous nation. I 
have seen with my own eyes the admirable use 
to which Japan has put in her own country 
the fruits of this progress. I have also been 
privileged to witness, while in Moscow, the un¬ 
sparing energy with which Russia has tried to 
fight disease and illiteracy, and has succeeded in 
steadily liquidating ignorance and poverty, 
v^ing off the humiliation from the face of a 


vast continent. Her civilization is free from 
all invidious distinction between one class and 
another, between one sect and another. The 
rapid and astounding progress achieved by her 
made me happy and jealous at the same time. 
One aspect of the Soviet administration which 
particularly pleased me was that it provided no 
scopie for unseemly conflict of religious difference 
nor set one community against another by un¬ 
balanced distribution of political favours. That 
I consider a truly civilized administration 
which impartially serves the common interests of 
the people. 

Wliile oilier imperialist powers sacrifice the 
welfare of the subject races to their own national 
greed, in the U.S.S.R. 1 found a genuine 
attempt being made to harmonise the interests 
of the various nalionaliticr. that are scattered 
over its vast area. I saw peoples and tiibes 
who only the other day were nomadic savages 
being eiieouraged, and indeed trained, to freely 
avail themselves ol the benefits of civilization. 
•Enormous sutirs are being spent on their educa¬ 
tion to expedite the process. When I sec else¬ 
where some two hundred nalioualilies- -which 
only a few years ago were at vastly different 
":(agcs ol development—marching ahead in 
peaceful progress and amity, and when I look 
about my own country and see a very highly 
evolved and intellectual people drifting into the 
disordei of barbarism. I cannot help conlra.sting 
the two systems of governments, one based on 
cooperation, the other on exploitation, which have 
made such contrary conditions possible. 

I lave also seen Iran, newly awakened to 
a sense of national self-sulficiency attempting to 
fulfil her own destiny, freed from the deadly 
grinding stones of the two European powers. 
During my recent visit to that country I 
discovered to my delight that Zoroastrians who 
once suffered from fanatical hatred of the major 
community and whose rights had been curtailed 
by the ruling power, were now free from this 
agelong repression, and that civilized life had 
began its career over the happy' land. It is 
significant that Iran’s good fortune dates from 
the day when she finally disentangled herself 
from the meshes of European diplomacy. With 
ipll my heart I wish Iran well. 

Turning to the neighbouring Kingdom of, 
Afghanistan I find that though there is 



room for improvement in the field of education 
and social development, yet she is fortunate in 
that she can look forward to unending progress ; 
for, none of the European powers, boastful of 
their civilization; . has yet succeeded in over¬ 
whelming and crushing her possibilities. 

Thus while these other countries were march¬ 
ing ahead, India, smothered under the dead 
weight of British administration, lay static in her 
utter helplessness. Another great and ancient civi¬ 
lization for whose recent tragic history the Bri¬ 
tish cannot disclaim resimnsibility is China. To 
scr\c their own national profit the British first 
doped her people with opium and then appro- 
jtiiated a poriion of her territory. As the 
world was ahou! to forget the memory of this out¬ 
rage, we were painfully surprised by another 
event. While Japan was (juietly devouring North 
China her act of wanton aggression was ignored 
as a minor incident hy the veterans of British 
diplomacy . We have also witnessed from this 
•li-tanee how actively the British statesmen 
acquiesced in the destruction of the Spanish Re¬ 
public. 

Oil the other hand, we also noted with ad¬ 
miration how a hand of valiant Englishmen laid 
down their lives for Spain. Even though the Ivng- 
lish had not ar lused them.selvos sutfirienlly to 
their sense of lesponsihility towards ('.hiiia in the 
Far f]as|. jn their own iinniedialc neighbourhood 
they (lid not hesitate to sacrifice ihomsclvcs 
to the caiKse of freedom. Such acts of hcroi-sm re¬ 
minded me over again of the true English spirit to 
which in those early days I had given my full 
faith, and made me wonder how imperialist greed 
could bring about so ugly a transformation in the 
character of so great a race. 

Such is the tragic tale of the gradual loss of 
my faith in the claims of the European nations to 
civilization. In India our misfortune of being 
governftd l>y a foreign race is daily driven home 
to us not only in the callous neglect of such mini¬ 
mum necessities of life as adequate provision for 
food, clothing, educational and mc^dical facilities 
for the people, hut in an even unhappier form in 
the way the people have been divided among 
themselves. The pity of it is that the blame is laid 
at the door of our own society. So frightful a cul¬ 
mination of the history of our people could never 
have been possible, but for the encouragement it 


has received from secret influences emanating itoniy 
high places. 

One cannot believe that Indians are in any,' 
way inferior to the Japanese in intellectual capa-,, 
city. The most effective difference is that whereas ' 
India lies at the mercy of the British, Japan has ^ 
been spared the shadow of alien domination. We,' 
know what we have been deprived of. 'Phal which , 
was truly best in their own civilization, the uphold¬ 
ing of the dignity of human relationship, has no 
place in the British administration of this coun¬ 
try. If in its pla('e they have established, with 
baton in hand, a reign of ‘law and order’^ in other 
words a policeman’s rule, such mockery of civili¬ 
zation tan claim no respert from us. It is the 
mission of civilization to bring unity among 
peo])|p and establish peace and harmony. But 
in unfoi'tunale India the social fabric is being 
rent into shreds by unseemly outbursts of hooli¬ 
ganism daily growing in intensity, right under 
the ven aegis of ‘law’ and order’. In India so 
long as no personal injury is inflieled upon any 
member of the ruling race this barbarism seems 
to Fm iis<-'urpd of perpetuity, making us ashamed to 
live under sueh an administration. 

And yet rny good fortune has often brought 
me into elo.se eonlaci with reallv large-hearted 
Englishmen Without the slightest hesitation I may 
say lha' the nobility of their character was with¬ 
out parallel—in no country or community have I 
come across such greatness of soul. Such exam¬ 
ples would not allow me wholly to lose faith in 
the race which (iroduccd them. I had tlie rare 
blessing of having Andrew'.s —a real Englishman, 
a real Christian and a true man- -for a very close 
friend. Today in the perspective of death his un¬ 
selfish and courageous magnanimity shines all the 
brighter. The whole of India remains indebted 
to him for innumerable acts of love and devotion. 
But personally speaking. 1 am especially beholden 
to him Itecause he helped me to retain in my old 
age that feeling of respect for the English race 
which in the past I was aliout to lose com¬ 
pletely. I count sueh Englishmen as Andrews not 
only as my personal and intimate friends but as 
friends of the whole human race. To have known 
them has Itecn to me a treasured privilege. It is 
my belief that such Englishmen will save British 
honour from shipwreck. At any rate if I had not 
known them, my despair at the prospect of west¬ 
ern civilization would bo unrelieved. 
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In the meanwhile the demon of barbarity has 
given lip all pretence and has emerged with un¬ 
concealed fangs, ready to tear up humanity in an 
orgy of devastation. From one end of the woild 
to the other the poisonous fumes of hatred darken 
the atmosphere, The spirit of violence which per¬ 
haps lav dormant in the jisychology of the West 
has at last roused itself and desecrates the spirit of 
Man. 

The wheels of Fate will some day compel the 
English to give up their Indian empire. But what 
kind of India will they leave behind, what stark 
misery? When the stream of their centuries’ ad¬ 
ministration runs diy at last, what a waste of mud 
and filth they will leave behind them ! I had at 
one lime believed that the springs of civilization 
would i.ssue out of the heart of Europe. But to¬ 
day when I am about to quit the w'orld that faith 
has gone bankrupt altogether. 

As I look around I see the crumbling ruins 


of a proud civilization strewn like a vast heap 
of futility. And yet I shall not commit the 
grievcous sin of losing faith in Man. I would 
rather look forward to the opening of a new 
chapter in his history after the cataclysm is over 
and the atmosjihcre rendered clean with the 
spirit of service and sacrifice. Perhaps that 
dawn will^come from this horizon, from the East 
where the Sun li'^es. A day will come when the 
spirit of unvanquislied Man will retrace his path 
of compiest, desjiite all hariiers. to win hack his 
lost Initnan heritage. 

Today we witness the perils w'hich attend on 
the insolence of might ; one day the full truth 
of what the sages have proclaimed shall he borne 
out : 

“By unrighleou.sness man prospers, gains 
what afi])cars desirable, conquers enemies, but 
perishes at the root.” 

{The Modt’ni Review for May. 1911) 


On the Sth of May next falls the day of the lO.'ith 
birthday anniv'crsary of the deathless spirit of the World 
Poet. Wo felt we could offer no more heartfelt homage 
to the Universal Man that Poet Tagore has been, than 
to reproduce his greatest testament to the future of 
humanity his agonisedcry Crisis ofCirih \a(ioti. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the clearing of the atmosphere after the “catacly¬ 
sm” of the last world war which he so ardently looked 
forward to, docs not appear to have been achieved and 
the atmosphere seems to have been growing increasingly 
oppressive with violence and hatred between nations 
and races. The British have no doubt reliii<iuished 
their empire over India in the meanwhile but the people 
of India do not appear to have found in this change in 
their national status that freedom from their age-long 
slavery of the soul for which their martyrs, had shed 
their heart’s blood. The Crisis still continues unabated. 
We feel this is just the time and the Poet's birthday 
anniversary just the occasion when a further study of 
this, virtually the Poet’s last testament, may be amply 
rewarding. 


Editor, The Modern Review. 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


RAMANANDA CHATTEfUEE 


Tlicre is no sinf^le word vvhirli can absolutely 
tles’iribe the myriad-minded Habindranalh Taf;ore 
of seemingly mulliple but really one and un¬ 
divided peerless personality. Poet, artist, sage, 
seer, thinker, pbilosopbi;r, knower and lover of 
man and the universe, loving servant of humanity 
-his passing has evoked paeans of piaise from 
eountless men and wonum in the motherland and 
abroad, irrespective of erecd, colour, caste, class, 
community and political paity. All diifcrences 
and discordant notes have been hushed in the 
reali.sed presence of this great unifier of spirit. 
There was, and there is, no one loved and 
adored bv more pci sons in the land he lived in 
and abroad tlnin he the beauty of whose inner 
being was fittingly matched but not suipassed by 
the beauty of his person. Ife was. and is king of 
our hearts. 

On the twenty-fifth of Baisakh of the Bengali 
Near, corresponding to the eighth of May. lUfl, 
Rabindranath Tagore completed eighty years of 
his life. He breathed his last on the 7th of 
August. I'Jll. Lives of eighty years long, though 
not common, are not exiremely rare either. But 
it is not the length of a life but its quality 
that 'leally matters. We read in the Yogo- 
Vasi.shtha ; 

Taravapi hi jivanli, jivau-'i mrijiopalishimth, 

Sa jivanii tnaiio yasyit munaiu na hi jivaiUi, 

“Plants also live, and birds and beasts live; 

But he lives (truly) whose mind lives by 

thinking.” 


Rabindranath Tagore’s life was eminently 
such a life of thought and of action in accordance 
in his thought. 

Ife loved his land and its peojilc as well as 
other lands and their peo])les. The death of such 
a person would have been considered a calamity 
at any time but at the pre'ent crisis in the world’s 
history his death in the full possession of his in¬ 
tellectual powers IS an irrepaiable and immeasur¬ 
able loss to all mankind. 

1 have all along looked upon him as an 
earnest ‘Sadhak’. He was not. however, an 
ascetic, though earlier in life he practised some 
austerities- -nor is he. of course, a lover of lu.xury. 
Hi-; ide.il of life is dilTerent. ‘Deliverance is not 
for me in renum iation.’ he has said in one of 
his poems. 

Deliv erance is not for me in renunciation. 
I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand 
bonds of delight. 

Thou ever pouiest for me the fresh 
dtanghl of ihy wine of vaiious colours and 
fiagiancp filling the eaithcn ves,sel to the brim. 

Mv vvoild will light its hundred different 
lamps with thy flames and place them before 
the altar of thy temple. 

No. I will never shut the doors of my 
senses. The delights of sight and In'aiing and 
touch will bear thy delight. 

Yes. i'll my illusions will burn into 
illumination of joy and all my desires ripen 
into fruits of love. [Gitaujali). 

The Modern Review for Scpteniher; 194-1 




K. N. 


The nineteenth and the first two decades 
of the following century have been both the 
most eventful and the most fruitful period 
in the history of the modern age in India. 
Beginning with Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who 
has been so aptly described by Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore as the “first great pathmaker 
of the modern century in India”, a brilliant 
galaxy of men—and women too—followed in 
the wake of the former’s footsteps, and 
whose combined efforts, in their aggregate, 
had helped to transport India from the dark 
unreason of a priest-ridden mcdiaevalism to 
the thresholds of a new age effulgent with 
the supremacy of the human reason as the 
ultimate determinant of all social and moral 
values. 

And thi.s, as Dr. Brojendra Nath Seal 
says, was the true meaning of progress m 
human history. With prophetic vision charac¬ 
teristic of the wide catholicity of his views 
and the invincible logic of his reasoning 
faculties, Ram Mohun realised(that if India 
were to be rescued from the static immobility 
of her sacerdotal traditionalism, she must b(' 
introduced to the more progressive and 
dynamic life of a wider world and fought 
for and achieved the introduction of English 
education. Subsequent events in the history 
of this unhappy country have incontestably 
proved how prophetic and realistic this 
vision had been. It was principally through 
India’s acquaintance with European social 
philosophy and political ideals gained 
through the medium of the English langu¬ 
age that the earlier aspirations towards a 
universal and integrated Indian nationhood 
first dawned upon the newly educated com¬ 
munities in this country and the whole of 
educated India was brought together upon 
a common platform. 

It was mainly through India’s increas¬ 
ingly closer acquaintance with the history, 
culture and progressive civilization of the 
West gained through the English language, 
that the country produced a brilliant galaxy 


of leaders whose leadership of men and 
society was founded on the bedrock of their 
wide-flung intellectual attainments and 
progressive social idealism than 
on any other traditional authority and whose 
achievements over a wide field of human 
activity have been one of the most distinctive 
features of the nineteenth century history 
of India. It was, veritably, a renaissance, 
a rebirth of the country from her age-long 
subservience to traditionalism into a 
pristine clime of freedom for the human 
reason and closely approximated, in more 
senses than one, to the period of ‘Illumina¬ 
tion’ in France which preceded the great 
French Revolution. 

It is a significant fact of history that 
the earlier generation of India’s intellectual 
leaders formulated their political doctrines 
upon a genuine admiration of nineteenth 
century British liberalism and the political 
and social institutions that reflected this 
liberalism. 

It was in this climate of hope and 
endeavour that Gopal Krishna Gokhale was 
born a hundred years ago in the obscure 
village of Kotluk in the Ratnagiri 
District in Bombay Presidency, the tradi¬ 
tional home of the Chitpavan Brahmins 
and the nursery of Maharashtra’s patriots. 
His early years were overcast by both 
tragedy and poverty,—Gokhale lost his 
father when he was only 13 years of age 
and, but for the generosity of his elder 
brother, would have been obliged to give up 
his studies. His scholastic career did not 
appear to have been anything out of the 
ordinary and his intellectual powers were 
only to be unfolded much later. During his 
early educational career a measure of 
uncertainty as regards his ultimate objec¬ 
tives would seem to be evident; he was 
known to have toyed, for a while, with the 
idea of sitting for the ICS and, later, joined 
the Engineering College in Bombay for a 
short few weeks. He also attended law 



classes for some time and might have 
eventually ended up as an advocate or a 
judge but for a step which he took in 
January 1885 while he was only 19 years of 
age and which was considered almost 
insane by his family, of joining the New 
English School in Poona—an institution 
founded and run by a band of young 
patriots who called themselves Indian 
Jesuits—as a teacher on the very paltry 
remunemtion of Rs. 35 per mensem. It 
were by Ihe example of such young leaders 
as Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Ganesh 
Agarkar that Gokhale was said to have 
been led to this decision and when the 
Deccan Education Society was founded next 
year—Gokhale was just 20 at the time—he 
joined as a life member and began to teach 
at the Fergusson College, Poona. 

His talents which had already begun to 
unfold themselves in the meanwhile could 
not, however, keep him confined to the 
class room, painstaking and popular as he 
was as a teacher. He had caught the eye 
of the great Mahadev Govinda Ranade and 
when he was barely 24, he joined the 
Sarvajanik Sabha, the premier political 
assoqiation of Western India, as its 
Secretary and the Editor of its Quarterly 
Journal. His apprenticeship with the 
Sarvajanik Sabha under Ranade’s tutelege 
which continued for thirteen long years 
until Ranade had passed away, helped to 
endow him with a masterly grasp of the 
current issues of Indian economics and 
politics and established him in the confi¬ 
dence and respect of the top Congress 
leadership of those days. It also inevitably 
drew him into occasional and, sometimes, 
even very bitter controversies like those 
over the Age of Consent Bill in 1891 and 
the Poona session of the Indian National 
Congress in 1895. In 1897 he was sent to 
London, mainly at the instance of Ranade 
to appear before the Royal Commission 
where with his solid core of mastery 
over details, his brilliant presentation of 
the Indian case, his sense of proportion, 


quick wit and fearless loyalty to principles, c' 
he made a great and lasting impression. 

Gokhale, ever a believer in constitu¬ 
tional methods, entered the Bombay 
Legislative CouncU 1899 and the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1901. Here it was 
that he could show off his talents to the 
best advantage and his first speech in the 
Imperial Council in March, 1902 on the 
Budget immediately marked him out as the 
most outstanding member of the House and 
came to be known, by popular approbation, 
as the leader of the Opposition. This was the 
more significant when one realises that in 
a House with a permanent majority of 
(British Officials and their nominees, presid¬ 
ed over by the Viceroy, the supreme head 
of the Executive, and with only about half 
a dozen non-official Indian members, mostly 
titled personages or those dependent upon 
the favours of Government, there were 
hardly any of the ingredients of which the 
Opposition is made in a parliamentary 
democracy. It is, perhaps, even more 
significant, that during the latter years of 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty, Gokhale’s charm and 
persuasive eloquence even enabled him to 
carry most of his Indian colleagues in the 
House with him and against the Govern¬ 
ment. Curzon, whose policies as Viceroy 
of India Gokhale had always assailed most 
strongly, paid such a high tribute to him 
when he told the House of Lords in 1915 
that he had ‘'never met a man of any 
nationality more gifted with parliamentary 
capacities. Mr. Gokhale would have obtain¬ 
ed a position of disctinction in any Parlia¬ 
ment in the world.” 

In December, 1903, Gokhale was elected 
Joint General Secretary of the Indian 
National Congress at its Madras session 
and, two years later, when he was only 39 
years old, he had the unique distinction of 
being nominated the youngest President 
of the Indian National Congress at its 
Benares session. Gokhale’s emergence, 
thus, as a national leader in 1905 coincided 
with the beginnings of a crisis in the Indian 
National Congress which eventually led to 
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the tragic schism in the Congress leader¬ 
ship at Surat in 1907. It also coincided 
with the return to power of the |British 
Liberal Party and the appointment of John 
MorJey as the Secretary of State for India. 
During the next three years, when the 
proposals for constitutional reforms in 
India remained on the anvil, Gokhale 
visited London several times and explained 
the Indian point of view to the Secretary 
of State. But on the final shape that the 
Minto-Morley reforms assumed Gokhale’s 
influence could not have been as great as 
it was supposed to have been at the time. 
It is, however, possible that but for 
Gokhale’s passionate endeavours in and 
outside the Council Chamber, the wheels 
of constitutional reforms might have come 
to a dead stop with the conflicting pressures 
that were then brought to bear upon 
Morley; the resistance of the India Oflce, 
the doubts and fears of a Conservative 
Viceroy and the dilatory and obstructive 
tactics of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
end last, but not the least, Morley's own 
liberal instincts. 

From 1910 onwards Gokhale continued 
to make his best efforts to work the Morley- 
Minto reforms as best as they could be in 
spite of the low ebb to which political life 
had been reduced by a variety of causes. 
He worked for the abolition of the inden¬ 
ture system in Natal, to provide both moral 
and financial support to Mahatmaji in his 
work for the Indian Community in S. 
Africa, for the extension of elementary 
education in the country and a variety of 
other public causes. In 1912 he was appoint¬ 
ed a member of the Islington Commission on 
public services and visited S. Africa later 
.in the year. In the final phase of the 
Indian struggle in S. Africa, Gokhale was 
acknowledged to have been Gandhi’s most 
resipected adviser as well as of Lord 
Hardinge, the Viceroy. His incessant 
labours for a wide variety of public causes 
combined with the toll that chronic diabetes 
usually takes of a man’s health, ultimately 
broke down his constitution and on 


February 19, 1915, at the comparatively 

early age of just about 49, Gokhale passed 
away to the great Beyond. 

One of the greatest achievements of 
Gokhale in the political field must be re¬ 
garded the inspiration which led him to the 
founding of the Servants of India Society. 
During the first two decades of its history, 
the Indian National Congress was able to 
get only a very few full-itime workers. It 
occurred to Gokhale that in a country where 
thousands turn their backs upon all kinds 
of personal ambition and material comfort 
and seek salvation of soul through re¬ 
nunciation, it should not be impossible to 
find recruits for an order of political 
sanyasis. When he wrote his preamble to 
the Servants of India Society, he said that 
‘■politics should be spiritualized.” An 
agnostic in his earlier years, Gokhale, 
surely, was not laying down a metaphysical 
proposition but was merely seeking to 
apply the spirit of religion, its spirit of 
devotion and renunciation, to a secular 
purpose. The crowning success of his 
endeavours in this field is reflected by the 
examples of not a few national leaders and 
statesman of outstanding repute, a V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, a Hriday Nath Kunzru, 
R. P. Paranjpye, N. M. Joshi and others, 
who have reflected many excellences in 
contemporary public life but what, perhaps, 
is far more important than these excellences, 
a fact which would appear to have a great 
relevance in current political life in India, 
an unfailing standard of character which 
has remained unrivalled in contemporary 
public life. Many of the problems that 
Gokhale grappled with in his own time 
may have lost their interest in the context 
of current conditions, but his rational, 
secular and scientific approach to Indian 
politics and economics, his faith in 
constitutional democracy and his complete 
freedom from any kind of social obscurant¬ 
ism would appear to have aesuired a new 
and fresh significance in the context of 
contemporary politics during the post- 
Independence era. 



WALT WHITMAN 

The National Bard or America 
2ur,FlKAU 


Walt Whitman is the most widely read and 
the most deeply discussed poet of America. Ilis 
first hook of poems, ‘Leaves of dross', 
created a comiiiolion in the literary woild. 

‘Raj^e, ridicule, and remotistiance delufjed 
the hook". So hold, so unconventional and so 
unahashed it was. that it shocked most of the 
critics. One called the hook a ‘Slop-hucket*. 
while another, to exJ1te^s his disjiusl, U'-cd the 
w'ord ‘Odoriferous’. The Boston Inlelhiitvnce 
described the j)oel as a ‘lunatic. ravins; in 
a pitiable delitium'. Kveti Ivvcniv \cais after 
its jxjhlicalion. the hook was banned in the 
ljs)s|on area foi ol)scenit) . Maik Van Doren, 
not loiif; afio. con.^ideicd it relaxed. llahl)V. un- 
cetfain of itself and a bore. Yet, this hook was 
hailed by no less a jierson than America’s 
“reatesi .savant of that lime. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Vt'hilman's position in American classics of 
world literature, has now Iveen universally 
accepted, alter a long battle extending over a 
centilry, 

In the development of modern poetry, 
perhaps no contemporary poet wielded so great 
an influence as Whitman did. About his 
international recognition, Abe Capek. the 
renowned Czech writer and critic says. ‘Demo¬ 
cratic poets in France, Cermaii). Spain. I.alin 
America, Soviet Union; China; Imlia; Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Turkey; writing in diverse languagt* 
and national tradition, have heralded Whitman 
as a forerunner, or reflected his influence in their 
work’. 

II 

Whitman's feeling was deep and intense, his 
outlook was revolutionary and his attitude 
defying. What he felt, he expressed without 
reserve and without caring for others’ sentiments 
and that is why he was so savagely condemned 
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by the literary conservatives, political die-harvls 
and orthodox churchmen. He was violently 
against Slavery in America. This is manifest 
in some of his poems, like Boston Ballad, Blood 
Money, The House Of Friends &e. The most 
profound experience of the poet s life is the 
Ameiican Civil War.--thal historical battle 
which raged between the right-thinking Americans 
of the northern states, who deprecated human 
boiidage, and the colour-prejudhed Southerners, 
headed b\ prosperous farmowners and capitalist 
cmplovers of the negro slaves, and in the poems, 
written during this period of civil war,—^known 
as the DKUM-TAP poems, his poetic style 
attained its full Idoom of maturity and in them, 
we see the flowering of the lyrical humanist 
Whitman. 

Whitman also composed a number of poems, 
in memorv of President Lincoln, in which he 
offered the mourning nation’s tribute to 
America’s gieatest son, wlio died a martyr to 
his noble ideal,—the abolition of slavery. 

One of the pieces of this group of i)oems is 
wall known and is simply unforgettable for its 
sad and tender melody,— 

~0 Captain ! My Captain! our fearful 
trip is done. 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the 
prize we .sought is w'on. 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the 
people all exulting, 

0 Captain ! My Captain ! rise up and hear 
the bells ; 

Rise up,—for you the flag is flung, for 

you the bugle trills, 

• •• ••• ••• 

For you they call, the swaying mass, the 

eager faces turning, 

«•* •** ••• 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still. 
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Wliitiiian was a true Am<*rican and 
passionately loved liis country. His patriotic 
fci-vour lias been expressed poignantly in the 
hymnic lines : 

Our measureless wealth, it is for thee, 
dear Mother ! 

We own it all.indissoluble in thee; 

...our chant.. .is for thee, the soul in 
thee-- 

electric, spiritual ! 

Our farms, inventions. crops, we own 
in thee ! Cities 

and Slates in thee ! Our freedom all in 
thee ! 

Our very lives in thee ! 

Ill 

Whitman, a cosmopolite. believed in the 
doctrine of universal brotherhood. His ‘SALVT 
AU MONDE', in which he writes ; 

‘Within me the latitude widens, longitude 
lengthens 

• •• ••• ••• 

Curiously the north and .south turn the 
axis ends. 

Within me is the longest day. the sun 
wheels in slanting rings. 

and in which he gives a long list of cities and 
tribes, inhabiting different parts of our globe, 
with whom he feels himself kindred, sounds a 
note of this great love of humanity. 

Whitman was a poet and at the same lime 
a libera! political thinker. 

In ‘EUROPE' he expresses his belief in the 
undoing fire of patriotism. The martyr dies, 
hut the fire of his soul does not die out. It 
catches {)oslerily. There is also a prophetic 
warning to the Ivranl. hoping to win by sheer 
brute force : 

Those inarl>rs that hung from gibbets, 

those hearts pierced by grey lead. 

Cold atid motionless as they seem, live 
elsewhere with undying vitality. 

They live in other yottng men, 0 Kings ! 
They live in l)rolhers again, ready to defy 
you— 


Not a grave of these slaughtered ones, 

But is growing the seed of freedom, 

in its turn to bear seed. 

Not a disembodied spirit can the weapons 
of tyrants let lose, 

But it stalks invisibly over the earth 
whispering.cautioning. 

IV 

Although Whitman’s lines to the ‘Sun-Sel — 
fSreeze' and his Carol to Death, appearing in 
‘When iJlat'x Lttsl In The Door-Yard RIoorn 'D', 
testify to his superbly poetic skill. He seldom 
revelled in subtle poetic fancy and embellished 
diction. He did not wander in an ethereal 
dreamworld and like an escapist, shut himself up 
in the ivory lower. He .strode on terra finna 
and shrunk not from the need to face the grim 
realities. 

A significant remark of the poet him.self, 
may be quoted in this connection,— 

“The trouble is that our writers are loo 
literary - -too damned lilerarv . There has 
grown up—Swinburne, I think an apostle of it 
—the doctrine (You heard of it? It is dinned 
everywhere! ‘art for art’s sake. Let a man 
really accept that—let that really he his ruling 
thought--and he is lost’’. 

Whitman’s principal faults are his uidilush- 
ing frankness and prolixity. His loquaciousness 
is sometimes boring. Nevertheless, his lengthy 
poems are very often surcharged with such 
emotional fury as to carry the reader off his 
feet, with their terrific blast. 

The dominant quality of Whitman’s writ- 
ing is its vitality. He is never shy and least 
ashamed to be vulgar or offensive, to give vent 
to his feelings. This absolute candour has 
imparted an luiusual vigour and a wild flavour 
to his poetry. 

Poems like ‘5ong Of Myself' or ‘I Sing The 
Body Electric contain much of indecency. An 
expression like—‘Scent of the armpit aroma is 
finer than prayer’—is certainly extremely 
obnoxious, but in the context of the theme, 
it loses all its coarseness and vulgarity, for the 
poet secs the Divine in Man. 

Whitman has written some of the finest lines, 
as also some of the clumsiest. Ezra Pound, who 
was struck by the poetic genius and artistry of 
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Whitman, did not refrain from calling him ‘an 
exceedingly nauseating Pill’. But when one 
(5onsiders the strength and depth the poet 
brought to American and world literature, one 
is apt to pass over the grosser aspects of his 
poems. 

Maxjvell Geismer, the American literary^ 
historian, has rightly observed that in Whitman’s 
verse we must learn to accept the ridiculous as 
well as the sublime and cherish the note of 
absurdity as a mark of genius. ‘Only the 
great’, says Geismer, ‘can afford to be ludicrous 
and to share the laughter on which experience 
iloals’. 

V 

In the latter dajs of his life, Whitman was 
down with a paralytic stroke. The years of 
invalidism, althougli weakened his sensuous 
feeling and elemenlal drive, di<l not abate his 
love for life, his optimism and his international¬ 
ism. On the other hand, it induced in him a 
trend of metaphysical thinking ami abstract 
outlook. Ho was opposed to Christian dogmat¬ 
ism, hut was never an aetheist. He believed in 
the spirit of nature, behind all living things and 
the c<'sinic forces, and his spiritual yearning for 
the ‘immense and inlerminahle’,—the essence of 
universal virtue and beauty, has ardently ho«‘n 
expressed in »me of his eailier poems ‘TO YOU’ 
in which he writes,— 

• These immense meadows, these interminable 
rivers you are immense and interminable as they. 
These furies, elements, storms; motions of Nature; 
throes of apparent dissolution, you or he or she 
who are master or mistress over them. 

In his ^Passage To India, whieh he wrote 
a few years before his attack of paralysis, and 
in the opinion of A.W. Allen, whieh is the 
absolute ‘summit of his poetic life’, he is more 
philosophic than religious. He was not guided 
by blind faith, but by a transcendental feeling, a 
eosmie thought that links up human conscious¬ 
ness to the spirit <»f the universe. This is 
evident from the excerpt subjoined, which is so 
magnificently poetic : 

—We two take ship, 0 soul, 

Joyous wo two launch out on trackless 
seas, 


Caroling free, singing our song of Go^ 

... ... •. • • • • 

Sailing these seas or on the hills, or 

walking in the nighti 
Thoughts, silent thoughts, of time and 

space and Death, 

Like waters flowing, 

Bear me indeed as through the regions 

infinite. 

Whose air I breathe, whose ripples I 

hear, have me all over, 
Bathe me 0 God in thee, mounting 

to thee, 

I and my soul to range and range of thee. 
0 Thou transcendent, 

• •• ••• ••• 

Light of the light, shedding forth 
universes, thou centre of them, 

Thou mightier centre of the truth, the 

good, the loying, 

• •• ••• ••• 

Thou pulse—thou motive of the stars, 

suns, systems 

Thai, circling, move in order, safe, 

harmonious, 

Athwart the shapeless vaslness of space, 
How should I think, how breathe a 

single breath, how 

speak, if, out of myself 
I could not launch, to those superior 

VI 

Though basically a realist, a revolutionary, he 
had trends in other directions as well. 

In fact, idealism, romanticism, realism,’ and 
mysticism all cijritend with each other in his 
work. We may say Whitman’s writings 
epitomize the vast Yankee land, with its varied 
topography and climate, its complex ethnic 
pattern and the diverse tastes, temperaments and 
avocations of its people. 

In Whitman we find an expanse and openness 
that remind us of the wide wild prairies, under a 
clear boundless sky. Sometimes, he is harsh and 
relentless, like the arid waste land of Arizona, 
strewn with boulders and spotted with prickly, 
cactus. Sometimes he i.s mighty and aloof, like 
a lofty snow-peak of the Rockies. We could hear 
in his poems the loud neigh of the wild bay, 


• • • 


• • • 
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roinpiii" on the immense tirassy plain of Colorado, 
the clatter of the A\ood-cuUer's a\e from 
the depth of the lonely forest, the -ray son" of the 
Mississippi har-eman. as his boat drifts down with 
ear"o and the creakiiii; of the trekker’s wa"on 
on the wild west, out on a perilous (|ucst of fiold. 

The resoluteness of the Nordic race, the imjie- 
tuoiisity of the Latin people, the romanlieism of 
the Slav, the viialily of the Nejiro, have all crept 
into his work, hut there could he no synthesis or 
harmonious hlendinfr. just as in the period he 
wrote his poems, the ethnic interaction in this 
new continent had not settled down to a 
stale of rest re.sultiii" in a complete fusion. 

Here, we may recall what Whitman wrote 
about the theme of his book, ‘Leaves of Class'. It 
deals with, says he, 

‘the broadest average of humanity and its 
identity in the now ripening Nineteenth Ontury 
and c.speeially in their countless examples and 


practical occupations in the United Stales to* 

day.Think of United Stales today. 

Jhe facts of the.se thirty-eight or forty empires 
solder’d in one- sixty or seventy millions of 
equals, with their lives, their passions, their 

future.seething multitudes around us, of 

w'hich we are inseparable parts. 

‘My Book and I,—what a period we have pre¬ 
sumed to S|)an! these lliirty years from 1J5.50 to 
1 ) 0 - and America in them! I’toud, proud in¬ 
deed we may be, if wi' have ealld enough of 
that period in its own sjiiril to worthily waft a 
few live breaths of it to the future’. 

Tlni«, Whitman wrote of the lives and pas- 
,-ions. pains and sufleiings, of the hojies and as- 
j)iralion«.—in a word of the social ron.sciou'ncss 
of the new nation,—the teeming nation of nations, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, whose superio¬ 
rity was already beginning to show itself. 


The Indian Chemical Society 

“Chemistry is a branch of science which has a 
fundamental and leading bearing on problems of 
industrial, agricultural and biological proces-ses. If 
India is to realise her dream of taking her proper place 
in the scientific and industrial progress of the world 
she must devote more attention to the growth of a 
spirit of research in the country. She must not remain 
satisfied with simply supplying skilled labour but 
must also have the power to initiate ever new and 
more and more effective processes through inventions 
and discoveries”. 

Ramananda Chatterjee 
The Modern Review, April, 11)25. 




COORDINATION ; THE KEY TO ORGANIZATIONAL ENGINEERING 


%A1U'NDIIA K. 

Ill all organizational pursuits, the dovelop- 
nirnt of a unified vision and a focus is essential 
for an effective operation. All social systems, 
no ivialter yylial their origin, purpose or goal, 
depend on the unity of pi'ieeption and funi'lion 
in their hehayioui-patterns. If the diversified 
<i(iions of the individuals or the suh-systems 
within ihe group begin to di.sintegiate the 
eornmon hoiid, the focus of comdinated ohjeetive 
fades away. Then sets in the diMuplion of 
(oinniuiiieation , the dissolution of organiza¬ 
tional l.orids, and. (inallv; the annihilation of all 
logical aelion-palteins within the grou|). There- 
foie. it is the faculty iif integration or coordina¬ 
tion which sustains the group-norm and contri- 
hutes to the dynamic giowth of tin; organi/a- 
lion. ‘ 

Coordination has l»ecn defined as “the 
ordcrlv arrangeimmt of group effort to provide 
unity of action in pursuit of a common 
puiposc’’.- It has al“o heen tcimeil as “tlic 
halaiii-iiig L haimonizing; and integrating of 

actixities.the fitling-togi'llier of the elforts 

of indlyiduals in older to attain a goal’.^ A 
third a[)])roach to the study of coordination is 
‘cen* in the definition whicli states; "The teim 
coordination is a])|)licd to this process of timing 


1. .Although separate hihliographies do 
not exi t on coordination as such, yet the reader 
may find a wealth of intcnelated citations in, 
Warner; W. Lloyd and Norman H. Marlin 
(editors)., Ititfiisirial Man: Btisiiu'ssrncn and 
liiislnes‘: Ort'ariiralioiis, New York ; Harper 
and Brothers. 1959; pp. .TW-STr.. 

2. Mooney; James D. and Alan C. 
Reilcy.. Principles of Oraanizalion., New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 19,"59, p. .S, also quoted in 
Niles, .Mary Cushing.. The Essence of Manage¬ 
ment, New York : Harper and Brothers; (First 
American Edition), 195R.. pp. l}i-19. 

3. McLarney, William J., Manai'ement 
Training,—Cases and Principles : Ilatneteoad, 
Illinois : Bichard 1). Irwin, Inc., 1959, p. 9. 


SETHI, Ph. D. 

the specialized activities in an industrial enter¬ 
prise to efficiently reunite the sub-divided 
yvork.’"* Finally, wc find another writer defin¬ 
ing coordinating as “the design of the structure 
by which the units can best operate together” and 
as “a system of communication yvherehy stimuli 
from the outside are received and tiansmitted 
throughout the association to the projier place for 
the desired response”.'* 

These definitions of coordination reflect the 
gradually increasing dimensions of the coordina¬ 
tion-process. The transition from the func¬ 
tional aspect of a group-arrangement to the final 
sophisticated concept of a communication-system 
is a big development. This testifies to the fact 
that coordination has received an increasing 
amount of scholarly enquiry in the literature of 
-ocial sciences and management. It also shoyvs 
that the concept of cooidination is being 
perceived by management as an essential 
accompanimcilit of its organizational structure. 
In other words, coordination is not just anothc'r 
function of management hut an inlt*gral part of 
llic entire administrafiye process. The remarks 
of Koontz and 0 Donnell on this score are 
significant 

Many analy.sis of managci.ship sc-parate 
coordination as an cssirntial function of 
the manager. It seems more accurate, 
hcjwever. to regard it as the c.ssence of 
managership, for the achievement of 
harmony of indiyidual effort towaid the 


•t. Alford, L.P. and H. Bussell Beatty., 
Principles of Industrial Manaiieincnt., New 
York : Ihe Ronald Press Lompanv. 1951, 
p. 133. 

5. Livingston, Robert Teviot.. The 
Enfiineerini' of Orf;anizafion and Manaf'ement.., 
New ^ork : McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
1919, p. 10. 

6. Koontz, Harold and Cyril O’Donnell, 
Principles of Manaf!:ement - An Analysis of 
managerial Funettons. New York : McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1959; p. 3o. 
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accomplishmenl of group goals is the 
pur])ose of nianagemenl. 

A slightly modified belief of Newman & Logan 
is in order too 

Coordination is not a distinct and sepa¬ 
rate step in administration. Rather, it is a 
condition idiich cun be achie\cd largely 
thr<mgh tcchnitiucs of administration. 

Judgc<i in (be conlcxl of this dincussioii. M ary 
Parker Tollctl's emphasis upon coordination and 
integrative unilv emerges as the zenith of her 
organiz.-lional philosophj The body of her 
thought Avlileh directlv eotieerris itself with co¬ 
ordination is relativelv gieater than on any other 
theme.'* .She has made the slndy of coordination 
the focus of hei efforts. Lnlike other functional 
iheme.s in hei VMiling. she ilid not seek to extend 
her theory of coordination in each of her succes¬ 
sive books nr speeches, .She bad airived at a sub¬ 
stantial i’oneept of coordination in her earliest 
pii})Hshi-d work on |)olitical economy and psM'ho- 
logv and she held this conviction with seholaily 
enthusiasm in her later publications. 

Tlir Cohcrplttal View of CoonJitutlion 

In this section of our study, we will make an 
effort to isolate and discuss the more significant 

7. Newman, William 11. and .lames 1*. 
Lojian.. Businrsi Bolieies nnd Manaaenient, 
Cincinnati, Ohio : South-Western Publishing 
Company, lO.'iO. p. 712. 

o. FolIett\ views on organizational philo¬ 
sophy have a triangular structure based on power, 
eonflict and control, each leading up to the ele¬ 
ment of coordination, in its own sorial-])roress 
oriented matmer. For an analysis of this .struc¬ 
tural approach see. Sethi ; Narendra K. “Mary 
Parker Follcti—Pioneer in Management ITieory”; 
Journal of the Academy of Management. 

9. It appears that all throu.gh her writings, 
in their ])olitieal, eeonomical, sociological, psy¬ 
chological, and managerial perspectives, she is 
positivi-ly aware of the inner idea of coordination 
which runs everywheie. Perhaps, her conception 
of human organization identifies coordination 
wdth whatever is essential in our life. Hence, this 
over-zealous emj»hasis on coordinatl4)n in her 
books. 


of her thoughts in the basic framework of coordi¬ 
nation. Following are the concepts of her theory 
of coordination which have been described here : 
the idea of functional unity, of confronting 
interests; of inter-penetration, of progressive ad¬ 
justment, of emergent synthesis; of specialization; 
and of collective will. These various sub-systems of 
her integrated perspective on coordination have 
been i.solaled here in order to study her entire 
management-thought in its salient aspects. 

The Idea of Functional Unity 

Fo’lelt'.- idea of functional unity emerges 
from the dislinctioti she draws Itelween “unity” 
and “conformity'’*'* and between “unifying” and 
“unification”.** There i.s not just a .semantic 
dilTereiice between these pairs of generic 
term.s. I hiTe is a conceptual as well as a func¬ 
tional dilTerenee between them. Unity pre¬ 
supposes variety and in a process of unity, differ- 
ence.s are not annihilated or absorbed but inte¬ 
grated. As slir' |)oints out. “unification means 
stetili/atinn ; unifying means a perpetiud gene- 
laling”.'" In the ideas of association and group 
behaviour, die baimony that emanates from con¬ 
formity or from unification tends to stiffen the 
firganizaiion and also sterilize the creativeness 
iherein. Unity and unifying processes lake into 
consideration both the patterns of behaviour set by 
agreement and by difference. Hence, these in¬ 
tegrative processes sm'ceed in establishing a func¬ 
tional unity among both the individual and the 
group needs. Commenting on the creative as- 
jiect of such a unity, Follett says, “Imitation is 
for the shirkers, likemindedness for the comfort 
lo\ers, '.mifying for the creators,”*'* 

In her view, the establishment of a functional 
unity jiresupposes the existence of a group as 


10. Follett Mary Parker, The New State — 
Group Organization : The Solution of Popular 
Government. New York : Longmans Green and 
Company, 192'?. p. ,'?9. (Hitherto cited as The 
New S'ale). 

n. Ihid., p. 28C). 

12. Ibid., p. 280. Cf. also, Follett, Mary 
Parker Greaiive F.xpericnce. New York : Long¬ 
mans Green and Company: 1924. p. 14. (Hither¬ 
to cited as Creative Experience). 

13. The New States, Op. CU., p. 38. 



distinguished from a crowd.The group “is 
an articulated whole” and the crowd “is an 
undifferentiated mass”.^'’ Further, a crowd may 
reflect total unison and conformity but it is 
the group alone which can claim harmony. As 
such, there can be no coordination or integra¬ 
tion in a mass or a crowd even though their 
existence may have been prompted by a hysteric 
devotion and allegiance to a common goal. 

FoKett applies the idea of this group- 
jjiinciple and coordination to s[»ecific business 
conditions too. She says 

The growing recognition of the group 
principle in the business world is 
particularly interesting to us. The 
present development of Itusiness methods 
shows us that the old argument about 
cooj)eration and competition is not fruit¬ 
ful. Cot)peialion and competition are 
being taken up into a larger synlliesis. 
We arc just entering on an era of collec¬ 
tive living. 

flere she identifies the modern business 
organization, at least in its most efTective .stages, 
with the idea of group harmony and coordina¬ 
tion of a collective will. In her judgmejil. tliis 
represents a conununity idea—where the varying 
interests in the business organization ran be 
integrated together to create a new funclional 
entity. Depending more on the idea of inter¬ 
penetration than on mere suggestion or consent, 
this uewly emergent functional unity in l)usiness 
slruc'tures would result at least in a threefold 
benefit to the whole .society: (T | (he people 
involved would get what they want ; (2) the 

\i See especially. Ibid.] pp. ]9-2d (The 
Croup and the New Psychology) and Ibid.. 
pj). 24-32 (The Group l^rocess--1'he Collective 
Idea). 

1.5. Ibid., p. 87. The fact that Follett 
was sharpening her theory in terms of specific 
business illustrations and applications quite early 
in her writing career can be seen from the follow¬ 
ing quotation : “The members of a group are 
reciprocally conditioning forces none of which 
acts as it would act if any one member were 
different or absent. You can often see this in 
a board of directors : if one director leaves the 
room, every man becomes slightly different”, 
Ibid., p. 31. 

16, Ibid., p. 112. 


entire situation would develop and move farther ;;' 
and finally, (3) the very process would signify 
community values. 

The Idea of Confrontinji, Infvrests 

Stressing the importance of the continuity 
of experience in organizations, Follett stresses 
the need to recognize differing interests and 
aspirations of the people in order to integrate 
them in a harmonious juanner. She thinks that 
“when differing interests meet, they need not 
oppose but (udy confront each other”. 
Difference does not always imply a basic opposi¬ 
tion in values; it only signifies the existence of 
a confronting value structure. In this context, 
there is hardly any point in mere leconciliatiun 
or in compromise. They aie both passive agents 
of public opinion and they only succeed in 
postponing the final decision. On the other 
hand, it is also incorrect to assume that the 
truth lies somewhere between the two pressing 
groups.Follett suggests that there can be 
the following four possible wavs of dealing with 
confronting iiilere.xls but it is only the last- 
named namely, integration. vvbieli is truly 

effective. These are 

1. \(»lunlar) submission of one side 

2. .Struggle and the vicU)ry of one side 
over (he other 

3. (Conference, and. finally, 

4. Integration 

When opposing or confronting interests arc 
coordinated through the organic mechanism of 
an integrative piocess. luinian a'-socialion 

17. Metcalf. Henry C. and Urwick, L. 
(F.ditor.-)., Dynmnic Administration- the Collect¬ 
ed Papers of Mary Parker Follett, New York : 
Harper and nrothers. 1912. p. 213. (Hitherto 
cited as. Dynamic .ddminislia'ion). 

18. Creative Experience.. Op. Cit.. 

p.1.36. 

19. Ihid.^ p. 1.36. 

20. Ibid.. )i. 156. There is a similar 

concept in Indian ])olitieal economy which 

suggests the following four ways to achieve one’s 
goal in a situation replete w'ilh confronting 
interests. The ways are Saam : Daatn : Band ; 
and Bhtd, 
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achievi's a slroiijier buiul and a more creative 
urf];e to Ining “the fulness of Tife to all 

emerges from within. It does not mean either 
meek suhmission or docile compromise ; it 
rnean.s llie hirlli of a new total environment, 
bigger and greater tlian before, where eonfiont- 
ing desirt's and interests remain hut in an 

integrated management eonseiousness. 

But one should not believe that integration 
is an easy proiess and that it can be safely 
adjninislered in all eases by all people. It is 
not a simple administrative technique hut an 
advanced tool of human engineering. It is “the 
principle of human inteicourse seienlifieally 
lived".--' It requires a high order of 
intelligence, ])ereeption and discrimination ; 
it calls foi a new orientation to life ; it needs a 
strongly cultivated faculty of communication ; 
and, it emphasizes the nee<l for a wel 1-romuled 
training progtamme.-' Ihiis. I'ollett dearly sur¬ 
mises the significaiiee of a proper understanding 
of the tool of integration before one desires to 
apply it in any administrative function. 

The Idea of In'er-Penetration 

In Follett's perspective. coordination 

emerges as an intiinsic rpiality of the process, 
dependent on the int<‘r-rclatedness and the inter¬ 
penetration of the component's. It cannot he 

cnb.rced by any outside body.'-* It originates 
from within, without any outer motivation or 
force. This aspect of coordination (introduces 
the idea of ‘"the process of auto-governed 
activity",-' which she applied to the functional 
processes of integration. 

21. The New Stale.. Op. p. .3.S3. 

22. Creative Exiwrietu'i’,. Op. Cit.; 

l.%- 

23. Dynamic Administration.. Op. Cit.. 

p. d5-18. 

24. Ibid., p. 300. 

2.3. Ibid., p. 300. In a corresponding 

lecture given in England at a later date, she 
changes her vocabulary to call coordination ‘ a 
process of aiito-r.ontrolled activity . (Italics 
are mine). See, Urwick, L. (Editor) ., freedom 
and Coordination—Lectures in Biisine.ss Organi- 
• "tion London : Management Publications 

Limited. 1949, p. 82. (Hitherto cited as 

lorn and Coordination). 


This concept of inter-perrctralion emphasizes 
two essential themes. One is that this inter¬ 
penetration occurs not so much in the realm of 
ideas or wills as in the .sphere of activities.-** 
Secondly, this inter-penetration exposes the 
hankrupley of the traditional dislineliou between 
the subject and the object. In this context, 
when both arc inler-prmetrating the other, the 
coordinated activity transforms the subject into 
a subject with sojik' jrarl of the object and the 
object into an olqecl with some part of the 
.subject. .She says. “I never react to you but 
to you-plus-me ; or to hi' more accurate, it is 
I-jilus-you reacting to you-|»lus-me’'.'-'‘ Here, 
when Follelt speaks about this addition to the 
jrersonality or to the mental horizons of each of 
the entities involved irr the process of inter- 
(renetratrorr or that of coordination, she is adding 
a new urrderstanding to the theory of response 
and human relationship.-, ft i- seldom thought 
that Irolh the .serrder arrd the receiver of a 
ntessage ate eontirruouslv adding a part of th 
other’s per-oiialily in their own stiuetures and 
thus they are eonlimrouslv sending an ittereased 
part of each other to their respective source-. 
Th is process continues till infirrity and both the 
elements are so inter-penetrateil vvitli each othet 
that the resultant entity is a new unit itself. 
The importairce of this inter-penetrative process 
in a business .structure where divergent economic 
units participate is of irrterest to managernerrt. 
iVot onlv that, the same phetromeirorr t rrr be 
seerr in almost all walks of life. 

The Idea of l’rogre.<isivr Adjustment 

Coordination, irr Follett's conceptioir, implies 
art adjustment between the values of the people 
arrd the ertvirottmenl ; hut the process of adjust¬ 
ment must be characterized by a progressiveness 
arrd a creativity. This adjustment should not 
irrean passive satisfaction but art urge to create 
a new relationship between the people.-** As 
this new relatioir-stnrcture emerges, the cotn- 
portcnl parts of the entity urrdcrgo a dynamic 


26. 

LSO. 

Creative 

Experience., Op, 

Cit.: 

27. 

Ibid., p. 

62. 


2i8. 

128. 

Creative 

Experience., Op. 

Cit., 



experience. She examines the validity of this 
idea in a business organization and comments 

This should always be our rule : progres¬ 
sive adjustment, not mere adjustment. 
Instead of “adju.siing” the competition 
for markets among nations, we ought to 
get more markets by developing backward 
countries. Instead of “adjusting” the 
demands for the division of the products 
of the industry, it is better when we can 
through scientific management increase 
production, 

Here she is emphasizing the need for a pro¬ 
gressive concept of adjustment in management 
which can manifest itself in increased producti¬ 
vity anil increased aid to under-developed coun¬ 
tries. This orientation towards adjustment can 
help management in shedding its complacency 
and also in making it realize the significance of 
productivity. Accordingly, this idea of progres¬ 
sive adjustment remains not just another hypo¬ 
thetical proposition hut a matter of direct prac¬ 
tical use. 

Follctt observes that this system of progres- 
‘-i\e adjustment calls for a change in birth the 
situation and in the people acting in it.'”* There 
is no validity in saying that the individual is 
adjusted to the society without also saying the 
reverse.Since this adjustment requires a reci¬ 
procal interaction, both the units must undergo 
corresponding change in their orientation to¬ 
wards each other and also tow'ards the entire 
situation. This will need conviction and courage 
to accept the newly emerged value-structure ; it 
will tend to disrupt the homeostasis of the orga¬ 
nization : it will also be a disturbing process in 
the behaviour-patterns of the people. But, all 
told, it will push the organization and its com¬ 
ponent parts nearer to their goals and will create 
a progressive system of communication between 
them based on the subtle dimension of adjust¬ 
ment. The significance of this approach is also 
seen in a strict business set-up when Follett dec¬ 
lares : “one test of business administration 
should be : is the organization such that both 

29. Ibid., p. 127. 

30. Dynamic Ad/riinist ration,, Op. Cit., 
p. 49. 

31. Creaiive Experience., Op. Cit., p. 128. 


employers and employees, or co-managers, cd^,' 
directors, are stimulated to a reciprocal activity 
which will give more than mere adjustment; more 
tlian an equilibrium ?”*• 

In this approach, progressive adjustment 
does not seek the subjugation or submission of 
any component part of the total structure. No¬ 
body adjusts to anything else ; they only seek ad¬ 
justment on a conceptual level w’here no part or 
component of the unity may be left aside or alien¬ 
ated. In this frame of reference, the variables will 
belong (ven though they have been re-oriented in 
the progressive adjustment pattern. None of the 
sub-systems or isolated parts loses its focal perso¬ 
nality or distinguishing patterns : the emphasis is 
kept not on the will of the people but on the life 
and the activity of the people. As such, the 
(juestion of domination or being foreign to the 
structure should not arise. She emphasizes 
these ideas vividly W'hen she says 

Resistance implies the opposition of nature, 
suggests, “I am but a pilgrim here; Heaven 
i's my home,” gives you a pretty forlorn 
idea of a self that has strayed out of its 
orbit. The philosophy involved in “pro¬ 
gressive integration” gives us a soul at 
home and it gives us the crescent self. 

It appears that this concept of progressive 
adjustment gives us an awareness of the psycho¬ 
logical implications behind the process of co¬ 
ordination which are quite useful in shaping the 
managerial focus. • 

The Idea of the Emergen/ .Synthesis 

Follett remarks in one of her papers that 
every social process is characterized by the follow¬ 
ing three aspects ; (1) the inter-acting aspect ; 
(2) the unifying aspect and (3) the emerging 
aspect.They are not necessarily three isolated 
parts oi steps in the social process entity. They 
are thice aspects of one simultaneous process. 
Perhaps, tliey are three ways of looking at the 
process of human organization. The first, inter- 

32 Dynamic Administration.; Op, Cit.', 

49 

33. Creative Experienee., Op. CU., p. 132. 

3-1. Dynamic Administration., Op. Cit.; 

198 (The sub-section here is entitled "The 
Mergence of the Synthesis ”). 
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acliiii; Mia> Ik- the outlook from the parti- 

( ip.iiil’s \i('M ; llic scroritl, uniUinf: may 

v\cll he llie outlook lioiii the judge's vieAV : and 
llir lliiid. the oinfi^in}; may I'o the out¬ 

look lor llic cooidin.iloiV or the nlhes<i/er’s 
vii’U. In tills (H isjH'ctivc. the .so( iai jrrocrss 
a|»|)iMi'. as an activity wliidi inlciacls. iinifioi and 
crcMtcs at till- same lime. In otliei words, its 
Iriaiifiiilar base consist', of action, unity and syn- 
tlicsis. \VV have alicadv liiicflv noted the first 
two asiicci" of the pioccss ; licie, we will make 
an effoil to c\p|oie the lliiid aspect, namelv. the 
emei;:cnl aspect. 

I'diietl helieves that s)nthesis or this enier- 
peni'c is .1 faciiMv of ‘'interactive accuimilalion 
What doe- she acinallv mean hv tliis teim? She 
notice' that “in cvi'iv 'ituation our own activilv 
is pari of the cause of our activitv. Vt'c respond 
to stimuli which we have helped to make"'. In 
other word-; our hehaviour in ndaiion to others 
is as mueh ci)ndilione<l hv th(‘ outer stimuli as 
l>) our own hecausc it is our stimuli, too. whicli 
has <levcloped the stimuli ol the others. In psv- 
cholo^iical terms, her thesis is llial. ftiuclionul 
idalin^ is llic continuing process of sclj-crcHlini^ 
colictcncc in this anal)sis. her emphasis on thi' 
synthesis arisiitu out of interactive accumula¬ 
tion would mean an awarene.ss of the social pro¬ 
cess in terms of its ohiiaalion to tin* individual 
ami to till' s)slcm. Also, llu' emerjrenl synthe¬ 
sis woiihl rr'fer to a process and not to a pro- 
du( t. ''' 

'Ill' svntlu'sis that ('incrjics from the inter¬ 
relationship hetween the people is to he under¬ 
stood is a irroress .md not a pioducl. There 
would he no point in scaichiii” for tan^ihh' evi- 
denr 1 ' ol this synthesis hv lookinj; foi it in a 
specifir' prodiicl-entit) . The sviilhesis would 
lie I'videiit in the veiv process. Ii will have to 
he si'i'ii and examined in the interrelatedness 
of the entire process ; as such ii would reveal its 
salient jxiints irt the furiclioninj; of the whole ot^a- 
riic proci'ss and n(>t through any product. 

It should he made clear that Follelt's concept 

TT Ibid., p. I')»-1W. 

30. Ibid., p. lOf ; Cf. also Cicotivc Ex¬ 
perience. Op. Oh'., p. 07. 

37. Oynxtmic {dmiuistralinn.. Op. Cil.. p. 

200 I Italics are in llie orij^inal). 

38. Ibid., p. 195. 


of this synthesis does not refer to the outcome of 
the activity. This synthesis does not represent the 
final .verrlicl ahout that particular action. As she 
said eailier. synthesis is not the final step in the 
social process I’herefore. one should not think 
that thr social [irocess must cml in synthesis. On 
the other hand, synthesis is the faculty of social 
process that |)errneales all its functions and actions. 
It one were to seek synthesis in the organization, 
one would seek it in vain if one were to search 
for it U a static morneni at the end of the pro¬ 
cess. The synthesis must, hy necessity, he re¬ 
flected lliroiiy.fioiit the life-cycle of the process 
and must never he restricted to any one final 
lime-per iod. 

The Idea of Spcciiilizalion 

Tollett also di.scu.sses the luohlein of cooidi- 
rialion arising lioin the inter-dependence of the 
organi/ation -aused hv specialized knowjedge.’''* 
She ohscrves that "the President and the Special¬ 
ist iiicct in Older lo in-U’iiilUe" It is often 
held that the executive has the wisdom and the 
expert the knowledge lo perform a task. It im- 
[ilies that their r<‘sp<‘<'live understanding of the 
task dilh'rs in its basic premise ; the r'xecutive 
has the reality-centered peicepliori. and the cx- 
jreit. the Ifieory-centred judgment. Kollett claims 
that such a line of sharp drflctenliation cannot 
hr' drawn hetween their underslamiing. They 
hoth have wisdom as wr'll as knowledge hut they 
hodi have diirerent kinds of knowledge ami ex- 
perir'nce.’' rirus. whih' agrr'eing that hoth the 
('Xpert and die executive have knowledge as well as 
experience, she maintains that hoth of them have 
diderent kinds of knowledge and experience to 
[lerforrn the task. She statr's that the rc'sultant 
prohU'm is “lo firnl a way hy which the special¬ 
ist's kind of knowlr'dgi' and the execuliv('’.s kind 
of knowledge ('an he joined".She helieve.s 
that such a coordination is possible only when 
the opinion of the expert does not coerce and 

39. For an analysis of this point, see espe¬ 
cially. Thom|)son. Victor A., Modern Organiza¬ 
tion. ^Tw "York ; Alfred A. Knopc ; 1961 ; pp. 
IJI : 181-189 

•10 Dynamic Adininhlra'ion., Op. Cit.; 
p. 2.57. (Italir's are supplied). 

'11. Ibid., p. 256. 

42. Ibid., p. 256. 



yet enters integrally into the situation.*'* Her 
thinking is that the executive’s decision should 
not rest primarily on the opinion of the expert 
without the executive himself having made the 
expert’s opinion a part of his integral thinking- 
jtrocess. She suggests a triangular integration 
process by which such a coordination between 
the expert and the executive can be jtossiblc. It 
is : (1) an understanding of integration as a 
method of settling differences ; (2) a system of 
eross-funclioning and (dl a sense of collective 
responsibility. * * 

Coordination arising from the eomplex 
r-ornmunication-slruclure of specialization I’auscs 
problems in the effective utilization of authority 
in the oigiiiizaiion. The (|ueslion arises afroul 
the relative participation of the executive and 
the expo! in the task of aitlliotity-fotmaliort 
within the group. Koilett observes tlral the pre¬ 
sent organic, eondilioiis of such organizations 
admit only the existence of a vertical autliorilv 
and the notion of a horizontal authority i.s still 
not quite accepted. The flow of authority is 
from the top down and thr'rc i.s no cross-furre- 
tioning ott a horizontal plane.*' She believes 
that a busine.ss organization cannot siteceed in its 
operations by depemlirig soldy on vertical .lulho- 
rity W'llhotrt realizing the sigrtifreanee of a hori¬ 
zontal slruclitre of auihority as well."* 

It appears that ihrotrgli a coordinated cros>. 
functioning belv.ccrt the ex|)erl and the execu¬ 
tive. rtie otgarti/alioti woitid develop along the 
horizontal lines of aulhoiitv. ihougli. of eour.se. 
it would not mean that the exe.eulive would abdi¬ 
cate his rights and deeision-ntakirig proicsses in 
favor ol the exjrerl. 

The lilea of Collerhvc If ill 
Foilelt's idea of the eolleetiv(> will, as 
examined iir the franrework of coordination, 
indicates a point of dejrarturc from the tradiliori- 

43. Freedom and (ioordina'ion .. Op. Cit . 
p. 70, 

44'. Ibid., p. 74. 

4*5. Ibid., p. 64 and also. Dynamic Admi¬ 
nistration ., Op. Cit.. p. 158. 

46. IbUL, p. 159. Cf.. Thonqrsort. Op. 
Cit.. p. 187.. “Under advanced specialization, 
co-operativeiress rrrtist depend upon recognized 
and accepted mutual inter-depondence’’. 


ally held doctrines of collective will and interest. 
This point of departure, is best understood in g 
husines.'. perspective when she writes 

In a meeting of the .stt[ierintendents of 
departments, each should consider not 
merely what is good for Ids department, 
but the good of the Inrsiness as viewed 
frotrt hi.^ departmerrl. Please rroliee the 
last phrase ; 1 do rud say that he .should 
consiiler what is good for the whole 
business and end rny sentence there, as 
is so (>ft(‘ti don<‘. 1 say what is goorl for 
th(! whole ns veen from his dcparinuml. 
Wc d(j want siiles in litis settse. 

Foliell seems to indicate here that each 
•■ornponr nt part of a business unit must be able 
li> eooqrteheml the entire business unit but from 
its owtt point of view', vvitlioul submr'rging its 
own iridivititralily and its own subjective jreter'p- 
liort. rite tola! situation which she had stressed 
earlier is in no wav a conlradicliotr in terms to 
what she prcTtii-. here. It shottld be irnderstood 
lli.tl the .solitary busines.s furreliori or a single 
business deparlnrerit vvtibitt a large organiza¬ 
tional 'cl-up eilfuT assitmes a far too detached 
poinl-of-view to lolallv snlurteiges itself as an 
tneottsertuenlial part of a large ettlily. Folletl’s 
eolleelive vision fothiils both these dangerous 
po.-sihililies ; on the oilier hand, she suggests 
that tin* single rtnil or llirr single functional 
deparlmenl of a unit shotild lie alile to develop 
art integrated appioaeli lowatrl the enlrre business 
ojieralion but at lire same lime sue!) an irilegtalod 
ajiproaeit towards the btg .s«*l-up must never ignore 
the exisienee of lire single fnnelion's own perfor- 
rnatu'e I liiis. she advor ali's a subtle blending 
of bolli the objerlive attd tlie snbjeelive notions 
of Inisittess depaiitttenis and tlreir inler-rle|>art- 
tnenlal relationships. She advoe.iles the I'slablish- 
nienl ol lire objective appioaeli in the emphasis 
on lh<‘ Inlegraterl peispeclive toward the whole 
Sitsine.ss. >he abo advocates the cause of the 
snbjeelive view in terms of niaiiilaining the 
individuality of the depailmenl. This view opens 
lip further avenues of Inter-deparlmerilal relation- > 
ships ami their overall implications for manage¬ 
ment. 

The soeiologie.il dimensions of this apjrroaeh 

47. Dynamic Administration.. Op. Cit . 

p. 17. 
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are also examined by Follett in The New State. 
Coniinenlin^' on the sipnificanee of collective 
will and colleclivo activity, she stresses that 
“Individuality is the capacity for union. I am 
an individual not as far as I am apart from, 
hut ns far as [ am a jiart of other men”.^** 
Here, the same emphasis is put on the retention, 
as well as the extension of individuality. In 
this view, both the individual and the process 
combine lojrether in an integral manner to create 
a new collective will which would coordipale 
them both and still maintain their own respec¬ 
tive identities. 

(iornmenling on this proce.ss. she states that 
“coordination must begin at the bottom, not 
at the top'’.*'*’ This statement also departs 
substantially from the usual view of business 
administration and es|)ecial coor«lination. 
People usually depict coordination as a rouUniz- 
ed activity (lowing from the tO|i ; they think 
that to' synchronize and integrate an organiza- 
tion, commands niu.st be imposed from above. 
For example, Livingston comments that coordina¬ 
tion “is the system of balances and rhccks'^’’^^ 
And, Alford and Beatty say that “A leader, in 
order to get the desired action, must coordinate 
the acts of his co-workers throiii'h orders or 
conmands'’.-'^ Nile.s believes that, “The res¬ 
ponsibility for coordination rests particulaily 
upon lop and middle management.’''- All these 
theories seem to im[)ly that coordination, as a 
function of management, can he achieved by 
providing for a system of restraints and checks 
and that this function stems from the manage¬ 
ment’s authority over the system. Follett does 
not endorse this viewpoint. In her judgment, 
coordination is within the process and it develops 
from the lowest level in the organization to the 
highest, and not from the highest to the lowest. 
This outlook on coordination and community- 
will adds another new step in our perception of 
human organization. 

48. The New State.^ Op. Cii., p. 62. 

49. Dymimic Administration., Op. Cit., 

p. 222. 

.50. Livingston., Op. CU., p. 169. 

(Italics arc supplied). 

51. Alford and Beatty., Op, Cit,, p 116. 
(Italics are supplied). 

52. Niles., Op. Cit,, p. 323. 


In thii section of our study, we have 
examined some of the major principles of co¬ 
ordination, advocated by Follett in her various 
papers, speeches, and books. We have also 
analyzed these theories in the conceptual view 
of coordination, from a managerial viewpoint 
and traced their validity in specific business 
illustrations, These ideas, namely, the idea of 
functional unity, of confronting interests, or 
iiiler-penelration. of progressive adjustment, of 
the emergent sjnthesis, of specialization and of 
collective will give ample evidence of the 
experimental and innovistic judgment of Follett 
and show the points of departure where she left 
the beaten track of traditional thinkers in these 
areas. 

Follel.''s Principles of Organization 

At one point in her business writing Follett 
had mentioned some fundamental principles of 
organization which permeated all her ideas on 
coordination These are not specific theories 
as such hut they are the essential frarnwork in 
which her previously cited thcoiics should lie 
developed and analyzed. These principles hold 
true in the above specified theoretical models 
of coordination and as such they jiresenl another 
example of the universalistic ])hiloso])hy behind 
her thinking. 'Ihese are as follows 

53 Dynamic Administration.. Op. Cit., 
p. 297, CF. Freedom and CoordinationOp. 
Ci'., p. 78. In this paper which antedated the 
one on Dynamic Admini.stralion, she changed 
the order of these four principles. In this paper 
[Freedom ami Coordination) the order is as 
followi 

1. Coordination as the reciprocal relat¬ 
ing of all the factors in a situation ; 

2. Coordination by direct contact of 
the responsible people concerned; 

3. Coordination in the early stages; 
and, 

4. Coordination as a continuing process. 

.54. Dynamic Administration., Op. Cil., 

p. 297. CF. its order of four principles with 
the order cited in the previous footnote. The 
fourth or the last of these four principles 
occupies the same fourth place in both of these 
classified lists, hut the first three have changed 
their places. 




1. Coordination by direct contact of the 
responsible people concerned. 

2. Coordination in the early sta.nes. 

3e Coordination as the reciprocal 
relating of all the factors in a situa¬ 
tion. and 

4. Coordination as a continuing process. 

It appears in our social process judgment 
that these four principles of organization or co¬ 
ordination an^ not four kinds of coordination but 
are four decrees of coordination. Follell did not 
visualize any Mibslantial or conceptual dillercnces 
between tliese lour jcrinciples. They are essen¬ 
tially pointing toward a growing proles'* of co¬ 
ordination in an organization and thus they ic- 
present the groulk of coordination and not 
varying kinds thereof. 

'Fhe first degree of coordination, as suggest¬ 
ed by Follelt ofrurs ibrougli the diiecl c'ontaet 
of ll;c people responsible for a particular task. 
The emphasis here is on the directness of the; 
eonlai I and lienee on the [iroximity of the people 
to the assignment. It may be aehievi-d through 
diteet eommuniealion. eonferenees, committee's 
and other such faee-to-lae<‘ operations. 

The second degree of coordination, as the 
process eontiriufs forward, lies in the establish¬ 
ment of the piojiei' integtalive vision in the 
eailiest stages of the jnoeess. Heir, the emjdiasis 
on coordination is kept in the projier time- 
seipjeiKe. ’(’he need for positive and 
erealivc thinking in the eailiest stages of the 
process is maintained. I he responsible people 
have to initiate and maintain an integral order 
in the entire process and that order should he 
achieved not later in the primary stages. 

The third stage in coordination is perhaps 
the most iinporlant stage in her perspoelivc. She 
emphasizes the cross-functioning of the people 
involved in the process and stresses the inter¬ 
related continuity of the component factors. In 
this stage of coordination, once the directness of 
contact has been established and the long range 
vision attained, all the component parts of the 
organizational system must achit've an inner co¬ 
relation. This is a major step and requires a 
dedicated management and an equally dedicated 
personnel to achieve the proper objective. 

Finally, in the fourth degree of coordina¬ 
tion, the continuity of the coordinated organism 


is stressed. The process- should be 
perpetuate itself and release its self-actualih^? 
energies in the future. This degree of coordina*-'-! 
lion would set the frame for the futurity o£.; 
the organization and in doing so would introduce 
the element of piogressive growth. 

Thfse four decree of coordination or, as 
Follett says, these four piinciples of orp'oiiizatiotif 
conslilutc an integrated critique of what Follett 
enuneialcd as the ideas behind a living human 
organism. They eomitine her various specific 
ideas in a growlh-si’quencc ; they impart a well- 
rounded perspective to her analysi* of community 
life; they, in 1 act, present a functional summary 
of the various factors, elements and degrees of 
group-coordination which she spelled out at 
length in almost all her wtilings. 

Essential Themes 

We can now i*oIale the major hypotheses 
l■^JIIett developed in ielation to the process of 
eor)idinali(»n They have aln'ady been analyzed 
and examined i-iiUeally in the oilier ‘-eetions of 
this study. Here, we will enumeiale them so that 
her essenlial llieories of coordination ran be 
focused in one -'ingle glariie. Her major hypo¬ 
theses are : 

fl' Fooidinalion refers lo unity and unify¬ 
ing. not lo eonlorinily and unification, 

(2) The estaiili'-hmoril of a functional unity 
presupposes tlie exislenee of a group, not 
of a crowd. 

(.'5) Opposing or eonfroiiting interests should 
not be resolved ihrougli compromise; 
they should lie integrated. 

fd) The tool of inicgralioii in the process 
of coordination requires great dexterity 
and intelligence in its u-e. 

(51 (loordiiialion is the iniritisie quality of 
the jiroeess ; it cannot he imposed from 
outside. 

(6) In a coordinated process, the values 
eoordinaled do assimilate some part of 
one anciher. 

(71 Coordination emerges as an inter- 
jienetralive process of organization. 

(f>l Mere adjustment does not lead lo co¬ 
ordination ; but progressive adjustment 
does. 
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(9) In coordination, nobody adjusts to any* 
inter-relatodness. 

tlO) Every social process can l)e looked at 
in a three-fold perspective, namely, the 
inler-actinfi one ; the unifyirif; one ; and 
ihe emerj'inf^ one. 

(11) Synlhevis, arisiiifr from coordination, is 
reflected in the pr(tcess and not in any 
))roducl. 

(12) Roth the expert and the executive have 
knowledfie Und c\|)erience but of 
dilleienl Unds. 

(13) In a coordinated bu>ines.s sliucluie. the 
the fh)w of aiilhoiity is not restricted 
to a veilical jrlane oidy ; it moves alonji 
a horizontal plane also. 

( 11) (.'ootdination in a business organization 
does not ineari llie subjugation of a single 
functional unit ; tlie singb* Hunctioiial 
unit must sec* the entirely of the oper¬ 
ation but otdy through its own view. 

(13) Oootdination begins at the bottom; it 
does not begin at the loj) of the 
structure. 

(l()l The growlh-.se(|uence of coordination 
tellects itself in 

(I) <lire<'l (-ontaci ; 

(2| early awanmess of the future vision ; 

(31 reciprocal relationship : and finally. 

( I I in the sclf-perpclualing niechaitism of 
the r'liliie process. 

fhe.se sixteen hypotheses from Follett’s analysis 
of coordination point out the salient points 
behind her philosophy of mganization. J’hey 
cover a wide variety of subjects ranging from 
prdilical history and ecottomy to sociology arrd 


anthropology ; they reflect subtlety of imagination 
and erudition and, as such, represent the most 
developed of Follell’s entire thinking process. 
She has carrierl forward her views on various 
functions of orgarrization and thus has been able 
to jrresent a stimulatirrg analysis of coordination 
which to h(!r. and perha[)s to us also, is the very 
core of organization. 

Conclusion 

Follelt’s ihi'sis on coordination is central to 
all her thinking and runs through all her 
writings, (brordinatiorr ajrpeared to her as the 
a|)ex of humait organization ; for it was through 
coor din; lion that a group can create, sustain and 
develop il.s energy. Kve/r leadership, power and 
control tnav fail to establish an cITcclivc working 
organism in a group, but tooiditralion is that 
all-pervading concept of human integration which 
cart transform art enterprise into a dynamic and 
irtoving oigarrization. Follett’s ideas on co¬ 
ordination open soiin* jicw insights into the tealrtr 
of human interaction, group br'bavior. value- 
system arrd communiealion-|)aUertrs. But she re¬ 
mains .in itide[)errdcrrt thinker in all tires** are.as 
and often succeeds in challenging the comntonly 
held docIriiK's ott these com[)lex subjeils. She was 
probably itiHuerrced by J. .S. Haldane, Sberingttm. 
Holt, Kempf'' and other leading philosophers of 
her da\, especially while developing her overall 
judgrnei't on the t|uestion of integration. But she 
still retains enough pioneerirrg spirit and experi- 
m<‘nlal irrtellecl to explore more adxanced a.spects 
of coordinatiorr. 


Crca'ice Experience.^ Op, Cil.. p. 114, 



CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN ViS-A-ViS SANSKRIT 

Dr. H. G. BISWAS 


When going through eminent and well- 
known American writer and tourist Mark 
Twain’s well-known work--‘'A Tramp 
Abroad—”, I came across a chapter ^‘Thc Awful 
German Language”. This attracted my pointed 
attention and served as a nucleus for the 
present article. Twain’s writings reveal that 
he was fairly acquainted with the German 
language ; hence his critical views on 
the awfnlnesH of the language deserve 
consideration of those who have interest in 
the German language. 

The inimitable lucid language in which his 
statements are garbed will lose much of their 
beauty if I am to (|Uote stray lines from that 
memorable text. Hence 1 reproduce below 
the relevant e.xcerpt of it which, though long, 
yet T am sure, will not fail to prolong and sus¬ 
tain genuine reader interest in the subject 
under discussion. 

“There is no other language which is so 
slipshod and systemless, and so slippery and 
elusive to the grasp. One is washed about in 
it in the most helpless way and when at last 
he thinks he has captured a rule which offers 
firm ground to take a rest on aim the general 
rage and turmoil of the ten parts of speech, 
he turns ' over the page and reads, ‘Let the 
pupil make careful note of the following 
exceptions.’ He runs the eye down and finds 
that there are more exceptions to the rule 
than the instances of it. So overboard he 
goes again, to hunt for another ‘Ararat’ and 
finds another quicksand. Such has been and 
continues to be my experience. Every time 


I think I have got one of these four confu- 
sing ‘cases’ when I am master of it, a seem¬ 
ingly insignificant preposition intrudes itself 
into my sentence, clothed with an awful 
unsuspected power, and crumbles the ground 
from under me. 

“An average sentence in a German news¬ 
paper is a sublime and impressive curiosity ; 
it occupies quarter of a column ; it contains 
all the ten parts of speech not in regular 
order but mixed , it is built mainly of com¬ 
pound words i it treats of 14 or 15 diffe¬ 
rent subjects, each enclosed in a parenthesis 
of its own, finally all the parentheses and 
reparentheses arc massed together between a 
couple of kind-piirenthese.s, one of which is 
placed in the first line of the majestic sen¬ 
tence and the other in the middle of the last 
line of it after which comes the verb, and 
you find out for the first time what the man 
has been talking about, and after the verb— 
merely by way of ornament, as far as I can 
make out, the writer shovels in- ‘haben 
sind gewasin, gchabt haben, gurarden scin’ or 
words to that effect and the monument is 
finished. The Gormans have another kind of 
parenthesis, which they make by splitting a 
verb in two and putting half of it at the begi¬ 
nning of an exciting chapter and the other 
half at the end of it. These things are called 
separable verbs. The German Grammar 
is blistered all over with separable verbs. 

“Personal pronouns and adjectives are a 
nuisance in this language. For instance the 
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same 
ij](‘:ins 

‘tlicin’. 

languai^e which has to make one word do 
tlie work of live. Now observe the adjec¬ 
tives. Wiion a German nets his hands on an 
adjective, lie declines it and keeps on declin¬ 
ing it until the common sense is all declined 
out of it. It is as bad as Latin. I'ake for 
instance- 

singular 

Norn, mein guter Freund (my good friend) 
Ace. meinen gutcu Freund ( 

Dat. mongen gutcu h’reunde (to my 
Gen. mcines guten Fnaindes (of my good 

friend) 

“Now let the candidate for tlu' asylum try 
to memorize those variations, and see how 
.soon he will be elected. One might do well 
to altogether go without friends in (xermany 
than take all this trouble about them. J 
have .shown what a bother it is to decline a 
good (male) friend, well this oidy is a third 
of the works, for there is a variety of new 
distortions of tin* adjective when the object 
is feminine, and still another when the object 
is neuter. Now there arc more adjectives 
n this language than there are black cats 
in Switzerland. 

“Let us now come to the gender. Every 
noun h.as a gender, and there is no sense or 
system in the distribution ; so th(! gender of 
each must be learut separately aud by heart. 
To do this one has to have a memory like a 
raeraorandum book. In German a young 
lady (Medchcu) and wife (weib) has no .sex, 
while a turnip has. Think what overwrou¬ 
ght reverence tliat shows for the turnip, and 
what a callous disrespect for the girl (Mad- 


chen). See how it looks in print—I translaio 
this from a conversation in one of the best 
of the German Sunday school books S 

Grctchcn : Wilhelm, where is the turnip ^ 
Wilhelm : She has gone to the kitchen. 
Her colour is very lovely. 

Grctchen : where is the accomplished 
and beautiful English maiden f 

From the above the reader can see 
for himself that the pronoun business is also 

Plural 

nieine guten Freunde 
meine gnt(‘n Freunde 
moiuor guten h'rounden 

meinen guten I'reundo 

a very awkward thing fur the unaccustomed 
tongue. 

tree is male, its buds are female, its 
leaves are neuter : Horses are sexless, dogs 
are male, cats are femah'—tom cats included 
of course, a person’s mouth, neck, bosom, 
elbows, lingers, nails, feet and body are of 
the male sex : and his head is male or neuter 
according to the word .selected to .signify it; 
a person’s lips, shoulders, breast, hands and 
toes are of the female sex, and hi.s hair, ears, 
eyes, chin, legs, knees, heart and con.scionce 
have not anv sex at all, that i.s, thev are 
neuter. 

“Some German words are so long that they 
have a perspective. Observe a few exam[)le : 
Freundschafts bezeigungen—evidence of 
friendship. 

Unabhacngigkcitserklacrungen— Indepen¬ 
dence declaration 

Wiedestellungsbcstrebungen— Rehabilita¬ 
tion endeavours. 

“These things are not words, they are al- 


word Sic means ‘you’, it means ‘she’, it 
‘her’, it means ‘they’ and it means 
’I'liink of the raggi'd poverty of the 


) 

good friends) 



phabetical processions. And they arc not 
ran. When one of these grand mountain 
ranges goes stretching across the printed page 
it adorns and ennobles that literacy landscape 
but at the same time it causes great distress 
to the new student for it blocks up his way; he 
cannot crawl under it, or climb over it, or 
tunnel through it- So ho resorts to the dic¬ 
tionary for help, but there is no help there. 
The dictionary leaves this sort of words out, 
because these long things are hardly legiti¬ 
mate words, but are rather a combination of 
words—they are compound words with the 
hyphen left out.” 

The above statements of Mark Twain are 
based no doubt on facts, but he rises to the 
height of sarcasm and indulges in lliina- 
alayan exaggeration when he gives his final 
verdict in tin* following terras : 

“My philological studies havi' satisfied me 
that a gifted person ought to learn English 
(barring spelling and pronouncing) in -SO 
hours, hVench in 30 days, and German in 30 
years. It seems manifest then, that the latter 
tongue ought to be trimmed down and re¬ 
paired. If it is to remain as it is, it ought to 
be gently and reverently set aside among the 
dead languages, for only the dead have time 
to learn it.” 

I have quoted so much from Mark Twain 
not only to amuse our readers with the unique 
humour but also to bring home to our stu¬ 
dents the peculiarities of the German langu¬ 
age to which they are to apply very special 
attention when they are bent on learning it. 
It is an undeniable fact that a working 
knowledge of German is essential for the 
pursuit of higher scientific research and higher 
studies in any branch of knowledge. H. G. 
Wells has rightly stressed, “By the latter 
half of the 19 th century the German scienti¬ 
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fic worker had made German a neoessMf'' 
language for every science student who. 
wished to keep abreast with the latest work 
in his department.” 

Considering the supreme significance of 
the language, therefore when our ambitious 
students feel genuinely enthused to master it, 
no difficulty can prevent their onward march 
particularly as they are far more favourably 
placed than the Mark Twains and their cou- 
.siris on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Let me now come to the points that go in 

favour of our Indian students. Most of 

them have to pass through at least the rudi¬ 
ments of Sanskrit besides their respective 
mother tongues derived mainly from Sanskrit, 
consecjuently retaining most of the charac- 
teristerics of the parent language. 

Mark Twain got unnerved at the sight of 
only four cases in German, but we 

have to master as many as seven 

cases in Sanskrit in three different 
numbers and genders. And it must 
be admitted that the variation in the forms of 
nouns in German is quite negligible compared 
with that of Sanskrit. Sanskrit adjectives 
also follow the nouns they qualify iu all the 
various cases, numbers and genders and their 
declensions must therefore be far more 
difficult than those of the adjectives 
in German. 

Then again, prepositions in German force 
the nouns governed by them into one of the 
three cases—accusative, dative and genitive. 
In Sanskrit also nouns have te assume parti¬ 
cular cases when certain words accompany 
them. ‘Shivaya nomo’may serve as an examplu 
Here the word 'Nomo’ forces the word 
‘Shiva’ to the dative case. Numerous are the 
instances of the like and they arc known to 
most of our students. 
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Siiiiskrit is very rich in compound words Of course, the utility and desirability of 


and one most noticeable feature of our com¬ 
pound words or Samasos is that in most cases 
they mean tpiite a different thing from those; 
expressed by the individual components 
forming the new word. Just as Sodium, an 
inflammable metal combining with a deadly 
poisonous gas Chlorine gives rise to the most 
useful of things, namely Sodium chloride,so in 
Sanskrit the individuality of words are lost 
when they give birth to a compound word, 
Pitambara, and Binapani may be cited as two 
most common examph's of the type. Hence 
we do feel but very little sympathy for Mark 
Twain when he fumbles with the German 
compound words, which after all, retain the 
meaning of the coraj onetit units in fact, 
even when compounded. 

Let me now come to the fpiestion of gen¬ 
ders. No doubt it appears somewhat .shock¬ 
ing to an English or American student when 
a male or female gender is a.ssigned to 
an inanimate object ; but in the orient 
nothing is new in it and it is a matter of 
happy coincidence that in most cases the 
Sanskrit and German genders are the same. 
Thus we see that the German lan£uag<! does 
not present peculiarities which are in any way 
shocking to those who possess even the sligh¬ 
test acquaintance with Sanskrit and to those 
who speak languages directly deriveil from it. 
h'rom this it also follows that it woidd prove 
a gross folly on our part if wo arc to bani.sh 
Sanskrit from our Multipurpose and Higher 
Secondary curricnhira altogether. A little 
knowledgeof Sanskrit is not only conducive to 
the easy and thorough mastery of our respec¬ 
tive mother tongue.s, but it is also helpful in 
creatit g a mental orientation for the easy 
grasp of the most useful of modern languages 
like German. 


knowing good English—an essential gateway 
to all science and culture—as a “musP’ for 
learning Gernnin effectively and intensively— 
is above all controversy. 

Let me now touch in brief on the most 
important factor that can break the spell of 
awfnincss of the German language from the 
minds of our student'^. By this factor, I 
mean an enioient teacher aided by modern 
scientific eipiipments ( i. e. a linguaphone 
recoids) and whose head is capacious enough 
to hold a vast store of subject matters of a 
diverse range—both literary and scientific, 
whose heart is capable of feeling aiintely the 
lamentable state of onr scienee and industry 
and who arc fully conscious of the great role 
that German science and tochiiologv can play 
in fostering the growth and development of 
industry on modern lines, bringing in its tram 
health and happiness to our teeming millions. 
Whether the teacher is inspired by such a 
noble ide.al and is able to infuse this spirit 
into his disciple.s or not the desired goal 
cannot lie fur ahead. 

As mo.stly the adults come to learn 
German, the method of te.aching should be so 
fashioiK’d that the things taught may prove 
highly interesting and o.\lremoly useful to 
the grown-up minds. lOven when imparting 
fundamentals of grammar the illustrations 
.should be furnished out of the chosen Ger¬ 
man sentences and passages from the works 
of Goethe, Max Mueller, Shakc.speare, Kali¬ 
dasa, Tagore and Romain Holland ; from 
Liebig, Kekntc, Baeyer; from Dalton, 
Faraday, Rutherford ; from Madam Curie, 
Bose, Saha and Raman. 

In fine I can do no better than to quote a 
few lines from Mark Twain himself in praise 



of the language of which he has been so un¬ 
sparing in his criticism : 

"The capitalization of nouns is a great 
virtue of the German language. But far 
before this virtue stands another—that of spe¬ 
lling a word according to the sound of it. 
Aft(;r our short lesson in the alphabet, the 
student can tell how any German word is 
pronounced without having to ask. The 
(Jormans do not seem to be afraid when to 
repeat a won! when it is the rigid one. This 
is wise. There arc sonic German words 
which are singularly and powerfully cllective. 
For instance, those which describe lowly, 
peaceful and affectionate homclife, those 
which ileal with love, in any and all forms, 
from mere kindly fooling and honest good¬ 


will towards the passing stranger, clear up t^\^ 


courtship; those which deal with outdoor 


Nature in its softest and lowliest aspects 
with meadows and forests, and birds and flo¬ 
wers, the fragrance and sunshine of summer, 
and moonlight of [leaceful winter nights ; in 
a word those which deal with any and all 
forms of ri'st, repose and peace ; those also 
which deal with creatures and marvels of a 
fairy land , and lastly and chiefly, in those 
words wliich express pathos, is the language 
surpassingly rich and cllective. There are 
German songs which can make a stranger to 
the language cry. That shows that the sound 
of the words is correct—it interprets the 
meaning with truth and with exactness ; and 
so the ear is informed, and through the ear 
the heart.” 




TajJorc on the Moscow Sfa^e 

"As Rabindra Nath Tagore’s of thr Dark Chn- 
nthr.f is a symbolical s[>iritual play in which the king is 
God and Siidarshana, the t^uecn, is the human soul, 
the popularity of the play shows that tlic Russians have 
not b(!Coine rank atheists and niateriali.sts as we have 
been repeatedly told they have, a sufliciently large 
number of them in any case retain their primeval 
spiritual instincts to be able to appreciate a play like 
Vi'/u// of Ihc Dark Cl/ninhct’,'* 

Rainananda Chatterjee 
The Modern Review for January, 1925 



INVENTORY CONTROL 

R. M. LALL 


In buiMiti;^ a highly industriuliscd India of 
our dir-ams, wc are today fared with a two-fold 
problem of sbodape of law materials and scar- 
city of funds. In this context. Inventory (^m- 
trol assume^ a cliallenf^inp; facet of our produc¬ 
tion plans. It i-. ironic that whereas we take 
nu'ljculous care to resolve every cash transaction, 
however insignifirant in the books, and keep a 
Watchful eye on every jiaisa of our cash balance; 
wo arc insensible enough to allow the inventories 
to take care of themselves. It set'ins as if we 
have neither comprehended the scope of this 
subject nor have wc realised its impojtance. 

It would, therefore, be rewarding to recall 
that inventory control ensures the supply of the 
desired quantity and quality of inventories at 
the right lime and place at the minimum late of 
investment to accord with the ])ro(lu(tion and 
.sales programmes. Its absence would spell 
grave consequetices to ]n‘oduction, sale's and pro¬ 
fits. In its widest sen.se, inventory control em¬ 
braces manufacturing planning and material 
handling. To bo more specific, inventory con¬ 
trol covers a number of fundamental activities, 
such as (a) evolving a material control pro¬ 
gramme in kci'ping with sales forecasts. oT<lers 
and plans of manufacturing operations, (b) pur¬ 
chasing, receiving, inspecting; storing and issu¬ 
ing of inventories, (c) stores record-keeping; 
(d) simplification and slandaidisation, and so 
on. 

Inventory control is of added impoilancc to 
concerns which cany large inventories. I here 
are cases where the cost of inventories exceeds 
that of investment in fixed assets. Then again, 
in many cases, materials form a significant per¬ 
centage of the total manufacturing costs; rang¬ 
ing between 20'/t and 90%. » 

Inventory control enforces an efficient sys¬ 
tem of reception, measurement; inspection and 
issues of inventories and of inward and outward 
returns. It holds in check the losses arising 
from theft, obsolescence, breakage; deteriora¬ 
tion, damage, evaporation, exeessive serap, in- 
correet reeording, rejeets, and so on. It gua¬ 


rantees proper use of space available for storing 
inventories and achieves maximum economy and 
efficiern;y in the use and operation of stores and 
storage facilities. Inventory eontrol does away 
with exeessive aecumulalion of inventories and 
thereby .savc.s capital for better utilisation else¬ 
where. It spots out the number and varieties 
of items which are being needlessly carried and 
ther<i)y prevents duplication of components and 
varieties. It affords a sound basis for account¬ 
ing for incoming inventories and for their use, 
ascertainment and charge to production units. 
Above all, it prevents production delays by sup¬ 
plying inventories in right quantities at the re- 
(juired time. It also attempts to keep adequate 
stock for sujvply to customers at short notice. 
It provides n|»-to-date and coiiqdete information 
as to amount and quantity to the management 
for control. 

It would be proper to bighliglil here a bene¬ 
fit of inventory control. It is that inventory 
(■onirol atlemps to re<luee the cost of stock-hold¬ 
ing, This cost comprises about 25',( of the 
total value of inventories in the IJ.S.A. and in 
India about lO'/t to 25',; . The main compo¬ 
nents of this cost are cost of investment, cost of 
storage, handling and transport, depreciation, 
wages, warehouse expenses, insuranre, stores 
aeeounting and auditing expenses, obsole¬ 
scence, etc. A reduction in stock holding 
costs inay and often does result in signi¬ 
ficant .'■’avings. Inventory control secures such 
savings by undertaking a revealing examination 
into the question whether the expenses of conti¬ 
nued holding of excessive slocks would be more 
than offset by loss on sales of such inventories 
at below cost or scrap price. 

Pre-conditions to Establishment of Inventory 

Control 

There are certain essential pre-conditions to 
the establishment of a sound inventory control. 
Effective control can obtain when there is utmost 
willing co-operation and co-ordination between 



various departments, and procedures and systems 
are kept uptodate. It calls for a complete link- 
inf; up of financial and costing records. Above 
. all, the control mechanism adopted must ensure 
the supply of necessary information with speed 
and accuracy followed by immediate and effec¬ 
tive action by the management, whenever war¬ 
ranted. 

At this juncture a poser arises as to who 
should look after inventory control. The issue 
is controversial and the discussions may be in¬ 
conclusive. In practice, some factories place 
inventoiy control under llie charge of purchasing 
agent or stores purchases officer, while many, 
under the <hargc of Treasurer. It is submitted 
that a better course is to have the control under 
the budget committee consisting of all depart¬ 
mental heads, which, in turn, shou]<l be respon¬ 
sible to the top executive. Since all manufacturing 
processes and costs depend on the quality and 
qufjililv of inventories available, and since 
inventory control cannot be exercised in isolation 
of other cotilrols, it is in the fitness of things 
that this al.so must vest Avilh the body responsible 
for the overall control. 

Elenicnls of JnveiUory Control 

An inventory control s)steni is essentially a 
sort of compromise between conflicting interests. 
This is largely so because the Iwii most important 
factoJs that govern the extent to which materials 
may be kej>t, aie, first, the operational needs 
which lay .stress upon the prompt availability of 
all materials in abundance to ensure continuity 
of production and satisfaction of customers’ 
demands under all circumstances, and, second, 
the financi::.! considerations which call for the 
minimisation of the investment of working capital 
and also that of the cost of stock-holding. These 
two factors run counter to one another, with 
inventoiy control striking a balance. Ideally 
speaking, the best course is to hold no inventories 
at all, with the requirements being ordered for 
delivery direct to user departments and the 
finished products being despatched direct to the 
customers. Somewhat near-ideal conditions can 
and do prevail in such industries as automobile 
assembling industry and process industries. But 
in other cases even that much is not possible. So 
the need arises to consider the elements of 


inventory control. The elements that 
constitute inventory control can be broadly ' 
classified under three heads namelyi (a) planned '' 
determination of inventories, (b) standardisation 
and identification of item.s, and fc) physical 

control over inventories. 

Planiml Determination of Inventories 

In this ease, the basic «jhjeclive is to see that 
physical quantities are kept as low as possible 
but in keeping with the operational needs, ’fhe 
target is to have most materials in processes and 
little in the stores. Any neglect in this behalf 
may lead to excessive accumulation or shortages 
of materials culminating in financial uncertainty 
and adversely affecting profits and sales. 

The first preliminary step in this direction 
is to have a year’s sales forecast on a study of 
j)ast trends, market surveys, customers’ orders; 
and new plans for increasing sales, etc. Normally, 
the programme is evolved for a year in the first 
instance and then is modified from time to time, 
depending on the a«lual rise or fall in sales. 
Further, the one year’s forecast may be further 
broken down into .shorter periods ; say, four 
weekly periods. While embarking u])on such a 
forecast, precaution must be taken that the 
overall planning admits of flexibility, modifica¬ 
tions aid prompt corrective action. 

Th-' second step is to fix various limits of 
iiiventoiies not only in totals, hut also category- 
wise and item-wise. Generally, the limits are fixed 
for la) Minimum Level, (h) Maxiimnn Level, 

(c) Ordering Level, and (dj Policy Level. 
Though these limits arc fixed in quantities, yet 
their financial implications must he borne in 
mind The guiding principle should he to see 
that the maximum possible volume of business 
is done with the least amount of cajiital invested 
per unit of product. In fixing the limits, a large 
number of factors must he borne in mind, the 
more important of which are, one, the maximum 
amount of capital which can he invested in 
inventories at any one time, two, the avail-, 
ability of funds to pay for the purchases and 
meet e>tia expenses resulting from any sub¬ 
sequent increase in stock limits; three, the re¬ 
quirements of the planned programme and the 
rate of usage ; four, the extent to which the costs 
tend to decrease with the increase In the size of 
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the orfler, both regards the purchase price and 
purcliaslng cost, five, the extent to which costs 
tend to in<Tease with the increase in the size of 
of the order as legards the steerage cliargcs, 
rent, lighting, liealing and inventory carrying 
chaiges, interest on investment, insurance, lisks 
of spoilage, etc., six, the extent to which 

deliveiies can he adjusted with the rale of 
fonsuniption for production pui|) 0 '-es; seven, the 
time needed for production and assembly and 
al»ility to \aiy output to meet nucluating 

<‘ondifion'. by oveiliine or ■■hifl-working, e/g/i/, 
benefits which may arise from producing 

economic (pjaiililies as comj)ared with additional 
cost of lemporarilv holding excessive stock, 
nine, the necessity to have lescrve stocks to meet 
unfore-cen fadin'': •'en. the need to keep labour 
force by building stock dui'ing slack periods. 
eleven, the naluie of tlie levels of sales forecast; 
whether seasonal or legular. or fluctuating in¬ 

stable; twelve, ihi' policy of llic managetticnt in 
regard to buffer slocks ; thir.'een, ihe e\tenl to 
W'hich inventoiics are subject to ileleiioration, 
obsolcsience and olher similar losses; joiirtceii. 
the |)oIicy of the management in regaid lo 
speculation in Inventories, and so on and so 
forth. 

Anolher step is the pieparalion of a maleiials 
liudget foi each class of invcntoiy as a part of 
the tnasicr budget. This heljis in fixing the 
quantities lo be maintained and moie so in check¬ 
ing them in llic light of the actual conditions. 
Further, inventory to sales latio is also com|)utcd. 
When expressed in terms of volume, it indicates 
how long the inventories in band will last at the 
current rate of sales, and. when expressed in 
terms of rupees, it tcllcels how tnucli inventory 
is needed to produce a rupee. As a result of 
such analysis, quantities carried can be cut, 
especial'y. those of the slow-movirrg inventories, 
and, further, the obsolete stocks can be safely 
di.sposed of. 

SimpUfiaition, Stiinilarilisation niul Iile.ntificalion 

Simplification aims at eliminating needless 
varieties and consolidating on a few. This aim is 
largely secured by means of the ABC analysis 
which is al.so known as volume-item analysis. 
This analysis revt'als the extent of concentration 
of sales volume among the different products. 


Broadly speaking, this analysis is made by rank¬ 
ing the items according lo their sales volume 
in the first instance and after that, by plotting 
the cumulative time percentage of the total 
\o]umc against percentage of items. After that, 
the varieties retained are subjected to a critical 
examination to find out what alternative uses can 
be made thereof, what possible improvements can 
be effected tlicrcto, and what substitutes are 
available llicietor. All Ibis goes to reduce the 
labour eosls and keeps the inventories to the 
minimum. 

11 slioulil be ibc conslanl endeavour of 
iiiilusirial managements lo introduce standardi¬ 
sation lo the maximum cxteril possible for all 
inventoiics. ihcii sizes, sha))es, vaiiclies, specifi¬ 
cations, componcnls, clc. Attempts may also be 
made Ic persuade customers to accept standard 
proiliicls. (iood design lends to reduce the number 
of opcialions, and simplifies and quickens Ibe 
process of assembly. 

In Older to ensure success, standardisation 
has lo be inlioilueeil yyilb active help and eo- 
operalicii ol all the conneeteil dejiarlments, such 
as, .sail's, pmcliases, engineoiing, production, 
rimtrol. aceoimting, clc. A committee may be 
lormi il vxilli representatives from all these 
departninls lo lie presided over preferably by 
the produeliim conltol siijiervisor responsible to 
the lop executive. 

ibe means of idcnlificalion should be precise, 
logical and easily intelligible. A coding system 
may also be adojited parliculaily where large 
varieties are handled. 

In practice the mateiials an: specified from 
such SOU!CCS as common trade names, brand 
names, manufacluici’s specification, trade specifi¬ 
cations, government .specifications, and so on. 
'I’he common ways in which specifications are 
expre.ssed are by use of common symbols, codes, 
descriptions, dimensions, quality or composition, 
performance, methods of analysis, etc. In any 
case, specifications must be clear, concise and 
definite and as far as possible reflect the 
eharaclerislics of the inventory items. Standar¬ 
disation when thus once introduced will avoid 
constant repetition of long descriptive titles, 
bring together items of like nature, provide 
quick and correct means of identification and 
simplify mechanical recording procedures. 
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Physical Control 

Physical cotilrol covers the whole cjclo which 
hcf^ins with receipt of raw materials and icr- 
jninales with despatch of finished products to 
(ustomers. It affords maximum security, ensures 
correctness of inventories both in value ami 
(|uanlilies, guarantees unfettered flow of iiiven- 
Idiies through operating cjclcs, minimises ceilain 
losses and wastages and determines r[uantilies 
periodically or conlinuously. 

In its hroadesl sense, physieal checking covers 
‘physical inventory’, that is. complete physieal 
counting or measuring or weighing of the inven¬ 
tories, and also ‘hook inventory', that is. listing 
of what the stores record show. Since thi^ hook 
imentory may he at limes virtually represent 
merely a snmmaiy of unchecked reeords. it 
should not he adopted unless it is accompanied 
hy a continuous or jieipciual inventory plan. 
Physieal chi'cking may he either ))eriodic physical 
inventory or continuous physical inventory, the 
latter being preferahle. 

Evny scheme of physical control envisages 
checking of invcnloiies hy actual count at least 
once a year. It is. however, a helter plan to have 
such counts three or four limes a year, with 
important items being checked every month. Pare 
must he takt'ii to suhject all items to physiial 
check almost simultaneously. Physical control 
also performs certain other specific functions. 
First, it deals w’ith the reception of deliveries, 
making arrangements for off-loading, for phased 
dcliverie.a, for space for unpacking and for 
accounting for all materials, and for valuable 
containers and returnahlc empties. Secondly, it 
enforces inspection at the point of reception and 
also in different user departments. 'I’hirdly, it 
plans a careful lay-out and administration of 
stores, avoiding accumulation thereof at odd 
corners, 

The system need be carefully planned and 
carried out in collaboration with various 
connected departments. Comprehensive standard 
instructions for each stage should he issued, and 
more so, strictly followed. The responsibility of 
various personnel should he clearly defined. 
Above all, persons manning the scheme should 
be efficient, honest and well-trained technically. 
Use of measuring and handling devices should 



he made. Suitable security arrangements must 
be made. Whenever necessary, besides the main 
stores, a number of stores may be set up through¬ 
out the factory to allow for dispersal of inven¬ 
tories. Bins, racks, etc. in use may he so devised 
as to permit them being adapted to a variety of 
uses. Shorn of such elements, physical control 
may be little more than a farce. 

Iffivsical control also implies that correct 
and up-to-date records would he kept of all 
movements of materials both irnvards and out¬ 
wards and that a(le<[uale information would be 
readily available for puiposes of management 
control and also for ascertaining values for 
financial and costing purposes. (Generally, control 
accounts are kept, besides the subsidiary books 
and department or item-wise accounts. However, 
the basic need is to supply the infoinidlion to the 
management in concise form, at regular intervals 
with sjir-cd and accuracy. This is normally 
achieved hy presentation of- tat periodical 
slatemenls .showing the values of inventories held 
in main cali’goiies as compared with those of 
other past periods and with those held by other 
concerne siinilaily situated ; (h) the target figures 
for each type td inventory to deride on an 
optimum holding : (c) budget figures expressed 
both in value and quantities as compared with 
the ac'uals. giving explanations for variances ; 
(dj ratios and jicreentages, such as, .stocks to 
sales, work-in-progress to number of direct 
operatives or machine tools, storage costs to 
stores, etc. 


Inventory Control under Existing Imlian 
Conditions 

I 'hink I would not he held guilty of any 
grave error of judgment if I say that in India 
inventory control in its real sense does not obtain 
and perhaps it cannot obtain in the near future. 

Under the present scheme of company law 
and accounting and audit [rractices, inventories 
become a very handy item for the management 
to lay hand upon with a view to inflating stock 
values for ulterior motives. Further, the manner 
in which the Government enforces contracis-plus 
and grants subsidies and tariff protection (where 
quantum of e.xpenses is the determining factor), 



serves as a disincentive to elimination of losses 
and waslaifes and consequently deters adoption 
of inventory control. For these reasons, it is 
sometimes a prudent commercial [)olicy for an 
enter|)rise not lo have atiy system of inventory 
control. 

Further. I think that even if we want to 
have inventoi) control, we cannot have it in full 
measure because of [lovernniental controls, 
constanll) chan^inj; cconoinic policies and labour 
troubles, (’ases are not wantinfj; when, because of 
the import restrictions three lo four months’ 
stock was not found sufTHicnl. where normally 
only three lo four weeks" stock was considered 
reasonable. In fact, import restrictions, foreijtn 
exchanfic difficulties and lisinji price levels 
encourage the industries to hold inventories in 
excess. Savin"’' on handiin" and sloiai'e charges 
by reduction of inventories are also more than 
offset by increasing prices of materials. Kven 
in those ca.scs where supplies arc to be bad 
locally it is difficult to obtain materials in time 
mainly due lo transpt)rl bottlenecks. For these 
rcasions, wc can hardly expect the right type and 


quality of materials at the required time. So 
inventory control remains a far off cry. 

Moreover, we have just begun taking lessons 
in sales forecasting. So, how can we evolve an 
inventory control system whose structure is 
founded on such forecasting ? Even if we acquire 
mastery over sales forecasting. I think, it would 
he of little avail, because the predictions of 
sales forecasting would not hold good in view of 
so many vagaries of the policies followed by the 
controlled economy w'hich is that of India today. 
The adjustments to be made in predictions 
w'ould be numerous and frequent, and. in the net 
result, (.f little practical application. 

Another factor is that w'e have neither any 
ageticies like American Standards Association, 
Uiiderw)iters’ Laboratories. Federal Bureau of 
Specifications, or Bureau of Standards, which 
ran undertake specification or standardisation of 
our inventories in India e.xcepl perhaps ihc IS! 
lo console oursflvcs with. Further, we have no 
Institute lo tiain persons as stock appraisers or 
valuers nor any good number of persons 
possessing the requisite qualifications. 



NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART (1966) 
USAB 


I'riE ek'venlli [National F.xhiliition of Art was 
(ij)ciic'd in the hall of the Lalil Kala Akailemi at 
Uahindia I’havan. New Delhi, on the 24lh 
Janiiaty. Shri M. C. Chafila, Education Minister, 
at the inauguration ecrernony e\j)resscd doubts 
about his sense of appreciation of art, in that 
lecenttv when he was opening a Children’s Drama 
Festival, a drama critic remarked that Shri Chagla 
was not an expetl or specialist on dramatic art 
and, heiice. he was not expected to give a critical 
review. He, ihercfoie. felt that ail-crilics too could 
•-a) that he w'as not expected to do justice to 
art objects as well. 

He then said that he would not aim at a 
sialic view on art. foi ait has fluidity in its 
movements and stvles. Unlike those of the 
artists i>f Paiis who about a <'entijry hack <lo.‘'ed 
iIk! doors of esiahli.shed galleries to the impre¬ 
ssionists. the result of which was that, the latter 
gxiijp held their exhibition in the Gallery of 
Rejected Paintings, he would advocate an open 
door system for all styles of art which were good 
from their standpoints. He believed that pictorial 
art. like sculpture (lieces. music, and architecture, 
was universal, even so an Indian artist following 
abstract style, has some sense of appreciation of 
the artistic touches of Indian art or scenes. As 
impressionis's found li.yht, so modern art finds 
juxtajiositioi! of colour as one of the media of 
expression of feelings. He addl'd “Yet I do want 
more painters to follow his tradition ; T do not 
want them to ba completely lost.” 

The Selection and Judging Committee was 
composed of S/Shri P. Das Gupta. Mohan 
Samant and M. V. Minajgi. 

Out of 1538 entries done by 082 artists, the 
Selection and Judging Committee selected 169 
paintings, 20 sculptures and 38 grajrhics. The 
standard of selection of paintings is good, 
although much more could have been done. In 
the firs^ place it is observed that two award¬ 
winning artists belong to the Akademi. Secondly, 
sculpture section is comparatively weak this 
year. In this section not all schools have been 
encouraged. Thirdly, it is found that at least a 
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dozen artists hang three works each. Except in 
rare cases, .selection of two each .should have been 
enough for the thrise works of each artist represent 
almost the same mannerism. The Selection and 
Judging Committee could have by such elimin¬ 
ation accommodated the works of a few other 
.succe.-sful artisit, and made the show still more 
representative. To cite an example, three paint¬ 
ings out of several in Bansi Parimau’s one-man 
shoW' revealed that these were rejected by the 
yVkaderni. Two of these xvere rich in colour, 
wcll-plai.ncd in execution and good enough to 
look at. These wore certaiidy more expressive in 
revealing floaiii.g sha|)es in divisions on trans¬ 
parent field and were better than Baburao 
Sadwelkar’s Century Temple rvhich is a 

static cubist dull coloured depiction of the 
madiine age civilization. How, in spile of 
having two bettor works of one artist in this 
exhibition, this inferior third was selected, 
remains unknown ! Neither Bimal Das Gupta nor 
Dili|) Das Guj»ta leveal excellence in all the three 
j)aintings they individually hang. 

'I'ha result was seen in a symposium held by 
the Akademi on this exhibition. 'I'hough the 
wiitcr would not agree, the discussion in a way 
condemned the Akademi. It would have been 
right and proper to suggest methods of improve¬ 
ment rather than condemning the Akademi out¬ 
right. At its worst, the personnel might be 
erring. Some doubted why the Akademi could 
trot somehow patronise traditirmal art styles, 
particularly wherr they were publishing books on 
Pahari aitd Raj[)Ut styles of art ! An award for 
a high crealirm irt the traditirmal school can go 
a long way indeed. Abstract art patterns, 
expressionism, constructivism, synchronism, 
dadai.sm have very many examples, but rarely 
lift us to the height that indigenous art expressions • 
are capable of. Further, our artists, barring a 
few, in attempting these forms of art contribute 
nothing new, rather labour as mere camp 
followers. On the other hand traditional and other 
indigenous art forms have moorings and require 
a much harder training when compared to the 
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ease with which modern art forms are daubed. 
To delude both artists and visitors a few art- 
critiels especially of an Anglo-Indian contem¬ 
porary would sneer at traditional art in particular. 

This year .sculptures are fewer and of low 
slandar: as a rule. Here too all art centres are 
not adequately represented. Sharnshad Husain 
has [)ortraye(l a worthy bronze head Maqbool 
that brings before our eyes the philosophic 
eharaeler of artist M. Husain in exprcssionistic 
style. Kuldip K. Hballa has woven a pink 
]7lasler inachanieal form with radiating and 
decorated parts in Musical Orchestra. P. V. 
Jankiram has pul u]) three sculpture pieces, all 
made of ropper and brass sheets. His three works 
are evenly good. Two of these are life size depic¬ 
tion of Christian subjects. He wins an award for 
The ITonian which is 4 ft. high metal sheet 
pressed or hammered to the shape of a nun. The 
outlines of the body, the gown and other details 
have been revealed by supple linear i)artitions. 
riie simple text me here and there gives a 
pleasant view loo. The eyes are drooping as if 
she is praying. The hood, to .show the distinct 
pleats, has been formed by arranging a number 
of strips of copper, one over the other and rolling 
down from head to both the .shoulders. Virgin 
Mother is somewhat similar, but is decorated 
with a Crown and a halo. The face is oval and 
is ni()rc expressive. His third sculpture is a group 
study having suggestive but partly essential 
features of a figure with a flute, on the right of 
which is a multi-hooded snake or cows and on 
his left are three women with folded hands in 
Composkion. This is from Lord Krishna’s life 
story. Jankiram deserves our congratulation for 
his progressively better works. Through the 
medium of small pieces of square and triangular 
white timber A. N. Davierwalla has, on a black 
board, assembled the form of Crucifixion. An 
unimpressive small abstract shape Composkion 
has been woven after ultra-modern jumble by 
assernbl'iig a few machine parts by 0. P. Sharma. 
This medium requires a clear conception and 
high execution, both of which are not obvious 
in it. Ajit Chakravarly's Fallen Hero has 

enough of powerful treatment of mass executed 
in terms of cubes and sharp planes to show a 
compact shape of a lying human figure in 
white marble. Sudhir Kumar Rudra Paul’s low 
crimson plaster realistic Head Study shows 


slightly opened mouth of a nonchdant boy. 
The Woman by S. G, Shrikhande is made of 
white timber after the heavy Devadasi style of 
Orissa temples. Sculptures of several artists seen 
previously are absent. 

In graphic works our artists arc steadily 
improving. Jagmohan Chopra’s etching Com- 
position is abstract in style and has good black 
and brown effect. In Illoom (etching) Shyamal 
Dutta Roy has ]'lca.santly described yellow and 
gi(‘y palche.s with marked texture. Sonienalh 
Hole's Philistine as also Lotus are delicate in 
incisive grades of etching, precise in execution 
and excellent in expressing an abstract realistic 
image in one. Kane Prakash Lakshman in his 
lithograph iXude has revealed realistic figure of 
a heavily built woman in black and white with 
enough of conttasting tints. Manhar Makwana 
who won award for his graphics a year or two 
ago, hangs a wood rut The Cky by using black 
in patches or in spots w'itb a deep chocolate 
oval on the lop and buff in the middle with 
black lined triangles, llclow, near the ba.se, are 
yellow buff and black rectangles. It is again the 
impression of a townsrape with marked texture 
which he usually does. 

'Ihe graphic section shows a slow but 
■ileady jirogress. The general standard leads us 
to hclieve that graphics are having better 
technical quality and a maiked softness in 
treatment in ijuite a few. Of course in man- 
ncri,sm. as the general swing is, it moves to 
abstraction. 

Out of till! few' drawings, J. Sultan Ali in 
pen and ink diaws a large exprcssionistic 
compact scene w'itli much of writing on top in 
kondapalli. In style though it is expressionislic, 
the mannerism is after simple folk art with 
sufTicient details and a touch of fantasy. It has 
the stoiy-telling quality in that it speaks of a 
burly black head of a peasant who has a calf in 
his lap and the members of his family are beside 
him. The peasant loves his bull, a large one in 
black cubis: fashion and there is also a cow. On 
the top is the symbolic figure of a dragon like 
snake trying: to gulp the Sun to symbolise solar 
eclipse a bad moment according to superstitious 
belief ; but the peasant says his loving calf is 
born at that moment. On the whole the drawing 
describes fantasy on the one hand and the 
peaceful domestic chore on the other in enough 


of decorative and symbolic touche; this wins 
an award for Sultan Ali. 

In the painting section, which is the largest, 
we see two paintings on war and both win 
awards. Bal Chhabda has given a long title— 
"‘Love Thy Neighbour As Thyself—The Lord 
J)ld Say That Not The Neighbour” —(oil) 
alihough the first five words are enough to 
'iiggesl the meaning of the painting. In this large 
canvas (9 ft. x .'> ft.) we see black, grey and 
while with touches of red and yellow. Through 
the abstract exprcssionistic style he has suggested 
a few' human heads or a body lying and the 
wheels and caterpillar chains of tanks. The 
ajiplication of black and grey oils reveal excellent 
effects and power. The break given in red or 
ochre in dry bsush method adds charm ; only a 
maroon triangular shape appears jarring, 
Aftritior. again, is an oil painting of large size 
1)\ K. S. Kulkarni. Heic we see a hazy grey 
fotehoding sky and a canal full of blue water, 
on the left of which arc outlines of domes and 
houses in wide and deep red lines. On the other 
-idi' also red lined superslruetures of buildings 
■in' shown, beside which a demon eyed dark 
machint is up on the furrowed land. It is so 
c\pre.ssive in idea )cl depict the feeling in 
"Uirealistic brush. 

A few traditional jiainlings of average merit 
■ire Ihi've as giecn patches in the desert of 
absiradlion Ihitrk Trees by Haroon Khimani 
naliirallv attracts our attention due to its 
decorative effect by means of black in grades to 
depict a dense jungle of palm trees, their pointed 
leaves and trunks as also due to shadows in 
cris.s-cross fashion on the Avhite ground. Kumar 
(iohil Mangalsinhji has done Mediafor by depict¬ 
ing one woman is talking to Krishana and the 
other at the end in profile angrily dictating her 
words. Blue, browns, red in tempera have been 
used to good purpose to decorate it with 
flat trees, cows, flowers and white marble houses 
after the Rajput School of art. Daughter of the 
Soil is a soft dull toned wash painting hy 
Bi.swanath Mukerjee. This is a miniature type 
work (2S X 18 om.) in subdued and uncertain 
drawing and colour effect. The girl has indefinite 
expression and slender cylindrical neck which 
lacks grace. J. B. Patel has endeavoured to 
modernise an Indian rustic scene in a noteworthy 
manner. He has painted on indigenous scene 


by modulating the shapes with structurtsd' 
harmony, in this water colour painting From The 
Fair. It shows a bullock cart with Indian 
motifs, over which are scaled a man, a woman 
and a boy, who have been constructed by means 
of white, red, green, deep blue semi-circular or 
cubic extensions against the pale background 
and few huts or domes in green, red and brown 
at a distance in large divisions. 

Folk art attempts are many. J. SuUan Ali 
has. in bright and loud yellows, orange and 
slight blue oils, given a good account of folk art 
style in Festival Bull. Mere water colour designs 
in striking red, brown and black are seen in 
L. D. Deolikar’s In Their Own World. These 
embellishments are seen on the costumes of two 
elongated man and woman and even on the 
hubble-bubble. It has a touch of neo-Gujarati 
style. His other water colour painting World Of 
His Own loo has similar style in showing black 
lined yellow figures of a man, a woman and a 
tiger. It is a dainty painting anyhow. Raghubir 
Singh, an Orderly of the Akademi. in PainJing 
has done an unsophisticated folk art .style oil work 
to show the broad blue outlined Ekalavya shoot¬ 
ing arif ws around whom in panels are the out¬ 
lines of temples and arches in grey and blue. 
Jayapala K. Panicker has used symbols after 
folk ar! stile to depict a Mazing sun a snake, 
palm of a hand, bunches of leaves in black lines 
over brown and grey circular patches with tex¬ 
ture to dcscilbe Earth. I.axman Pai in Two 
Pictures — 7'wo Phases puts his floral motifs on 
a large bright yellow girl after folk art of Goa, 
around whom are blue, black and green patches 
to show contrast between knowledge and purity 
beside foreboding darkness. Close by In another 
{lanel, attached to it, are several fearful orange, 
sienna and red faces of demons after the western 
mediaeval conception rvbo are darting torment¬ 
ing arrows to intimidate the girl. 

.Some paintings are technically provoking, al¬ 
though substantive, in approach. Satish Panchal 
in Sign Battle Field—U (oil) has used white im- 
pasto in pebbly undulated fashion on olive green 
background in apparently careless manner by 
subtracting non-es.scntial details and has thus 
composed a riderless charger. Up above another 
tiny similar composition is in a smaller panel. 
Likewise L. S. Rajput has made out Composi¬ 
tion by applybg thick dry brush black strokes 
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on a f'lato colour liackground to bring out a silt- 
iiig (lop. Touches of pink and ochre remove 
ihe dull effect. These separated patches give 
liie sense of the woolly coat of the dog. 

Debahrata Mukerji lias created a pleasing 
canvas in Once Upon A Time- -/ by adopting 
ab.slrart sunealistic approach. It is traditional 
in soul and surreali‘'lie in body in that he has 
applied lliiii paU'lies of lirown. red, green, mauve 
oils o\ei V(hi(h in extreau' fine and supfilc black 
lines h«' has drawn traditional figures of deities 
after Ajania fresco style. The pigments .seem¬ 
ingly ('xpress their moods. 

(bam 1‘owell, whose work.s have been si'cn 
in one-man shows, has done a eolourful painting 
— LntfUntp<' With Cave -by apjilying spilling 
jiatchcs after mela image in red. violet, green, 
blue and other mixed hues. Ills treatment in 
applying lextuie is al.so pleasing. The back¬ 
ground is in refined brown to yellow and on the 
left is a black mossv oiiening to reveal the cave. 

Horoscope of A Maharaja by P. Mansaram 
is a dclibeiatcly courageous college work wbicb 
has an old torn piece of horo-scope fixed in the 
middle and on both sides daring red. blue, 
sienna: yellow, violet, green, brown and other 
pigments have been daubed to leveal the many 
phases of the life of the Maharaja. Though his 
chiomalic arrangement is near abstraction, the 
total ctfecl is emotional. The only snag is that 
the long pi('ce of the boro.scope in the middle 
could have been shortened as mere suggestion to 
leave the rest to imagination. 

Beside this jiainling K. C. Panieker’s two 
large paintings entitled Words and Symbols — 
(a) and (b). which hav'c dull transparent grey 
or '-imina over brown background and enough of 
writings and symbols after folk art patterns, are 
jusi dull and stereotyped. 

Vdofition of neo-realist style by means of 
(lontillims. constructivism and impressionism in 
enough of blue and green oils to detail a noctur¬ 
nal scene is the keynote of A Travel in Space by 
r.haitanya Patel. 

Bhahe.sh S.myal who had his art education 
lo’ind aliout the twenties, has done two attrac¬ 
tive jiainti.igs in oils. The Red Sign reminds us 
of ' Mondiian’s square form which he did 


1 A DicHonnry of Modern Painting by 
Carlton Lake and Robert Millard. 


under the influence of mathematical purity and 
architectural beauty. In this abstract painting 
he has placed a straight perpendicular mauve 
rectangle to occujiy one-fifths of the canvas. 
The rest is black. On the left top he has 
placed two small overlapping black and mauve 
squares and on die black background he has 
drawn a large red siiuare with texture. The two 
main pigments are partitioned by a straight red 
line and ftiw shorter lines to intersect the up¬ 
right line. To balance a very small red square 
and a bigger mauve square are at the bottom 
right. The other King of Diamond has a bearded 
king on the one quarter portion of the canvas 
having mauve and the re.si three-quarters have 
larger grey and smaller black squares. Both 
belong to the grammer of art, as it were. 

Ananl Am.kar’s Blue Painting is a w'cll- 
planned transparent oil painting after synchron¬ 
ism. It has overall deep blue graded intensity to 
show a jungle at night. A few^ flicks of green 
give the impression of wafting leaves of trees. 

We s(;e a .‘■implc child art pattern having 
Ihe commeicial touch in Prabhakar Barwe’s 
college work Yanha —/. It has yellow, red. 
brown and ,i childish faa-. 

Nand K, Katyal has demonstrated construc¬ 
tivist stv1c in creating a rough standing hard 
looking human figure of about six feet by means 
of juxtajjosed red, grey green, black, sienna 
and blue cubes and divisions in Painting. In 
quality he has blended harmonious pigments in 
this figure. 

An example of creation after abstract 
realism is se('n in Alohun Samant’s oil work 
Ath'ique. frames. Here we find all that the 
artist has contiinufcd is a few serpentine raised 
libbed partitions in red, blue, green and grey 
and between lhc.se he has pasted two sheets of 
an illusliated journal. 

Prrtkash Karmakar has painted The Passion 
Gropes foil) with a romantic approach. 
Whether in the expression of feeling or in 
technique, he has given a good account of his 
artistic skill. It has a supple featured yello¬ 
wish brown profile of a half-seated lounging 
woman with stretched arms and legs. She has 
a large eye after the folk art pattern. Her eye 
and stretched hands show a sense of restlessness. 
She is .diown entangled in a web of feelings. 
Around her are black, green, sienna and yellow 



to express the moods. A host of women are 
advancing towards her with startling ideas. 
This wins an award. 

We see another award winiing oil painting 
Opus —41 by Surya Prakash. It is after pure 
form style and deserves little commendation. 
It has a mass of toned down black squares. 
There arc a few cubes and rectangles at the 
bottom and the left side is in slightly lighter 
cubes and rectangles. The entire painting 
lacks balance and sense of creative energy. 

Surrealistic paintings are rare. In Solitude, 
an oil painting by Miss T. K. Padmini, is seen 
the yellow face of a woman around whom are 
deep blue and red cubes to give effect of a 
<lieamland. Bikash Bhatlacharjec has adopted 
a borrowed idea of surrealisiii in the Cilied 
Soul On Sloi'e l)y painting a cluster of men in 
skeletons buiubed logetber in green. rod, 
\iolet and brown up in the sky over dull grey 
houses of a modern city. 

This year loo we see \ery limited number 
of acli< n paintings. It. S. Bisbl weaves two 
barinoniously jiainled well spared canvases in oil 
with slight decoration of action painting manner 
in black dripping lines. No. 1 has fine spacious 
patclies of green applied from the lop to bottom 
and N-) 3 is in slight pink with similar dripping 
lines and colour. A very large oil work (2lit 
X T13 cm) by P. Khemraj is Mystery Of I'nris 
in purely action painting style. The background 
is Hack on Avhieb white pigment interspersed 
blue, red. yellow, green and other lines in streaks 
and scratches are seen. It may be anything 
like the arid view of the city. But ibis is more 
or less a way tc exjiress the automatic effect of 
colour- harmony w'bere the artist is not aware of 
his creation before he has finished. So Jackson 
Pollock said that he knew what he had done after 
he had finished his action painting. 

Divisionisl style in applied form is seen in 
the award winning oil paititing Kaza Village by 
Dalip Kumar Das Gupta. It describes a house 
in Ladakh in well applied yellow ochre, huff, 
black shades, red and browns with artistic touch 
and viality. His Dhonglang (K. Monastery) is 
of course much belter in the depiction of an im¬ 
posing slructuie and vibrating colour sense. 

2. The Challenge of Modern Art by Leepa. 


Kashmir Farms by D. Devraj has excellent 
golden patches .around which are red, blue, grey 
divisions as if seen from a higher site. Nand 
Mittra has composed a realistic ghat scene 
entitled Varanasi (Oil) through divisionisl style 
and spcciou.s colour arrangement. It has bluish 
water; red, deep ])luc; grey houses, brown ghats 
and the like. He has controlled space in colour¬ 
ful and simple ‘-lyle. 

Shiva II is an exposition of power by means 
of simple use of shades of grey after neo-realism. 
In this oil painting Balkrishna Patel has deploy¬ 
ed kinetic arrangement by suspending a dark 
round haloon shape mass in which is contained 
a deeper square—all exploding with dripping 
fire. The grey sky and slightly lighter tones 
suggest the nuclear bomb explosion. 

Cubism had its heyday, hut is now on the 
c})hing side. This structural break up was the 
direct offspring of impre.ssionisra ; hut artists 
want more blood that the formal shapes have 
scope to yield. Imagination Of Space is a cubist 
oil work which Mohan Sharma has done with the 
precision of a draughtsman. In it yellow, pink, 
,grey, green and orange geometrical figures have 
been shown shooting oul against a dull black to 
brown sky. In Mar.shy Land (Oil) D. A. 
Pawai has dcsciihed a patch of brown to light 
giceti s^agiiatit water over wliich shady black 
lined reeds and water plants touch one another 
in a maze to give the total cubi.st shape. 

Amilahha Sen Gupta iti Composu'ion (oil) 
has used fauvislic colour. It is partly green 
and mauve broken by blue background over 
which ire olive green rectangles a bit of emerald 
green (u martron. The approach is divisionis- 
lic. Enamelled Valace by Paritosh Sen has the 
display of lighter toned pigments after division¬ 
isl s|)aee on the top in the way of decoration. 
Below two women arc sitting. The maroon, brown 
yellow and broad patches in other low toned 
hues bring it very near a fauvislic painting. In 
colour arrangement, contents and spacing it 
speak of maturity. , 

Totally impressionistic painting are rare. 
Those which are hung have mixed mannerisms. 
Bahurao Sadwelkar has composed Zero Hour 
foil) which shows a nightly scene. The upper 
part is in low maroon and has a dim moon, the 
middle is .vulfused with grey to black, where we 
see a red disc intersected by white or black up- 


right patches with texture. Touches of yellow 
and green are there to give relief. It has power¬ 
ful arrangement of pigments to show an example 
of abstract impressionistic canvas. 

A good sprinkling of expressionistic can¬ 
vases aic there, even though some have mixed 
techniqiies. Well, admixture of styles or sub- 
straclion of many typical essentials have chang¬ 
ed the facets of expressionism. It is a tendency 
which has reigned in every ora. Van Gogh, 
Degas, Jamini Tloy, Gogonendra Nath Tagore 
and host of others were recognised as epoch- 
making masters for their extra-realism by usher¬ 
ing in a change in the trodden paths. Thus C. 
J. Anthony Doss has exposed in Man From 
Jerusalem the figure of a fantastic hairy grim 
man under a bright blue moon. The background 
has low toned brown, blue and green superscrib¬ 
ed with, black arches and structures. We see a 
prehisloiic man in grey tempera on one side and 
a woman of the same colour, in between whom 
are e. block of stone in deeper tint and a dog 
after folk art style, both of which separate the 
figures. In this painting Separn'ion P. Krishna- 
murthy has used pastel too to have tonal effect. 
]\'ow we sec two oil paintings of real expression¬ 
istic school. The artist Mrinal Kanti Bardhan 
is following this trend for about a decade and is 
a powerful colourist for that matter. Bold use 
of sienna in grades with texture is seen in the 
total shape of a human figure after abstract ex¬ 
pressionism. A bright moon, a heavy back¬ 
ground and a few while divisionist splashes make 
the canvas //gony and Feslasy an entiring work. 
He wins an award for this commendable canvas. 
His other work Silent Woe is super in treatment 
of marble like limbs of a sorrowing downcast 
woman. Around the figure are contrasting 
grades of sienna and red. It must be said that 
this artist is showing almost similar canvases for 
years. It is always an upright pessimistic 
human figure and abundance of sienna or dull 
grey around. Ram Singh Bawa by his simpli¬ 
fied yet vigorously expressed expressionistic 
sculpturesque oil painting Distressed has won an 
award. It has thin application of light grey in 
the background to show a man, in dark black 
with hi''hligbt,s, is sitting by resting his worried 
head on the right palm and the left hand is sup¬ 
ported across his knees. Sandy texture is there 
on his body and so too in the partly cloudy moon 


up above. It is the total figure that creates 
the grimness 

A few Dada art attempts are there. Piraji 
Sagara has been contributing this style of work 
for the last few years. But one thing is certain 
that compared to his chaotic composition of the 
past, his present attempts are having less disor¬ 
derly trend. At least in this year’s Homage To 
Heritage and Lost Legends Under The Sun we 
find better decorations than what we saw in his 
previous work—‘Homage to Kafka’. In the 
present work he has painted red, black and yellow 
pigniejits on large planks. Then there are tin 
plates or iron plates, copper pieces of oblong, 
semicircular shapes on them to show the Sun and 
the Moon. The shafts of rays have been ex¬ 
pressed by flattened nails all round and lastly 
there are brass floral designs taken out of old 
doors and fixed on it, may be, to represent stars. 
If nothing, at least due to the strange features 
they attract our attention. Then comes Jeratn 
—I by Jeram Patel. It is another step forward 
ill creating an absurd form of aesthetic. But 
then what Iluelsenbeck^ felt in 1917 about war 
ravages and discord and hence created Dada art 
or disorder in the values of orderly art; our 
artists are feeling now. They arc deforming to 
reform art culture. Jeram Patel is pulling up 
this type of works for the last few years, hence 
we must consider the charm, if any, that he has 
created by means of a piece of plywood, which 
has charred texture a few round borings on 6ne 
side and a series of holes on the right bottom in 
‘V’ shape. 

The Devil And The Flesh foil) is whimsi¬ 
cally imaginative in expressing fantasy. In this 
Ambadas has painted blue and pink circular 
designs or a bit of decorative abstract shapes, 
quaint brutal faces and raw flesh. Vimal Kumar 
too has composed a successful oil painting in 
Vishfot And Vinash by showing greenish black 
shades as background with circular blue lines. 
From the left side a rolling curly red fire ball’s 
movement has been shown in swirling red lines 
which explodes and traces its path and then 
remains stationary in the middle of the canvas. 
It is so fanciful and so vivid in description that 
it is able to create a sensation in the mind. 


3 A Concise History of Modern Painting 

by Herbert Read. 


Sushil Vatsa’s oil work When Light Dawns takes 
us to a fearful situation due to strange nuclear 
and oblong shapes in mere black and white. 

The term abstract art, like the nomenclature 
Modern Art, has little significance at present, 
for abstract style has forced out to numerous 
mannerisms It has become a way to express 
oneself in revolting manner at limes. It can be 
substantive, traditional, realistic by chance or 
design ; and so it can be expressionistic or 
surrealistic. In fact this style is now being 
grafted to many established ways of expression. 
As abstract canvases may very well reveal merely 
pell-mell but resonant hues or expose spacing and 
balance, so can it adopt the aceent of supermat- 
ism, cubism and the like. At times abstract 
canvases take to realism, that is to say, a few 
large green, yellow and blue patches may look 
like a distant corn field or a waterscape or a 
panoramic view of the sea shore. Abstract art 
does no! permit us to reflect long on the model 
or object, for it is done on account of a sudden 
stimulus in jiersonal manner. The difficulty^ 
with us is that we try to associate abstract 
canva'cs with known or recognised objects. 
Tel us take an example of an artist’s seeing a 
busy city street at night. After seeing speeding 
red, blue, green, amber flashy shafts of light 
and thc! dark surrounding, he registers his 
experienre c.n the canvas in those pigments and 
a few lines. Here even though his creation is 
personal, it may, for argument’s sake, be called 
substantive. 

Jayanl Vaiclya ba.s composed a powerful oil 
painting Graphis by using a deep black rough 
curly patch which is partly encircling a deep red 
semicircular mass of colour and is itself being 
engulfed by the red. In between these two 
pigments there is a white patch which steps their 
advance. If we imagine black and red as two 
belligerent forces and white as the neutral; we 
get the sense of disharmony and the universal 
truth. Suhan Quadri has clone a realistic 
ab.stracl oil painting— Emancipation —in which 
half the canvas in white and the rest has rough 
small divisions or brush strokes in brown, 
grey, yellow as if to show vegetation on a 
stagnant transparent water. Ramnik Bhavsar 

4 The Challenge of Modern Art by Allen 
Leepa, 


in Painting—VII has used coagulated dull grey * 
background, on the top right of which is 
wavy wrinkled space. Then there arc largft{ 
rectangular white shapes done with spatula; and ' 
brown, red and black patches around. A few 
larger semicircular or rectangular space in' 
different tones are there to add calligraphic 
effect. Ambadas wins an award by painting 
Hot Wind Blows Inside Me (oil). This has 
crimson background and undulated texture in 
brown and black. Enough of serpentine designs 
or a rough facial feature with driplets and 
calligraphic design are there to show anger and 
wrath. Sukanta Basu has shown pure abstract 
style in resonant green, yellows, browns, black 
and grey oil patches to control space and also to 
register chromatic display in reasoned manner in 
Composition. There are a considerable number 
of abpl]act canvases, good many of which show 
that some artists have thc right temperament 
t(j wield their brush to create worthy canvases, 

Erotrails are very limited in number. 
D. G. Sangvvai in oil has created Huma that 
reveals a simple looking fair girl in violet 
blouse and a maroon saree who is thinking of 
the past. The treatment in the background is 
flat and little separated from the head. Parilosh 
Sen has experimented with tonal values of pig¬ 
ments by drawing the profiles of a woman in 
broken cubes in grey, red, orange, green and 
other hues, keeping the background totally black 
in Figure Against A Black Background. We see 
a cliaraeterful, daring man in Nanasaheb (oil) 
by A S. Deo. It has light green tunic, a 
powerful head, and the brown face has been 
done by swift flicks of brush. 

Realistic paintings are also limited in 
number, M. S, Joshi in his usual style has 
painted Warm Evening in water colour. It 
shows damp and hazy atmosphere or clouds 
through which sun light is pouring on a 
cluster of boats resting partly on sand and partly 
on the grey water. Joshi’s water colour paint- 
ings are always good. Bimal Prasad Jain has 
painted Jumping Well (oil) to narrate every 
detail of the steps of a large well, its high walls 
in proper shades, the patch of water in shining 
dull grey and up above ripe yellow corn field 
with suggestions of distant tree line. A few 
women in suggestive red; yellow and green 
dress are on the steps of the well. The work is 
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imniatun;. An attractive jet black monochromic 
water colour painting is An Old Palace. In it 
Prabhakar Seotliaram Kailain sliows the vividity 
of light and shade. Jl has sweeping criss-cross 
strokes to show black walls and shady corners 
of houses l)eside a lane. The flashy cllect of 

light coming through openings of the walls and 
die lane .sjieaks of the effect of judiciously toning 
down the black. This is a connnendabic com¬ 
position. Onain by K. K. Malwankar has 
blight .-ilvci grey background with subdued 

lines to show nioveinent of water. Over it 
several racing boats are speeding with standing 
oarsmen in dark brown atop. Finger-prints 

have been used to decorate the boats and the 

men. 

Whether wo like it or not. change is the 
tendency, for that which is static is dead. We 
must not forget that in the field of poesy 


there had been appreciable change. Readers 
accustomed to enjoy Victorian poems just 
stumble on surrealistic and dada poems. It is 
true to the literature of various Indian languages 

too. So cliangc creeps in. 

Nevertheless, exfieriments on different 
mannerisms of art are not reprehensible ; rather 
tliev are forward sleirs. Some of the modern 
styles of art are without ego and just universal ; 
but art too must, apart from being international; 
register the aspirations and cultural facets of 
different regions of the world or it will reveal 
a dull uniformity. So our artists might divert 
their energies to establish new schools of visual 
art on the basis of art of the soil. That would 
be something original. Yet it is obvious that 
our artists are doing well in following the 
subtle nuances ol (he ever changing schools of 
the West. 


Crime and Its Causes and Remedies 

“It would be foolish to suggest that there should not 
be unremitting efforts made for the prevention, detec¬ 
tion and punishment of crime. But it is not states¬ 
manship, but its opposite, to think that that object can 
be gained merely by increasing police expenditure. 
Some crimes there are which are due to economic causes, 
and perhaps these form the majority. Some there are 
which are due to insanitary conditions and conditions 
which stand in the way of decent and moral living. 
Some are due to bad social customs and arrangements. 
Some are due to the facilities created for obtaining 
drink and drugs. Some are due to animal propensities 
and the forces of immorality not being curbed or 
eradicated by proper education, culture, recreation, 
etc. Some arc dne to political and politico-economical 
causes.' 

Ramananda Chatterjee 
The Modern Review for March, 1925 



THE MIDDLE EAST, OIL AND GREAT POWERS 

AMAR RAHA 


The Palmyrene Civilization, an interest¬ 
ing blend of Greek, Syrian and Parthian 
(Iranian) elements, indicates the cultural 
heights which the Arabians of the desert are 
capable of attaining when the proper opport¬ 
unities are there. The ways of life and the 
independent character of the Arabian people 
have formed a theme of praise and admira¬ 
tion. Here hospitality, fortitude and enthu¬ 
siasm, and manliness arc considered to be 
the supreme virtues of the people, and the 
Arabians highly prize and value their liberty. 
Herodotus said : *^^1110 whole of Arabia 

exhales a most delicate fragrance.’' 

The saying : ‘'Seek ye learning though it 
be in China” led these people to enrich them¬ 
selves with the teachings and cultures ot 
other lands. Thus, the researches of .Aristotle, 
Galen and Ptlolemy influcuced these people to 
an extent that in law, theology, philology, 
medicine etc. they have contributed original 
thinking. And, from India Siddhanta 
(Arabic, Sindhitid), in about 771 A I), 
introduced astronomy, mathematics and the 
decimal system; and the Belles-lettres 
of Persia—rendition from i^anchalantra -- 
influenced no less the culture of these 
people, and “Juudi Shapur” which was 
noted for its academy of medicine 
and philosophy, was founded about b-Ab by 
the great Anusharwan. The cumulative efifect 
of all these produced a galaxy of outstanding 
personalities like Yuhanna Ibri Masawayh, 
who wrote a first treatise on opthalmology, 
Ibn-8ina (Avicenna), the physician, philoso¬ 


pher, philologist and poet and in whom “Arab 
Science culminates and is, one iitight say, 
incarnated”, and Umar al Khayyam, known as 
a Persian poet generally, the noted mathemati¬ 
cian and astronomer. And, one can note that 
in al-Khayyam’s calender there is an error of 
one day in 5000 years, whereas in the 
Georgian calender one day in 3330 years. 

Today, when the peoples of the world are 
crying for peace and demanding of the 
nations to renounce all aggressive designs and 
urging upon them to observe international 
law, when science is being used generally not 
for the welfare of mankind but for its de.s- 
truotion, one recalls to mind the first interna¬ 
tional treaty, signed in 1272 B. C. by Hittite 
and Kgypt, the terms of which stipulated, 
amongst others, renunciation of all projects 
of cou(iuosts, as well as the reply of Ilumiyu 
ibn-Ish([ (S09- -73 A 1).), a j)rivatc physician 
to the then Caliiih, to the querry as to what 
prevented him from preparing a deadly 
|)oison ; “Two things : my religion and my 
profes>iou. My religion decrees that we 
should do good even to our enemies-”And 
my profession is dedicated to the benelit of 
humanity and limited to its relief and cure.” 

But to its misfortune, this region, once 
a trade route between Europe and the Far 
East and with an important number of manu¬ 
factures—metal work, leather, and textiles— 
attracted the Europeans, who as 
crusaders came over to this region 
with sword in hand, as, on balance, 
the East had more to offer than the 
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West in the <Vay of material and cultural 
ainenitios. 'riiese Christians came to this area 
with the iiofion that they were far superior to 
its people, l)ut Usamah described tliein as 
‘^animals possessitijr the virtues of coiiriij^e 
and lightiiiii-, but iiothiiij^ else.” Tiien, days 
passed and in eoiirse of time came the Portu- 
jriiese, who eiaimed : ‘^\ll ships sailing'hetwecoi 
India and Ca.'t Africa must be I’ortn^iieso, or 
under their control j all trade must be 
done by tlK'in or by their accredited 
repr(-s(Mitalive,-,'\ 'I’licsc inai'aiah'r.s, who 
pushei aside the Arabs and kicked 
the native-- of Africa and of Indii 
out of their way, faced the inevitable when 
th(! peoples of Cast Africa atid the Arab 
World rose in revolt, llctweon the years 
It),').')—loss A. J)., tlie northern defence.s 
bcy,'an to crack, and in this struggle for libe¬ 
ration an Indian merchant of Muscat, Oanesta 
llaniiltoii describes, playcl a signiticanl role 
enabling the Sultan of Muscat to throw 
out the I’ortngue.sc so oasilv, 

'I’liis region that cinbiaces roughly eighty 
millon people of various faiths and Covers an 
area of some six and one-half million S(piare 
kilonielor.s and rich with lifjniti gold has again 
become the hunting ground of tho.«c who 
belii've in rrs frrat’ iinhirni’ i.e. the law of tlic 
jungle found out by the American dnrists 
W'hcn with tiie oil find in II. 8. A. the ques¬ 
tion cropped lip us to wliom the minerals 
belonged. Hecause of this liipiid gold, that 
constitutes L*o% of the world re.'erves as 
per some exports, the believers in rrs fnac 
nriliinic encouraged and nurtured the revolts 
of the .Arabs against the Turks and encou¬ 
raged all sorts of separatist tendencies in the 
Arab world. Thus the world witnessed Sir 
Henry Mcmahon, the then High Commi¬ 
ssioner in Cairo, to conspire with King 
Hussain of Ileja^s against the Ottoman 


Empire , the Sykes Picot Agreement of lt)i7 
that was signed by ('n irisl Kiissia, England 
and Eraiice ariMiiged to carry out the Otto¬ 
man Empire and the Halfonr Declaration of 
Nov, 2, 1!)17 to pl.icifc the jews by otVering 
Palestine, tlie materialization of whhdi gave 
homos only to 1,000,000 ji'ws uprooting 
about an equal niimlicr of Arabs (0,00,000) 
who still re mill to bi; rehabilitated. 

Ill pnr.siia'ice of the .said policy cdiieutioiial 
institutions like (he American Cniversity 
of liiinit have been debbcralcl) and in a 
planned way utiliz 'd by the p iwers conc¬ 
erned. Accoriliiig to Harry Ik Elli^', corres 
]iond;uit of the ('ini'^linn Sii^inr Maiiilor, 
New A ork, the aim ami tcacluog of (be .\me- 
rican llnivcrsily of Heirut. founded under a 
New York Cliartor in I8(i0, “cliemicalizcd 
against the powers wliich rnlod thrin, first 
against the Turks and then ag.iinsf the IlritUh 
and l^'iaiice ’ and the revolt of the Arabs 
‘bigain^t the 'f’lti'k^ had been nurtured at least 
jiartly in Ameriiuin, J)nti''h ar.d h’lcncli 
schools establi'-li(>d nnd(‘r tl e Ottomans in 
Syria, Lebanon, and Pah'stine’. Later, 
lime and intmests, instead c f keeping, tiicm 
together, separated them. Jt is not strange, 
then, that “in spite of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, and in sjiite of the spiiit of 
cooperation between the Allies .so highly 
advocated by all concerned, when it camo to 
oil, the dominating prineiple si'emod to have 
been every one for himself.” Days passed 
and the struggle sharpened. In this struggle 
England pushed the French out of Syria 
and Lebanon, and in 1!) 17, handed over the 
busiiic.ss of bossing over Greece and Turkey 
to the Lbiited States, Things did not stop 
there. And, at the II. S Senate hearing on 
Saudi Arabia, W. S. S. Rodgers, a company 
spokesman, te,stifled that “American military 
men were even more disturbed by the liritish 



activity than was thfi company, they suspec¬ 
ted that the Bitlish wore tryitijr to take 
concessions away from tlio Americans”; and 
[> cause of this Mr. Sfetliiiiiis was asked to 
realise ‘hhat (ho defence of Saudi rtrabia is 
vital to the defence of tin* the Unit(d States” 
as reveahd iiy (Ik* fl. S. Seuato liearinjTs on 
Saudi Ai’al.ia ('JlSiil) in ()!)'ervin^ 

file trends in (liis rcj^inn, Jclin ((Vmpbell of 
die founcii of Kon'i^n K('Ia(i(>ii<. Xow \’(ilc, 
-■ns :To (Miry on in the cold war, in anv 
•vent, \Vo,-,(r-tn h'lirope and tlic Unitcil 
States ar(> !ndi-.peMsa!)I(' to eaeli ndicr’ Init 
i'l ‘‘between Ibif.iinand tin' I'niled State.-, a 
ecaoral idontiiy of pnhey on defence of the 
;e£.don was marred by competition and 
iivalry in (lie oil iiidmltv wLieli ine'/jtablc 
!):id .‘•lime eiin ( o:i ioU reox ernnmnt.d 
velatioiis.'' Til a not result (,{ this pianie 
of jockeyinv out each other i.s tlint Amerieua 
interests today omi half of the Kuwait 
nil, 40'w of tlic Trail oil, and fully 
owu Arameo and Mahrcin, Icavinj; Hritain, 
France and all the j(-vt (n play ilie second 
iMdh'. d'liu^^, so to ,sa\, theie pow’eis 
ehisclbd their names in stiuie on the cliils 
Ilf the !>('<!; I'ivcr, the bank of wliicli is a 
livi'ijr .scroll of history. 

And as in the fiast tlnssc pcophi who prize 
and value their liberty i'on"Iit tlie in\adcrs of 
their health and home, i.c. from Kamc.rcs II 
to Napoleon and even General Alhuiby ; so, 
in order to own the liipiiil f>;oid, the main 
mineral of tliis region, and to indn.strialisc the 
land and to cuiieh themselve.'i, these |H’ople 
iiave been trying to as.sert themselves. The,so 
[>eoplc know that tin' oil i.s (leeting and once 
•hove the earth is doomed to burn in motors 
uui furnaces aud gone ivluu is irreplacablo 
within any length of time sluit of a geoh'gi- 
eal area. Naturally, these people desire to 


put a .stop to this reckless plunder of the area 
which is depriving them of all the benefits of 
industrialisation through petrocherriieals, i.o. 
polymerisation, alkylation, isoracri.sation, etc. 

But, to the powers concerned this 
Arab nationalism in its present form 
ap})ears to bes irrational as it stands against 
all the uneipial In'alies imposed upon the 
region and urge s U[)fm the powers cniieernrd 
not to interfere into the iutcriial allhirs of this 
land. John 0. (houpb'll of the Cennuil of 
P'oreign Uelations, Xewv York, very aptly e.v- 
pres-es the policy |iiirsiicd by the powers 
eoucerned by saying that “liy practical 
arrangements on .«uch matters a.s oil revenues, 
jiipeliues, and eejemomic developmerit 
the I'oited States may be able to pimvide 
mndcrate and pro-tV' liti’rn leaders sonic 
ground on which to fitand" because ^‘we nro 
defending resources especially oil, essential 
to the economy of western Ktiropi’. , , . 

It is seen that the oil reepnrements of 
western Eiiropa in 1!),')(! were .‘fJlbO.OOO 
barrels daily amonnliiig to 2<l% of tin* total 
energy, and 8‘2'h of this nil came from the. 
Middle East, and the eo.«t jier barrel aimmints 
to J.'i cents as against a scJling price of over 
Sl.75. And it is interesting to note here that 
th(' Standard of C’alifornia on an iuve--tment 
fjilJ million had, in It!')-!, profits of SllT 
million and for tlu^ pei’ind 1!I4S-10.')I, got 
Sdlfi million in profits for its ,\sian 
holdings, and that for the same period could 
d(>clare dividends to the amount of S.'l.TT 
million. Similar is the position with Anglo 
Iranian. 'I'hc Anglo Iranian recovered its 
initial invr.stment of -SlOO million some 25 
to 30 years ago and its gross profits .since 
thru hud been twenty-five times the original. 
Any way, to be shoit, the table below 
reveals the profits of the oil concerns 



(in mtllian dollars) 



Company 

1950 

1951 

19.53 

1. 

Arabian-Amerlcan— 

■ 115.0 

159.9 

l.SO.O 

2. 

Caltex-Bahrein— 

50.6 

98.4 

11.5.0 

3. 

Gulf (Kuwait)— 

32.0 

32.0 

76.0 

4. 

Jersey-Socony— 

38.6 

43.0 

410 


The ftibalous profits enjoyed by the oil 
interests have been the subjeet of bitter 
criticism. The Xew Statesman and Nation, 
in its I'Vb. 2(i, liMr), issue said ; ‘T'lirope is 
being bled by mercilessly high monopolistic 
oil prices. It is estimated that if countries 
other than [T.S. were allowed to purchase oil 
at its real economic price, there would bo a 
saving of $100 million annually in the‘rest 
of the world's’ dollar expenditure.” Even in 
the IT. N’.s Economic Commission for Europe 
Report published in lOoij, the Geneva 
correspoudant of the New York Times wrote 5 
State Department complained to ECE 
that ‘there is too much ammunition in it for 
people interested in finding new sticks for 
supposedly e.xisting and baleful influence on 
the European economy in the interests of 
monopolies’.” And, as per Chicago Daily 
News and Oil P'oriim, petroleum accounted for 
1,‘239.000,000 of 13 billion spent for Europe 
economic aid by U. S. Government from 
April 1948 to April lOo'i. Hence, it is 


not surprising riiat the oil iuteresti oouMba^ 
ted half the sum of 100 millions spent fofi; 
the Presidential election in 1952, as reported 
by P'rank Edwards, the former AFL radio 
commentator. 

Thus to maintaia the bold over this area 
the powers concerned have resorted to all 
sorts of intrigues and have placed this region 
into the orbit of cold war. Observing that 
the Middle PTast is already convulsed by 
national and social conflicts of its own that 
threaten its interests on the one band, and, 
on the other, the rivalries amongst them¬ 
selves, the powers concerned thought it expe¬ 
dient to resort to the strategem of cold war 
though there is no military threat. And, in 
this game they have roped in Pakistan too 
because “as an Islamic nation of 70 million 
ssula that has preserved some part of its’ 
British heritage* "it may exert a healthy 
influence on other Moslem nations. And, for 
this the U.8. A. alone spent .$2,386 million in 
Aid Programmes in the Middle East from 
J947 —1956 plus economic aid “to enable 
the governments to support a certain level of 
armed strength.” • 

Of course, John C. Campbell says : “Con¬ 
tinuation of cold war has its dangers-- It is 
dangerous game, but wc have to play it,...” 



GROW SOIL WHILE GROWING THE CROP 

NEPAL ROY 


Men of science have great reliance on 
spectrographic analysis. They are confident 
that de'.aiied spectrum analysis always' 
reveals every eJement present in the soil. 
They are equally confident that it is futile 
to expect crops to find any element, iodine 
for instance, in a soil that shows no trace 
of iodine on spectrographic analysis. Yet, 
strangely, crops do continue to find this 
element in soils where its presence seemed 
doubtful. Agronimists believe that plants 
which grow out of the earth contain some of 
the iderdical chemical elements that are 
shown by analysis to be an integral part of 
the ear' h. But they are not certain that even if 
spectrographic tests fail to show the pre¬ 
sence of a given mineral in the soil, plants 
growing there will fail to procure what 
they need of that particular mineral. 
“About the accumulation of an element in 
the plant which was not shown to be pre¬ 
sent. in the soil can be answered in the 
affirmative. The explanation is that a plant 
can absorb and accumulate elements from 
the soil where the concentration is so low 
that a test will not show them to be pre¬ 
sent”. (U.S.A. Govt. Agr, Year ,Book— 
1938). 

Practically all the soil test’£| involve 
only the upper few inches or feet, of a soil. 
It seems that to think of the zone of soil 
into which a plant extends its roots as the 
only source of that plant’s total require¬ 
ment of mineral supply—leaves out of consi¬ 
deration one of the biggest sources from 
which all plants draw nourishment viz., 
the subsoil water loaded with minerals 
that comes to the roots of plants from 
lower regions of the earth. Such regions 
extend many feet, often in dry seasons 


hundreds of feet, below the deepest exten¬ 
sion of the roots of trees, shrubs, grass or 
o her plants. Without this source of nourish*- 
ment, obviously, no sprig of grass could 
grow anywhere in the world without 
continuous rainfall and manerals supplied 
from ex ernal sources. 

To think of this capillary water as not 
bringing plant nutrient minerals with it 
would be equal to assuming dis'illed water 
percolating through the earth mass without 
becoming sa.urated with those minerals. 
This capillary water could be used to bet¬ 
ter advantage if only we could adopt 
means to receive i'.. 

From time immemorial millions of 
acres of land are furnishing a full quota of 
nourishment to crops, and arc still deliver¬ 
ing crop the yield of which we would be 
proud to attain. Nine-tenths of the people 
on the earth are unable to farm in the way 
the agronomists suggest. In fact most of the 
world’s popula'ion had to get along ever 
since Adam’s time without adding anything 
to their soils that was not easily available. 
Obviously, if such a system were not effec¬ 
tive in growing ample food crops for untold 
centuries from the same acreage, the world 
ou'Side U.S.A., would have been depopu¬ 
lated long before Columbus made his. 
famous discovery. 

If we disregard the relatively insigni¬ 
ficant quantity of organic matter that exists 
only at or near the surface of the earth, the 
mass of this planet is composed wholly of 
minerals. Indeed, no water is traced below 
the maximum depth to which it has been 
able to penetrate the earth minerals—a few 
miles, perhaps. So all discussions about 
mineral shortages are in effect deliberate 



unwillingness to consider the realitiesi of the 
situation. 

All the minerals that could be dissolved 
easily by water have probably been long 
since dissolved by it. Even 'he most in¬ 
soluble of minerals will dissolve to some 
extent in water. The chemists sometimes 
talk abou. tnioerals being found in water 
in quanfi'ic.s too small for measurement 
viz., traces which can be mea.sured ordy in a 
few ppm (parts per inilhon, I lb, in 500 
Tons ot water). Ye1 a munber of the need¬ 
ed plant nutr'ent minerab might well be 
that i^'bant in some of our badly managed 
soils. Since these tests do not register die 
presence of all the phosphorous, potassium 
or other minerals that the soil contains, 
these minerals which are almost completely 
insoluble in pare water are in many cases 
easily di.s.solverl by wniter containing a small 
amount of acid. When organic matter 
decays, it gives olT carbon dioxide which iti 
turn coming in contact with moist soil be¬ 
comes carbonic acid, one of the most active 
acids that attacks minerals and releases 
plant nu rien*s. 

It has been proved scientifically that 
‘soil' is the re.-ub of the interaction amongst 
micro-oreanisms,—plants and animals on 
one hand, and bedrock and atmospheric 
elements an the other. As long as there was 
no life on C':ir‘h there were no such bodies 
as tho.se called ‘soils’. Hence each soil has 
its history ; j.ts origin and development. 

If the vegetable forms arc .sin.gled out 
from the en ire gamut of the organic world, 
it may be said that—“as the soil sp the 
vegetation”, and, vice versa,—'as the vege¬ 
tation so the soil. Thus under natural con¬ 
ditions, on boggy soil bog-plants grow ; on 
podzol soil forest trees and bushes; on 
turfy pod/ol and steppe chernozomes grassy 
meadow and steppe vegetation. The 
quality of the soil determines the kinds of 
plants growing on it and the na'ure of 
plants determines the quality of the soil 
underneath. It must be understood that the 
.j|pecies and varieties of agricultural plants 


differ in their na ural demands upon th.e 
soil for the soil demands of the various 
wild species. 

mricultural plants grow meagrely or 
not a: all on acidic podzol soils, while wild 
ligneous species, e.g., the birch, pine etc.; 
grow abundantly on such soils. 

Agricultural plants require .he soil to 
be tilled, i.o., put into a crumbly condition, 
whereas wild plan s, as in forests or 
meadows do well without ■-illagc, Who does 
not k.icw lhat on reeky mounlaans, whc’re 
agiicaiairal plants wall not grow, mages ic 
ibrestr; are not infrequent sigh s. In rcien- 
.ifie agronomic circles it is held that gaseous 
n'trogen can be utilized only by leguminous 
and some other plan's which fix atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen through nodule bacteria. In 
such event W'here does fixed nitrogen coma 
from, where does ni rogencous food come 
from the rocky mounUiina for tree species 
having no nodu’c bacteria ? Eroin wliere 
the huge quanti'y of nutrition and water 
come for the utilisation of Banyan and 
Indian-rubber trees that grow so lux¬ 
uriantly on barren walls or old house-tops? 

An answer to these and similar ques¬ 
tions can be found only in -he discovery 
of the biclosicel laws of the soil nutrition 
of phants. Knowledge of these lawt] will 
enable us, by various 'agrotcchnical methods, 
to croate the conditions for 'he proper 
nulriticn of agricultural plan's even on 
soils of low fertility, hereby converting 
thorn into fields of fertile soils. 

“The law of diminishing rc urns”,— 
invented a long time ago, has been dis¬ 
proved by progressive science and advanced 
practice. The so-called theory of ‘taking 
away and returning back’ with its variants, 
was built up on the premise that plants 
take food from the soil by means of their 
roots—it' was built up because of the lack of 
knowledge of the laws of soil development 
and of the laws of the root-nutrition of plants. 
Many -agronomists cling to this theory be¬ 
cause they are ignorant of the biological ■ 
interconnections, the links in the biological, 


chdin, thie> ine'&bollc circuit on the basis of 
which chemical changes take place in the 
s5il—the translormation of subs ances that 
plants cannot assimilate into substances 
they can imbibe. 

Agronomic r'cience showed that a 
migh y process of rotation was, is and will 
Le going on in nature—the conversion of 
compounds of the chemical elemen s of in¬ 
organic bodies into organic bodies, and vice 
versa. 

fioiiio where, sorneLirae, somehow the 
Jiving being tor the first time evolved out 
of tiio non-living objects and today any 
par icJe cf a living body may be obtained 
from the non-Jivmg nature (food) by the 
agency of another living body. To niasiicr 
part of .his Tuilural process—is the trans- 
fermation of unassimilable compoundsi of 
clieir.ical cleincnts of the soil and oir into 
forms assimilable to plants ; moans to master 
the soil nutrition of plants. 

No scientis. lai expected to deny that 
animals and plants have much in common 
in their body-structures and that these 
common foal urea manifest .hemselvcs in 
their chemical and physical processes. How¬ 
ever, science, here the physiology of animal 
nutrition,—does not con.":(ider the nutrition 
r.ierely a chemical process although the 
phys ology of animals includes quite a 
number of cliemical proces.fss. Moreover, 
no one ever enter ained the thought of 
giving animals only water-soluble food. 

Herbivorous and omnivorous animals 
live on food the bulk of which is not soluble 
in water, (But wa'er-soluble substances are 
required for building up water-insoluble 
body-structures^ of animals as well as of 
plants. 

The building up of animal and plant 
bodies from food takes place through a 
chain of physiological processes) and 
dififerait food conversions, including the 
conversion of water-insoluble chemical sub¬ 
stances in'o water-soluble ones. Consequen¬ 
tly, the nutrition of animal and plant 
organises is a physiological process, a link 
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in \he general biological , ineta^lkin 
in inorganic and organic nature. It is usua^ t 
known that physiological, i.e., in a 
general sense biological processes, alwa;^^ 
take place through ihe agency of chemicalf; 
and physical processes. Biological processe^-1 
are mseperable from physiical and chemical:, 
processes. But it would be a mistake to ’ 
reduce biological laws lO chemical orr 
physical ones, or to identify it with them. 
Biological processes take place on Ihc basis ’ 
cf biological laws. 'J'he biological lawsf; 
governing the procurement of nutrients by 
plants from ’.he soil find expression in the 
necessary interconnection between plants- 
(or to be more exac , between their root 
systems) and a definite complex of 
surrounding soil conditions;j. If the complex 
needed by a particular plant exists the 
latter normally sa'isfics itsi soil nutri'ion 
requirements. Soil, which posessc.'; in regard 
',0 both quality and quantity, the entire 
complex of conditions required by a given 
plant i,5 regarded as good and fertile .'’loil. 

Among the conditions that determine 
the efficacious ieitiJity of. -he soil there are 
conditions that inaKo possible the vital 
funclicns\ of soil micro-organisms. Without 
Uio vital functions of appropriate soil—micro¬ 
organisms—the soil is unable to supply 
the food the plant requires. Con.-equently, 
in the absence of such favourable activity, 
the soil becomes a barren subsTatum for 
the plant in question. 

As> a result of the diverse influences 
exerted by the products of the vital activity 
of soil micro-organisms, ccr «ain elements of 
inorganic and oiganic nature, which exist 
in a form unsuitable for plont nutrition, are 
changed in o forms suitable for plant nutri¬ 
tion, and vice versa. 

It is authentically established that in' 
fallow sections, where he soil haq been 
cultivated but not planted, the micro¬ 
organism complexes differ from those which 
inhabit similar soilf but -are covered with 
vegetation. The complexes differ both in 
quantity and quality, 


Mare micro-organisms will be found 
near the living root zones than in soils 
devoid of living roots*. Moreover, a number 
of species of soil micro-organisms display 
energetic vital activity near the root zones 
but beyond the root zones these species do 
not exist at all or their vital ac ivity is 
greatly reduced. 

A. specific species of ni ro-bacteria is 
characteristic for each species of the legum¬ 
inous family. The same phenomenon has 
been observed also in many species of other 
families^ of harbaceous and arborial plants, 
with whose root system specific species of 
mycorhizal fungi are connected. In those 
cases,, too, the plants arc fed badly and 
develop poorly in the absence of mycelia 
on their roots specific for the particular 
plant species in question. Such plants and 
the mycorhizal fungi feioecies for them will 
not develop normally without each other. 

There are also plants in regard to which 
neither the charac'eristic nodule bacteria 
nor the connected mycorhizal fungi have 
yet been brought to light. But in the zone 
of their root systems soil micro-organism'sj 
specific for these plant species have been 
ascertained. 

From the above findings we can surmise 
that there are natural interconnections 
between the root sjys'ems of all plant 
species and of soil micro-organism species 
specific for each plant species or group of 
related species. 

The micro-organism species which 
normally cannot live outside the roots 
specific for these micro-organisms or with¬ 
out the root excre'ions of these plants, are 
also interconnected with other vitally 
necessary environmental factors of inorganic 
and organic nature. The same applies of 
course to the root system of plants. It has 
indispensable mutual connection not only 
with the species of soil micro-organisms 
already ascertained but also with a number 
of others not yet a:|C6rtained, through whose 
enzymic action unassimilable forms of gub- 
gtances and elements of the organic, mineral 


and atmospheric nitrogen turn into 
that the plants can take. 

Transformation of inorganic to organic 
and vice versa, can be effected only through 
a long chain of action of biological species 
with one another and their mineral and 
environment, as well as wi h the dead 
organic matter. This’ is the cyclic course, 
the exchange of substances between living 
and the inert world. 

Carbohydrates, including cellulose, are 
essential elcmen s of life and nutriment of 
a number of useful soil micro-organisms,— 
part of the product of their vital activity is 
essential for feeding o her micro-organisms. 
Therefore, when the soil contains, for 
instance, no carbohydrates, there will be 
no development of the vital activity of those 
useful micro-organisms which do not feed 
directly on cellulose and do not decompose 
it. Thus, if cellulose is converted into 
glucose by cellulose bacteria, other bacteria 
species (Azotobacteria) will turn atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen by the use of glucose into 
ammonia and organic nitrogen. Consie- 
quently, if the necessary conditions are 
provided, one may, figuratively speaking, 
by the use of a complex of microflora, trans¬ 
form cellulose into nitrogenous food for 
plants. 

In “Soil and Man” (Year book of U.S.A. 
1938) it is said: “some ni'rogen-fixing 
bacteria live in symbiotic relationship with 
plants, collect nitrogen from the air and fix 
it in a form that can be used by higher 
plants. Non-Symbiotic nil!rogen-fixing bac¬ 
teria .fix a .still larger amount of atmos¬ 
pheric nitrogen in the soil Azo'obacteria.” 

Without the aid of appropriate soil 
micro-organisms it is difficult to nourisdi 
plants even with ready forms of food that 
can be assimilated. The latter process( can 
be effected only in experiment with water- 
cultures. Soils may contain, and as a rul# 
do contain, great reserves of plant-food 
element s water-insoluble forms as wel)t 
as in forms which the plants cannot assii|)|^^ 
late. When the desir^ efonditiems e^, 


thfese forms of substances afe converted by matter amounting to 4Mi ton^ per ecre.wwr^ 
the micro-organisms into food that the formed from marl (which c<Hitains ’ 
plants can assimilate. organic matter) by the vital activity 

It is claimed that perennial grassei^ plants and micro-organisms. 
enrich soil with organic matter, build up Plants distribute their roots in varioW' 
its s'.ructure and thereby increase its layers, in the surface soil as well as in the; 
fertility. On the other hand, annual crop^ subsoil, sometimes to a depth of more than'' 
destroy the structure of the soil and exhaust a metre. Such distribution of the roots in' 
its supply of organic matter and thus lower various layers of the soil is not accidental 
its fertility. It i^ therefore generally advised and the behaviour depends on the kind of 
that one should periodically stop the culti- food the plants needs. Different roots lying 
vation of annual plants and cultivate at varying depths absorb different kinds of 
perennial leguminous and cereal mixtures food. Micro-organisms in soil are also like-. 
instead. The agronomical explanation of wise found in various layers: aerobic 
this fundamental difference between annual micro-organisms are predominant in the 
and perennial grasses is that there is a upper layers,—anaerobic micro-organisms 
difference in tjhe time of dying-off and the in the lower strata. 

conditions of decomposition of the organic Limited access of air to unploughed soil 
remains of these two groups of plants, creates conditions for an anaerobic decom- 
Those annual plants that die off at a time position of" the organic matter and the 
when the soil is dry—decompose in aerobic formation of active humus, which builds up 
conditions and undergo a quick miner- a crumbled soil structure, 
alisation; consequently there is no increase Inasmuch as annual ploughing with 
in the supply of organic matter and humus inversion of the furrow slice brings about 
in the soil, while the perennial grasses die a sharp change in the conditions^ of the 
off at a time when the soil is moist and life of micro-organisms through intensi- 
their remains decompose in anaerobic fication of the aerobic processes that 
conditions and thus bring about an accumu- destroy the structure of the soil and 
laUon of organic matter and humusi in the decrease its fertility, so it (annual plough- 

ing) can be called an attempt on our part 
The question arise.s : What if annual to change or abolish the law of nature. The 
plants should die off at a time when the soil soil’s fertility isj reduced and its structure 
is moist and the decomposition of organic is destroyed not by annual plants but by 
remains prceeds in anaerobic conditions ? annual ploughing with inversion of the top- 
Why can’t they, in this case, build up the soil. 

soil’'s structure ? Given certain conditions, Two simultaneous mutually counteract- 
annual plants by their very properties can ing processes take place in the soil during 
enrich the soil with organic matter and the life of annual and perennial plants; 
humus, and can build up the structure of destruction on one hand and formation of 
the soil and, thus, increase its effective organic matter and soil structure on the 
fertility. other. The predominance of any of these 

All perennial and annual plants have two processes depends on what conditions 
one common characteristic—the ability to «re created by agro-technical measures to 
deposit in the soil more organic matter influence the soil. 

than is necessary to provide the plants When perennial grasses grow under 
themselves with nutritive substances. Proof natural conditioiK, they produce great 
of this (s the formation of the soil itself, amounts of organic matter in the form of 
Black earth with a content of organic root and stubble-remains and improve the 



structure of the soil. But when we cultivate 
annual plants we plough the soil deeply, 
throwing the upper layers under and 
bringing the lower layers to the surface. 
The result is that annual plants, growing 
every year in a deeply loosened soil, are 
unable to form the soil particles into various 
sizes with their roots and create a structure 
similar to the one formed by the root system 
of perennial grasses. Structural particles 
form only in compact soil; they acquire 
their solidity through the decomposition of 
roofs’ in anaerobic conditions; the best con¬ 
ditions being created in compact soil. There¬ 
fore, in order to have root-remains of annual 
plants decomposed in anaerobic conditions, 
it is essential to see that Hhey exist in 
compact soil. The obvious conclusion is that 
the soil must not be ploughed deeply every 
year for each crop, but that it should be 
cultivated on the surface witih disc-harrows. 

Soil cultivated with disc-harrows easily 
absorbs rain water and effectively prevents 
it from evaporating uselessly. Furthermore, 
an aerobic decomposition of organic matter 
(preparation of mineral food) takes place in 
the layer thus loosened. 

In fields growing annual field crops, the 
process of structure-building continues to 
prevail over that of structure-destruction 
until the moment when these crops begin 
to die-off. The bulk of the vital roots, dis¬ 
tributed in the upper stratum of the soil, 
apparently brings about such an intensive 
development of the root microflora that the 
oxygen coming from the air is completely 
absorbed and a peculiar screen is created 
which does not let the oxygen pass into the 
bottom layers of the soil. 

When the vital activity of the roots 
weakens and finally ceaseSi the action of the 
wroen is likewise discontinued, and con¬ 
dition becomes favourable for the penetra¬ 
tion of oxygen into the deep-lying strata 
of the ^!bil. An aerobic process commences 
and proceeds at the same time and the 
/(Structural particles are destroyed. 

|v Taking this into account, the stubble 


must be harrowed immediatdy' cuter 
crop is harvested in order to prevent oxygeh 
from penetrating into the lower strata - 'sA. 
the surface soil and create conditions lor 
the anaerobic process by intensifying the 
aerobic procesSi^in the upper stratum of the 
soil. The process of structure building can be 
aerobic process in the upper stratum of the 
soil and changing the water, air and tempe¬ 
rature regimen, thereby creating conditions 
for a progressive rise of the soil fertility and 
the crop yield. 

Plants get the most favourable food 
regimen when they are sown on soil tilled 
with disc-harrows. Even when there is 
little rain-fall, the water in the soil dis¬ 
solves nutritive substances as it encounters 
them on its way and brings them to the 
roots in the shape of ready-to-be-consumed 
food that had been formed during the aero¬ 
bic decomposition of organic matter in the 
surface soil. Furthermore, capillary water 
is evidently richer in dissolved nutritive 
substances, for. as it rises to the surface it 
passes through layers with increasing 
quantities of dissolved nutritive substances. 

Quantity of nitrates formed under crops 
sown in harrowed (disc) stubble was found 
to be much higher than that in those sown on 
ploughed soil. 

Simultaneously with the process of 
transforming un-assimilable nitrogen into 
an assimilable form a fermentative process 
(enzymic action) converting un-assimikble 
forms of phosphorous, poitassium and other 
elements into assimilable compounds go on 
in the soil. Now-a-days a whole series of 
other bacterial fertilisers (besides the nitro- 
bactors of the legumes) is known, e.g, 
azotobactrine, phosphorobactrine, silioate- 
bactrine and a complex bacterial fertilizer 
(AMB.). Biochemical activity of numerous 
interconnected species of micro-organisms 
(bacteria, fungi, actinomyces etc.) is 
to the ferments they elaborate (enzymes 
eto.O. ! , i ;i#(. 

If immediately before the sowing, orgei^fi. 



mattw to oeUido^ ‘ (peat; atiraw, b]* 
strawy manure etc.) is introduced by itself 
without phosphorous or lime, the crop will 
experience a shortage of nitrogen. It is 
well-known what it means to plough a lot of 
straw not too deep into the soil just before 
the sowing. This will not yield a normal 
crop,—as so-called de-nitrification will take 
place. In decomposing the straw the 
cellulose-bacteria eat up the nitrogen nutri¬ 
ent. It is this that constitutes the process of 
depleting Uhe soil of the nitrogenous food 
to be assimilated by the crop. If on the 
other hand, lime and phosphorous are appli¬ 
ed together with these very organic substan¬ 
ces (cellulose), the cellulose-bacteria will 
attack the cellulose and take up the nitro¬ 
gen of the soil. The cellulose is assimilated, 
the enzymes convert the cellulose into sugar 
and sugar appears in the soil. So the soil 
now has phosphorous, which was intro¬ 
duced, has lime, and has sugar. And once 
the soil contains phosphorous, lime, siugar 
and air,—energetic vital activity will deve¬ 
lop on the part of the bacteria of other spe¬ 
cies which fix nitrogen from, the air—the 
azotobacteria. With the aid of glucose, pho'sh 
phorous, and lime these bacteria change the 
nitrogen of the air into ammonia and its 
salts. 

So it is very important to fertilize the 
newly opened or very strawy land with a 
mixture of phosphorous, lime and humus. 

The following fertilizer dosages per 
hectare may serve as a model, their choice 
depending on the specific conditions and 
possibilitSes of the farm: 1.5 to 3 tonnes of 
organic manure, 100 to 150 kg. of super¬ 
phosphate or ground phosphorite ; 150 to 200 
kg. of limestone or gypsum. The mixture 
will have to be applied just before sowing, 
say, 1 to 5 dayk before the pre-sowing culti¬ 
vation and must not be introduced into the 
soil below the depth of the seeds. Appli- 
oatlon of this fertilizer mixture may be dis¬ 
continued after 2 or 3 years as the fertility 
of the soil grows. 

If the land has been used for garden for 


a Ittog iitne, the chances are 
not have to go through the trashy surfe^ 
stage that is so difficult to cultivate 
the beginning. Mixing in the stubbles 
be a comparatively easy process. 'V, ‘ 

But if we have a badly packed soiife 


specially if it has never been used as «b 
garden—we may have to work carefully ^ 
with spade or spading fork to avoid leaving ' 
most of the stuff (debris) on the surface or 
only half-burried—which is worse. 

We should not make compost separately 
and then distribute on the land. Because 


the same decomposition process occurs when 


trash is mixed into the surface soil of the 
land and those gaseous losses that seem 
inevitable in Uhe compost heap will thus be 
avoided. Moreover, cellulose which is so 
necessary for the growth of the various 
micro-ohganisms| will be provided if the 
debris is mixed with the soil. 

If the land is now growing sod, it 
should be worked without ploughing,—except 
as a last resort. Deep sods are ploughed 
without harm provided the ploughing is 
shallow enough to avoid disturbing the sub¬ 
soil, which is notably lighter in colour than 
the root-filled dones above. If this land is 
kept as a garden, the land need never again 
be ploughed. The garden may be prepared 
without harm by any disc or cultivator 
type tool. 

The recognition of the validity of abun¬ 
dance of organic matter mixed right into 
the soil surface instead of leaving it sand- 
witched between the inner subsoil and the 
equally innert top-layer of soil—may lead 
to a new chapter in soil and crop relations, 

Moulboard ploughing with the inversion 
of the soil is the shortest way to produce 
poverty of soil. It wastes in leaching from 
the plough-sole more plant nutrients than- 
the owner of the soil can buy in ferlizers 
—except when he is helped along by price 
supports for his crops or by other dodges. 

When farmers bury at the plough- 
sole the sods, straws and stalks or whatever 
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trash there is on the ground, they create a 
perfect condition for the soluble stuff from 
that trash to bo leached out. What is neces¬ 
sary in good farming is some way to catch 
tho.se leachings and save them for u.s>e in 
growing the next crop. They contain not 
only the nitrogen, phosphorous and pola.s- 
sium but every other element that was 
used as food material by the plants that 
were ploughed in. By Ly.simcter tests it 
has been found that more plant food mine¬ 
rals are lost by leaching than arc harvested 
in crops or grazed off by animals, i.e., 
farmers lose more minerals by leaching 
than they use. 

There is five times as much soil lying 
above a 10" ploughsole as above a point only 
2" below the surface. This means( about 
five times as much pressure constantly 
weighing down on whatever has; been 
ploughed in. Gradually this pressure flat¬ 
tens stems, leaves, straws etc., thus decreas¬ 
ing their volume so that they cannot hold 
as much water. This flattening effect i.st 
far less in the upper layers, so that each bit 
of stalk, straw, w'ecd-stem, leaf or other 
debris that are not compressed can hold 
just that much water. 

The catching and holding water is one 
way of preventing the loss of dissolved 
minerals. This water must also be held 
within the root zones of the soil if the roots 
of crops are to benefit from these dissolved 
minerals—thus building up year by year 
greater mineral stores within the soil. 

Just the opposite happens when soil has 
been ploughed with a moulboard plough. 
There, practically every vestige of organic 
matter lies at the depth of the ploughsole. 
This depth is much too far for the first roots 
of mosfi farm crops to reach. During the 
period before crop roots can reach the 
ploughsole layer, water from rains or irri¬ 
gation may course down through the soil 
;,.and carry away these minerals as leachingst 


—they are lost so far as helping the crops 
is concernedT 

To have the advantage of having all 
decay-products released right where crop 
roots will be searching for them, is to re¬ 
lease them in the upper few inches of the 
soil instead of 8 or 10" inches below the 
surface. The corrosive effect of the organic 
acids released by (he decay will etch away 
additional plant nutrient minerals from the 
rock dust of which the soil is made up. 
These, too, will be right where they are 
being sought,—not several inches too deep 
to be recovered before being washed out by 
water tickling down through the soil. 

Since in unploughed land there is no 
organic layer several inches deep in the soil 
to stop the rise of water to the root zones, 
all water rising by capillary will continue 
until it is absorbed by organic fragments in 
or near the soil surface. Minerals carried 
by this water will al.so be available to crop 
roots. 

If a farmer regularly ploughed in 
the straws or others organic debris he would 
soon learn that a complete layer of organic 
matter would be between the subsoil and 
the top-soil. This would be a perfect barrier 
to prevent deep water from rising aljove 
that organic layer. In accordance with 
physical laws, the organic matter would 
steal water from the overlying mass of 
mineral matter and the mineral matter 
could never reverse that process. If the 
soil above the organic matter were wet, the 
organic layer would soon absorb most of the 
water and in this process it would be help¬ 
ed by gravity. If, on the other hand, the 
subsoil, below the organic layer were wet, 
the organic layer would (unless already 
saturated with water) absorb water from 
below until it became saturated. The re¬ 
sult of these processes would be to keep the 
organic layer always at or near the satu¬ 
ration point', and any excess water would 
always be found justi below the organic 
layer in the mineral soil. Absolutely none 
could be carried upward from the organic 






Jayer. All water movement above that 
organic layer would have to be toward it,— 
because organic matter has more affinity for 
water than a mineral mass has. This in¬ 
ability of water to move upward from an 
organic layer explain why ploughing in oC 
great quantities of organic matter is neces¬ 
sarily almost a complete waste of its 
substance. 

The mixing in of similar quantities of 
organic matter by discing or other methods 
leaves no separating layer between top-soil 
and sub-soil. And, since there is no inter- 
lering layer to prevent upward movement 
of wa er by capillarity, the upper inches of 
a soil into which great quantities of organic 
matter have been mixed will bo well suppli¬ 
ed with moisture for a maximum period of 
lime between rains. This water will be 
loaded with the decay products of the or¬ 
ganic matter mixed in and will therefore, 
produce healthy growth in the plants by 
which it is -absorbed. 

Conditions favouring decay arc prac¬ 
tically perfect beneath the surface of the 
soil, so that decomposition must be occuring 
continuously when temperature -and mois¬ 
ture are within suitable limits. 

One can irrigate of course, for proper 
moisture, but there arc some important objec¬ 
tions to irrigation aside from the obvious 
fact that rainfall is abundant in many 
parts of our country if the soil can absorb 
most of the rains. It will be found after 
a few years of organic gardening that no 
extra water besides the rains would be 


If the land is handled properly, it will 
soon become the playground of bunxble- 
bees and many other kinds of living things 
that were not there before. The total 
weight of the microscopic organisms may 
be measured in tons,—incredible though 
that may seem. 

The important point is that, the more 
of such life there is in the soil, the richer 
that soil is. The one thing a farmer can do 
1o make life easier for soil organisms is to 
supply them with food every time he has 
the opportunity, their choice of food is 
simply anything that will decay. Decay is 
no'.hing more than the—“feasting of 
bacteria and other soil organisms upon 
organic matter”. The liveliness of the soil 
can be brought about again by the simple 
process of putting into the soil the food,— 
organic matter of any kind—essential to 
large populations of all manner of soil 
inhabitants. Properly fed, these repatria¬ 
ted organisms will correct adverse soil 
conditions, thus making normal crops 
p(yssible again. 

Most di.seases do seem to disappear 
completely -as (he soil improves. But the 
insects arc not so easily disposed of;— 
though they too become more and more 
ineffective to the healthy plants. The 
explanation seems to lie in the complex of 
growing conditions, including—in addition 
to soil conditions, the influence of too much 
or too little heat, light, moisture and wind. 
Soil conditions can be made as wholesome 
as possible, leaving to Nature tihe problems 
of light, heat, moisture etc. 


necessary. 
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Nationalisation or complete control of 
Education by the Stale is a topic much 
talkc*d about these day.s in India, and for a 
variety of reasons. 

In January 1966, the former Attorney- 
General of India. Shri M. C. Setalvad, 
talking on Secularism in his Sardar Patel 
Memorial lectures, called for large State- 
control of primary and secondary education 
because, according to him. many of the 
religious agencies concerned with education 
were directing their own set of values to¬ 
wards narrow and communalist views. 

In the previous year, the Chief Ministei" 
of West iBcngal, Shri P. C. Sen. had hinted 
at the possibility of a gradual nationalisa¬ 
tion of schools in the State. About the S'ame 
time the Headmasters of secondary schools 
in West Bengal held lively but not very 
conclusive discu.s.sions on the nationalis-a- 
tion of secondary schools, their main 
concern being financial difficultie.s and also 
mismanagement prevailing in many 
secondary schools. 

Slate Control of Education 

Everyone in his right senses would 
readily agree that State Control of educa¬ 
tion is essential, indeed absolutely nece¬ 
ssary, in the context of our present civilisa¬ 
tion. The tasks of education have become 
too complex to be left to the initiative of 
private individuals or organisations. With¬ 
out strict control and a minimum of unifor¬ 
mity, the general .standards of education 
demanded by present-day civilisation can¬ 
not be maintained and improved. 


The tasks of education in the present 
way of life are many and very exacting. 
There is first and foremost the need of 
providing opportunities for all, to provide 
educational facilities for everyone at the 
primary and secondary stage, and at the 
higher level for everyone who is fit for it. 
Not only this, but the best possible type of 
education should be made available, and 
the one most suited to the particular 
aptitudes of each of the different types of 
individuals. 

However, not only the interests of the 
individual are to be considered here. The 
interests of the community, of the whole 
nation, are equally affected by the system of 
education prevailing in the country. 

Those in charge of planning in India, 
have realized that education is a most 
important factor in achieving rapid econo¬ 
mic development and technological ^ pro¬ 
gress, as also in bringing about a social 
order based on the values of freedom, 
social justice and equal opportunity for all. 
Just as Planning is to be on a national 
scale and requires essentially to be 
controlled by the State, so also Education, 
in view of its direct and intimate relation 
to economic development and planning, 
must necessarily be subject to State 
control. 

In India we are witnessing not only a 
population explosion, but also an education 
explosion. Since Independence the number 
of students at the various levels has 
increased in proportions much larger than 
those of the population as a whole; and so 
have the numbers of teachers, schools, 
colleges and universities. Quantitatively 



education has expanded enormously, not so 
its quality. So much so that the members 
of the Planning Commission find that the 
country’s educational system has been a 
very poor investment, when considered in 
economic terms. This, again, clearly indicates 
the need for a large degree of control over 
education by the State, to enable it to take 
measures to bring about qualitative improve¬ 
ments in proportion wil<h the very real 
quantitative expansion that is taking place. 

Given the vast dimensions of the 
educational set-up of the country, it is only 
the State which can provide the finances 
needed not only to maintain the existing 
system, but also to expand it further, and, 
more especially, to improve it and make 
more effective its vital role in the economic 
development of the country. 

We should also mention the all-impor¬ 
tant role of the State with regard to the 
supervision and coordination of the various 
existing educational services. 

All this proves beyond doubt that the 
State has a great, a preponderant, and ever 
expanding role to play in the improvement 
of education in the country. 

We are ail aware of the conditions of 
our present civilisation, it.s complexities, 
the ’interrelation of all the various aspects 
of life, both individual and social. We 
therefore readily agree that there is need 
for State control of Education, if it is to 
achieve its aims regarding the needs of the 
individual and of society alike. 

Having realized this, every sincere and 
loyal citizen should be willing and anxious 
to Cooperate with the State in helping to 
provide an educational system which will 
forcefully lead it on the path of rapid 
development and progress in all the various 
spheres of life, both material and spiritual. 

State Contirol, not State Monopoly, 

State control, even strict State control 
of education is essential in particular in a 


developing country like India. The vital 
question is how tar should this control 
(extend ? j 

Does it mean such a strict and overall 
control that it eliminates and excludes all 
types of private agencies in the field of 
Eauoation '! In other words, does State 
Conirol as envisaged and accepted by us, 
imply to.ialitarian control. State monopoly 
of education as it is found in Communist 
countries, and also in some of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, such as Burma and 
Ceylon ? 

The aim of education is to help each 
individual person realize his potentialities 
in and through active membership of 
society. Man, being a social being, must 
live and work in society, the city and the 
nation, but what comes first are the 
individuals, and not the city or the nation. 

Planned education, which is essential 
in our modern setup, necessarily implies a 
certain coercion of the individual and the 
family. But the freedom and other funda¬ 
mental rights of the individual and of the 
family must' always be safeguarded. 

Here now arises the all important 
question : in the case of totalitarian control, 
or State monopoly of education, what be¬ 
comes of the personality of the children, of 
the family, of the social and religious 
groups ? Is it possible in the case of Totali¬ 
tarian State control of Education to safe¬ 
guard the very basic aspects of a genuine 
and complete education ? In particular 
how are the personality of the individual 
and his fundamental rights respected and 
safeguarded under such a regime ? 

Under totalitarian rule the individual 
is readily sacrificed for the good, the glory, 
of the group, of the community. 

It is one of the fundamental rights of' 
men, solemnly declared as such by the 
United Nations Assembly, that the parents 
have the prior right to choose the education 
they desire for their children. To enable 
people to exercise that right, there must 
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be a possibility of choice. This becomes 
impossible with State monopoly of educa¬ 
tion. It would be all the more so in India, 
where by virtue of the Constitution, the 
Government is committed to a policy of 
strict neutrality in all that concerns reli¬ 
gion. With State monopoly it would be 
impossible to have schools inspired and 
guided by definilc religious principles end 
convictions. How then could the freedom 
of the individual and of the parents be 
effectually exercised under such conditions? 

It would likewise go against the rights 
of minority groups, whether religious or 
linguistic, which arc guaranteed by the 
Constitution. These minorities have the 
right to run educational institutions in 
accordance with their own needs and prin¬ 
ciples, and the State oanno'J discriminate 
against them, even in the matiter of finan¬ 
cial assistance. 

State Monopoly kills Private Initiative 
and Emulation 

Let us now consider the question from 
another important angle. Education must 
produce divemity, for nothing is more 
diverse than human nature. Education is 
essentially dynamic. Progressive change, 
variety, experimentation are the constitu¬ 
ents of education’s life-blood. 

New methods and concepts must neces¬ 
sarily be expcrimen'jed with at first, on a 
small scale as a sort of pilot-project. Ex¬ 
perimentation with new methods requires 
flexibility, constant adjustlment and at times 
through reorientation, even at short notice. 
All this can only be done on a restricted 
scale and in a well organised institution, 
with a capable and enthusiastic head and 
staff, not hamstrung by too much control 
and restrictions from higher authorities. 

On the other hand, government, be¬ 
cause it! depends on the electorate is reluc¬ 
tant to take risks and spend tax money on 
trying out new significant ideas which may 
or may not succeed in practice. 


Private organisations should, there¬ 
fore, be encouraged to contribute their 
share to the progress and development of 
education, with of course the required 
degree of control, supervision and co-ordi¬ 
nation by the State. Then there would 
spring into existence different types of 
education, based on various concepts, prin¬ 
ciples and ideals. The various systems 
could learn from each other’s experience 
and benefit by multuol help. 

When the Chief Minister of W. Bengal 
was asked for a message by the Head¬ 
masters who met to discuss the question of 
nationalisation of schools, Shri P. C. Sen 
seems to have had second thoughts about iht 
staiement ho had made sometime earlier 
when advocating the gradual nationalisa¬ 
tion of schools. This tune to the Head- 
mas'.crs in session discussing this point, he 
put the query “had there been complete 
domination of education by Government, 
could India have got Gandhi’s experimenta¬ 
tion with education at Wardha, Rabidra- 
nath’s at Visva-Bharati and Sri Rama- 
krishna Mission’s services in this field ? To 
this it is only just and fair to add all that 
India owes in the sphere of education to the 
tireless efforts of various mi.ssionary, .socie¬ 
ties. a thing which receives ungrudging 
acknowledgement from all enlightened 
Indians to-day. Would it be wise to kill 
all this private initliative ? Would this not 
result in a deplorable loss to educational 
improvement and progress in the country ? 

Incidentally, regarding Gandhi’s ex¬ 
perimentation with Basic education at 
Wardha, it should be noted that it did in¬ 
deed flourish and show its worth during the 
ten years or so when iH was conducted by a 
priva'le body, the Hindusthani Talimi 
Sangha. It is only when, after Independ¬ 
ence, the system was taken over and so to 
speak driven by the Central and State 
Governments that it gradually deteriorated, 
and it was reluctantly admitted by even its 
most ardent supporters that it did not work, 



the original idea of the Wardha venture 
having been badly misinterpreted. 

Clear and objective thinking has been 
displayed by the Mudaliar Commission 
(1953) on this point. In certain States re¬ 
presentations were made to the Commission 
by teachers of privately managed institu¬ 
tions requesting that all schools be taken 
over by Government. The Commission 
however declared “We are not ourselves in 
agreement with this view and cannot, there¬ 
fore, recommend such a course of action. 
On the other hand, we feel that private 
managements have got an important part 
to play in the scheme of education and that 
if a number of managements conduct 
schools in a spirit of emulation calculated 
to secure greater efliciency and co-ordina¬ 
tion, they will be better served. If such 
schools ai]e run side by side witli 
State schools, in an atmosphere of healthy 
competition, improvements in teaching and 
other aspects will be fostered.” 

Stiatc Monopoly Elndangers the Moral 

Training of Pupils* 

We have agreed that education is meant 
to help the individual to realize the full 
powers of his personality, which will en¬ 
able him to make his most effective contri¬ 
bution to the social, cultural and economic 
development of the country. The human 
person embodying many potentialities, the 
task of education is to develop those which 
are worthy and good and to restrain those 
which are base. 

The hardest and high*?st achievement 
in education is to guide youngsters to the 
acceptance of ultimate values and stand¬ 
ards, and to inspire in them the will, the 
courage and self-discipline to adhere to 
them. 

When speaking about the necessity of 
Statie control of education, we have stress¬ 
ed the fact that educational planning is a 
vital part of the overall process of planning 

9 . 


for national development. However, wi 
it is true that the methods of educat 
planning are to be inspired by those 
economic planning, educational policy cw^j, 
not be limited by the economic approaclu,: 
Education is so highly important, because, 
it serves a variety of purposes. It is both'',.t 
a means and an end. It serves both matie'*-,'j 
rial and non-material values. The plann*</^ 
ing of education becomes a particularly 
delicate and complex activity when we ' 
consider that it affects the very tissue of ,, 
the life of the individual. 

It was rather refreshing to hear quite 
recently (February 1966) a member of the 
Planning Commission, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, ' 
reminding hLs audience that it would be ' 
wrong to assess the whole value of educa- ' 
tion in economic terms only. He rightly ^ 
insisted that education has an important 
role to play in the economic development 
of the country. Yet, he added, education ' 
is also meant to contribute substantially to 
the cultural and spiritual progress and 
development of the people of the country. 

This point needs stressing in our pre¬ 
sent civilisatlion. People today are so over¬ 
awed by the phenomenal progress of science 
and technology, that they are quite ready 
to apply the same scientific methods of 
reasoning to every aspect of life. Such 
methods, with no provision for anything 
spiritual, readily develop a mentality which 
is exclusively directed towards procuring 
the means of living without any reference 
to the meaning of life itself. This results in 
the debasing of the very essence of life on 
the personal, family and social levels. 

Education has a unique role to play in 
the ethical and spiritual 'dnaining of the 
child, both as an individual and as a mem¬ 
ber of society. 

Totalitarian governments are only too 
well aware that education is one of the 
most effective means to indoctrinate the 
youth of the country. 

One might say that this does not apply 
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to India, because it is not guided by a 
totalitarian ideology, and also because by 
virtue of its Constitution, the State must 
bo strictly secular, i.e. religiously neutral 
in all its activities. 

The very fact that India is a secular 
Slate makes one wonder what would be¬ 
come of the youth of India if education 
were completely monopolised by the State. 
It would mean that all religious and 
genuine moral training would have to be 
totally banned from' education at all its 
stages in India. 

The fate of the Sri Prakash Report on 
Moral Education is quite telling on this 
point. Even several years after its publica¬ 
tion nothing practical has resulted from it, 
and at the official level it secerns as if it 
were impossible that anything practical 
will ever emerge from it. There appears 
to be no possibility of agreement on the 
very fundamental principles forming the 
basis of morality, unless these arc watered 
down to such an extent that it becomes a 
parody and a mere play of empty phrases. 

In October 1965, at the instance of the 
Educational Commission, a Seminar was 
held on Religious and Moral Education, at 
which representatives of various religious 
groups and other experts were asked to 
advise the Educational Commission on this 
thorny subject. Every one at the Seminar 
agreed that children should be taught 
moral and spiritual values not only at home 
but also at school and college. Yet when 
it came to suggesting practical ways of 
carrying it out, then endless problems and 
difficulties arose. It is significant that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Shri 
Gajendragadkar, who inaugurated the 
Seminar, showed himself very sceptical 
about everything, especially religious 
education, quoting the Constitution to his 
purpose. Most of the participants, at a 
loss to make concrete practical proposals, 
suggested that instruction in moral and 
spiritual values be Imparted ou'bide the 


school, or at least that it be taught not as a 
separate subject, but rather diffused over 
the whole curriculum. This again shows 
that for the training in moral and religious 
values the initiative has definitely to come 
from private agencies. 

In the Report on University Education 
(1948-49) better known as the Radha- 
krishnan Report, we read : “Many of the 
institutions run by Christian missions have 
had a distinguished record of service and 
India recognises with gratitude the pioneer 
work done by them from the days of Carey 
and Duff. Even in the new conditions they 
will be encouraged to go on with their 
\'aluable work and teach the Christian 
religion to those who desire to learn it. 
After all, as Ur. Miller said years ago, 
there is no such thing as a purely secular 
education.” 

The Report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education (1944) on Post-War 
Educational Development, better known as 
the Sargent Reporti, when considering the 
question of religious education, states ; “The 
importance which the Board attaches at all 
stages of education to the training of 
character has already been stressed. There 
will probably be general agreement 'chat 
religion in the widest sense should inspire 
all education and that a curriculum devoid 
of an ethical basis will prove barren in the 
end. The Board certainly envisages that 
private schools conducted by denomina¬ 
tional and other bodies will have their 
appropriate place in the national system, 
provided that so far as secular instruction 
is concerned, they comply with the condi¬ 
tions and reach the standards prescribed in 
the State schools.” 

While admitting all this, some people 
may still feel that in their schools religious 
agencies are directing their set of values 
towards narrow and communalist views. 
Is this not an undue and unfair generalisa¬ 
tion ? Granted that there may have been, 
and perhaps still are, some particular cases 



where sectarian views are in evidence, is 
this sufficient to condemn the whole sys¬ 
tem? Would it not be wiser, and more 
useful, to urge that! the defects and un¬ 
healthy practices in the institutions con¬ 
cerned be effectively nemedied within a 
fixed period ? 

It should be noted that in this matter 
a much more liberal view now prevails 
among the Christian churches. A striking 
illustration of it may be found in the Decla¬ 
ration on Religious Freedom solemnly 
proclaimed by the Second Vatican Council 
on the day of its concluding session, 7 
December 1965. The very opening lines of 
this declaration states tihat “A sense of the 
dignity of the human person has been im¬ 
pressing itself more and more deeply on the 
consciousness of contemporary man, and 
the demand is increasingly made that men 
should act on their own judgment, enjoying 
and making use of a responsible freedom, 
not driven by coercion but motivated by a 
service of duty.” The following passage of 
the Declaration refers directly to the prob¬ 
lem we are concerned with: “The rights of 
parents are violated, if their children are 
forced to attend lessons or instructions 
which arc not in agreement with their 
religious beliefs, or if a single system of 
education, from which all religious forma¬ 
tion is excluded, is imposed upon all.” 
Finally “this Vatican Council urges every 
one, especially those charged with the 
education of others, to do their utmost 
to form men who, on the one hand, will 
respect the moral order and be obedient to 
lawful authority, and on the other hand, 
will be lovers of true freedom—men. in 
other words, who will come to decisions on 
their own judgment and in the light of 
truth, govern their activities with a sense 
of responsibility, and strive after what is 
true and right, willing to join with others 
in co-operative effort.” 

Such clear and specific directions from 
the supreme authority of the Catholic 


Church regarding the task: of education 
should set at rest all apprehension^ and 
should scotch once and for all that still 
quite commonly held opinion that church 
schools are essentially narrow minded and 
bigoted, and that tjheir main purpose is to be 
instruments of propaganda. These very 
wise directions of the Vatican Council re¬ 
garding religious freedom in matters of 
education, might with profit be studied and 
put into practice by other religious organi¬ 
sations running educational institutions 
in this country. 

There is no denying the fact that 
abuses and even a great deal of mismanage¬ 
ment are prevalent even to-day in a num¬ 
ber of privately managed schools. But who 
would dare to contend that everything is 
perfect and faultless with the State’s edu¬ 
cational organisation ? 

It is to remedy the defects and abuses 
which vitiate the smooth and efficient 
working of many educatoional institutions, 
that we have advocated a rather strict con¬ 
trol of education by the State. 

Defects and abuses will always be 
found in every human institution, but it is 
a counsel of despair to advocate the aboli¬ 
tion of a system, because of the abuses 
found therein. 

Nationalisation of schools, at first sight, 
appears an easy and satisfactory solution of 
all the evils that plague educational deve¬ 
lopment and progress in this country. 

Those who favour such a course, indeed 
despair of man’s initiative, of his idealism, 
of his determination to do things well and 
effectively. 

They want to use force and compulsion 
in place of persuasion, conviction and 
appeal to higher motives. 

They prefer automatism to free and 
spontaneous activity. 

Our aim in education should be to 
enlist the vitality of many-sided private 
initiative in conjunction with the gvjid- 
Ing spirit of a responsible public authority. 



Current Affairs 

KAUUNA K. NANDI 


Privilege And Responsibility 

Vaiious people have analysed in various ways 
the causes of the recent violence in West 
Bengal over the Government’s food policy and 
the Government have appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry with what may only be described as a 
sweeping but wholly non-descript terms of 
reference to probe into the matter. No one, so 
far, appears, however, to have looked into the 
obvious. It should not lake a great deal of 
imaginalion or even call for any very deep 
probe info the farts surrounding the incidences 
uiifler discussion to visualize lhal the whole 
thing must have stemmed, fundamentally, from 
the evils that inevitably flow from and, at the 
same lime, surround an authoritarian system 
of Government. Various people would, 1 fear, 
try to jump down my throat for having dared 
to desciil)e the present system of government in 
India, whether at the Centre or in the 
States as authoritarian, They will tell me 
that India is the biggest parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy in the world with the widest basis of 
po))ular franchise that any democracy could 
hope for ; that the Government is thus demo¬ 
cratically chosen by the people by a free and 
untraraelled exercise of their universal fran¬ 
chise ; that 'he Government, whether at 
the federated Centre or at the consti¬ 
tuent Slates level, is responsible to and re¬ 
movable by Parliament and]or the Legislative 
Assembly, as the case may. How should I dare, 
in such circumstances, to castigate the Govern¬ 
ment as being really authoritarian in character? 

When the Indian Constitution was being 
forged at the Constituent Assembly (which, by 
the wav, was wholly an ad hoc body based upon 
a ten-year old Central legislature composed of 
partly elected representatives on an extremely 
• limited franchise and partly of nominated per¬ 
sonages \ great trepidation was felt by many 


among the more thinking sections of the commu¬ 
nity both within the Constituent Assembly and 
outside—it was also rumoured at the time 
although it has never been possible to obtain 
official confirmation of the fact, that the late Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad himself was in the van of these 
doubters—as regards the wisdom of introducing 
universal adult franchise at so early a stage in 
Indian’] experiments with parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy. Deliberate excerci.se of the right of 
franchise requires the possession of certain 

virtues, such as a minimum level of education 
and the habit of free decisions etc., 

without wliich .such wide-flung franchise as 
was being sought to be incorporated in the 

Constitution might prove to be a dangerous 

instrument in the hands of a politically power¬ 
ful and organised group to maintain itself in power 
in peipetuify in the future. Oure is a tradi¬ 
tional society to which the implications of a 
modern parliamentary democracy remain, to 
this day, even after three general elections, 
largely meaningless and involved. The Congress, 
as the only realiy well organized political group 
in the country, inevitably inherited the reins of 
office from the former British rulers at the juncture 
of transference, of power ; and the introduction of 
universal adult franchise with the promuulgation 
of the Constitution has enabled it to come back 
to Parliament and to the States’ Legislative 
Assemblies in overwhelming majorities so far at 
every general election. It is this brute and 
overwhelming majority of the ruling party at the 
seats of power that has made the Government 
complacent, arrogant, and, generally; totally 
impervious to the needs and distresses of the 
people. In fact it would be wholly true to say 
that with its stranglehold over the powers of 
Government during the last 19 years, the 
Congress party, even at its basic organizational 
levels at the primary village units, would appear 
to have lost all touch with the people from 



whom, thdtigh, it derivet all its powers of ruling 
the destiny of the country. 

This arrogance and loss of touch has been 
demonstrated again and again throughout these 
last nineteen years in all the major decisions of 
the Government. Planning, for instance, is an 
outstanding case in point illustrating this indis¬ 
putable fact The Planning Commission, as has 
often been remarked, both within the country and 
.ihroad has grown to be a super-cahinef, of the 
(h)vernmcnt of India which wields almost un¬ 
limited power and is really responsible to none, 
certainly not directly to Parliament as it should 
have been. The Planning Commission, on the 
(»lhcr hand, is not one of those special bodies 
or offices beyond the control of Parliament, 
provided for in the Constitution; like the office of 
ihe Auditor & Comptroller General for instance, 
or that of the Chief Justice of India ; it i.s a 
creation by a mere resolution, of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It has been planning India’s 
economic development and industrial regenera¬ 
tion : for self-hufficiency in agricultural pro¬ 
duction, especially food grains production; etc.; 
ever siiM'c its inception. It is committed to plan 
for India’s cramomic growth along lines of 
.'■oeialistic development which will have, for one of 
its objectives the elimination of economic dis¬ 
parities in the community and prevention of 
increased concentration of economic power within 
certain limited areas of the national society. 
The <;ounlry has been passing through the pain¬ 
ful process of planning for the last sixteen years 
now arid, except to the favoured community of 
beneficiaries of planning, the people in general 
have only had the pleasure of being its victims. 
Incomes, m real terms, have not increased 
despite claimed increases in the gross national 
product for very nearly 78 per cent of Ihe 
population and in conformity with the enormous 
rise in the price level of all consumer goods, 
esfrecially those in the essential consumbales’ 
sector, like food grains, sugar, cloth etc. 

The ruling party has been mainly depending 
upon large lump sum donations from trade and 
industry to see it through each general election 
and neither trade nor industry has ever been 
known in this country (or, for that matterj any¬ 
where in the world) to give anything away 
without definite expectation of adequate com¬ 
pensation in lieu of its gifts. This has been 


deriving from the scarcity that W hifBtii 


prevailing in certain essential consumer common 
dities which are easily sensitive to speculative 
pressures and. over the years, the area of this 
pressure has been widening to include increasing 
items of consumer goods in essential demand. 
That is how food grains have come to be in 
scarce market supplies and to create the con¬ 
dition (.f acute distress through which the country 
has been passing over the last three years and 
which lia.« been materially aggravated by 
decisinns taken and implemented by certain 
State Governments. Physically, as wc have of¬ 
ten before demonstrated in these colunms, there 
can he no shortage of food grains in the country. 
In according to the final and firm 

estimate's of the Planning Commission, the total 
food cereals production in the country aggregat¬ 
ed only SC) million tonnes ; in 1955-56 it had 
increased to 80 million tonnes. Since 1955-56, 
however, despHe increased allocations in Plan 
oulbivs in both the Second and the Third Plans, 
food grains jjroduction remained static at around 
80 million tonnes a year with a sudden increase in 
1964-65 to the all-time high of 8f) million tonnes. 
During the bast and the current agricultural 
seasons, however, production shortfalls have been 
pretty vere on arcounl of an unprecedented and 
continuing drought in many parl.s of the country, 
especially in areas which are normally known to 
be surplus agricultural areas. But even so, the 
peoples' distress, which has been assuming 
increasinglv acute proportions over the last 
three vears, aireeting even that rudimentary 
living level to which they have been normally 
aceu.s(oined. found no more than that measure 
of response from members of the Government 
or the ruling party in general than the enuncia¬ 
tion cf rules and procedures,—ostensibly 
directed to relieve this distress, but really adding 
increasingly to its burdens.—which have been a 
veritable imposition upon them from above. 


It was in this atmosphere of the general 
imperviousness of the ruling coterie to the trials 
and distress of the people that the Opposition 
parly leaders came to them with messages of 
hope for future relief if they would join the 
latter in their protest demonstrations. One 
cannot believe, in the absence of definite 
evidence to the contrary, that these Opposition 
leaders had deliberately set themselves to let 



loose a situation of utter lawlessness, arson and 
vandalism and there is every reason to suppose 
that they simply had not the organizational 
strength and the force of personality to handle 
the demonstrations they had organized so as to 
keep within well-defined limits of legitimacy; there 
is also reason to suspect that one of the contri¬ 
butory causes to the violence that erupted even- 
tualiy was the unimaginative dealings of local 
administrative authorities. However that may be. 
these inciil uits were themselves evidence of 
the indisputable fact that the Government, 
formally and democrati< ally elected on the basis 
of universil adult franchise thought it may be, 
has absolutely no point of contact with the mind 
and habits of the people. Those who run the 
Government arc apparently only concerned with 
the privilege of power and have not been very 
conseious • at least then^ has hardly been 
any evidence of it- of the basic responsibilities 
and obli'raticns that the privilege of office and 
power impose upon them. 'I'he inevitable result 
has bem that the people have lost all confidence 
in lhos(‘ who should have been, in more normal 
circumstances, instruments of comfort and sin'cour 
to iher.i and who have, therefore, been running 
to whosoever would bohl out hopes of a beltei 
deal than they have been accorded so far. 

A significant but indisputable fact, now 
admitted on all hands; that has been emerging 
in the proce."s i« that the majority among the 
demonstratois who are alleged to have been 
involved in acts of lawlessness, violence and 
hooliga; ism, have mostly been young teen-agers. 
This is something which should ordinarily have 
administered a Jude and jarring shock to those 
complacent beings who hold the reins of political 
and economic power in their hands but who, 
unfortunately, do not appear to have been at all 
unduly concerned in the matter. 'I'here is nothing 
unusual or extraordinary in the fact that the 
young should be more excitable and impatient 
and, hence, more susceptible to the blandishments 
of undesirable elements than people of a more 
mature age. It cannot, however, be regarded 
as equally natural that the young should indulge 
in deliberately anti-social activities of the nature 
with which we have become familiar. And, yet; 
the fact seems to be indisputable that they have 
been doing so off and on daring the last many 


years on occasions of innumerable public 
demonstrations. The question that it should 
be so would seem to require the deepest consi¬ 
deration . 

There can hardly he any doubt that all this 
has been stemming from the deep irmstrations 
lhal the young have been suffering from during 
all the years since Independence. Before 
indcperidence our leaders have been used to 
holding out the assurance that once India became 
independent of her foreign poliliral subjection, 
things w<jukl immediately improve ; opportunities 
for wider educational coverage, more adequate 
and suitable employment etc. would be epened 
up ; poverty and deprivation would be eliminated 
and, genet a]l>, hopes for a more fulfilling 
fuluie would lu' generated. During the last 
nineteen ycais nothing has heen achieved in these 
diieetions ; people are being fed on a constant 
sliciim of false hopes while they are being called 
upon to sjierifire a great deal of what rudi- 
meiitaiy amenitic!- of living to which they have 
Itecii aeeustoined. The ])eople were quite 
ready to (tut up the nacrifice called for and 
wait foi belter limes to gradually unfold in the 
future The manner in which measures for the 
iinpiovtmeiii in the social and economic stadards 
of the people have and are being implemented 
wouid apjtear now to have receded beyond the 
leaeli ol the next one generation or two. In the 
meanwhile things have been deteriorating so 
fast that life has now become coi^letely 
insupportable. On the other side of the shield, 
however, there is that fascinating and glamorous 
picture r)f the ruling coterie and their friends 
wallowing in all the lu.xuries of modern living ; 
of a class of the nnveau riche ; of a new 
community of political and industrial bosses 
enjoying the favours and patronage of the ruling 
power ; of a far wider disparity of incomes and 
wealth than has ever before been prevalent in the 
country. The majority of the people and their 
children have not heen and. from current trends, 
never can hope to be beneficiaries of the so-called 
j)rogres5 and advancement sought to be achieved 
for the national economy. They have virtually 
been reduced to the status of a community with¬ 
out any future and a terribly burdensome 
present. It is an elementary lesson of history 
that men without hope,—especially the young 
without any future to look forward to,— 


ally comprise the most destructive elements in 
-ociety, 

Our present rulers often talk about sharing 
the misfortunes of the underprivileged in their 
>r)-ralled bid to build a socialistic society, Tlie 
niily practical rlenioristration they have given of 
ihis so-called de‘<ire to share the misfortunes of 
the undtrprivilegi d has heen by rationing food 
grains in the areas where rationing has been 
])romulgaled ; the rulers and the ruled both get 
identical (pianlities of cereals which, in the 
aggregate, yield only about 1000 calories in food 
values against the 2,800[3.300 calories they need. 
Out the privileged classes lo which the rulers 
belong have command over subsidiary items of 
diet which fdls the deficiency but to which 
the umlerpiivileged comprising by far the more 
overwhelming proportions of the national 

population have no atcess. In all other spheres 
of living instead of any endi'avour to sharing, 
ihere are distinct signs of the growth of wlial 
may only ho deserihod as a new rn/t/ig class in 
the soiiely The Constitution of India enjoins 
that all citizens must have equal opportunities of 
iducalion. employment etc. But we find two or 
tliree different kinds of schools and other 
educational instiuitions growing up .side hy side ; 
lliere are those specialised kindergarten and 

'imilar other highly expesive iirslilutious for the 
children of the more jirivileged; side hy side there 
aie the wholly inadequate and almost reudimen- 
tary free primary schools which can offer cover¬ 
age to only a very small per centage of the 
children of the less privileged. Even large public 
sector industrial townships subsidize (obviously 
at least partly at public expense) two or three 
types of more expensive varities of educational 
institutions for the benefit of the children of 
the more privileged, while schooling facilities for 
the children of the less fortunate, even those 
hardly worthwhile and rudimentary free primary 
schools, are invariably and perpetually far short 
of the minimum requirement. Instances covering 
other departments of life’s activities could be cited 
almost nd nauseam to demonstrate that while 
the present ruling authorities are ready lo do the 
utmost for the more privileged (including their 
own people of course) they are almost callously 
indiller?nl to the deprivations and frustrations of 
the less fortunate. In short, they are ready, 
to the utmost they can, to exploit the privileges 
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of oflSce foi their own and their friends’ benefit, 
but they are not even remotely prepared to 
shoulder the responsibilities and the obligations 
in re.specl cf the large majority of the country’s 
population which office impo-ses ujion them. 

The question may very well he asked that 
since ours is a parliamentary democracy, the 
ruling coterie would, eventually, have to answer 
to the people. Unfortunately, ours is a parliamen* 
tary democracy only in form ; for all practical 
purposes we have been living under a wholly 
auihoiirarian regime which (xploits the forms 
and formularies of a parliameiitary democracy 
to hold il.se]f perpetually in power, whatever its 
sins and the chore on this account would seem 
to have grown overwhelmingly large during the 
last nineteen years—of either omission and 
commission. Ours is, hasieidly, still a traditional 
soeiely used to living under auth jritariau control 
for ages past and it is only e.lucalion, broad- 
liased modern and adequate, which could, in 
gradual process, rescue society from its age-long 
traditionalism and subser»'ience to authoritari* 
anism and awaken it lo a consciousness of both 
its pilvi]ef: 0 s and its positive responsibi¬ 
lities in choosing its own rulers. It is only lhu.s 
that exercise of the privileges of office can be 
nuule lo conform to the posilivt- responsibilities 
and the social oliligaBons that the holding of 
office imjio-ses upon the rulers of the country. 

The Jayanli Shipping Company 

The .layanli Shipping Company, private 
sector <nterpiise enjoying unusual privileges hy 
way of very large loan.s from the Covernment of 
India, had once been in the news some years ago 
when General Kaul who was alleged to have 
earned a great deal of notoriety by his handling 
of operations in the NEFA sector during the 
Sino-Indian armed conflict at the end of 1962 
was “allowed to resign” his commission in the 
Armed Services and joined this company in a 
highly paid sinecure based at Tokyo. The 
Company has again heen in the news recently 
when, as a result of ertain allegations against its 
adrainisiralion, the Government of India had 
appointed an Inquiry Committee lo look into 
its affairs. It is significant that it is not an 
inquiry ordered under the Commission of 
Inquiries Act, and the Inquiry Committee does 



not, therefore, hold any powers to compel the 
Company’s administration to cooperate in its 
investigations. In fact, certain allej;,ations that 
the Company lias been very unccopcralivc has 
alread; been made. 

In the meanwhile, the finances of the 
Company are alleged to have reached a sorry 
state of invilvcment, so much so, that unless fresh 
credits could bi* injected into its working funds 
it would be, it has been alleged, compelled to 
either close down operations or sell some of its 
ships. The Government of India, by virtue of a 
Rs. 20 crore loan granted to the Company, 
hold a mortage on its shipping property. The 
Company, pending the Inquiry, was stated to have 
a.sked for a further loan amounting to Rs. 4 
crores and the Goveninient, while not rejecting 
the reijuest outright, w'as naturally reluctant 
to commit iheinselve.s to this additional loan 
during the pendency of the inquiry. It is now 
learnt that the Company has now withdrawn its 
request for a further loan and asked for per¬ 
mission instead, to sell some of its ships. Before 
a decision on these matters pending with the 
Government could be disposed of, Dr. Dharam 
Teja, Chairman of the Company, is reported to 
have left for London to carry out. it is alleged, 
negotiations for selling some of his ships there 
even before the Government of India have 
accorded him the necessary permission for the 
purpose. 

We are not aware of any further details of 
the matter than what has appeared in the press. 
But from reports available it appears that the 
affairs of the Company are not merely in a 
highly involved slate, but also that the relations 
of the Government of India with the Company 
are not wholly clear and free from ambiguities. 
In the first place, if the Government of India hold 
a mortgage on the property of the Company by 
virtue of a Rs. 20 crore loan they have granted 
to it .and which has not been redeemed either 
in part or as a whole, how can there be any 
question of the Company being able to legally 
se)l any of its shipping property or even asking 
for permission to do so ? Secondly, since the 
Government find that there must be some prima 
facie truth in the allegations of irregularities 
against the Company, how was it that the Govern¬ 


ment of India bad ommitted to take advantage of 
the Commission of Inquiries Act to enable nece¬ 
ssary investigations to be carried out adequately 
and wholesomely? Finally, pending receipt of the 
results of the inquiry ordered and by virtue of 
their large financial interest in the Company, 
why have the Government of India been hesitating 
to, at least temporarily, take over the assets of 
the Company under their own control to ensure 
that their investments have no opportunity to go 
wrong ? 

These questions the Government of India 
hav(! not answered vis-a-vis the Jayanti 
Shipping (ijinpany. To the delatched observer, 
among whom we claim to be one, the whole 
transaction and current attitudes of the Govern¬ 
ment of India .seems to be highly suspicious. 
'Phere can be no doubt after all the disclosures so 
far made public that there have not merely been 
irregul .ritics in the Company, but also that its 
finances are in a highly involved state which can¬ 
not be straightened out w'ilhout additional work¬ 
ing funds cf somewhere around a further Rs. 4 
crores. The Government of India are already 
involved to the extent of Rs. 20 crores. And 
)et, there is apparent hesitation on the part of 
the Gcvei ament of India to deal with the 
Com])any with the requisite rulhlessness and 
expedition which would seem to be necessary if 
their Rs. 20 crore loan to the Company were not 
to turn into a bad investment. Who is this Dr. 
Dharam Teja and who are the particular friends 
who, it may be supposed, have been looking 
after his interests in the highest counsels of the 
Government of India ? 

The Llrirealilies of Planning 

The annual budget outlay for the first year 
of the Fourth Plan, that is, for 1966-67! has been 
pitched at the figure of Rs. 2,081.54 crores. The 
size of the outlay envisaged in the budget is, 
thus, a little less than the outlay undertaken in 
the last year of the Third Plan. The budget 
accords the highest priority to agriculture; 
especially to those sectors of agricultural pro¬ 
duction where schemes of a quick-yielding nature 
can be projected. The break-down of the budget, j 
as presented to the Lok Sabha, is of the follow¬ 
ing order: 



Resources —Domestic budgetary resources; 
Exl<‘rnal assistance : 

Uncovered gap ; 

Area-wise Allocation—States’ Plans : 

Central Plan : 

Sec'or-wise Allocation—Agriculture & 
Conmiunily 
Development ; 

(Centre, Slates & Union 
teirilories : 

Irrigation & Power : 

Industries & Mining : 

Traui-porl & 
Conmiunieations : 

Social Services : 


While presenting the budget, the Planning 
Ministci observes that the results of the Third 
Plan have been bolli “less than adequate” and 
less ll an what was originally anticipated. 
He underlined that while the Third Plan targets 
had lieen achieved in fiuaiicial terms, there will 
he, what he described as, “significant shortfalls” 
in the achievement of the physical targets of 
the Plan, especially so, in the agricultural sector. 
In plain language this would setmi to mean that 
while inveslinenis and outlays have been made 
to the full extent to conform with the Plan 
budget, building up capacity or production 
potentials or, as in the case of agriculture, actual 
production yields, have been significantly below 
the targets envisaged. 

In spi'e of these obvous factors of dis¬ 
couragement, the Planning Commission seems to 
remain habitually complacent and claims that 
one should not be unduly and adversely “in¬ 
fluenced by current problems” for, according to 
it, investments in the I'hird Plan would consti- 
tute the “source for substantial additions 
to “production” during the initial years of the 
Fourth Plan. Such a view of the matter would 
seem to wholly disregard the basic premises up- 
10 


Rs. 1,488 crores; 

Rs. 581 crores ; 

Rs. 12 crores. 

Rs. 926 crores ; 

Rs. 1,155 crores (including those for the Union 
territories and Nagaland) 


Rs. 332.55 crores 

43.5 crores. 278.65 crores and 10.45 crores 
respectively) 

Rs. 464.70 crores 
(54.42 396.25 & 14.17 crores) 

Rs 524.77 crores 

[(Rs. 476.59 crores, 45.72 crores & 2.46 crores) 
Rs. 428.43 crores 

(.351.89 crores, 65.17 crores, & 11.37 crores) 

Rs. 300.88 crores 

((Rs. 1-17.70 crores, 133.49 crores, & 19.69 
, crores) 

on which the entire structure of Planning would, 
as far, seem to have been founded. Plan esti¬ 
mates cf investments and outlays have been 
drawn up to conform to certain standards of 
physical increases in the national product and 
when these investments and uutlays fail to pro¬ 
duce the anticipated yield in increased national 
product, they must necessarily be held to have 
proved correspondingly infructaous and waste¬ 
ful. This really is what must be held to have, at 
least in part, contributed to the explosive yield 
in current demand and the consequent inflation¬ 
ary pressures which, in their turn, are assessed 
to have attenuated Plan fulfilment in corres¬ 
ponding measures. 

In plain wmrds. therefore, planning as so 
far e.f.sayed in this country, mu.-.! be conceded to 
have been following an extraordinary course 
which has been more or less wholly divorced from 
the basic realistics of the structural foundations 
of the economy into which the elements of a 
rapid growth are said to be sought to be inject¬ 
ed through planned programmes and priorities of. 
development. What, after all, are the basic 
structural qualities of the residuary economy up¬ 
on the foundations of which a superstructure of 
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rapid growlh is intended to be built up? Essen¬ 
tially, llie economy is overwhelmingly agrarian 
at its base al hough, nevertheless, it has been far 
short ol yielding an agricultural surplus. Even 
afler one and a half decade of what may be 
characterised as comparatively massive invest- 
nicms in ,'nduslrial development programmes, 
very ncatlv 7B per cent of the national popula¬ 
tion slil! continues to belong to what can only 
be disciibed as agiiculluial households and 
e.onlinui' to tiepend, direclly or indirectly, upon 
agriculiuial occupations for their sustenance. 
On the Ollier hand, agriculture still continues to 
account for well o\cr one half of the gross 
national product. Secondly, on account of the 
oveiwlu'hningly agrarian bias of the economy, 
cajiilal formation has been both slow and extre¬ 
mely inadLijuate in size. And, finally, growth 
of the area of employment has been for too lardy 
compared to the net annual addition to the 
national labour force leaving an increasing 
annual backlog of unemployment and under¬ 
employment. 

It would seem only natural to expect in view 
of these especial characteristics of our economy 
that priorities and processing of Plan invest¬ 
ments and implementation should be so framed 
as to ensure concentration of effort towards the 
elimination of the essenital bottlenecks which 
would be normally calculated to promote con¬ 
centric and balanced growth and development in 
mutually sustaining sectors of the economy. 
Agriculture should, naturally, obtain first pri¬ 
ority in planning such growlh and development 
not meicly because it is the most overwhelmingly 
important sector of the economy, but also be¬ 
cause a surplus agriculture is a necessary founda¬ 
tion for rapid and wiile-based industrialization. 
The economic history of ail the more advanced 
economies of the world would demonstrate that 
the pace of industrialization in those coun¬ 
tries received accelerated momentum following, 
not preceding the laying down of an adequately 
surplus agriculture. Incentives, correctly assess¬ 
ed and appropriately formulated should, neces¬ 
sarily. be a condition of agriculturral growth 
and although, only very recently, attention of 
the planning authorities and the Government 
appear to have been directed towards this need, 
no adequate basis for providing self-accelerating 


incentives do not appear yet to have been ade¬ 
quately conceived and applied. Secondly, in the 
context of scarce capital formation and in¬ 
creasing areas of unemployment, it is necessary 
that investments and priorities should be so for- 
mul.a ed as to provide for the widest employment 
coverage per unit of investment ; in other words, 
inves'mcnl in social overheads and industry 
slmuld be so regulated as to have a distinct 
lubour-in'eii'ivc bias to yield the optimum era- 
plovmeiil polcmial wilbin available investable 
resources. Sophis.iiatcd processes of industriali¬ 
zation «ailing for any wide-based use of advanc¬ 
ed technology except within specified and com¬ 
paratively limited areas of investment, would be 
bound to prove self-defeating as, ajiparenlly, 
they have been (iroving to be so. After all, em¬ 
ployment of advanced technology for purposes of 
industrialization in an underdeveloped economy 
with scarce capital resources on the one hand 
and almost illimitable areas of unemployment to 
be covered on the other may prove, as Prof. 
John K. Calbiaith once pronounced, almost 
ruinous for, basically, the use of advanced tech¬ 
nology is, primarily, a concession to the twin 
problems of scarcity of man-power resources and 
an over-abundance of capital seeking profitable 
investment: conditions in India are exactly oppo¬ 
site of what would favour extensive use of ad¬ 
vanced modern technology. 

Except to introduce an element of what is 
claimed to be a significant emphasis upon allo- 
calion of comparatively higher priorities to agri- 
cullural procluclton in the Fourth Plan (espe¬ 
cially during ils initial year), the Plan does not 
appear to make any fundamental departure frotn 
the structure of the obviously faulty approach 
in earlier Plans. It would seem to being conti¬ 
nually suffer from I he same lack of realism in 
its rclaiion.s to ibe basic fads of the economy as 
ever before The country is already much too 
deeply involved in the travails of planning and, 
as things stand to-day and the extravagant claims 
of the Planning Commission to the contrary, 
especially those of ils know-all Vice-Chairman 
the manner in which the Fourth Plan is being 
sought to be implemented, our involvement 
would be bound, we are afraid, to grow far 
deeper in the end without any possible compen¬ 
satory gains. 



Indian Periodicals 

Same Aspects of Chemical Education developmmt. Generally speaking we have seen 


in India 

Educa'icn, especially education in techno¬ 
logy and science has necessarily been assuming 
incivasing importance of late. In the conicxt of 
this iinpoitancp to what Dr. W. D. Patwar- 
(!!ian had to sa) while inaugurating a Summer 
Insii ute of College Teaching in Cheinislr\, and 
I)ul))i;hed hv Srienre and Culhiic under the 
above legend, should be of in'eie.'il ; 

Tlv? author understood that the main |)ur- 
pose of these Summer Insliiules is to assist uni- 
\ersity teacber.s to keep abreast of modern 
development in iheii subjecis. so that the 
teaehiiiL- underiaken Ity them would rcfleel 
the progiess matle in tin; respedive branthes <tf 
science. 'Ihai in this seminar adetiuate 

alten'ivin is to be paid to problems relating 
not only to the .subject matter of course but 
also to me hods of teaching. If the academic 
science is to keep pace with its development 
of science, the teaching of science. has 
to be periodically subjected to a review of 
both eonienls of course and methods of teach- 
ing, partic.'daily if it has to be eireetivc within 
die limited time .spent by a student on a uni¬ 
versity course. 

Modifica'ion to leaching of science is more 
easily said than done. It will be generally 
agreed that teaching is not done just for teach¬ 
ing’s sake. Its objective is to prejiare the slu- 
deti's for taking an active and responsible 
part ill the modern leebnological society. 
What chaiacferistics .should a student then 
acquire? Is mere collcrlion of u vast amount 
of infoimation enough? If it is, is it possible? 

is the student to be prepared to ‘do’ 
.science' If the final objective to clear it would 
help considerably in evolving leaching methods 
to achieve it. The speaker would like to touch 
some of these points during his talk. 

One- hears thc.se days of a population ex¬ 
plosion or a communications explosion. We can 
verily call the growth of scientific knowledge in 
the last 25 years as an explosion of scientific 


in this period the development of atomic energy, 
jet planes, radar, solid state electronics, rocketry 
and space exploration. Although these are 
spectacular achievements generally known to the 
public the achievements in ehemi.stry have also 
not been of lesser importance, One can speak of 
development of antibiotics, elucida'ion of the 
slruciuip of nucleic acids and proteins, synthesis 
of quinine .iiul strychnine, development of cataly- 
tii' proccfses opening up the vast field of petro¬ 
chemicals, syiiihelic fibres, high polymers, 
svnthetic dyestuffs and so on. We can perhaps 
say that the knowledge accumulated in the last 
2.') years is moie than all that was eolleetcd up 
to this period «ince scientific investigations began, 
ft also appears' that the total amount of scientific 
publications in the next 10 years will lie more 
llian al! similar jiublications to date. There is no 
indication if and when this exponential growth is 
likely to .slow down. 

Considering the growth of cheini.stry alone, it 
may be iateresiing to note that in 1939 the 
Chemical Abstracts published 9720 columns of 
abstract material. In l%i, the figure was 33216. 
In the last annual .session of the AmericaTi 
Cbemic.al Society, there were 2% different divisions 
of ebemisliv. bolding separate group discussions. 
This .shows that we have come a long way from 
the lime when we had 4 main divisions of 
ehemistry namely, organic, inorganic, physical 
and analytical. A very rapid development of new 
di-riplines is taking place in ebemisiry', where 
there were once only border lines. Some older 
discifilines are disappearing also. Colloid chemis- 
trv ha's alni.ist disappeared and qualitative analysis 
is also likely to disappear in the near future. 
F.ven so the net expansion of arlivity is so much 
that if a chemist does nothing else but reading, 
it w'ill lake him two years to go through all the 
cbemieal papers that have been published in 1964. 
Keeping abreast of eontemporary work this may. 
appear as an inipos.Hible task. 

There is a paradox in ibis situation of ex¬ 
panding .science. There was a lime when a chemist 
rould manage to be familiar with what was 
happening in other branches of chemistry out- 
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side his field of speciality. With the explosive 
prow I h of the subject and its fragmentation into 
fpeciali. ed f.ranches taking place, this is no longer 
possible. This i.s not peculiar only to rheniisiry 
but the same thing is happening in other dis¬ 
ciplines also. The situation is much worse for 
familiarities with disciplines other than one’s 
own. On the o her hand, significant scientific 
develo[)inenis and a<‘hievements are occuiing, not 
in i-<lands of -.pcciali.su'ion. but in the hoidciline 
regions of itnjiiici of dilTetent scientific disciplines. 
T)|>ical e\am|tles ati- solid state tc<-hnology and 
niolccclai lilologN . Awateni'ss of devclopinenls 
both ui'liin a (lisci|)line and in associated dis¬ 
ciplines scenis to l)(' C'scniial for giowlh of 
soil nee. On. lias to fitul a wa) out of this paradox 
of wli.t is essential being impossible. 

In ihe growth of academic .science and 
a|)plicalion of science in industrial development, 
one notices .-ome odd fea'urcs. in ibis country. 
During mv lime, the relative proj)orlion of 
student- securing first and second classes w'as 
small and .securing a class u.sed to be a coveted 
disiinc'ion. Now one notices that the proportion 
of first and .second <-lass students is verv much 
more. lh(‘ total of thi- two at times exceeds those 
in the jiass class. One cannot but helj) asking 
whether the present day students are more 
brilliant or the assessment standards have 
changed. Tii any ease the question remains why 
the higher proportion of the higher grade 
student- is not eventually reflected in tlie, 
quantil) aiid tpiulity <if scientific achievements 
ill the coilritry. 

In the scienlificallv advanced eoiinlries. the 
academic ;ind industiial aspects of science have 
grown side iiv side—each deriving inspiration 
from the other and eoiitrihiiling to the forward 
march of s-cicncc. In India the phenomenal 
indus'rial deveIo])ment that is taking place is 
apparentlv not only dissorialed from the acade¬ 
mic pari of science, but is also not very much 
coordinated with the activities of the respective 
national hiborafories which should he the link 
between the academic and industrial aspects of 
science The academic science in India appears 
to be unable to have an impact or exert its 
influence on industrial science as it is growing 
today 

One possible explanation of these odd 
ieatures may be that we have not changed very 


much from the traditional science education. 
Perhaps the old curricula have even been diluted 
with the present conditions of crowding in the 
Icachiri'’ institutions with the result that the 
studenl.s are not adequately oriented towards 
effective practical application of the subjects 
they sudy. 

In the recruitment of scientists of different 
disciplines including eliernislry the immediate 
iilili.y ol a liised individual has vi-ry often no 
lelaiinii to his academic disliiu’.inns. In a very 
large !naj(i il> of cases die individuals do not 
have a deal coiicepi of the jiiactical apjilieation 
of the knowledge ihe> liave acquiied. There is 
no (jiicsliiin rcgaiding the indivirluals lacking 
the capacii'. because williin a few months of 
a-’-' • iatioii vvi h working gnnijis and contact 
with live ptohlems, llie same individuals change 
heyon.l recognition, dhis is not an isolated ex¬ 
perience. In my o[iinion, il indii-ales the 
iiecessiiv of re-orientalion from the traditional 
method of inslinetion in llieorv and practical 
woik It will ‘hcicfoie not be enough for the 
teaeheis nieiely to keep abreast of the latest 
developments hiii it will also Ive necessary for 
lliem to adopt new leaching modiods so that the 
siudent develops the eapaliilily of ellecliv'e 
application of chemisliy and to adopt it as a 
piofession. 

The author thinks some remarks on the 
special position of rhemisfry among the natural 
sciences will not he out of plaei' here. Oiejnis- 
try is the ley-stone of all seienlifie and leelinolo- 
gieal development. Il jnovidcs known inalcrials 
and nielerials previously unknown and with un¬ 
usual piopcilies, w'hii'h permit advances to he 
niafle in other seientific fields. Il ean now be 
liuly said lliai llie real economic strength of a 
coimlry ean he measured by the strength of its 
chemical indus'iy. 

Developments in chemistry arc not just useful 
to humanity. These are vital to the survival of 
a large part of the human population. It was 
only in 180 S that Sir William Crookes indicated 
the pro.spect of world-wide hunger due to short¬ 
age of fer'ilizcis and which, according to him, 
i-ould he averted only by fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. Chemistry successfully ipet this 
challenge and the development of synthetic 
ammonia process in 1913 has averted this possible 
catastrophe. The rate of chemical plant growth 





can also be seen in the development of the above 
process. The first BASF plant at Ludwigshafen 
had a capaoily of only 30 tons per day. One 
1(11 pltint on steam today produces 1000 tons 
per day Ammonia forms 80 per cent of world’s 
products of nitrogen compounds. About 80 per 
cent of the total ammonia produced is used for 
(hemiccils required for agriculture. When we 
coii'-ider that one Ion of nitrogen used as ferti¬ 
lizer gives an increase of 18 Ions of food-grain 
(iiilpiit chemistry is seen to he responsible for 
[piodnetion of 2.50 million tons of foodgrain per 
\ear hr mankind. 

rininis'ry is an experimental science, and, 
•■o. its icaching must also he exj)erimental. The 
Iraditional ••urrinilum ap[)pars to have a closed 
p.ittern. A topic in chemistrv is many limes 
taught, almost m the same way as a topic in 
history or ;)hilosoi)hv, When a topic has been 
taught there seems little to be asked, or 
to he pushed further. The teaching takes the 
form of supplving answers in the form of in¬ 
formation ra her than stimnlalcs the asking of 
meaningful questions. Presentation of a large 
amount of information to the students is likely 
to benumb tlieir curiosity. It seems desirable 
drat a tojiic should be presented not merely as a 
mass of information but with a conceptual or 
structural approach which will stimulate ques¬ 
tions and encourage students to look for evidence 
and to seek belter interpretation. 

Cfccrni.'try is basically exploration and ad¬ 
venture Any course in chenristry which does 
not maintain some contacts with the frontiers, 
Avhich does not point out controversies, which 
does not caution when aavilalile evidence for 
a theory is not entirely conclusive, which does 
not suggest need for experiments which the 
students can appreciate, misrepresents the 
science of chemistry. 

In the conditions prevailing in the teaching 
institutions today the students have only a 
limited exposure to the materials they are to 
learn. The most important question is how can 
this exposure be made to count in their thinking, 
for the. rest of their lives. The only possible 
answer to this question appears to be, give the 
students a thorough understanding of the funda¬ 
mental structure of the subject. 

Contact with the frontiers of the subpect is 
essential to give the student a perspective 


to make him aware that the subject is live and 
give him a sense of participation. TTiis contact 
can be effectively achieved by encouraging use 
of chemical literature. The students should be 
encouraged to read original research articles. 
They can be given experiments where 
references to original papers may be 
beneficial. It may also be desirable accassion- 
ally to give the students exercises in current 
topics inadequately covered by lexlhooks. 

The kdjoratory work at present assigned to 
the students can also be changed from traditional 
form which rnerch licips in developing personal 
.“kill aid gives familiarity with o.xpcrimental 
leihniqut's in an arliilrary manner. In order to 
stimulate the interest of the student and to 
ensure that the practical work not only improves 
the student's manipulative skill hut also help 
him in understanding the structural concept of 
the subject, it seems necessary that the labora¬ 
tory work should involve the student in a 
scientific enquiry which combines experiment 
and theory in a solution of a s|)ecifie problem. 
To the student, the problem ninsl apjiear genuine 
and an inlelloctiial challenge. Iiilerprelalion 
must be done by the student from bis own data. 
.Similarly analytical work need not be directed 
merely towards the determination of some 
arbitrary unknows. It could be related to some 
chemical systems to get data essential to inter¬ 
pret the systems. Fquilibrium eonslanls, solu¬ 
bility produel-s. composition studies can he 
derived from sludcnls’ own data. 

The major ((ucslion is wlielhcr the student 
merely learns what is inesenied to him in a class 
and what is demanded of him in assignments or 
whethci some doors are opened to him through 
which he may go and explore fields beyond the 
contents (tf his course. In short, complete cover¬ 
age of topic is not as important as stimulating 
independent chemical exploration by the students. 

It is quite likely that some of you are 
already practising new ideas in teaching of 
chemistry. The author hopes that during the 
course of this seminar we will also discuss 
methods of creating awareness in students of the 
general pattern of the development of chemistry, of 
stimulating in them an acitvc spirit of inquiry 
as against a passive absorption of information, 
of developing a capability in them of effectively 
practising the knowledge which they acquire. 



Foreign Periodicals 


Leader of India is Under Fire 

(Vlchratccl AiiK-ri'au political columnist 
J. Antliony Luka«, writino; in the AV/r }oe/.; 
Times of May 1 mulcr the above lejjend about 
Prime Alini'.td' Indira (Jandhi has thinp;s 
to say a lot of whic i would sound almost 
fanciful to readers who are familiar with the 
under-currents ('f constantly shiftb g sands 
of political a'ignments witliiu the higher 
counsels of the Indian National Congress 
which insinuated itself into the seats of power 
at that junctnro of history when the British 
abdicated their Indian Kmpire and which 
has continued to hold on to them throughout 
these last long eighteen years and longer. 
Thus, l/ihas— 

“When Mrs. Indira Gandhi took ollieo as 
Piiino Minister 100 days ago, right-wing 
politicians here whisper«*d ominously, ‘she’ll 
be just a moutlipiecc lor Krishna Menon.’ 

“V^. K. Kushua Mejion delivered his first 
major speech in Parliaiuent since Mrs. 
Gandhi’s accession, and when he was through, 
one observer in the galh'ries said, ‘With 
friends like that she doos’ut need any 
enemies.’ 

“The acid thrusts of the former Defense 
Minister arc as good an index as any of 
what has happened during Mrs. Gandhi’s 
first 100 days. 

“Her ties with Mr. Menon and to the 
Congress Party’s left wing, of which he is 
the major spokesman, were certainly never 


as close as the right wing asserted, or as the 

left liked to believe.” 

Indeed, any intimate knowledge of the 
place of Indira Gandhi in the cleavages and 
shifting alignments and loyalties within the 
Party, could not have tailed to impress the 
detatched observer that her claim to repre- 
.senting the group on the left of the Party 
had no more substance than that being her 
father’s daughter she naturally clai ns tn be 
identified with the peculiar braud of .sorii/- 
listic planning of which the latter was un¬ 
doubtedly the author. But, like her father 
before herself, her political alignments have 
been more closely integrated to the Bight of 
tlie Party and, generally conformed to the 
wishes of the ruling caucus popularly known 
as the Sj/iidicfile Indeed, her elevation to 
the ollice of the Prime Minister has 
been by virtue of the choice of the 

Syndicate, rather than of any forceful 
sponsorship of the group on the left 

who put her up for the office more as a 
way out of the invitable cleavage of ambitions 
within the group on the Right. But says 
Lukas— 

“Nevorthless, in the public mind she was 
identified as a dedicated follower of the brand 
of socialism implanted in India by her 
father, the late Jawaharlal Nehru, during his 
17 years as Prime Minister. 

“If anything, she was thought to be some¬ 
what on her father’s left. Her capacity for 




pragmatism was known, bilt soiiie fearfed her 

loyalty to socialism woilld often prevail. 

“So far, it has worked the other way. 
Her pragmatism has increasingly brought her 
into conflict with her own party's left wing, 
which feels she has permitted a dangerous 
d'ift from socialism. 

“There are signs of change. The Govern¬ 
ment has granted easy terms to private foreign 
investors in the fertilizer industry, is thinking 
of decontrolling several more industries a'd 
is ready to liberalize import policy if it gets 
sufficient foreign aid. 

“Whether this represents abandonment of 
socialism, is for the ideologists to decide, 
but it is change. 

“However, it is not entirely Mrs. Gandhi’s 
doing. Many of the trends now evident had 
their origin in the last months of prime Minis¬ 
ter Lai Bhadur Shastri’s life. 

“Much of what is happening now is a 
result of steady pressure from the United 
States and the Intn national Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development, which for the last 
year have been urging for a substantial 
freeing of the Indian economy and a greater 
scope for private enterprise. 

“The United States pressure, in particular 
has been highly effective here because the 
United States provides by far the largest 
part of foreign exchange needed to finance 
India’s development and keep the wheels of 
industry turning. 

“Call them ‘strings,’ call them ‘conditions’ 
or whatever one likes, India has little choice 
now but to agree to many of the terms that 
the United States, through the World Bank, 
is putting on its aid. For India simply has 
nowhere else to turn.” 

This would seem to be outspoken enough 
and, however Mrs. Gandhi or her Cabinet 


colleagues or the redoubtable Asoke Mehta 
might try to explain it away, that the recently 
castigated fertilizer deal—some have been 
outspoken enough to describe this as the 
‘fertilizer scandal’ even from within the Right 
of the Party—was a part of Mrs. Gandhi’s and 
her Cabinet’s readiness to do business with 
the U. S. A. at any cost, could hardly be 
in doubt. There ha®, undoubtedly, been a 
large measure of pressure building up against 
the Government’s and the Planning Commi¬ 
ssion’s economic policies and priorities in the 
context of the failures of tlio Third Hlan 
which were iuluTent in the manner it was 
sought to be implemented, and the inevitable 
victim of these,pressure^, largely assisted by 
the attitude of the aid giving, countries notably 
the U.S. and the not too non-partisan assess¬ 
ments of the World Bank, would have to be 
the so-called socialistic economy which India 
under Nehru and his successors had set out 
to build up. Lukas eondnues—- 

“However, it would be a mistake to see 
the gradual willingness to lift controls and 
free the economy only as a response to 
foreign pressure. 

“India’s third five year plan, which ended 
last month, was not a success. Some members 
of the Government and other officials have 
suggested a rethinking of the economic pre¬ 
mises on which India has been operating. 

“Akmeriean pressure has greatly strengthen¬ 
ed the hands of those who favor such change. 
While Mrs. Gandhi was not in the forefront 
of this group, many of those she listens to are. 
She appears to have been carried along partly 
by their advice and partly by the compulsion 
of circumstances. 

“However, this poses a tricky public 
relations problem for her in this preelection 
year. 
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"She cannot acknowledge that she has 
been acting, at least partly, under pressure 
from the United States. Thus, in a recent 
broadcast she chose to meet her critics by 
denying that she was departing from the 
‘accepted policy’ and insisting that socialism 
was still the country’s objective. 

"One of her advisers explained her 
strategy this w-ay : ‘Certainly changes are 
being made, but public opinion will still not 
allow us to put it i|uite that way. We, there¬ 
fore, cannot make changes unless they can be 
related to old policies.’ 

"The risk Mrs, Gandhi runs is that 
articulate spokesmen for the left, such as 
Mr. Afenon, will continue to point up the 


divergences and make it look as li Mfs. 

Gandhi is not being totally candid. 

“This attack has not yet hurt the Prime 
Minister’s position and, perhaps, never will. 
The Leftists in her own party are ueithtr 
numerous nor well-organized and those out¬ 
side do not count for much. 

"Moreover the Ij;‘ft within the Congress 
party probably realises that she is closer to 
its views than any other potential Prime 
Minister and thus will net want to damage 
her seriously in a pre-election year. So far, 
the Left has focussed chiefly on her advisers. 

“However, eventually Mrs. Gandhi may 
feel that she would benefit by taking her case 
for selective change to the people.’’ 


Editor— Ashoke Chatteejee 
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The Devalued Rupee 

In spite of reijcated assurances from autho¬ 
ritative persons that the rupee will not be 
devalued, India devalued the rupee very 
recently. 'I'he immediate reasons for this devia¬ 
tion from a declared policy are not known but, 
the Finance Minister has confided to the public, 
that his action has not been due to any pressure 
from creditor countries. He has acted in order 
to safeguard the economic stability of the country 
and in the hope and belief that a cheaper rupee 
will help to rehabilitate India, financially and in 
the sphere of International Trade. We have to 
accept his words at their face value ; but we could 
better understand the true dimensions and mean¬ 
ing of the devaluation of the rupee, if we paid 
closer attention to the facts of the case. The 
Indian rupee has been, both internally and in its 
foreign exchange value, a managed currency. It 
had no fixed relation to any given weight of gold 
or silver excepting indirectly through its statutory 
ratio with foreign currencies having such gold 
value. But such ratios were subject to altera¬ 
tion at any time, to any extent, if the Government 
of India desired to effect any change in the 
foreign exchange value. Now that they have 
mads the exchange value of the rupee equal to 


Re. 21 : £1 sterling or Rs, 7.50 : $1 U.S.A. we 
have to reorientate our minds as far as we have 
to pay interest on loans or repay the principal of 
loans raised from foreign countries. We have 
also to revalue our imports and exports and amend 
the probabilities of gains or losses in quanta or 
value in terms of the new rales of exchange. In 
1964 (March) India’s Total National Debt was 
Rs. 8597 crores. Out of this the external public 
debt was Rs. 779.2 crores to the U.S.A., Rs. 
220.7 crores to the U.K., Rs. 173.1 crores to 
West Germany, Rs. 167.7 crores to the U.S.S.R., 
Rs. 181.8 crores to the International Bank and 
R.S. 72.4 crores to the IDA. And there were 
other external debts too. We do not know the 
amount of the total interest bearing indebtedness 
of India to foreign countries in March 1966 ; but 
the total of such debts can be nearly Rs. 2500 
crores. The new rates of exchange will make 
the total over Rs. 3500 crores. The interest and 
sinking fund can be near about Rs. 350 crores 
annually. Out of this Rs. 150 crores would be. 

the cost of the new rates of exchange and will 
have to be earned through greater and increased 
exports that may become possible by increasing 
the purchasing power ©f foreign currencies in 
India. 

Now, what do foreigners buy in India ? 
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Arc these purchases likely to increase on account 
of lower prices ? If so, to what extent ? Let 
us examine the list of major items of exports of 
goods from India. These were as follows in 
March 1964. (in 1000 rupees) 


Item 


Rupees (WOO) 


Fish 50,205 

Edible Nuts 2,29,839 

Coffee 82,888 

Tea 12,31,885 

Pepper and Pimento 86,942 

Other Spices 71,300 

Oil-seed Cake and Meal 3,53,713 

Tobacco 2,16,069 

Goat skins, undressed 83,811 

Groundnuts 38,508 

Logs (hardwood) 26,180 

Wool (greasy or 

backwashed) .55,981 

Cotton, raw 1.21.079 

Cotton mill waste shoddy 47,124 
Mica 91,964 

Iron Ore and concentrates 3,63,789 
Iron and Steel Scrap 49.053 

Manganese Ore and 

Concentrates 82,617 

Bones, Ivory, Horn 24,4.53 

JN'atural Gums, raisins 80,331 

Coal 22,433 

Groundnut Oil 1,34,459 

Castor Oil 48,034 

Essential Vegetable Oils 28,051 

Leather 2,61,961 

Cotton Yarn (unbleached) 42,301 
Cotton Yarn (bleached dyed) 23,894 
Cotton fabrics 

(unbleached) 2,21,(>53 

Cotton fabrics 

(bleached, dyed) 2,74,944 

Jute fabrics 10,56,110 

Synthetic fabrics 1,05,774 

Bags and Sacks 4,79,363 

Bed, Table-linen etc. 37,721 

Carpets rugs 59,845 

Footwear (leather) 26,044 


A study of these items will enable the reader 
to see that almost half the exports are of a 
type which can be described to have an inelastip 
^n^turd, i.e., faU in price will not lead to any 


appret^iable increase in that demand. In the cir<> 
cumstahees if the fall in prices lead to even a 
doubling of the exports in the case of items hav- 
ing an elastic demand, the total of all exports 
may go up by about 50 per cent at best. The 
imports on the other hand may not fall by more 
than 20 per cent. Assuming that our imports are 
about 1,10011,200 crores and our exports about 
7()0|800 crores , we may conclude that, as a result 
of the devaluation, our exports may go upto about 
1,000 crores and our imports come down to 900 
crores. If things develop in that manner , our 
national finances will improve, as far as we are 
in a deadly foreign exchange crisis. But this in 
itself cannot change our economic position fun¬ 
damentally. For the increase in exports will not 
really increase our national income or standard of 
living. Rather it may. in its indirect effect, slow 
down our industrial production, lower high in¬ 
come employment and worsen the quality of all 
consumer goods. There is also the risk of in¬ 
creased foreign borrowings hy our reckless 
political leaders whose emotions often outstrip 
their wisdom. A favourable balance of trade 
hardly provides a proper atmosphere for cool 
calculating reason. But that is what we need at 
this juncture, when our most productive national 
resources lie idle and useless, and the nation is 
dazzled and hypnotised by the spectacular fire¬ 
works of promises, possibilities and hopes. 
Economic planning must be sure footed, no matter 
how drab it may appear to immature minds. 
Work, production and the provision of the basic 
requirements of good living may not be proper 
material for a stunning tcchnicolour publicity 
picture; but they are the basic ingredients of 
nation building. The devaluation of the rupee 
will only lead to stabler economic conditions, if 
the basic requirements of a sound economy are 
provided along with it. Fuller utilisation of 
man power and the natural resources of the 
country come first in the list of economic 
priorities. For eighteen years we have been 
trying to achieve ends without provision of the 
basic means. It is not yet too late to undo the 
evil and go back to normal economic development. 
But will our leaders have the sense to do tbk^s 
that way ? They have got used to “deficit 
financing,” that is obtaining funds for unnece¬ 
ssary expenditure by inflating the currency. They 
also disUibute pmjehasing ppw« to hundreds 



thous&iids of ihcurobfehls ^ho product nofliing 
ihat hai & purchase price. Tlial: is how the 
rupee has lost its purchasing power. If they 
carry on in the same manner, the story will be 
rcirealcd again and again. 

Earning foreign Exchange Locally 

i 

j 

One of the ways by which foreign exchange 
can be earned by India, is the development of 
tourist traffic in this country. There are in India 
.-everal hundred places of archaeological interest 
a;id aesthetic excellence to which foreign tourists 
can go regularly. Among these places very few 
have any arrangement for the reception of 
tourists. That is, there are no arrangements for 
the provision of, projrer meals or for staying 
overnight in most of these places. Such arrange¬ 
ments as exist are barely rudimentary and do no 
credit to India. There are also many restrictions 
imposed by priests and other people which 
prevent tourists from having free acress to all 
the artistic objects that one can see in these 
Temples, Tombs or places of pilgrimage. The 
restrictions that are imposed contravene the 
provisions of the Indian Constitution, hut no 
one lakes much notice of all that. Guest houses 
are non-existent or are noticeably sub-standard. 
The meals served in the railway trains, 
restaurants and the inspection or public works 
hunglows are also sub-standard and nobody does 
anytHlng to effect improvements in these services. 
Formerly the Rajahs and Maharajahs used to 
mainlaiti very good, well furni.shed, perfectly 
equipped and manned guest houses and shikar 
lodges. Under the new regime set up by people 
who have no ideas of good living, much of the 
fittings, equipments and paraphernalia have just 
disappeared. What local people say about the 
removal of furniture crockery, cutlery, napery 
and so forth will help the Government of India 
to reorientate their minds concerning the 
self-dertyihg asceticism that many congressmen 
pretend to cherish. To come hack to the facts of 
the case, India needs properly furnished and 
maintained guest houses all over the country 
which can be used by tourists on payment. 
There must be suitable arrangements for supply¬ 
ing meals in these places ; also for transport and 
other necessaries. These places must be for the 
use of paying members of the public and not 


fot the me of governinetU servt^s. For 
ment servants are well-known for crhatiiiig 
privileges for themselves -where none shonla 
exist, and foreign tourists or local visitors whp 
are willing to pay cannot be subjected to 
indignities by being forced to share the guest 
houses with governntent servants (at a disad*, 
vantage, of course). The rales charged for 
boarding and lodging should be reasonably high 
and the standard fairly upto international 
minima, ' '! 

If proper arrangements are made for 
tourists and the railway and road transport 
arrangements improved, India can easily enter¬ 
tain ten thousand tourists all the year round, 
who may slay in the country for a week or two on 
an average and change their money into ours to 
the tune of a thousand or two thousand rupees 
per capita. For they should be paying for their 
touring as well as for the souvenirs that they 
would buy. Cheating of tourists by tradesmen 
should also be controlled. And if all this is done 
and proper publicity is given through world 
tourist agencic.s for tour programmes in India, 
one may expect a large flow of tourists through¬ 
out the year in different parts of the country. 
Apart from mere .sight seeing, there are other 
classes of tourists who like to indulge in 
mountaineering, hunting, sailing, sea bathing; 
trekking, etc., etc. These people also can be 
catered for. Then, there are foreigners who like 
to make a study of Indian languages, religions, 
philosophy, music, dance, arts and crafts ; in 
fact of Indian civilisation through its various 
periods. The Inrian universities can certainly 
make arrangements for the guidance of foreign 
intellectuals who want to know more about 
things Indian. We feel that such arrangements 
will find favour with foreigners and will slowly 
lead to a better understanding of India among 
those who now try to make a study of this 
country, its people and civilisation, and do not 
succeed in doing so, on account of our own lack of 
true interest in ourselves. 

We are, of course, more interested now in 
earning foreign currency than in developing' 
international relations. But the two are closely 
knit and cannot be separated. If foreigners leam 
more about Inhia, they will have more of Indian 
goods too. Our exports therefore depend on the 
spread of Indian information in foreign 
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countries lo a great extent. If, therefore, we 
gain 1(K) ororcs in foreign currency annually 
through foreign tourists, growth of exports may 
follow thereafter and yield a much bigger 
harvest. 

Breaking up India 

Ever since the first act of breaking up 
India took place by the joint action of the 
Muslim League and the British imperial overlords 
of India in 1947 , in which the Congress colla¬ 
borated , the further breaking up of the country 
into self governing provinces continued, in order 
to satisfy the love of political power of all iho 
various groups and cli(jues that existed in this 
great sub-continent. Tlie unfortunate part of 
the whole process has been the eagerness that 
the self-denying and ascetic Congressmen have 
displayed in this destruction of Indian unity. 
The latest chopping up has been the business 
of dividing the Punjab into Punjabi speaking, 
Hindi si)eaking and Pahari style .pieces called 
Punjab, Hariyana and Himachal Pradesh. There 
is a bit of India in it too, in so far as Chandi¬ 
garh remains Union Territory as joint capital 
of Punjab and Hariyana. The Punjabis had 
discovered after a very long lime that some of 
them spoke Hindi and others Punjabi. Ihcir 
mother-tongues being different, they had lo cut 
up the Punjab into two states. Whether after 
this division the Hariyana Punjabis will 
continue to speak Hindi or will revert to Punjabi 
is not yet clear. The fact that most of them 
spoke Punjabi from their infancy, in spite of 
Hindi being I heir mother-tongue, will no dohbt, 
influence their choice of a racial language. In 
Bengal, for instance, in many families which 
habitually produced officers for the British Govern¬ 
ment of India, it had been the fashion among 
younger people and their mothers lo speak 
hhansamn Hindi or pidgin English among them¬ 
selves. Rut with the passing of time and the 
growth of nationalism these fake Anglo-Hindus- 
thanis slowly changed over lo the acceptance of 
Bengali as their mother-tongue. Punjabi, like 
Bengali, is an old-Aryan Prakrit language. All 
persons who arc racially Punjabis should speak 
this ancient language and try to develop it. If 
some Punjabis have adopted Hindi or English for 
worldly reasons, they should go baak to tfieix 


own language. The attempt of the Governoient 
of India to force Hindi upon various races which 
have their own distinctive languages, has caused 
much cultural disintegration. The Maithili, 
Bhojpuri and Maghdi languages of Bihar; the 
Eastern Rajasthani group of languages and many 
other sub-languages are being systematically 
destroyed by Hindi education over a wide area. 
Hindi, on the other hand, is not showing any 
clearly noticeable signs of developing into a 
great modern language. It is producing vast 
quantities of inferior printed matter through 
the direct or indirect assistance of the govern¬ 
ment. But these only serve to act as an eye 
sore on railway bookstalls. India has not pro¬ 
duced a Hindi based civilisation. There are no 
signs that she will do so in the near or remote 
future. The glorification of Hindi by the govern¬ 
mental departments cannot produce a highly 
developed language. Statistics can he made to 
order but vast populations cannot suddenly 
change over and adopt novel idioms. The 
Hariyana and Himachal Pradesh Punjabis who 
had Icamt to speak Punjabi in their infancy will 
continue to do so, although statistics may be used 
to prove things different. 

Deaths on the High Roads 

Truck drivers who drive their vehicles 
recklessly, are rightly named the high road 
killers. We would call them murderers loo in 
the sense that they are fully aware of the prob¬ 
able consequences of their lawless action. We 
do not know how many innocent men, women 
and children have lost their lives on the high 
roads of India under the wheels of trucks, tankers 
and buses ; but we are sure the number is very 
large. Yet the Indian police do nothing to 
control the fiends who drive heavy motor vehicles. 
There are no highway policemen and, possibly, 
there are no prosecutions anywhere in India for 
speeding or for taking out vehicles which have 
no proper brakes or have faulty steering. 
Recently another very well-known person has 
given his life on the Grand Trunk Road, near 
Durgapur. Dr. T. D. Mukhopadhyay, the 
victim, was an important member of the medical 
profession, President of the Rotary Club' of 
Asansol and socially high ranking, he was well- 
known for his humanitarian outlook and 



cultural activities. His death on the high road 
came as a terrible shock to thousands of people 
who knew him, loved and respected him and 
counted upon him as a pillar of society. The 
Indian police will no doubt accept this death 
also as one due to misadventure and not bother 
any more about it. These deaths are preventi- 
ble and most of them can be prevented if the 
police woke up and did their duty in a proper 
manner. But who can make the Indian Police 
duty conscious ? 

The Purchasing Power of the Rupc« 

The devaluation of the rupee was merely a 
statutory admission of a fad. It was, in fact, 
only a partial admission. The rupee has lost 
more in purchasing power than is admitted by 
making it worth a little less than a shilling. 
Some say the real price of the rupee is now 
about Rs. 28|- to the pound sterling. That is, 
its worth is now about Bid. in terms of the pound 
sterling. Whatever that may be, the reasons for 
this fall in purchasing power of the rupee are 
inflation of currency and shortages in various 
kinds of production. We have suggested, in a 
previous note that the government should try 
to increase production and to reduce inflation in 
order to counter the fall in the purchasing power 
of the rupee. That is, all those millions of 
Indktns who are fully or partly unemployed 
must be slowly put to productive work. All those 
millions of acres of land which are not used for 
cultivation or those wide areas in which there 
is water but no fish, should now be used for the 
production of edibles. Trees should be planted 
everywhere in large numbers for fruit growing 
and for other products. Man power should be 
utilised to the fullest in order to cut out 
machine buying and operating costs which 
involve expenditure of foreign currency. The 
various governments at the Centre and the 
numerous Pradeshes have hundreds of thousands 
of incumbent? who earn purchasing power but 
produce nothing that can be bought or sold. These 
persons should be reduced in number or put to 
productive work. These economic reforms are 
essential for maintaining the true value of the 
rupee. 


Stop and Borrowing 

If the Governments of India and her variowt,- 
states do not arrange to cultivate all land > 
that is fit for cultivation , the people of India- 
should try to bring every inch of cultivable soil; 
under the plough as soon as the rains set in. . 
Tliere are hundreds of thousands of acres of 
cultivable land that lie uncultivated every year. 
The reasons are many ; but the most common 
reasons are lack of proper ownership, disputed 
ownership and want of means of the owners. 
The slates have taken over much land by 
abolishing landlordism ; but they have not yet 
succeeded in allotting all the land to individuals 
who will cultivate the land. There are also 
numerous cases of disputed ownership. The gram 
organisations should lake over for cultivation all 
lands which are likely to remain uncultivated. 
The governments should arrange to make this 
lawful and compulsory by ordinance immediately. 
The gram organisations can also lake over the 
lands belonging to poor owners and arrange their 
cultivation. In other words the gram organisa¬ 
tions can be given a sound and useful raison 
d'etre if they could take in hand the task of food 
production. They can, by their intimacy with 
local conditions, easily locate the obstructions in 
the way of fuller utilisation of India’s land 
resources. And, this will help the nation to become 
self sufficient. Begging and borrowing cannot 
become a permanent feature of India’s economic 
life. It cannot and it must not. We most 
stop this degrading practice without any delay. 
Are the political leaders of India making any 
efforts in this direction ? If they are, what 
are they arranging to do ? If they are not , what 
should the people of India do with such leaders ? 
Shouldn’t they get rid of such leadership ? 

Whatl is Human Greatnetss? 

Human Greatness is not the same thing as 
position, power, wealth or importance created 
by circumstances. For greatness is a quality 
of the person who is great and not the reflexion 
of what others have made of him. A King, a 
President or an important member of a ruling 
political party will always occupy the front page 
of newspapers; but that will not prove the 
innate greatness of the person so publicised. A 
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highly popular actor, actress, sitiger or dancer 
can be really great in point of a specialised 
ability ; or, in the absence of such real and 
superior ability, the popularity can be just the 
result of the strange whims of mentally undeve¬ 
loped masses. For entire communities of people 
can rave unreasonably about the non-existent 
genius or talents of quite ordinary persons. 'Fhat 
is how undeserving persons occasionally rise to 
fame and impassioned coteries of admirers 
discuss their alleged greatness in superlative 
terms, without really knowing what they are 
meaning to say. We often have to listen to 
weird comparisons of Homer, Dante and a local 
cymbalist of words and we dare not say anything 
to protect our literary ideals and standards for 
fear of getting involved in an unsavoury contro¬ 
versy. True greatness in literature loo must 
have something that elevates human thoughts 
to a higher level. A literary genius will always 
cover a wide range of ideas that will enrich man’s 
civilisation. His imagery must be aesthetically 
of a superior and rarified type and not degrad¬ 
ing from the human angle nor morally offensive. 
Playing to the gallery in an easy and effusive 
manner can entertain the masses for the time 
being but one cannot find true greatness in such 
exuberance. Popularity and fame can be 
achieved without possessing any real talent. 
For true literary excellence requires the 
expression of thoughts and emotions that have 
their roots in the fundamental richness of 
philosophy, ethics and aesthetics. Even superb 
technique by itself cannot produce greatness in 
the field of literature. 

Those who attain fame by leadership of men 
in politics cannot normally earn greatness through 
mere bossing of followers. A great political 
leader must make his followers true soldiers of 
freedom, liberty and human rights. If the 
leaders teach or allow their followers to sacrifice 
freedom and liberty to any extent or in any 
manner as well as urge them to give up their 
rights then such leaders cannot be really great. 
Greater ideals, nobler aspirations, clearer vision, 
'superior standards and the search for perfection 
in all things give humanity a truer outlook in 
their understanding of human greatness. Those 
who cannot distinguish real greatness trom it# 
fedte imitation substitutes usually outnumber 
those who can. But the latter should try 


to open the eyes of their fellow hutntma ; so that 
the progress of mankind is not held up by fldse 
symbols of truth, beauty and divinity. 

In the world of music, dance, painting, 
sculpture, architecture and the superior crafts, 
greatness comes through creative efforts for the 
development of belter styles, forms and the 
expression of aesthetic emotions with mor^ 
intensive or wider appeal and in a clearer than 
ever communicative manner. Violation of 
established and accepted principles sometimes 
occur where cre,alive urges break through the 
limitations that have been set up by the 
aesthetic selections and rejections of previous 
generations of connoisseurs. But mere breaking 
down of old walls cannot he called new architec¬ 
ture. Decadence and degeneration can be 
powerful forces which may he appreciated by 
certain types of men and women. Immorality, 
anti-socal activities and denial of human values 
can also attain great dimensions. But we can¬ 
not accept these as the great things of life, nor 
their perpetrators as persons who have any 
greatness. 

Bureaucratic Economics and National 
Solvency 

Bureaucratic enterprise creates productive 
institutions for the material well being of the 
people of the country at the cost of the, nation ; 
but the bureaurracy, being phenomenally'' in¬ 
capable of managing anything well or in accor¬ 
dance with the principles of economics, allow the 
institutions set up at public cost to be mismanaged 
and eventually to close down. That is why 
bureaucratic planning of production, distribu¬ 
tion and general organisation of industries or 
commercial establishments usually fail to achieve 
their purpose. The reason for this can be located 
h) the psychology of clerical work. Form*, 
procedure, rules, regulations and all those 
numerous little things that give an office its 
complex slow-molion character, constitute 
the life of a government department or of an 
office managed by statutory authorities. Indus¬ 
try and commerce, on the other hand, cannot 
thrive or function at such glacial speed, and, 
that is why expert bureaucrats become so ledial 
when they devote their talents to the manage-* 
ment of Winess enterprises. In the cirGumstances 



one has to think o{ something more effective for 
the management of public enter^ise than the 
sit-tight-and-do-nothing-until-next-year type of 
bureaucratic hold up of all movement that the 
slate departments can provide. Quick movement 
in a highly organised manner and with trained 
cautiousness is one of the essential conditions 
of successful economic enterprise. The only 
persons serving the state who can move quickly 
towards any objectives are those in charge of the 
armed forces. But their objectives are usually 
limited and known, whereas the objectives of 
business managements are numerous, elusive and, 
quite often, unknown. The alertness and the 
knowledgability of entrepreneurs vary 
considerably from those of military officers. The 
outlook and ability of other government officials 
need not be considered at all in this connection ; 
for they excel in checks and controls of an 
elaborate and long drawn variety: while in 
economic enterprise these are a running 
necessity of a lesser priority. 

Then how are we to manage our public 
establishments in the industrial-commercial 
sphere ? The answer is another counter question. 
How do private capitalists manage their affairs ? 
On enquiry we shall find that private capitalists 
arrange to run their organisations , even to set up 
such organisations , with the help of hired 
experts. These technical men are responsible to 
boards of directors or to the private owners of 
capital, who have general ability as well as the 
discipline to allow experts a free hand to get 
things done without relaxing in their own watch¬ 
ful wide awakeness. If national enterprises have 
to be run by ministries then we should arrange 
to set up boards of directors for the various 
establishments, industry abd area-wise, and the 
men selected for such purposes should be persons 
of undoubted ability with sound records of 
achievements. These boards must not be allowed 
to be vitiated by the presence of political party 
nominees on them ; nor should the ministers 
try to, influence their decisions direcUy or 
in a round about manner. The expert technical 
men who will be hired by the boards of directors 
should be of internationally recognised qualifica¬ 
tions and they should be selected by the boards 
with the assistance of persons already engaged 
for technical work. It will therefore mean a 
complete separation of bureaucrats and business 


managers, and, the politicai pai^]^ leaden 
not have any opportunities to exploit the 
nationally owned industries and enterprises ih 
any manner whatsoever. If such a setting 
can be created for all public enterprises, there 
could then be a chance for such enterprises to nm 
successfully as economic ventures. Otherwise 
our socialism will remain a pattern of wasteful* 
ness, in^ciency, corruption, abuse of power and 
a method of exploiting the resources of the nation 
for the advantage of a few undesirable charac¬ 
ters. These persons are quite often not even 
Indian nationals. There are foreigners who 
collaborate with those who are in a position to 
allow them to make profits at the cost of this 
nation. Whether such collaboration involves 
secret participations in these gaims is a quwtion 
which no one can answer with certainly. But the 
tremendous expenditure indulged in by India 
during the last fifteen years with funds raised 
by borrowings and by crippling taxation has 
mostly yielded not much fruit as far as this nation 
is concerned. And suspicious people always 
think that whenever losses are sustained by one 
party, somebody else makes profits out of such 
losses. If, therefore, we as a nation, have lost 
several thousand crores of rupees during recent 
years, there should be some |)ersun8 who have 
profited by our losses. Who are these people ? 

Leaving ,aside these unsavoury aspects of 
our large-scale losses, we may apply ourselves 
to the question of preventing further bleeding 
out of resources. This can be achieved only by 
removing all persons who have been hitherto 
connected with the nation’s economic planning 
and of the actual carrying out of the plana 
materially in all their aspects. Only a complete 
overhaul can save the nation’s economy from total 
collapse caused by mismanagement, corrupt 
practices and a sustained attachment .to mis¬ 
taken policies. The nation cannot afford to 
follow the advice and dictates of incompetent 
persons. Economic solvency will just not be 
there unless all incompetent persons are re¬ 
moved from positions of power over the nation’s. 
economic organisation. 

It is generally thought that the state 
employs persons and incurs expenditure to main¬ 
tain the social order on its basis of law, custom, 
orderliness and multi-functional conduct. The 
state itself has no function which can be 
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measured in terms of economic values. This sort 
of evaluation, however docs not hold good any 
longer. For the stale now definitely under¬ 
takes the production of values in so far as it 
produces goods and services which can be 
bought and sold. In the circumstances, at least 
all those various undertakings of the state which 
produce saleable objects of a material or non¬ 
material kind, can be subjected to economic 
scrutiny and made to work profitably or be wound 
up. The stale cannot undertake the production 
and provision of coal, steel, gas, transportation 
and medical facilities anyhow and at any price ; 
for the reason that these can be produced and 
provided in a business-like manner. Even 
justice, law and order and passports can be 
arranged for by the state without incurring 
unnecessary expenses or engaging in wasteful 
pompousness. Again every time a government 
servant is ordered to have a well dug in a remote 
village, he need not start on a world tour to 
study well digging in Russia, South America and 
Japan. Then again, economic liabilities must 
not be allowed to be created unless the state 
gains in proportionate assets thereby in the shape 
of something productive or of real value. The 
state must immediately give up its march 
towards bankruptcy in all fields of governmental 
activity. , 

ibi the Name of Socialism 

That all was not well with India’s pattern of 
socialism has been noticed by our Prime Minister. 
She has discovered that many plans have been 
made carelessly and implemented in a worse 
manner. She has also found that all those who 
pretend to know much do not always know 
enough, and those who lay claims to achievements 
usually forget to convert their intentions to real 
deeds before making their claims. In short the 
Prime Minister is quite advanced in her realisa¬ 
tion of the true character of the people who 
surround her. We suppose one of the prices that 
.important people have to pay for being important 


is to be surrounded by untrustworthy, itt* 
competent and undesirable persons. Whether ah 
important person will rise to the true height of 
the position he or she holds will be determined 
by her ability to shake off the self-seeking types ^ 
that cluster round all important persons. Mrs. 
Gandhi is seeking new talent to direct her new 
ventures. That will be necessary if her new 
ventures are really necessary for the nation’s 
progress. But what is more necessary is to close 
down and disperse all useless establishments and 
their personnel before new commitments are 
made. For , India requires that every man and 
woman must do some useful work. Mere play, 
acting will not suffice. 

More Pairtitions? 

India began her new era of independence 
with a major partition on the basis of religion. 
This has created more trouble for Indians than 
anything else during the last two hundred years. 
Then came more demands for “reorganisation”, 
“redistribution” and reallocation of territory to 
satisfy other demands of a separatist kind based 
on race, language, mutual dislike of groups and 
coteries and so on. If all such demands were 
met; India would be debased into a land of a 
thousand antonomous states ruled over by groups 
of self seekers reciting catch phrases to hide 
their mean desires. Sometime ago there 
were talks of national integration and more self- 
seeking in the guise of thoughts of unifidation 
swamped the efforts of the few genuine men and 
women who still moved about in the field of 
Indian politics with the idea of making one 
India out of a medley of power grabbers. 
Apparently those who snatched and grabbed have 
been able to remove all thoughts of unification 
from the minds of Indians who could be heard. 
So that we have now only large and small bodies 
of state builders instead of any Nation Builders 
at all. This is, indeed, a very sad state of affairs 
and one must do something about it, so that 
India does not disintegrate completely to satisfy 
the greed of rival gangs of unworthy persons 
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Speaking of lUintDohun Roy, Rabindranath 
once compared die role of a great man in 
revitalizing the stagnant culture of his peopb 
to that of a great river which, during its flood 
period, flushes the stagnant pools and deposits 
life giving silt over the area it serves. The 
impact of western culture on our half forgotten 
religious and cultural heritage generated in 
Rammohun Roy an extraordinary stream of 
creative activities which, like a great river, flood- 
ed the stagnant pools of our intellectual and 
spiritual life. The role of a great man unlike 
that of a river in flood is effective not only on 
the contemporary life of the people but also on 
succeeding generations. The measure of tha 
greatness of an innovator is assessed mainly by 
the influence he has exerted on the spiritual and 
cultural development of his people in succeeding 
generations. Only recently, after the coming 
of independence, has the role of Rammohun Roy 
as the originator of many social, political and 
educational ideas on which the development of 
modern India is based, been more and more 
reco^ized all over the country. 

To some of us the Brahmo Samaj which 
started with its foundation in 1828 by Rammohun 
Roy, later re-established by ' Devendranath 
Tagore (Adi Brahmo Samaj—1843), further 
developed by Keshab Chandra Sen (Bharat- 
barshiya Brahmo Samaj—1869) and by the 
efforts of Sivanath Saslri and his co-workers 
(Sadharan Brahmo Samaj—1878)-represents a 
ccmtprehensive incorporation and development of 
Ranpoohua Roy’s manysided interests in religious, 
social, and educational problems, and, incident¬ 
ally, of his political ideas. 

Aipnngst the second generation of enunent 
mim and women of Bengal who came after 
Rammohun Roy and whose centenaries we have 
hem celebrating during the last decade, we find 
ntuttes like dioae of lagatfis Chandra Bose (1958), 
I^hihdninad( Tag^ore,. PrafuUa Chandra Ray, 
Nilcatito libcat).; Sarii^ Ray (1961), ; A^tttosh 
, . 


Mookherjee, Swami Vivekananda (Narendwy# 
Datta), Brajendranath Seal (1964), Ramataaiiiiiii^. 
Chatterjee and Abata Bose (1965). They 
all products of the renaissance movement ih' 
Bengal ushered in by Rammohun Roy. 
the exception of three, all of the' otlteia 
were either born in the Brahmo Samaj or jotndl; 
the Samaj after attaining maturity. 

Mookherjee, the liberal Hindu educ4tioiii^f| 
claimed that his great University reforms wo^C' 
inspired by Rammohun’s advocacy of the 
for the introduction of western learning for 
higher stages of education in this country..}'^ 
Swami Vivekananda in his student days was '>|r 
member of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ; isik. 

■ when later he became a disciple of Shri Raniw:- 
Krishna, his attraction for the social ideals of 
Brahmo Samaj never ceased. 

Brajendranath Seal, a lifelong admirer andL^ 
interpreter of Rammohun, was associated from f 
his student days with the Sadharan Brahmo ' 
Samaj ; towards the closing period of his fifo' ' 
he ceased to subscribe to some of the tenets 
Brahmoism like belief in personal immortalifl!.;; 
and with its concomitant belief in a personaT. 
Creator. The remaining seven were members of t 
the Brahmo Samaj and with the exception 
Rabindranath Tagore, they all belonged to * 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. ■, j 

The present writer has, during the last eight v 
years, published studies on the lives and 
activities of six of them. As an introduction t 
to the last of these, studies, that on Abala Bo^ 
he proposes to say a few words on the ^IniUeu 
which the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj provided tO 
men and women of diverse talents and whihh 
helped them to develop their innate talents. 

The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj was the 
dissident body which had separated fri>m dm 
Kiaratvarshiya Brahmo Sunaj founded by 
Keshav Chandra Sen. The leaders of the aios%,: 
ment' were ^vanath Sastri, Anandamoban'- 
and Dutrgamohan Das. Bhagwan Chandra Rose 



(father of J. C. Bose) was also intimately 
assoeialpfl with the Brahmo movement. 

The cardinal tenet of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samuj was rationalism in religious belief. This 
implied acceptance of a moral order in which 
there crmld be no place for any kind of social 
inequality like handicaps due to caste or due to 
differences of sex. Kconornic destitution was 
also one of the handicaps to he removed. They 
believed in education as a great lever for raising 
the moral and intellectual standards of the 
cummunil). Dr^moeralic form of church govern¬ 
ment they considered to be a natural consequence 
of their belief in the equality of men and women 
before the Creator. 

The early Brahmos took a leading part in 
establishing educational institutions for men and 
women f they pioneered higher education of 
women, and education amongst the backward 
clas.'ies. Many of the leaders look an active 
part in the current political movements of the 
limes. Anandamohan Bose was one of the first 
prefsidents of the Indian National Congress. 
Though they had no special aptitude for it, some 
of them as part of their plan for the economic 
growth of the country through indigenous 
agenries, risked their earnings in starling lea 
gardens and other industries and as a consequence 
suffered severe financial losses. 

There were others who helped, by their self- 
sacrificing labour, to build the up .Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj. Outstanding amongst them was 
Sivanath Saslri who. with his many intellectual 
gifts, his strength of character, and humane 
qualities could have, had he chosen, lived a 
life of eminence in comfort, but gave up all 
these prospects for a life of sacrifice and of 
continuous hardship to serve the Braluno Samaj. 
There w'erc men like Girish Chandra Majumdat 
of Vikrampur. Nabakania Chalterjee of Dacca, 
who sacrificed their patrimony or w'ere disinherit¬ 
ed for joining the Brahmo Samaj. 

Early Years 

In this milieu Abala Bose was born on 
August 8, 1865 in Barisal ; she was the second 
daughter of Durgamohan Das and Brahmomoyi 
Debi. Wlh remarkable personalities, from whom 
^Sarala Ray and Abala Bose inherited many of 

fine traits. Tha atmosphere of their home 


wliere Bimhmamdyrs fhluehcet was rcgniaVliili 

the character and activities of Durgameij^ 

Das greatly influenced the two daughters. 

Durgamohan Das was born in 1841 in a 
village in Vikrampur. For higher education he 
joined the Presidency College, Calcutta, staying 
with a branch of his family who had settled in' 

Kalighat. He came under the influence of 

Prof. Cowell, an eminent Sanskrit scholar as 
well as a devout Christian. At this lime, while 
<ontemplating to embrace Chri.stianity, he placed 
his young svife Brahmomoyi under the care of 
an Indian Chri.stian pastor, hoping that she 
would join her husband in his intention of 
accepting the Christian faith—a procedure which 
caused a great deal of annoyance amongst his 
Kalighat relations. At this time, about 1862, 
on the invitation of his eldest brother Kaliraohan 
Das, who had built up a good legal practice in 
Barisal, he went to Barisal. Here on the adyice 
of his brother, Durgaim>han studied the writings 
of Theodore Parker, the American Theist. This 
induced Durgamohan to renounce his idea of 
embracing Christianity and to join the Brahmo 
movement which at that time, due to Keshab 
Chandra Sen’s leadership, was attracting many 
young educated Bengali youths. Durgamohan 
never troubled himself much with the finer 
points of religious belief—it was more the 

ethics of the new religion which guided his 
conduct. What he considered to be good he 
carried out wholeheartedly, sparing neither 
himself nor his money. Probably Vidyasagar’s 
widow re-marriage enabling Act had drawn his 
attention to the sad plight of the very young 
widows of his locality. His efforts to arrange 
for their re-marriage subjected him and his 
wife to virulent attacks, and, to social 
boycott. One incident stands out at this period; 
young Brahmomoyi who had just given birth to 
a son, learnt that the wife of a neighbour, one 
of the most violent opponents of Durgamohan 
had died at child birth ; Brahmomoyi had the 
infant brought to her home to be nursed along 
with her new-born son. 

In 1870 Abala Bose came with her father 
to Calcutta. Durgamohan wanted a wider field 
both for his legal practice, as well as for joining 
the growing Brahmo movement which was at 
that time passing through a crisis due to the 
impatience of the yeunger grou|) with th^ 


conservitive viws bi sodm of kffdltab’s follower*. 
At this period during religious services iil the 
Mandir, the women used to be sealed behind a 
purdah. • This was objected to by some of the 
young Brahmo stalwarts who wanted their women 
folk to sit together with them in the Mandir ; 
after some agitation this was conceded to. 
Durgamohan Das and Dr. Annada Khaslgir, 
who later founded a girls’ school at Chittagong, 
were prominent in this move ; their 
(laughters Abala Das and Kumudini Khastgir 
were fellow students in the Belhune School and 
passed the Entrance examination of the Calcutta 
University in the same year (1881). 

Kamini Sen the eldest daughter of Cbandi 
Charan Sen of Barisal, had met Abala Das first 
in Barisal. She passed the entrance examina¬ 
tion one year earlier from Bethune School. These 
three girls maintained their friendship all through 
their lives.* 


* Abala Bose used to receive in later life 
occasional letters from Kamini Roy mostly on her 
birthdays. The letters usually contained expres¬ 
sions of birth day good wishes and appreciation 
of Abala Bose’s rnanvsided humane activities. 
A letter dated 7fh August 19.33 quoted below is 
of interest as it contains some of Kamini Ray’s 
early reminiscences of Abala Bose from the time 
they first met in Barisal ; the dates mentioned 
are not always exact. 
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IMlilss Ackroy^ iiri Englisli lady, a 
of Girloo College, Cambridge, during wsbab 
Chandra’s visit to England had became inters 
ed in the education of women in ‘ ]^gal; ^ 
came to India in 1872, and stayed with 
mohan Ghosh, an Indian Barrister. In 187^ 
boarding school, Hindu Mahila Vidyalaya, wa* 
opened with Dwarka Nath Ganguly as Secretary^- 
Anandamohan Bose and Durgamohan Das helped 
Monomohan Ghosh financially and in other ways 
in this venture. Miss Ackroyd who was in 
charge, left the school after a few years to marry 
one Mr. Beveridge, an Indian Civil servant. 

The school after a few years of separate 
existence as Banga Mohila Vidyalaya was finally 
amalgamated with the Bethune Collegiate Sohool 
Lord Beveridge, the son of the Beveridge couple 
has recently written a biography of his parents 
with the title ‘They also serveci India’. There 
is a very interesling photograph in this book of 
a group of young women including Sarala Ray 
(Das), Abala Bose (Das) and others who later 
herame prominent in the women’s movement in 
Bengal. 

Brahmomoyi Debi did not survive long her 
transplantation to Calcutta; she passed away in 
1875. Pandit Sivanath Sastri in his Autobio¬ 
graphy and in his classic book ‘'Ramtanu Lohiri 
‘O’ Tuthalin Banga Sainaj” has left behind a 
warm apiircciatjon of this noble-hearted woman. 
She mothered the young women students of 
the Vidyalaya who during off-school days stayed 
with her. 'lliere were also a number of young 
widows who had taken refuge in their home to 
escape oppression from their families. To 
ail of them she was a mother, and friend. They 
received their education under her care and 
many wci'e well married. Both Sarala Ray 
and Abala Bose, we believe, inherited 
from their mother their generous temperament 
as well as a certain placidity and steadfastness of 
nature in face of difficulties. Durgamohan Das 
was a man of generous temperament and of quick 
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decision and once he made up his mind he would 
see things through. After the death of his wife 
his houscold was for sometime in charge of 
the wife of his younger brother Bhubanmohan 
Das, the father of C. R. Das. 

We do not know much of her life Ijelween 
the death of her mother in 1B75 and her marriage 
in 1887 to Jagadis Chandra Bose. A pari of 
this period was spent as a boarder in the Belhuiie 
School and College boarding. In 1881 Abala 
Das had passed successfully the entrance 
examination of the Calcutta University. 

Marriage 1887 

Abala Das persuaded Durgamohan to send 
her to Madras for medical education. The 
reason for her choice is not known. She did 
not complete her medical education hut in 1887 
married Jagadis Chandra Bose when he returned 
from England. It was one of those rare 
marriages between two highly gifted persons who 
through fifty years of happy married life strwk 
out their own individual lines of activity, 
achieving distinction in their respective spheres. 
Their married life could be roughly divided into 
two periods. From 1887 to 1910 represent the 
period during which Jagadis Chandra after 
experimenting with scientific hobbies, discovered 
in 1895 his talent as a scientific investigator of 
great originality. During these years Abala 
Bose adjusted herself to become companion 
and helpmeet to her highly gifted and 
temperamental husband. She shared his hobbies 
encouraged him to lake up research, and in the 
midst of many difficulties and setbacks supported 
him by her loyal and steadfast devotion. 

Early Married Life 

All who have read accounts of the early life 
of Jagadis Chandra know him as a gifted but 
wayward youth more interested in the pursuit 
of his hobbies than of learning. He was for: 
lunate in having a wise father who knew how 
.to manage his wayward son. Later Jagadis 
Chandra was sobered down by the sacrifices his 
parents had made to send him to England for 
his studies. From 1881*84 he studied mainly in 
the Cambridge University from where he obtained 
Natural Science Tripos degree and at the 


same time the hemoura degree 

London. After returning; ftoifte he 
through the good offices pf his brother-in’Va#», 
Anandamohan Bose, the post of Associate 
Professor of Physics in the Presidency Colle^J; 
Calcutta. In the early days he had to fight 
hard to secure recognition of his status in the 
gcveriunent education service ; for a period ' of 
three yeais he refused to- accept the salary which 
was offered to him. It was a difficult time for 
him, as his father had retired invalided with a 
load of debt incurred by his various efforts to 
start industries in the country. At the time of 
Jagadis Chandra’s, marriage his parents and his 
unmarried sisters lived in a house in Chander- 
nagorc on the river bank, Durgamohan Das ad¬ 
vised his daughter Abala that she with her hus¬ 
band should, at least for the first six months, live 
by themselves to better know each other. Ijater 
the young couple could live with her husband’s 
family. A small house was rented by them in 
Chandeniagore where Abala Bose, who after her 
mother’s death had lived mainly in boarding 
schools, received from her husband her first lessons 
in housekeeping ; how to arrange her stores and 
how' to keep accounts etc. 

Jagadis Chandra had every weekday to cross 
(he river Hooghly to lake the train from Naihati 
to Calcutta to attend the Presidency College. He 
purchased a jolly boat with which he was rowed 
to and back from Naihati. Sometimes Abala 
Bose took the boat to Naihati and rowed her 
husband hack to Chandeniagore. It was probab- 
ly a year later that Jagadis Chandra found it more 
convenient to share with my parents (Mohini- 
mohan Bose, younger brother of Anandamohan 
Bose and Subarnaprova, sister of Jagadis 
Chandra) a flat in Bowfiazar Street. Ramananda 
Chatlerjee, then a B.A. student in Presidency 
College, had narrated how he used to visit 
Jagadis Chandra at this Bowbazar house. The 
relation then commenced between the teacher 
and pupil matured into a lasting friendship 
Ramananda Chatlerjee, as editor of the Prabasi 
and Modern Review, always provided space in 
his two journals for the popularisation of Jag^? 
dis Chandra’s discoveries. 

Later, either late in 1888 or early 1889, my 
parents with Jagadis Chandra and my aunt, reft^^ 
the commodious single storeyed house with a 
large garden, fdoy ■ fitjlds^ gnd taidt ,alv 




Mechjjifj^i^. ^rpct whi^l. nti' ioiigcr exists < TTwy 
shared this house till 18^ wh^n Jagadis Chandia 
rented i house on Convent Road in’ order to bring 
his ailing parents from Chandernagore. 

In the Mechuabazar house came as guest for 
a short time Prafulla Chandra Ray. On his re¬ 
turn ' from , Edinburgh be had to wail several 
months before he was appointed assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Chemistry in the Presidency College ; he 
then rented the house 91. Upper Circular Road 
where ho resided till ]91(). Jagadis Chandra and 
Prafulla Chandra on their retirement from Pre¬ 
sidency College continued to live aiul work in 
this Uj)j)er Circular Road locality. Jagadis 
Chandra built his house at 93 Upper Circular 
Road (1902) ; after retiring from the Presidency 
College he built the Bose Institute adjoining it 
in 1917. Prafulla Chandra after retiring from the 
Presidency College gave up his house at 91 
Upper Circular Road arul was provided with a 
flat in the University College of Science at 92 
Upper Circular Road when he joined as Palit 
Professor of Chemislrj in 1916, 

An amusing .story is related by Dr. J. N. 
Ray. one of Prafulla Chandra’.s “three jnanV’. 
While a student in the .Science College, J. N. Ray 
“tayed with P. C. Ray. One evening the house¬ 
hold discover<*d that no arrangement for the 
evening meal had been made ; Acharyadeh 
asked Jnan Kay to go quietly to Lady Bose’s 
kitchen and enquire of the cook if uriv surplus 
food,was available. On hearing a conversation 
going on in the kitchen. Lady Bose enquired and 
heard the explanation of Jnan Ray. She arranged 
some food to be prepared and sent at once, and 
followed it up next day by calling on Acharya 
Ray to give him a sound lecture and arranged 
that for some lime at least meals would he sent 
from her kitchen for his household. 

Jagadis Chandra was an excellent teacher of 
Physics; he built up a good physics laboratory 
for- his graduate and post-graduate students. 
After making adequate teaching arrangements he 
felt free to utilise his leisure hours for indulging 
in scientific hobbies- like taking voice records 
with the <newly invented Edison’s phonograph, 
X-i'ays and outdoor photography with a view, 
maii^ly, to entertain his friends and himself. 
Sinice his boyhood days, he had been fascinat¬ 
ed.,'adtH''the stories of the epic and buddhist 
periods anciept India. He h^an to spend his 
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Vacations' in touring diffcrmit le^ons of . 
ctitintiy, ^ exploring, and jthotograpbing aiiciont, 
monumentSji temples and places of' scenic beattlyL - 
In those days travel was not easy; in the out*',; 
lying areas jwople travelled by bullock carts, 
ponies, dandies, and on fool. Jagadis Chandrifcj 
used to carry a full plate 10" X 12" camera 
did all his developing, enlarging and printing : 
work himself. Abala Bose was his travel coi|ii-{ 
panion and acted as his assistant. 

Their Common Interest In Cultural Tours 

% 

As years passed Jagadis Chandra’s photo¬ 
graphic hobby ceased ; but the couples’ interest 
in visiting places of historical and cultural in¬ 
terest never diminished. During Jagadis 
Chandra’s later tours to foreign countries on 
scientific missions, such visits remained an im¬ 
portant item ef their programme. Nivedita since 
1902 joined in these tours. One of the important 
lours undertaken by them was in 1904 to Raj- 
griha, Gaya, Patna, the scenes of CauUoQ. 
Buddha s enlightenment and the development oI 
early buddhist culture. Rabindranath Tagore 
and Jadunalh Sarkar were members of the party, 
riie last tour Mvedita undertook with them was 
in 1909 to Badrinath and Kedarnath. Nivedita 
ha.s incorporaieil many of the impressions she 
gathered during these visits in her hook *‘Foot- 
falls of Indian History”. In 1911 she went with 
the Boses to Darjeeling; while preparations were 
being made for a tour to Sandakphu and Phalut 
she fell ill and succumbed to her illness. 

In 1907 I went with Jagadis Chandra and 
my aunt to England for studies in Cambridge. 
During 1907-08 witli my brother Ajilmohan Bose, 
my cousin Himansu, we sp<'nt vacations with my 
unde and aunt—Nivedita was with them. Dur¬ 
ing X’mas 1907 we were in London staying near 
the hou.se where my uncle’s parly lived. Every 
day Abala Bose cooked an Indian meal for our 
lunch. In the evenings we often sat in the sitting 
room; on .such occasions Nivedita used to read 
and recite to us. One of the essays which she 
read has subsequently been incorporated in her' 
“Footfalls of Indian History”. In the chapter 
on the cities of Buddhism, Nivedita had collected 
data to 3 upp(»rt her theory, that ‘the places of an 
(Buddhist) Abbey would always be at a certain 
distance from a city whose government was . itt 
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sympathy with il.’ As iDustralion she cited 
examples of the location of ])hauii near Khatida* 
"iri, of (iaya near Bodh Uaya, of Benaras near 
Suinath etc. I was very much impressed by her 
idea. Next year while in Edinburjih 1 went with 
iny l)i(»ther Ajil to visit I'rof. CJeddcs and his 
Outlook Tower. Takinj* as example the location 
of the Kditd)ur^h castle at some distance from 
the Holly rood Abbey, Oeddes developed his ihe- 
.sis of the usual l<»calioii of an abbey in Britain 
near the .seal of leinpotal power, idca.s very simi¬ 
lar to those of INivedila’s. l.aler I came let know 
that Nivedila at one lime had worked with (leddes 
and had been in.spired by the latter's sociologi¬ 
cal theories. 

In 1%{) my brother and I went to Dublin 
to attemi the meeting of British Association 
where .lagadis (iliandra lead a paper. More in¬ 
teresting to us than the meeting were the 
people we. met and the plaic'S we visited. .Amongst 
the people who met iny unch; were the Irish poet 
and my.slic AK (fjeorge Russel), Sir Hoi ace 
Plunkett, the organiser oi the liish (Cooperative 
Society, Richard iVolile, Nivedita’s brother who 
was then an oflicial of die Irish (cooperative 
Organisation. We saw some of the new Iiish 
plays in La<ly (iregoiy’s Abbey Theafic ; we 
visited some of the iieolilhie luiiis. the dolmeehs. 
in which are found carvings of the Iwo-heatled 
snakes with their mouths Lrling each other - 
the same symbolism we .see in the Indian bangle 
*Ananla the symbol of eternity. We saw 
the ancient sites of Tara Hills—here Nivedita 
wa.s our guide and e.vposilor. .After the Dublin 
meeting our parly returned to Liverpool from 
where the Bosc's with .Nivedita started for 
the USA. This was the la.sl lime 1 .saw Nivedila. 
Three years later in 1911 in London, I saw a 
newspaper report of Nivedila’s passing away in 
Darjeeling. Only a month eailicr I had received 
a letter from her in which she suggested as to 
how I should prepare myself for taking up 
Jagadis (Chandra’s work. 

To resume the thread of my narration : 
Jagadis Chandra, wlio had till 1B92 shared with 
my father the Mechuabazar house, decided to 
move to a house in Convent Road, Entally, to 
bring his ailing parents to C.alcutla for medical 
treatment. Within two years of their removal 
to Calcutta Bhagwan Chandra Bose and liis wife 
passed away. 


Beginnings oj Scientific Research 

A great change occurred to Jagadis Chandra 
at this lime ; be decided to take up scientific 
re.seareh seriously ; within one year be was able 
to communicate to the Asiatic Society some 
remarkable results. Important decisions like the 
one Jagadis (iliandra consciously took on his 
birlh day in 11591 are probably the result of some 
inner tonfliet which had been .going on in the 
subconscious regioji of his miml—I believe Abala 
Bose's pei'-uasions had something to do with her 
husband’s decision. After his first comrau- 
nicalinn to the yXsialic Society, Jagadis Chandra 
sent .some of his subseejuent papers for communi- 
ealion to the Koyal SoeieU to Lord Rayleigh who 
was Jagadi.s (ihndia’s professor in Cambridge. 
It was [uohalily on Lord Kavleigh’s recommenda¬ 
tion that llie Bengal (Government decided to send 
Jagadis Ciiandia on one year’s deputation to 
Em ope. 

I be original jilan was foi Jagadis Chandra 
to go alone on his deputation to Europe. He 
however decided to ie<[uest his wife to accompany 
him : sh<’ was only loo happy to agree. Ills eight 
\eais of wedded life had taught Jagadis Chandra to 
depend «m Ahala Bosi'V calm strength and on 
her mirulfled tempei under all distressing cir- 
c unislanees. 

In oik; of her few writings “World tour of 
a Bengali lady ’ written piohahly in 1927, Ahala 
Bose, has given an account of her first European 
tour in l{59() in company with her iiushand. In 
October I<5%. a few days after their arrival in 
England, Jagadis Chandra was invited to give an 
ex peri men lid demonstration at the meeting of 
the British Assoeiution at Liverpool. Abala Bose 
describes how slie felt—a Bengali woman silting 
in the niirlst of other visitors in the gallery of 
the lecture hall. T'plil now’, she writes, ‘the 
world had accepted the view that Indians were 
incapable of making any real contribution to 
.science ; here at this meeting a Bengali was 
standing up to challenge the world’s opinion !” 
Naturally she felt very nervous about the outcome 
of this test. On hearing repealed applause 
interrupting Jagadis Chandra’s lecture, she felt 
.assured that victory rather than defeat had come 
to Jagadis (Ghandra. Soon after she saw an 
elderly person coming up the stairs leaning 
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c»u a slick, to congratulate her on the professor’s 
iliscoveries. It was Lord Kelvin, the doyen of 
ihc British physicists. 

She met several other prominent physicists 
like Oliver Ixidgc, J. J. Thomson, Lord Rayleigh 
and was invited by them to their homos. She 
<lescribes meeting chemists also, Dewar. Ramsay. 
Donnan, Gladstone. Gladstone came of a very 
well connerU'd family. When she first met them 
the family was in deep di.slress as one of llie 
daughters had broken the family tradition and 
married a poor labour leader Ram-av Macdonald, 
the son of a highland erofler ; later in life Ram¬ 
say Macdonald became th<' first British f.ahour 
Prime Minister of England. 

Contrary to her cxpeclalion, she writes in 
anolln't j)laee. that the wives of the seienlists 
would be inlcllerhial wtrnieii. she discovered that 
most of them found satisfaction in heiiig devoted 
wives and true helpmeet to their husbands. 
fiord K('Ivin was very careless about himself, his 
wife was always in aticndanee looking after Inrn ! 
So Ahala Bose felt assured that to he a great 
scientist’s wife it was not necessary to match 
him in intellectual (jiialilie-,, but to look after 
the needs of her srionlist husband and to mother 
liim. This is what she did during the rest of 
lier marrier) life. 

The second great impression of Ircr visit wa^ 
on the occa'iion of Jagadis Chandra’s first Royal 
Institation lecture ; she saw' the Davy Faraday 
laboratory with its collection of historical 
apparatus with which famous scientists helongirig 
to the Institution had workial ; she witnessed 
also how the Friday evening discourses were, 
•lelivered by world-famous scientists who spoke 
of their discoveries to e^.ucaled audienct;s. After 
ihi.s lecture. Jagadis Chanilra and Abala Bose 
resolved to save money for establishing a similar 
institution in their own country—^ihis dream was 
realized 20 years after, when the Bose Institute 
was founded in 1917. Many donors known and 
anonymous contributed to the reali--alion of 
this project. 

The sense of mission with which Jagadis 
Chandra and Abala Bose first visited Europe wa.s 
echoed in the tumultuous appreciation with 
which they were received by their countrymen on 
their return home in 1897. Rabindranath was 


the first to express in words and ver$e hla 
countrymen’s appreciation. 

From 1897 on until their second visit to 
Europe in J900, the couple stayed most, of the 
lime with Anandamohan Bose at 139 Dharmatala 
Street, and partly in the house at 85 Upper 
Gircular Road. A growing circle of intellectual 
friends visited them in the last named house. 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Miss Margaret Nol)le (sister 
Nlvcdila) called on the Boses; Vivekananda 
and his fellow monks .staying in Belur Math 
became llieir friends-—we find that from 1900 to 
1913 tlie Boses .spent some of their vacations at 
the Advaila Ashram, Mayabali, near Almora. 
With Rabindranath came Mobil Ghandra Sen 
and Loken I’alit. both of whom were interested in 
Habintlranafh’s poems. The coming of Sarala 
Ghosal and Gharu Chainlia Dalta, a colleague of 
Aiahinda (ihosh from Baroda. oriented the group’s 
interest in the growing national agitation also. 

One of the accomplislunents which Abala 
13o.se acquired during lier vipil (18%-97) to 
Fngland was cycling, in which her husband was 
already an adept. During tlieir slay at 85 
l.pper Circular Road the Bose couple with 
inissionaiy zeal induced some of their friends to 
practise this art. The practising ground was the 
lawn of tlie house at ()4l2 Mechuahazar Street 
Avhiih was separated fronr Jagadis Chandra’s 
lioiLse by a common wall. Amongst those who 
joined were Dr. P. C. Ray, Dr. Nilralan Sircar 
and his wife. Their enthusiasm did not last more 
than one season 1 believe. ’I’his zeal in sharing 
with her husband some eommon form of physical 
exeerei.se like rowing, going out to excursions, 
cycling, were but the cxtrres.sion of one aspect 
of the freedom in to which women of the Brahmo 
Samaj were being ushered. 

Before leaving for Fngland again in 1900, 
Jagadis Cliandra and my lather bought two 
adjoining pieces of iancl at 92 3 and 93 Upper 
Gircular Road. By the lime Jagadis Chandra 
returned in 1902 the two houses were built and 
ready for occupation. In 1901 my father died 
and we lived for a year in Anandamohan Bose’s 
house. 

Their two years' slay in England (1900-03) 
was a critical jjeriod in the scientific life of 
Jagadis Chandra. He had till then trodden the 
familiar path of researches on electric waves ; he 
was now trying to establish a new generalisation 
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oil tin- similarit)' of responses in llie living anil 
in Ihe non-living. Vivekanaiida was present at 
the Inter national (iongicss of Physics in Paris 
in 1900 when Jagadis Chandra presented his 
liiesis. In ihe aecount he sent home of the im¬ 
pression of this meeting he concluded with these 
words. 

“Out of this vast assemhly. one joung man 
stood up foi Thee (niv country) : one of 
thy heroic ones whose words had electrified 
the audience and will thrill all his country¬ 
men. Jlle.ssed he I'h) heroic son ; Bles.sed 
I»e his devoted and peerh’ss helpmate who 
stands hy him ahvays ! 

On his return from England in 1902 Jagadis 
Chandra and Abala Bom- came to a house they had 
built according to their own s|»ecifieatinns. It was 
a three-storeyed building ; the lop storov con¬ 
tained Jagailis Chandra’s viudy. lihrarv, and 
later a few rooms for research. On lliis door 
Jagadis Cihandra could isolate himself and pursue 
his studies even when the rest of this house was 
full of relations and visitors. Tlie ground door which 
contained the living rooms was furnished and 
decorated in the Indian style revived by the 
Tagores of Dwaikanalh Tagore Lane. On the 
northern walls of the drawing rmim, Ahanindra- 
nalh’s pupils from iht* Indian school of Art, had 
painted his famous painting of Blwratmnin. 
Iligher up on all the four walls. Nandalal Bose 
had j>ainled on wooden hoaids scenes mostly 
from the IVIahahharala in the Ajanfa style. 
Later on were pul on the walls miniature paint¬ 
ings by Gaganendranalh Tagore, a crayon 
jmrlrail of Rabindranath by his cousin 
Ahanindranath. one of his finest portraits. 

Duiing the next I went) five years Jagadis 
Chandra passed through a phase of intense 
constructional activities. In the laboratory his 
wonderful set of instruments were being constant¬ 
ly redesigned, remodelled, to reach higher and 
higher degree of accuracy, magnifiralion and 
compactness. He had. during this time, several 
places at hi.s dispo.sal in Calcutta. Darjeeling and 
F’alta, where he constructed and reconstructed 
laboratories and buildings and landscape gardens. 

It was noticed that with failing health his crea¬ 
tive efforts in building as well as in his 
scientific research began to slow down. 

In the early days Rabindranath was a 
frequent visitor to his house ; he used to go 
•traight to Jagadis Chandra’s study on the 


lop floor. The partition of Bengal was associat. 
ed with many scenes of activity in this house. 
Whenever Rabindranath composed a new Swadeshi 
song he came witii it to Jagadis Chandra’s 
drawing room to have his songs recorded by 
Hcmendraniohuii Bose in the new Pathephone. 
It is a matter of gniat regret that only a few of 
these wav records of Rabindranath’s voir-e of his 
early middle age. could be preserved. It was 
from this house on lOlh October 1905 that 
Anandamohan Bose was carried on a stretcher to 
lay the foundation stone of the Eederation 
Hall, o.a a site opposite to that of Jagadis 
Charidias house on Upper Circular Road. A 
year later Anandamohan Rose died in this 
house. 

The same year, probably December 1.906, 
the Maharajah (iaikwai of Baroda came with 
the Maharani to vvi;nes.“ some plant physiological 
expcrirneuls of Jagadis Chandra. After appear¬ 
ing for the M.Sc. c.xarninalion 1 was working in 
Jagadis Chandra's laboialoiy as a reseaicli 
student. Jagadis Chandra asked my friend 
iNagendrarialh Roy and myscll to rleinonslrale 
some experiments with plants before the Maharaja, 
and later we wore introduced lo him. Next year 
M. N. Rov and myself were awarded two 
s( holaiships hy the Maharajah of Baroda for 
study in England. 

'I’his incident brings to my mind another 
orTasirm in lOyfl when at I.'19 Dhainiatala 
Street I saw Rairindranalh bring Maharajah 
Manikya Deb of Tripura lo witness a similar 
demonstration of Jagadis Chandra’s electric 
wave cxiM'rirnents. On that occasion, however, I 
with my cousins were observing the demonstra- 
tiojv through a sky light on the roof. Sometimes 
in those days Rahiridrarialh would slay for dinner 
with my uncle and aunt and then adjourn up¬ 
stairs to an ojren verandah and on request would 
give a few songs. 

I accompanied Jagadis Chandra and my 
aunt to England in 1907. I have described how 
in October 1908 my uncle and aunt, after the 
termination of the British Association meeting in 
Dublin, went to America where they were for 
some time the guests of Mrs. Ole Bulle. By 1909 
they were hack home. 

So far I have described the first two decades 
of the married life of Abala Bose first as a 
companion of Jagadis Chandra in his many 
excursions and adventures and ifien as the devot* 
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cd wil’e of an Indian scientist who shared with 
lu-r husband the quest for reviving the 
^(■ientific tradition of Uie countiv. During 
this period that particular aspect ol her nature 
she had inherited from her mother c.oulil only 
find expression in the maternal care she, look of 
her husband. From 1910 onwards, when she 
vas elected Secretary, Brahmo Balika Sikdialava. 
she began an independent life directed to the 
education of girls, and later to the welfare of 
distressed girls and women. 

Contact with Anandurnohnn Bose 

'Ihe period fionr l‘>97 to 1910, wlnm she 
with her husband came in close eonlart with 
Anandamohan Bose's fainilv. had helped I I»e- 
iii've. to deepen that side of Ahala Bose’s charac- 
lei wliich she had inherited from her niolfier 
Biahmomovi Dehi. 

Ill 1U7.3 Anandainiihan Bose jriiu based 
I'airx Hall, a hori-e in Dijin Diiin with ex.lensi\e 
;jioiinds where the Biilish had at one lime 
imprisoned the Xawahs of Sind. This house and 
later, anolhei. purdia-ed in 1091 h\ Ananda- 
niohan at i.’9 Dhaimalala Street, gave shelter 
to the inernhers ot the Bose family when any onc 
ol them was in need of -ueh stiellei. ’I'liis 
haiiperied the la'-l litne in 1902 when aflt'i the 
flealh of ni\ lalhei niv motliei with her three 
sons. Jagadis (ihandra's unmarried sisters, and 
after their teluni fiom England in 1902. 
Jagadis Chandia and Aliala Bose, lived for 
some' lime. 

In 190d Atuindainolian, due to iiieteasing 
financial diflictillies. caused partly h) the 
losses incuircd hv the National Tea Companj. 
decided to remove his family to Dum Diim and 
let out his Dhatinalala house wliieh was later 
sold. Due to progressive deterioiation in health 
Anandanrolian, with his faiiiil). had from time to 
lime come and lire with jagadis (ihandta at his 
Upper Circular Road hoitse. In UXX) Anaiida- 
inohan died in this housi^. where later, during 
1907-10. three of his dauglilers died. His wife 
Swarnaprohlia Bose, after a lingering illness, 
also jiasaed away in this house. During the last 
quarter of tin* century Swarnaprohlia ivas more 
or less ailing and not capable of looking after 
her family. The partial responsibility for look¬ 
ing after them fell off and on, on Ahala Bose 
from 1897 and more or less continuously since 
3 


. UlPg AKD tlMES : 

1903. From the Upper Circular Road house 
some of the sons and daughters of Anandamohan 
got married and started their own households. 
Anandaniohan's children looked upon Ahala 
Bose as their sr'tond rnothr'r. To her sympathe¬ 
tic and underslandiiig heart tliey could confide 
their ilifliculies and troubles. 

1 believe this long eonlaet with the ailing 
family deepened Ahala Bose's maternal instincts 
and her understanding of human sorrow. During 
the next forl\ years she. look under her care 
mole than one distressed family, tended them 
hack to health, provided them with educational 
o])porlunitie.s and set them up on their feel. Not 
only lo families, hut to iniUviiludls aKo she gave 
her personal alleiilion and care. As her fame 
spiciid, inimhcrs of people, mairilv distressed 
women, sought her help .ind advice. She always 
.i!u\e llicin a jiaticiil heaiiiig and assisted them 
as null h as it was within her power lo do. It was 
iisloiii.-liing l(. nolice the huge i-ircle of men and 
women lo wlioin she could turn for help for her 
piofegcc. 

l*rof. Patiick (jcddes. a fiiend of Nivedita. 
came with his wifi? in 19l.'i lo hold tow'ii plann¬ 
ing cxliihiliuns in India. Mis. Ueddes with an 
Aineiican lads Miss Mi lend sjienl the autumn 
hollilais in 191,7 with the Boses jn Darjeeling. 
Duiing the summer ol J9I<) the Geddes were in 
Eurknow. Alter holding a town planning exhi- 
hilion there they relumed to Calcutta with 
the inlenlioii ol proceeiling Id Darjeeling where 
I'lof. (jcdfles had plans loi holding a seiics of 
I'xlensioii lectures. 

In Em know Mis. Geddes h.id eoniraeled. 
as it was then called, eiilerie level. She stayed 
in the Calcutta hoii'c ol l)i. Nilialan Sijcar for 
irealmeni and Prof. Geddes wenl with the Boses 
III Daijeeling to fulfil his sununer school [iro- 
graiijine. He had in the meanliine heard the new's 
of the death ol his eldest son Alaslair in the War 
fioni: tills tiew.s he had lo withhold from his 
wife. From Darjeeling he again came hack lo 
Calcutta on hearing of Ihe critical .stale of Mrs. 
Geddes's illness. When he arrived .she had al¬ 
ready passed away. After the funeral he returned 
to Darjeeling lo stay wilh the Boses for a lime. 

At ihis time he passed through a period of great 
mental slress. Rahiridranath Tagore was 
slaying in an adjoining portion of the 
house occupied hy Jagadis Chandra. For ihc 
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ii’fi (if liis peiitxl of dUiy in Intlia till 1921 Prof. 
0(l{l('h ttlnni ho had no other ab^i{^nmelll, stayed 
with the Doses. Before leavinji India he eoin- 
fjleted a biography of Jagadis Chandra whkh i^ 
still the standaid one. in one of llie chiiiilers 
1‘rof. Gnddcs paid a fine tribute to Abala 
Dose which is reproduced here. S|»eaking ol the 
influences under which Jagadis Cihandra came 
from his youthful days, (leddes wiiles ; 

“Most impoitant however, of all tlu'se 
influences fiorn youth onwards has of 
course been that of his life companion 
of nowi some ihiity-ihrec years. She had 
an eduiution in Science, having been a 
medical student loi four years. Fortu¬ 
nately too for her, in view of long conti- 
tinued scanty means and strenuous sav¬ 
ing.- to pay off familv debts, she had 
been trained to skilled and thrifty house¬ 
keeping ^ el heiti has been no simple 

housewife's life, but one full ol active 
tulture-inlerc'sis also, not only aprecialing 
her btisband's many scientifie problems 
and tasks, and hospitality to his students 
and friends, hut .sharing all his cares and 
(fifficulties. and so lightening them not a 
little. For his impassioned temperament - 
in younger days douhllcss fiery, and still 
e.\e,itahle enough ■ her strong .serenity 
and persislentlv chc'eiful courage liave been 
an invalual)le and ever an active support, 
like ibe ny-w'h(;cl steadily maintaining 
and regulating (he llirobbing energies of 
the steam engine. I'ilgrirnages in India 
and visits to Friro[)<} and America have 
been made always logelher. and their one 
great eornmon sorrow -tlie lor.s of their 
only hahe in early infaiuy —has made 
them more rompletely at one. .Mike for 
physii’al health, on the whole well main¬ 
tained yet once and again nursed hack 
from dairger arrd for steadiness of inlellec- 
lual output, for ronsolation in tiroes of 
trial, difircully and depre-.siori. as well a.s 
iheetful aeceptance and constant lighten¬ 
ing of long years of poverty and self- 
denial—vviiieh cannot hut press more 
(•losely upon a wife than on a husirand—- 
Bose has indeed l»e(!ri rarely fortunate in 
such a helpmeet ; and no friend or bio¬ 
grapher could fail to recognise the great¬ 


ness of her share in Ills life’s productivity 
and success’^ 

Ihuhnio liaVika Sikshalaya 

In the concluding sentence of the article from 
wliicli f have quoted earlier Abala Bose wrote : 
“Whatever I have been able to accom¬ 
plish for my country has been based up¬ 
on the experience I had gathered during 
my foreign tours”. 

In 1910, Abala Do=e succeeded her sister 
Saiala Kay as .Secretary. Dtahrno Balika Siksha- 
laya. Sarala Kay had been to Faigland with her 
liuslrand caily in the l!>90s: from 1910 she was 
for several rear- in l.rigland where her husband 
Dr. 1’. K. Kay was for some lime Educational 
Adviser to the Indian sliidcnis. After her reluin 
she founded the (/okhale Memorial Siliooi which 
has now in addition a eollegt' wing, ft would be 
an intere-ting ‘•liidy to comjiare how the tw’o 
sister's rrtiiizi'd Ihr'ir lorcign experiences in jjlantt- 
ing the education of girls of this omntry. 

Whal we learn from our expitrience dcjrend 
largelv on the altilmh- with wfiicli we seek 
to study—it depends holii on whal v^e focus 
our attention on and whal we a.ssinrilale. Sarala 
Kay married l)i. 1'. k. Kay in lllTfi when she 
was ahoul 17. At this period her education was 
mainly guided by her husband wTio had relirrrted 
with a very lirmly west otienh'd altitude tow.irds 
life. 

Abala Da- with her friends Kamini Son. 
Kinmrdini Khaslgii', as fellow lioarder.- in the 
Bethune School, came at this period very much 
under the itilltrcnce of the hndding nationali.sm 
developing in the counlry. Her huslmnd had a 
wise fatht'r who sent Jagadis Chandra to a vill¬ 
age pathsala hefore being introduced to English 
education. Jagadis Chandra through attending 
raelas. fairs, and reading of the epic stories had 
lii'pn nursed in (he tradition and culture of the 
country. I'heir friendship with Vivekananda, 
IN'ivedita. with Kahindranalh and his group, had 
created in them a desire to orient their living in 
tun(! with the dawning cultural pattern of the 
country. 

Abala Bose as well as Jagadis Chandra were 
both religious by temperament and till the very 
last they commenced the day with a devotional 
hour. The orientation from which Abala Bose 
tested and assimilated her western experiences 
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thus contained both a religious as well as a 
nationalist element. 

During her tenure of office as Secretary, 
Brahmo Balika Shikshalaya, extending over a 
quarter of a century, Abala Bose made the insti¬ 
tution probably the leading girl’s school of the 
province. After 1919 part of her attention was 
concentrated on the founding of the INari Siksha 
Samiti which I shall describe latci. 

When the premises 294, Upper Circular 
[load was ))uiThased by the Rralirno Balika 
Sikshalaya (BBS) authorities, there was a two- 
storeyed Imildiiig at the eastern end of a large 
plot of land, riie first building to be erected by 
the srbool aulhoiilies was the Mary Carpenter 
Hall with a doitnitory above it, with giants re¬ 
ceived, 1 believe, fioni the National Indian .Asso¬ 
ciation. Condon, in memory of Mary Carpenter. 
When Abala Bose took ebaige. some additional 
plots of land were acquired on tbi! norlbern side, 
of lire original area from lire Federation Hall 
authorities. Ne\l a Iwo-storcved buibling on 
ilic we-lein -ide was eieeled with donations from 
the sons and daiigli'eis of Durgainoliati Das. 

I he building wa^ nameil Durgamolian Bhawan. 
Soon after, the old red buibling to the east was 
demolished ,md teplaeeil bv a new' stiiielure namr'd 
■\ nandarnobaii Bliaw an. 

I’tonr the lime of taking over charge as Sec- 
letarv. Abala Bose, whenever she was in Cab'utta, 
n-ed daily to s[)end some hours in lire school, 
liolrling (li'-ciissious with the l(‘aeliers ahoiit 
methods of imjnoving the teaching; .she also 
made it a point to know the girls. The late 
Ba.santi Chakraborli had related that at one time 
Nivedila, at the request of Ahala Bose, gave in¬ 
structions to a grou]i of Icarhers on 
Frochel’s method of kindcrgarleTi tearhing. 
fhirtng her subscepreni visits to Europe Abala 
Bo.se was impressed w'itb the progress being made 
in the Monicssori metlind of child educaliori. She 
rieeided to open classes for Montessorr leaching 
in the BBS. 

For the Monicssori seeliori of the BBS, 
Alrala Bose first appornicrl Sm. Melnw Vakil who 
had received her training abroad as Montes- 
sort teacher. Suhscqueitlly Sm. Nalini Raha was 
sent to Rome to he trained in Mtne. Monlessorr’s 
iirstitutions. The BBS’s Montessorr department 
WMS probably the first of its kind in this province. 

Even before the opening of the Montessori 


department, Abala Bose had, under a scheme for 
training Indian women teachers, sent there Sm. 
Rajkurnari Das and Sm. Swarnalata Das, teach¬ 
ers of the .school. Both of them on their return 
served for sometime as Head Mistress in the 
school. 

Cady Bose’s real discovery was Miss Flo¬ 
rence Saker who had taken the M.A. degree of 
the Condon University. As a Christian Miss 
Saker had ingrained habits of discipline 

so dear to that conrmunily. She possessed in 
addition an even lemperaraent and could mix 
easily with the staff and th<* students. She could, 
w'heri necessary, ailmonish, hut she also saw to it 
that it did not leave a hurt feeling behind. Under 
.Ahala Bose s guidance Mi.ss Saker within a short 
Ittiie was able to introduce remarkable changes in 
lire school almn.spherc in its teaching, and (l,is- 
eipliri«‘. A teacher of physical training was 
appointed. For the senior girls, for training in 
lalhi playing, Pulin Das was appointed, Among.st 
the m.iny e.vlra curricular activities introduced 
at this period were included annual excursions 
of senior girls to rliffcrent regions of India. This 
foimed pari of /Mraia Bose’s ^irogramme to incul¬ 
cate in the students the eoriseiousness of their 
Fiiriian identity . In her talks with the girls Abala 
Bose usefi to pir'^erit before them the ideal of a 
disciplined personality w’ho roiild willi her train¬ 
ing become a "ood mother', a good citizen, taking 
ber share in all kinds of welfare work of the 
eotnmimily. Above all, amongst the changes in 
tile inanagemriil, the important thing she in¬ 
troduced was the dlimcsphere and the ideals she 
|tlnced before the seliool teachers and the taught. 
Alanv of the girls who passed nut of the school 
at this period have, wherever they were placed, 
taken their share in relieving human distress and 
been engaged in social service. In 1936 when 
Ahala Bose saw that the school was progressing 
well and did not need her continuous attention, 
she resigned her po.sf as Secn'fary to the BBS 
to devote her whole attention to developing the 
institutions of the Nari Siksha Samiti. She 
always maintained to the end her interest in the 
School. 

IO}Ci-lO.'}7, 'he Last Phase oj Their Married Life 

Within five years of Ahala Bose taking 
charge of the BBS in 1915, .lagadis Chandra 
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irlin'd fruin the Eduealion Service, He had 
just rctuitird huiiir via Japan aflei' a strenuous 
lecture tour in the USA will a severe nervous 
hreakdown - tine of llie s^niploins was a persistent 
jiistimniii. Afier s,-\ci-;(l liials lie lonnd that 
the air of Daijeelinji suilei! him liest; he took 
on lease fioin Di . iN. if. .Sircar, (rien I'.den 
No. I wlicie he 4a\ed till 1022. Duiiiij- this 
lime he was lookiiij.- out f<ir a siiilalde site where 
he could liuihl his pioposed Himalayan leseaich 
lahoialoiv. I his aica willi its foic-ts ami ;'lades 
fiiokt'it w'iili walci falls i' one <d llie most 
dcsiiahlc lesidciiiial localitit's of Darjeeling. 
Jajiiadis Cli.imlia decided to [luiehase llie three 

cotlaiu’-s named Ahhei ihinie 1 ami 2 and 

Sanetnm, .i liin'ar an ay of ^llass tronted one room 
deep cottages pen lit-d on the etltrc of a hill- 
ihe (ollajuc* were also known anion" lh(‘ hill 
people as y/pne Kii-'ir. They have heen renamed 
Mayapnii. He ihoitmahlv reconditioned lhe.se 
collates ; he hiiill as extension, a concrete house, 
at a level lower than the eollaees whicli included 
a small lahoialon .in<l aeeomodalioii lor the 
reseaieli slalT. In adililion there was a "lass 
house. Jagadis (Ihandra also ae(|uired a piece 
of finest lanil helow Mavapnti with the Mackin 
tosh Ifoad on its uppci side and on the lower “idi' 
the Aneklaml Uo.ul, two waterfalls enclosin" if 
on die two latetal sitlc'. In ilcvelopin" these 
fore's! land' he found some outlet loi his ahoiind- 
inii enci"\. He planted new tiecs. opened out 
some sites for the fnliiie exlension of the lahora- 
lory and for (leld woik. He use<l to he seen 
"oiri" up and ilown the hill sides with an 
Alpenstock in his hand : his ^rey suit and mop 
of j-'rey hair contrast in" wrt'll with his lironzed 
face. 

In this locality Jaaadis (Ihainlra and Ahala 
Bose spent, when not away on Eurojiean tours, 
six months of the \ear from May to Oeloher. 
After the Rose Institute was founded in 1917 
J.i"dis Chamlra appointed Prof. N. C. Naji, 
till ihni fh'ofessor of Chonii.stry. Banaras Hindu 
I niversil). as the Assistant Director and placed 
him in tharye td the administration of the 
.Rose Institute. 

Duriii" the period 191()-2.3 this part of 
Darjeeliii}' .sei\cd as a .summer resort for a 
hope numher of the infelleetual elite.s of Benpal 
inehidin^u Nilratan Sircar. Jagadi.s Chandra 
Bose. Rahindruiialh Tagore, his son Rathindra- 


nath Tagore and his cousins Gaganendranatli 
Tagore and Ahanindranath Tagore; Dr. B. N. 
Seal and Prof. M, Ghosh, who resided in other 
parts of Darjeeling often visited this area. 
I’rof. P. Geddes and Dr. Cousins, one a scientist 
and the other a student of literature, utilized 
their vacations in Darjeeling to hold summer 
<■( hooD and give lectures. 

On my icturn from Euroiie in 1919 1 saw 
some of the acliviiie.s of llii< interesting gioup 
in Datjirling. Two irnpic.ssioiis arc still vivid 
in my mcniory : tlii" til'll was a leeture on ex¬ 
cavation at Moherijodaro given soon after the 
diseoveiy of the sites liy my eellege friend 
Baklialdas Barietjee. A .'^cleet gatlieiing ineludirig 
the late C. |{. Das assemhled in Jagadis Chandra’s 
stm |iarlonr to hear this leeture. Jagadis 
Chandra's desire to visit these ‘-Ites nl preliistoric 
Intiian tivilizalion could onlv lie satisfied foui 
years later when hr; piesided ovi'f the Lahore 
session of the Indian Seienee Congies.s in 1927. 
An exeni'ion to ffara|>pa was airanged hy Rai 
Rnhadiir Dav aram .Salmi, the then Deputy 
Diieetor Cem'ral of Areheology. vXrnoiigsl the 
party whieh aeeompaineil J. C. Bose and Ahala 
Bose were Prof, and Mrs. A. H. Compton, 
,S. i\. Rose. A'leglmad .Saha and mv.self. 

Some veais later Pud. Nicholas Uoerieh 
the famous ailisi and traveller from the Rallii; 
piovinee of Russia resideil with his familv in- 
(lufling his wife and two sons for a few months 
in llw cottage Hermitage near Leliong. Plic 
jiailv hail just comirleted a trek ihiough Mongolia 
and the Tihelaii plateau to India. I met them 
one day when they called on Jagadis Chandra ; 
the menfolk wearing top hoots and riding horses 
looked impressive. I was very pleased to accept 
an invitation to visit them. During this 
visit Prof. Roerich showed me a number of 
small paintings lie had completed recently— 
usually depicting scenes of Mongolian camps at 
night with always a rider on a white horse pass¬ 
ing by- -it was a representation of a mongolian 
legend of the second coming of Gautam Buddha. 
From Madam Roerich I heard a vivid account 
of their journey across the Tibetan plateau ; on 
.several nights she saw luminou.s Iralls travelling 
across the lent walks and rugs—she believed them 
111 he of esoteric origin ; probably they were of 
a rare type of electric discliarge phenomena which 
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can occftr at high altitude under dry atmospheric 
conditions. 

Life hecaine quieter for the Bosch when the 
flu\ of summer visitors I have mentioned 
gradually reasi-d. I'heir daily routine commenc¬ 
ed as usual with a devotional hour ; after Imeak- 
fast they spent some lime in tiie gaulcn or took 
short walks round the locality—often Jagadis 
Chandra was seen riding a pony while Ahala 
Bose walked. If there wcie friends slaying in 
(ilen Eden the walk ended with a short visit 
iJieie. After lelurning Jagarlis Chandra entered 
his study wheie his seeietary Miss Orii-holt was 
wailing for him to dispo'-e oil’ his eoiiespon- 
(h'nee or to type the monographs whi<h Jaga*lis 
Chandia was then writing. This went on till 
12 noon, the lime for lunch. 

Lady lh)se employed this period in disjios- 
iiig oil her latge eoirespondenee dealing 
inimipalh with the adniinistiation of the two 
institutions in lu r charge tin' BBS and the Mari 
>ik'ha S.tmiii. She was a rapid writer, quirkly 
taking ticci'-ioiis on ptoMeins sent upto hf'r fioin 
(iaicniia. It would he woilhwhili' pnhlishiiig a 
scleclion of her Icllci^ which reveal her insight 
into the prohlenis ‘•cnl uplo her ami into the 
charaeler of the peo|)l(' in eliaige of adniinislra- 
lion. 

In the mid'l of her various preoccupations 
•-ho ahvav- found lime to go to the hazar to 
puvelia'-e her supplv of fresh friills. vegelahles 
and »»llier criihles. The hazaar was ahoul 2 miles 
from Mayapuii and ahoul lOttO ft. below. I ill 
she was seventy Lady Brrse usually covered both 
the ways on fool. Only later, for her return 
journey she would lake a rickshaw. Though 
few of the bazaar |)eople knew Jagadis (ihandra. 
the shopkeejrers, the porters ami tin- riekshawallas 
knew I,ady Bose as a diseriminaling buyer and a 
generous jralron. Oecasionally she had relations 
and friends to lunch ; the afternoon lea was 
generally for inviting olFicials. mostly British 
with whom they kepi up friendly contacts so 
necessary for securing grants to the institutions in 
which the Bose couple were interested 

In the evenings, on occasions, senior people 
like Pravash Chatnlra Mitra, Bhupendratiatli 
Bose, Jadunafh Sarkar were invited with whom 
lagadis Chandra could discuss the problems of 
education, research and administration of the 
country. 


Sometimes in the morning the grandchildren 
of Dr. Sircar and of other relatives came to call 
on Bose Dadu and Bose Didi. They were first 
ushered in to Jagadis Chandra’s study—one of 
the questions usually jiut to them was how much 
they loved Bose Dadii. They demonstrated this 
by sirelching their arms wide almost touching 
at the hack. After they had imprinted their 
token of affection <in Bose Dadu, they were sent 
out to see Bose Didi who w'as wailing for them 
with a hag of sweets -she had a realisfie view of 
what iiidueed the young barbarians to visit Maya- 
puri. 

Sinee. his retirement Jagadis Chandra visit¬ 
ed Euro))e eight limes ; on the last five oeeasions, 
iy2()-.H0, he attended sittings of the Committee 
for Inlelleelual Coojieration of the l.eague of 
Nations at Gejieva. Through such meetings 
his eonlaels with the intellectuals of Europe 
widened : he met Einstein. Gilbert Murray, Mrae 
Curie and nihers. He look the opportunity of 
visiting Bomain Bolland who presented him with 
lliree volmiies of his novel Joan Christojdie. He 
visited many continental universities where ho 
delivered adjiresses. He made friends with Prof. 
Soinmerfeld of Vluiiieh. with Vrof. Moliseh the 
fomous Plant Physiologist, and ev-Reelor of the 
Vienna I iiiversily. I’rof. Moliseh stayed for 
i>ne year as visiting seiejilisl at the Bose Institute 
(]02<)-20). Alter his return Moliseh published a 
hook of iinpres'^ioiis of his Iivdian visit ; 
it eonlained an iinpoilant chapter on the Bose 
Instilnie apid the invcsligati<tns which were being 
carried out there. Many of the y<;unger group 
of German plant plwsiologisls inrhidmg Prof, 
Bihel. Moliseh’s '-u<'ees«or at Vienna, made, a 
ihoiough study of his hook before coming to India 
to visit the Bose Inslilule, 

The first three Kuro|)e,m visits (1919-23) 
eoiricides with the gradual acceptance by the 
British plant physiologists of Jagadis Chandra’s 
new biophysical concept of the common nature 
of responses to slirnulalion in animal and plant 
tissues ; he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Eondon in 1920. Jagadis Chandra 
during his stay in Eondon often gave jrrivate 
demonstrations of his latest experimental results; 
many leading scientists and intellectuals were 
invited. This was done partly to convince the 
.scientists of the value of ihc investigations 
carried out in the Bose Institute, and to 
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asaoriate them with representations made to 
the India office to increase the Government of 
India grant to the Bose Institute. 

Some of his oponents at this time wrote 
to the Times that they were not satisfied with 
the claims of Jagadis Chandra, based as they 
were on expeiimenis eariicd out in his private 
laboratories. Jagadis Chandra rejdied to this 
challenge by inviting a group of scientists to be 
present at a rlcmonslralion of his experiments 
(23rd April, 1920) in the University College of 
London. 'Ihese scientists in a letter to the Times 
testified to the validity of the experimental 
technique used Iry .lagadis Chandra and of the 
conclusions on plant rps[)onsc <lerived from them. 
During this period of stress and trouble, Abala 
Bose’s tact and serenity was of great help in eas¬ 
ing her husband’s contacts with the group of 
British s<‘ienli.st8. 

Amongst the many friends among scientists 
ind intellectuals during their several visits to 
(ireat Britain, one of lln; earliest was I’rince 
Kropotkin the famous Russian anarchist who, 
^arly in 1902, was convinced of the truth of 
Jagadis Chandra’s generalisation on the simi¬ 
larity of responses in the living and the non-liv¬ 
ing. Prince Kropotkin prc-senled Jagadis 
Chandra with his two volumes of Memoirs of a 
Revolutionist. One of the later group to witness 
Jagadis Chandra’s plant physiological demonstra¬ 
tion was George Bernard .Shaw, who after wit¬ 
nessing one such rlernonstraion in 1927 present¬ 
ed Jagadis Chandra with a set of his collected 
plays ; Two of the volumes 'Hack to MelhuseltT 
and 'St. Joan' contained the inscription ‘from 
the least to the grcate.-l of living biologists’, 
which was. for .Shaw an unusual expression of 
self depreciation. More characteristic of Shaw 
was the story circulated in 1919 of a meeting 
arranged in London for British philosophers to 
meet Henri Bergson ; it is related that Shaw look a 
large part of the lime at this meeting in explain¬ 
ing what Bergson’s philosophy meant. 

The winter months always found the Boses 
back in Calcutta—it was a busy time for them ; 
many meetings had to be arranged, important 
people were to be received and shown round the 
Bose Institute. The most important meeting of 
the season was the anniversary of the Bose Insti¬ 


tute on November 30—it was a double event, as 
it coincided with Jagadis Chandra’s own birth¬ 
day. During hi.s later years Jagadis Chandra 
used to w'ork himself to a slate of extreme nerv* 
ous tension in arranging to the last detail the 
experimental demonstrati<ins which would accom- 
])any his anniversary lecture. Abala Bose had 
her own responsibilities too—not only to look 
alter her highly-strung husband, but also to make 
arrangements for two dinners which would 
follow Ihe anniversary lecture—one was for the 
research and workshop staff of the Bose Insti¬ 
tute, where she personally served ; followed a 
little later by the dinner to which both Jagadis 
Chandra and Abala Bose’s relations were invited 
as well as friends like Dr. Nilratan Sircar, 
Bamananda Chatlerjee, with their families. Dr. 
P. C. Bay did not attend these evening func¬ 
tions. He usually came the following morning to 
colle<’l his .share of the previous evening’s enter¬ 
tainment for bis proteges. At ofic time Jagadis 
Chandra started a discussion circle in Calcutta 
whose niceling>- were occasionally attended by 
Dr. Radliakrislinan. Prof. M. Gliosb. Prof. 
Benoy Sarkar. a Bengali Philosopher from Ox¬ 
ford an<l Olliers but it did not coalesce into any¬ 
thing irennanent. 

As lime pas.sed on—Jagadis Chandra began 
to loose his hold on life. Hi.s phy.sicians advised 
him to give up his summer visits to Darjeeling- — 
as (he elevation of the place was not good for 
him. During these years instead, the couple, went 
on short visits to (iiridih during winter and for 
long weekends to Falla on the river Hooghli near 
Diamond Ilarhoiir. l.ady Bose made many attempts 
to keep Jagadis Chamlra interested in meeting 
different tyf>es of peofrie who were invited to 
meet him. She feared that the cessation of 
visits to Europe since J930 had cut off Jagadis 
Chandra from Ihe stream of intellectual move¬ 
ments in Europe ; she was often arranging plans 
for Jagadis Chandra to undertake short visits 
to Europe during the summer. 

The golden jubilee of their wedding on 
February 27. 1937 was celebrated by a gathering 
of old friends and relations who brought them 
presents and recalled past memories. Nine 
months later while preparing for the return 
journey to Calcutta in time for the Bose 
Institute’s anniversary, Jagadis Chandra quietly 
passed away in Giridih on November 23, 1937^ 



Nari Siksha SatnUi 

In 1919 Abala Bobc founded ihe IN’ari 
Siksha Samiti wilh the comprehensive aim of 
imparting education in the mother-longue to 
girls and adult women, so as to enable them to 
be good rftothers, good housewives, as well as 
useful members of society, and. when necessary, 
lo earn their living in honourable ways. Jl is in¬ 
teresting to study how the objectives of the 
Samiti were gradually realized—it took two de¬ 
cades before she could give her project a round¬ 
ed form. 

According to the present vogue in planning, 
she .should have given first a blue print of her 
perspective planning indicating the dates by 
which the different stages of this plan would he 
implemented. Being a pioneer and having no- 
jireeedent lo guide her, Abala Bose had to work 
otherwise namely, when each stage of the plan 
was aftjnoaching coinjdeticjn. she would intui¬ 
tively visualise the, next stage of thc^ develop¬ 
ment plan ; after two decades she had out- 
lined and j)Ul into operation a more or less rora- 
plete programme c^f education and training for 
girls and adult women. sf)erially for the socially 
and ec'onomically handicapped. Sm. Asoka 
fliipta in a recent address delivc'red on the occa¬ 
sion of Abala Bose's Birth (Icnlenary Celebra¬ 
tion. had pointed out llial the present social wel- 
fare schemes for women and girls which are 
Jinanced by the Stale, and worked through women 
welfare organisations, generally follow the plan 
which Abala Bose bad developed intuitively. 

The institutions started under the auspices 
of the Nari Siksha Samiti broadly came under 
two groups : 

1. Imparting in the vernacular, education 
lo girls and adult women, to enable them 
to be good mothers, good housewives, to 
be useful members of society. A free 
primary education programme was start¬ 
ed in 1919 in Calcutta and its suburbs ; 
it was soon extended in 1921 to the 
districts in East and West Bengal; 
it was from the first a successful venture. 
To meet the growing dearth of teachers 
for these schools a scheme for teachers’ 
training was started in 192.‘5 at the 
Vidyasagar Bani Bbawan. This will be 
described in the next section. 


This portion of the Samiti’s work had la be 
closed by the lime of the Partition of Bengal; 
when in West Bengal the District Boards took 
the responsibility of starting free primary schools 
in selected areas ; for the education of adult 
women the Sister Nivedita Adujt Education scheme 
was started in 1938 by Abala Bose with a donation 
of Bs. one lakh left by her husband Jagadis 
Chandra Bose. 

2. The second and what has become the 
most important part of the Nari Siksha 
Samiti programme, was lo enable girls 
and women trained in the Samiti’s 

institution to earn their living in honour¬ 
able ways as respected members of 

society. To this group belong: 

(1) Vidyasaga-r Bani Bbawan (192.5) 

(2) Silpa Bbawan (1927) 

(3) Junior and Senior Training depart¬ 
ment (1935) 

(4) Cooperative Industrial Home (1938) 

(5) jhargram Headquarters of the Bani 
Bbawan (1940) 

With the rapid increase in the number of 
primary sclu'ols in the mufassil areas during the 
period following 1921, great difficulty was felt 
in obtaining teachers who would be prepared to 
live and work in rural areas. From her many 
contacts with women workers like Kri.shtia Bhabini 
Das and Hariraati Debi, Abala Bose had realized 
the deplorable oeononiic conditions in which a 
large section of the widows in Bengal lived ; this 
was aggravated with the gradual breakdown of 
the joint family system as a result of the first 
World War. She realized that from this class of 
economically distressed young widows, teachers 
for the jirimary schools could be recruited. For 
the training of such willows the Vidyasagar Bani 
Bbawan was started, whose inmates would receive 
free board and tuition and sufficient education 
lo fit them lo be primary school teachers. The 
condition of living in the Bani Bhawan was so 
arranged that even Ihe most orthodox families 
would have no hesitation to send their wards 
lo it. 

Fifty years earlier Abala Bose’s father , 
Durgamohan Das had felt keenly the sad con¬ 
dition of many child widows of his locality; it 
was his plan in which his wife Brahmamoyi Debi 
shared, lo receive child widows who came to their 
home for shelter, surrounding them with 
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maternal tare, providing them with some educa¬ 
tion and then, wherever possible, marry them 
to suitable men. Now Abala Bose found that 
with the state of Hindu Society with which she 
had to deal, legal sanction of widow remarriage 
was not an adequate remedy for the solution of 
the many economic dirticullics in which a large 
l)ody of young w'idows had to live. Hence her 
plan for starting the Bani Bhawan. 

Conditions in the Hindu .Society have under¬ 
gone a rapid change during the last thirty years 
(192.5-55). Girls are no longer married young, 
so there are few child widows. In many middle- 
class families the parents themselves provide 
opportunities to their widowed wards for 
training to fit them to earn their own living. 
The problem now is to educate and rehabilitate 
displaced and economically distressed girls and 
adult women, independently of their marital 
status. This is the principle on which inmates 
of the Bani Bhawan are at present recruited. 

With the closing of the primary schools the 
inmates of the Bani Bhawan had to be given 
junior teachers’ training. This required a higher 
preliminary educational training and the start¬ 
ing of a Training Department (1935) ; junior 
practical training classes were held in a primary 
school started in 1950. 

The whole of the Bani Bhawan organisation 
was placed on a rational basis in 1940 when, 
through the generosity of the Rajah of Jhargram, 
the Bani Bhawan’s main centre of work was 
transferred to Jhargram and housed in premises 
built on a plot of 23 bighas ; here the trainees 
live under rural conditions ; they do their own 
house work, work in the garden, tend mulberry 
trees and rear silk coccoons. After their pre¬ 
liminary education the trainees come to the 
Calcutta Centre for training as junior teachers. 

Abala Bose early realized that a part of the 
training of prospective teachers should be in 
crafts ; such crafts and handicraft training 
would for many he a better way of earning their 
living; for this purpose she started the Silpa 


Bhawan (1937). She explored the possibility of 
starting Cooperative Industrial Centres in which 
the women workers trained in the industrial Arts 
and Crafts could form cooperative organisations 
for marketing their products. Such an organisa¬ 
tion was started in 1938 in a house in Dum Hum; 
during the Second W^ar it was transferred to the 
Krishnagar area and finally it has been located 
at Kamarhati where under support from the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation it is pro¬ 
viding opportunities for training and earn¬ 
ing their living to a large number ,of displaced 
girls and women from East Bengal. 

Describing Abala Betsc's method of work 
for the Nari Siksha Samiti, Sm. Tarulata Das 
Cupta, who succeeded her as Secretary has 
said : 

“She (Lady Bose) performed all she did 
silentl), selflessly, without show and with¬ 
out diflidenef. There a saying that if 
you move one step towards Bhagwan, He 
will come forward ten steps. So it has 
actually liaj)penecl. Leaders of the 
community, wealthy people, all helped to 
make her scheme a .su(ces.s. The Nari 
Siksha .Samiti wa.s thus launched for 
women’s welfare.” 

On the eve of his passing away in Ciridih 
on November 23. 1937, Jagadis Chandra had 
discussed with Abala Bose and with bis cousin 
Abaninath Miller his ideas about distribut¬ 
ing his cash assets amounting to Rs. 4.50 lakhs 
in trusts and charities. Within one month of his 
passing away. Jagadis Chandra's last wishes were 
.scrupulously carried out. Amongst his legacy 
was Rs. one lakh for establishing the Sister 
Nivedila Adult Education Fund. 

Her last charitable trust was made in 1914 ; 
Abala Bose purchased about 3 bighas of land at 
Ariadaha for erecting a Sadhanashram who.se 
management was entrusted to the Sadharan 
.Brahmo Samaj. .She had been elected President 
for two years of the Samaj. 

She passed away on April 25, 1951. 



A NEW DEAL FOR TRIBAL INDIA 

P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY 


Several States and Union Territories 
including the State of Rihar have a very 
sizeable population of the under-privileged 
classes who have been given a particular 
status under the description of the Schedul¬ 
ed Tribes, Scheduled Castes and Backward 
Classes. There has been a very great 
horizontal mobility in the caste-tribe 
structure of the country and Bihar is no 
exception to it. It will be of interest to 
look into .some of the background features 
which are still continuing in some way or 
other and are affecting the present and the 
future of the Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled 
Castes and Backward Classes. 

In 1931 the Reforms Office had consult¬ 
ed the four Governments of Madras, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam regarding the 
treatment to be accorded to the Backward 
Tribes in the now Constitution. Bihar and 
Orissa had particularly suggested that this 
should be considered by a Special Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference 
andi should not be left to be decided by 
implementation. It was felt that protec¬ 
tion should be given to the aboriginal races 
for the maintenance of their cuHiire. tho'r 
peculiar systems of land tenures, customs 
and the existing system of administration. 
It was urged that such protection can only 
be worked out by giving the Governor the 
statutory position of a sort of a protector 
with powers to vet the alterations of the 
Acts and Regulations and impositions of 
new laws and that he should be assisted by 
an Advisory Council of representatives of 
these races by means of an indirect election 
by village communities if this was 
practicable. Apparently this suggestion 
did not carry its full weight. When Sir 
Stafford Cripps came there was a spate of 


representations from various parties, caste- 
groups and associations from all over India. 
One common feature was an unabashed 
fear that the so-called lower castes and the 
tribals will be swept away unless their 
interes't? are specially protected. One of 
the memoranda on behalf of the Inter¬ 
mediate and Suppressed Caste (Hindu) 
Association, Calcutta with its President, 
Maharaja, S. C. Nandi of Kasimbazar, 
urged for the abolition of the caste system 
by declaratipji in the Fundamental Rights 
in the Statute Book. It also mentioned 
that if the caste system was allowed to re¬ 
main, there should bo joint electorate 
with resei^'tttion of seals for Hindu castes 
separately on o percentage of population 
basis in all the Legislatures. It also urged 
that there should be special facilities for 
all Backward Classes and communities in 
the matter of education, appointments and 
training in all branches and tjie distribution 
of services and status in public bodies by 
preferences. 

A few cross-currents had already 
started flowing and gathering strength like 
a snowball even at that time. For example 
there was a representation from the 
Khatiks of Central Provinces and Berar 
that they should be excluded from the 
Scheduled Castes. There was a representa¬ 
tion from the Kahar Federation Office, 
Nanodar (Jullundar district) that the 
Kahars in the Punjab had been included 
among the Scheduled Castes in 1921 but 
their name had been omitted under the 
Government of India (Scheduled Castcj 
Order, 1936. The prayer was that ‘the 
Kahars all over India should be included 
among the Scheduled Castes. The Nama 
Sudras of Dacca and Narayanganj protested 
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against their inclusion in the list of Schedul¬ 
ed Castes. This urge was not surprising as the 
Schwiuled Castes had been recognised as 
a sepanati' entity n.s early as 1917 in the 
Mon'^ague-Chelmsford report and the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee had also 
lyjcognised them as a distinct political 
group. This position was furthcn sirengthen- 
eti by the declaration of the Viceroy in 
August. 194U. Lord Wavell in his letter to 
Gandhiji dated the J5th August, 1944, had 
even mentioned that the Scheduled Castes 
are one of the important and separate 
elements in t|he national life of India and 
their consent was a ricccs.sary condition 
precedent to the transfer of power. 

The expia'ssion “Scheduled Tribes’’ 
succeeded the expression “Backward 
Tribes.” According to the XTlIth Schedule 'o 
the Government of India. (Provincial 
Assemblies). Order, 19J6, dated 
the Provinces of Madi''as and Orissa had list..; 
of ‘‘Backward Tribe.s.” Formerly predomi- 
nanl'.ly Scheduled Tiibes were found in those 
parts of the old Vizagapattarn district' 
transferred tlo Orissa in 19.%. The Orissa 
li.st included very few of them. The cla.ssi- 
fioation of Backward Tribes in the XllPh 
Schedule to the Government of India (Pro¬ 
vincial A.ssemblies). Order. 1936 was intend¬ 
ed c.xclusively for electoral purposes vid'" 
para 19 of the Vth Schedule to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 193,'i. In Census t.able 
XIV of 1941 the tribal population was given. 
For sometime in 1946 almost throughout 
India the expression Sachut Sudras was 
commonly used to denote the Backward 
Classes as separate from Achut. Sudras or 
the untouchables. There was, however, a 
lot of confusion and more than one way cl 
thinking into the problem. 

This fluid conception as to who were 
• the under-privilcgpd tribes, communities 
or castes continued when the Constitution 
was introduced. In the meanwhile owing 
to political and social influences, spread of 
education and oiher socio-economic 


forces, the process of tribes end communi¬ 
ties crystallizing into separate castes or 
getting into some other castes by a sort of 
process of osmosis was going on. When Dr. 
Ambedkar introduced section 303B of the 
Bill on the 17th September, 1949. he did not 
kiv down any definition as to who were the 
Scheduled Tribes or Castes. He merely 
mentioned that the Scheduled Tribes mean 
such tribes or tribal communities as are 
deemed under article 303B of tlie Con.stitu- 
tiou to be Scheduled Tribes for the purpos¬ 
es of the Constitution. This ailicle merely 
mentioned that the President may. after 
consulla'iion with Ihi' Governor I'r Piuler of 
a State by ' public notificalion specify the 
Irihe or tribal communities or parts or 
.groups within tribes or tribal communities 
whiclt shall for tin* pur])osos of this Con¬ 
stitution be dei'rned to be Scheduled Tribe: 
in relation to that Stale. 

The Resolution on Aims and Objects of 
the Constitution of India moved by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru in thi' Constituent .Asscniblv 
included a clause ihat the under-privileged 
da.sscs sli-all be given special facilities for 
their development and .suitable provisions 
be incorporated in the Constitution tor the 
purpose. Thereafter th(' Government of 
India had appointed Sub-Coinmitec's for 
the minorities and two particular Sub- 
Committees. one of which examined the 
conditions in excluded and partially exclud¬ 
ed areas o‘.h('r than Assam, while th-e 
second Sub-Committee examined the con¬ 
ditions in the tribal areas of Assam 
Peculiarly enough the evidence recorded 
by the Committee did not indicate definite¬ 
ly a.s to who should be deemed as Schedul¬ 
ed Cas'.es or Scheduled Tribes or Backward 
Classes. Dr. B. S. Guha and Verricr Elwln 
mentioned some of the traits that! should 
be there but somehow they also did not’ in 
their evidence, l)ry to definitely disclose 
what iJhcy thought of the problem. 

One looks in vain into the documents 
connected with the working of the Advisory 
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CommitJlee on Fundamental Rights, 
Minorities, etc., and the two Sub-Commititeei 
lo look into the conditions in the excluded 
and partially excluded parts of India to come 
1.0 any firm finding as to the basic principles 
for preparing such lists. 

The Draft Constitution of India drew 
liberally from the provisions contained in 
the Government of India Act, 1935. The 
description of the Scheduled Castes in the 
1935 Act appears to be based on who! was 
mentioned regarding the Depressed Classes 
in the Government of India Act, 1919. As 
a matter of fact, it was mentioned that the 
Schfxlulcd Ca.stcs will ‘■correspond to the 
cla.ssc.s of persons formerly known as the 
Depressed Classes" 'I'he Government of 
India Scheduled Caste Order. 1936 apparent¬ 
ly provided the ba.sis for drawing up th'.- 
list of Scheduled Castes. 

Regarding the Scheduled Tnbes, how¬ 
ever, there appears to have I)Cen more con- 
fu.sion and for .some leason or olhi'r the 
matter wos left cntirolv to iho States 
to draw up who should be described as a 
Scheduled Tribe, The starting point for the 
list of Srheduled Ti‘il)es was provided by the 
li.st of Backward Tribes as per Xlfltb Sche¬ 
dule .to ^Jhe Government of India (Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies), Order. 1936. It 
has to be recallc'd that in the 1931 census 
there was a .special enejuiry on the bas's 
of which communities properly classifiable 
as aboriginal and hilly tribes were distin¬ 
guished from castes and among these those 
which were properly classifiable as primi¬ 
tive were also listed. But the attempt to 
draw up an agreed list of the Scheduler! 
Tribes for the Constitution did not 
materialise as Thakkar Bappa. who had been 
taking a prominent part in this enquiry, could 
not come lo an agrees! decision as to the 
final specification of the Scheduled 'Pribes. 
Therefore, the Constituent Assembly left 
the matter for sub.sequent settlement by 
the President, The fenn “Tribe” is no¬ 
where defined in flhe Constitution. 


The next step was taken when the 
Ministry of Home Affairs had called a con¬ 
ference of representatives of State Govern¬ 
ments and in this conference also there 
were concrete differences of opinion regard¬ 
ing the basis on which the tribes should be 
scheduled. Tlic views expres.sed by the 
different States are embodied in Appendix 
IV of the 1951 Report of the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 

Tire States drew up their lists of 
Scheduled Tribes according to their best 
judgment. The results were peculiar. To 
give one instance H. H. Risley while des¬ 
cribing the Pans in his “Tribes and Castes 
of Northern India” (1891) mentioned that 
the Chik Buritiks in Ixxhardaga (now Ranchi 
district) were a part and parcel of the 
Pans. The Pans in Ranchi district are also 
known as Tands. At iirosont the Pans are 
•a Scheduled Caste in Ranchi district while 
’he Chik Baraiks are a Scheduled Tribe and 
the Tantisi are a Backward Class. Such 
instances may be found, if a probe is made 
probably in all the States. In Mysore 
whoever is not a Brahmin is almost always 
taken lo behjng to a Backward Class. The 
vei'y large list of Backward Classes in 
Mysore can hardly be justified. 

After l|he first declaration of the list 
of Scheduled Tribes there was some modi¬ 
fication in 1956 largely based on the re- 
commenda'lions made by the Backward 
Classes Commission and the views ex¬ 
pressed thereon by the Stale Governments. 
The anomalies .still remain. The Cheros 
and Kharwars in Shahabad district, who 
have been marrying in Rajput families for 
decades and call themselves as Rajputs, 
stand classed as a Scheduled Tribe. The. 
Kanwar.s a Scheduled Tribe in Madhya 
Pradesh, claim llhem.selvGS as Ra’jputs. 
Acculturisation, fusion of tribes into castes 
and various other political and socio-econo¬ 
mic factors have been responsible for a 




Rood de«l of mobility both horizontal and 
vortical among the tribes and ca-stes. 

The census figures will show how very 
complacently the Iribals have been taken 
by the enumerators. To give one instance, in 
the 1951 census tiherc were 28,360 tribals in 
the district of Saharsa in iBihar. In 1961 
census the tribal figure in thi.s district has 
been reduced to 7,605. There has been no 
wholesale (’xodiis of any of the tribals as an 
enquiry shows. In Ranchi, a predominantly 
tribal district, some of the comparative 
figures of the tribals in 1941 and 1961 show 
a rapid dceline if the figures are correct. 


Tribe 

1941 

1961 

Kisans 

7,144 

3,854 

Parhaiya.s 

2,360 

406 

Savars 

506 

4 

Chero.s 

65 

37 


On the other hand, there are the 
intriguing figures of a great increase in the 
case of a few other tribals if the following 
figures are correct;— 

Tribe 1941 1961 

Birjia .. 481 2.296 

Chik Baraiks (No figure has Ix^cn 29,311 

given) 

Kflrmali .. 240 2.470 

Kharia .. 78.785 95,956 

Lohars or Lohara 44,875 69.928 

This picture may not be peculiar to 
Bihar only. The Commission appointed 
under article 340 of flhe Constitution which 
was entrusted with the task of finding out 
the criteria of backwardness and preparing 
a list of other Backward Classes had failed 
in their task. Then the Government of 
.India tried to prepare such lists in consulta¬ 
tion with the State Governments. 

This attempt also having failed the 
Government of India had prepared a list 
on the basis of occupation which should be 
regarded as leading to social and educa¬ 


tional backwardness. This criterion was 
not agreed to by all the State Governments 
and ultima'.'ely the Government advised 
the State Governments to recognise other 
Backward Classes for whatever facilities 
may be made available on the basis of 
economic conditions. But the results have 
been neither beneficial to the sections of 
the under-privileged or the sections other 
than the under-privileged. 

Another resultant of what has been 
done could also be mentioned. The Gonrs 
of the district of Saran, Champaran, etc., 
in Bihar now claim to be a Scheduled 
Tribe taking advantage of the similarity of 
their caste name to Gonds which is a for¬ 
midable Scheduled Tribe in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and in Cholanagpur. There have 
been such features in several States other 
than Bihar. There is no reason why some 
tribes and castes that might have reached 
a stage of acculturisation and cannot be 
distinguished from others should not be de- 
scheduled. It is clear that much of the 
money provided and energy spent for the 
welfare measures might not be properly 
used under the present circumstances of 
confusion and vagueness. 

This task for a revision of the lists of 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes maintained 
by several Slate Governments and Union 
Territory Administrations has already 
attracted the attention of the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes. He has 
emphasised in his last report that it is high 
time that these lists were scrutinised to 
exclude those who do not need special 
assistance measures and to add special 
communit4es who deserved to be on the 
lists but have not been included for some 
reason or other. It may, however, he men¬ 
tioned that this will be a formidable task 
because the criteria for considering a 
community as a tribe cannot he something 
very precise. The first! impression is that 
the tribes musH have been the original 
dwellers in the forests. This is not correct 
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as the Dublas of Surat do not live in 
forests. The Pankas in Uhe jungles living 
with the Marias near Chitrakoti and Kutum- 
sar in Bastar are excluded. The Gonds 
form a big fribal group in the Madhya 
Pradesh but the Ahirs of Madhya Pradesh 
with 0 similar social structure are not in¬ 
cluded in the list. Sociologislls and Anthro¬ 
pologists had often differed as to the cri¬ 
teria. Prof. D. N. Mazumdar’s views are 
not shared by Prof. Ehrenfels. Some spade¬ 
work was done by tjhe Tata Institute of 
Social Science but without any definite 
conclusions. 

Dr. T. B. Naik, Directior of Tribal Re¬ 
search Institute in Madhya Pradesh in a 
paper read at the Bhopal Sessions of the 
Social Conference in August, 1964 had 
pointed out that for operational definitions 
the exist'ence of Scheduled Tribes should 
my; be considered as constituting a single 
category of social life. Categories should 
be demarcated in terms of topology of inte¬ 
gration rather lihan the stage of accultura¬ 
tion. There should l)e differences between 
the definition of a tribe for operational pur¬ 
poses and the anthropological definition of a 
tribe. The concept of tribe for the theore¬ 


tical purposes of a study of social processe^^i 
and the recognition of Scheduled Tribes , 
for operattional purposes are two different " 
things today, but they should actlually be 
one. The anthropological definition can 
serve as a conceptual frame in terms of 
which the social process of different 
communilKes recognised as Scheduled 
Tribes may be assumed. For operational 
purposes the anthropological definition 
may serve as a nominal definition. 

Two Russian Anthropologists who 
were recently in India considered that' the 
categories like Scheduled Tribes are 
artificial and mechanical. They had tttieir 
own tools to define a group, like, prc-tribal 
and nation (their Nation is not a political 
concept) according to the stage of socio¬ 
economic development For this reason 
they thought that the Khasis who fit more 
in the category of Na,tSonal and the Chen- 
chus who belong to the pre-tribal stage 
of development! should not have been 
grouped together. 

This problem of inclusion and exclu- 
.sion will have to be faced squarely and the 
sooner the better. 



AHCHAEOLOGy IN ^EST BENGAL 

SWAM!SANKAKANANDA 


Tiik reccii‘ trend in Archaeolngicjd researches 
is far from satisfactory. So much importance 
is given to pottery sherds, that the Archaeo¬ 
logical I)e[)artmeiits are turned virtually to 
potter’s dens. This all fiidia ideology has also 
found expression in the archaeological re¬ 
searches in West liengal. 

In West Hengal there are three indepen¬ 
dent archaeological research organisations 
other than the West Ilengal branch of the 
Central Archaeological Department. Of tliesi; 
three two arc in the University of (^aleiitta, 
one run by the Ashutosh Museum and the 
other by the Anthropological Department of 
the University. The third is run by the 
West Ilengal Directorate of \rchaeology. 

Though each of them arc doing goc'd work 
in pushing back the dates of the cultural age 
of West Ilengal, the Directorate of the 
West flengal .\rehaeologieal Department had 
bi’ought out rcunains of an ancient copper-age 
settlement in West Jlcngal. Iiicliidiiig tin* 
surface finds, the datif of the Archaeological 
finds of West Ilengal could not be pushed 
beyond the Gupta regimes, but it was really 
the dawn of a new era in West llcngars pre¬ 
history when Shri P. Das Gupta, M.A., the 
Director of the Government of We.st llcngars 
Directorate of Archaeology, opened the 
“Pandu Rajar Dhibi” in the A jay Valley, in 
the District of Burdwan. A great deal of 
heat was generated when the bold Director 
announced that he had opened a pre-historic 
copper-age site. 

A critical study of the reports of the ex¬ 
cavations show unerringly that Director P. C. 
Das Gupta had opened a really pro-historic 
site of the copper age. The .antiipiities dis¬ 
covered in West Bengal, by different institu¬ 
tions and per.sons, which were mainly surface 


finds without any reference to definite strata, 
were not older than the Gupta ago. So, the 
site in the Ajya Valley, known as the ‘^Pandu 
Rajar Dhibi” to the neighbouring villagers, 
appeari'd to be the earliest archaeological 
site hitherto known in West Bengal. As such, 
this discoverv is of supreme impoitance and 
is of immense historical value. 

Here, in the Pandu Rajar Dhibi, the 
serpieuc(* of the appearance of the different 
metals are well marked as they were found 
in separate strata. It has been observed from 
the Areliaeologi<;al ri'jiorts, that the two 
earlier strata w'cre without any iron imple¬ 
ments and had only copper iin[)Iements. The 
iron appe.ared very late and was loiind in the 
npjiormost stratum, lleie is a idear indication 
that iron followed co[)per directly without the 
iiitervi'iif ion of bron/e. T’his setpience is also 
seen in (lie excavations of llastinapur in the 
Gaiiga-Yamuna Valley of Aryavarta. 

But thanks to the wirepulling by friends 
of Indian enllnre, the excavations of the 
site have been forcibly stopped by the very big 
Ar<‘haeologist.s ol West Bengal and India ! 
If the work of P. (\ Das Gupta was not 
looked upon as conducive to unlocking the 
truth that lay hiihlen under the Pandu Rajar 
Dhibi, the Archaeological Department of the 
India Government could have dug the site 
and could bring out a correct picture. So, 
stopping summarily the diggings of a very 
promising ancient site of West Bengal, cannot 

be looked upon as a very innocent gesture 
of the Government. 

It is to be noted that bronze was invented 
long before the founding of the cities of 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa, because a layer 
with purely copp.'r objects was not discovered 
in any of the Indus sites. So, the people with 
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copper must Imve migrated from the Indus 

Valley long before the origin of bronze in that 
area on the following grounds. 

Athauvavkda ixOkissv 

The recent discovery made by late Durga- 
niohan Bhattacharya of Atharvaveda and the 
priests of Atharvaveda from Orissa, show 
clearly that there was a semthward moveinent 
of the people from the Vedic settlements of 
the Indus Valley. In fact, these priests of the 
Atharvaveda still live outside tlic Aryavarta 
from Gu/.rat to Orissa- This Southward 
migration of the priests of the Afharva- 
veda was not surely an isolated event. Other 
selections of the people must have piccoded 
or followed them from the s.ame ])laee 

and colonised the whole of Eastern Indi.a, 
known as Sainkirnayoni to Bodliayana. 

f^)l*I’KU BriU.KMKNrs 

"I'he earlier two strata of the “Pandu- 
Rajar Dhibi” yielded copper rhigs, copper 
eye-pcneils, copper bangles and copper fish 
hook. All the .abov'e objeetK also were dis¬ 
covered from the Mronze-age cities of the 
Indus Valley, indic.ating clearly, that Mohon- 

jodaro and Harappa inherited them from their 
eop*per-agc aneeKtors. 

Pkiikoica'iK i) Jars 

Several sherds of perforat(’d jars were 
discovered during the eveavations of the 
"Pandii Rajar Dhibi”. During the excavations 
at Mohenjodaro and Ilarappa scores of per¬ 
forated jars were discovered. Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda id<mtificd these perfora¬ 
ted jars with the Vcdic 'Sat.adhaia and 
Sahasradhara Lltsarn”. It is recorded in 
the ninth inandala of the Rigveda that the 
Satadharam and Hahasradharani Utsain, were 
used for the percolation of the Soma 
juice. Kusha grass or wool were protruded 
through these pores with a knot which re¬ 
mained within the jar. The Souaa would 


dribble drop by drop over these protruded 
kusha or wool, known a.s Asha Pavitra among 
the Vcdic priests. So, these jars were used 
to purify Soma-juice. This Idea of purifica¬ 
tion lingered with both the jars and the Asha 
Pabitras, hence in later ages when the brew¬ 
ing of Soma-juice became obsolete, the 
Sahasradhara and Asha Pabitra retained their 
purificatory properties. The Sahasrsdhara 
jars are now used for the purificatory bath 
of the deities and the Asha Pabitra, and losing 
its first part of the name has become now a 
simple pabitra made of three kusa grasses 
with a knot. The ingredients for worship of 

a deity is purified by sprinkling water with 
the "Pavitra”. 

The presence of the jars of * Soma- 
pereolation among the copper-age jicople of 
“Pandii Rajar Dhibi”, surely relate them to 
their vetlie counterparts they had left at home 
in the Indus Valley. 

If \\1)-MAI)K PoTl'KllY 

Several hand-m.ade f)oltery wore also 
excavated from the Pandu Rajar Dhibi. It 
is well known that the hand-made pottery 
was and is still used in the vcdic rites. 
Hand-made pottery were discovered from 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa as well as from 
(’hanhudaro. The wheel-made pottery, 
which wore manufactured by the A.suras 
were aud are not used in the vedic and 
funerary riles of the vedic* people. The 
users of the hand-made pottery therefore 
were surely the vcdic reciter.s who brought 
these pottery with them when they migrated 
from the vedic settlements of the Indus 
Valley. 

FaN-SmAOKH lIl'.AlMtRKf'S 

The terracotta figurine with head-dress 
looks like similar terracotta figurines of the 
Indus Valley. The head-dress of them are 
identified by the Archaeologists as fan- 
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ihaped. The head-dress of Daksin Roy, 
the king of the South and the presiding 
deity of the tigers is also of the same form. 
The Indus Valley fan-shaped head-dress 
has been identified by the present writer as 
the peacock’s plnme. According to the vedic 
tradition, tlie gods Agni, Iliidra and the 
goddess Ratri wore two jieacock’s plumes 
on their heads. The Indus specimens of the 
terracotta figurines are of a female. Hence, 
the deity may be inentified as, Agneyi, 
Uudrani or Ratri. But, the Ajaya Valley 
specimen being of a male god, it might have 
represented either Rudra or Agni. Rudra 
was Pashupati in the Rrahmanas, so this 
terracotta figurine may belong to Rudra, who 
became Daksin Roy, the pre.siding deity of 
the tigers in the f^nndarbans. 

Ck) .V K' A I. HI; AI) -11 u Ks s 

A terracotta iignrine discovered during 
the excavations with a conical head-dress, 
may be identified with a similar terracotta 
figurine from Mohenjodaro, wearing a cojiical 
head-dress. The people of the copper age 
of the Pandn Rajar Dhibi were pre.sumably the 
migraiors from a pre-Mohenjodaro site of the 

Indus valley. 

Tiik Dkcouativi'- Motiks 

The (ish and birds as decorative motifs 
were >ised both by the Indus and the Ajaj 
Valley potters, indicating a common origin 
of the both. The peacock’s figure discovered 
was also a favourite motif in the Indus 
A^allcy art. 

The Disi’Osae ok i'iik Dead 

Like the Indus people, the dwellers of the 
Ajay Valley also disposed of their dead both 
by cremation and burial. The fractional 
burials observed in Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
also was present in the Ajay Valley indicating 
clearly that these modes of disposal of the 


dead was pre-Mohenjodstd, that is Vedic 
in origin, 

Se.ve with iN.SCRimOX 

During the excavation a seal, which is a ^ 
very rare commodity in the area, with an 
inscription couched in traditional Indus signs, 
was discovered. The face with inscription 
is divided into two compartments. The lower 
compartment contains a river, a sea fish, the 
shark and an un-identified mysterious sign. 
The upper compartment contains an inscrip¬ 
tion, couched in four characters, viz : 

From the left to the right - 

1. An angle with a stroke, 

2. A braiicli of a tree. 


3. Two slanting long strokes. 

Another angle. 

This inscription may be deciphered by my 
method of decipherment of the Indus seals 
in the following way, 

1. The angle really represents the 
peak of a mountain with the 
value Na. the stroke within re- 


presents the sound U 

Nu. 

2, A branch of a tree, Sakha 

- Ja 

3. Two long strokes, Dvaya 

Ha 

4. The angle or the peak of 
the mountain, Oirinayaka 

Na 


Nnja Hana., i.e. 

the killer of Nuja. 

The presence of the Indus characters in seals 
of the copper age indicates clearly that the 
bronze age culture borrowed the art of writing 
from copper age culture of the Indus Valley. 
Thus a study of the copper age finds of Ajay 
Valley culture supplies a link between the 
early vedic copper age culture with the later 
bronze age vedic culture of the Indus Valley, 
over and above providing the prc'Mohenjo- 
daro origin of the Ajay Valley culture of West 
Bengal. 



DILEMMA OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

R. N. TEWARI 


At no other time in the history of the world 
demand on the economic science lias been so 
heavy, as in the late fifties of this century. This 
era has evidenced an unpreredented "rowlh in 
prosperity both in economic content as well as in 
(he field of technology. Vast spheres of the 
world have been gradual!) subjected to this 
‘phenomenal emancipation’. For the emerging 
countries economic progress has become conno- 
lalive of national fulness. 'I’he American econo¬ 
my has become the epicentre of the world’s econo¬ 
mic progress. Indisputably it is the first (Facile 
princeps) to attract the attention of the under- 
de\ eloped countries—the emerging nations. 
Fconomists arc having their field-day which has 
resulted into concfMlctlne.ss. The success of the 
natural science- (which are reportedly free from 
value judgments) seems to have overwhelmed 
social scientists, which in turn ha,s given 
imjietus to ‘isolalionislic’ behaviour. In the 
enthusiasm to place this social-science in the 
flock of natural sciences there has emerged an 
under-current, unconscious of its origin, trying 
to eliminale all traces of its antecedents by 
eradicating from its system of thought, all 
conscious, normative and ethical aspects. 

The word ‘progress' in our time is ‘made in 
II.S.A.’*^ The idea of mass production rules. 
The ghost of Americanism is envelo|»ing the 
emerging nations. Production, more production 
and. still more and more production has become 
the slogan of the developed and the developing 
nations alike. This general trend creates 
the anxiety that the ifialevialistic craze might 
blur our sight of the ‘ultimate’. A.s a student of 
the discipline, it becomes one’s duty to know 

1. Americanism : A way of life charac¬ 
teristic of the United Slates who are commerce 
minded, have commereial soul and are biased in 
favour of pi'actical success and intensive techni- 
calization and automation of all the processes of 
life, frequently rejecting higher values. 

Ref; Encyclopedia Universal Herder, 
Barcelona, 1954. * 


the aim of Economic Progress. Have th6 
Americans been able to find out the ultimate 'aiim 
of ccoiaomic progress ? Save to the extent that 
rapid economic progress may today often serve 
and in the past served more often still, to relieve 
real poverty, there is surely not even a presump,* 
tion that it also promotes the other ends of 
social w'elfare. Jliis conflict between the 
“supposedly’’ ami ihe “real” have been termed 
here as the Dilemma. 

The operational factor behind American, 
economic progrt*ss has been the “spirit of 
capilali'-ra"' and, therefore, the dilemma can 
appropriately ^ be analy.sed in that context. 
Capitalism is supported by the three pillars of 
Rational Conduct. Competition and Accumula¬ 
tion. Within each of these three there is a pre¬ 
dicament and that has been detailed hereunder 
and we proeeed to examine them. 

Thf ‘Spirit^ Analysed 
Rational Conduct : 

It is supposed to root out the various social 
inertias and to perform the cardinal function in 
the economic growth. .Scientific activity is often 
looked upon as rational activity. It can be de¬ 
fined as : the worker, whatever his ultimate aims, 
allows himself to he guided by the rules of logi¬ 
cal inference. Spontaneous, impulsive, capricious, 
seulirnental or enthusiastic behavictur is consider¬ 
ed to be reprehensible. In economics this con¬ 
notes the acquisitive atliliide with its precise 
[uofil and loss ealcula)ioii and systematic pursuit 
of economic gains. 

For example in the economists’ theoretical 
model a rational consumer is guided by a price 
basis, buys as cheaply as possible, has no pre- 

2. Max Weber’s agenda incorporates 
many more items than noted in this essay such 
as : quantification. Individualism, and Asceticism 
(as high evaluation of savings and rejection of 
luxurious consumption). Refer his work : The 
Proiestant Ethic and Spirit of CapimlisiH. 



fercnce for anyone of tlie homogeneous products 
or for the product of a particular producer. 

However, the 20lh century custopier does 
not see the product with aloofness, that is, as 
disjmssionalely as a Rationalist must do. The 
20lh Century c.onsuiner is product bound. He 
likes to purchase where the business ability’’ is 
more pronounced rather than in the cheapest 
market. The Western consumer shows a marked 
preference for jiackinj;. dcsinn, colour, style and 
various other extraneous factors which jwevent 
rationality. Similarly in the field of politics 
instances are not lacking when an individual 
chooses the other side of rationality. 'I'he 
Kennedy murder, if the Warren Commission s' 
findings are true, will remain an example of the 
absurd crime and perhaps history’s greatest 
instance of the ‘Irrational’ act. I'o multiply 
the example is not at all diflicult. 


Competition t 


Since the very emergence of the economic 
science, it has been accepted that the market 
mechanism left to itself through the medium 
of |)ricp. plays a functional role in alloca¬ 
tion of resources to optimal use. This forms 
the core of the market mechanism dating back 
to llie Smithian ,cra. Adam Smith most vehe¬ 
mently opposcil any kind of intervention in the 
c( onomy and the spirit of competition transcend¬ 
ed all barriers over time and space. Capitalism 
symbolises this competitive spirit. The most 
intense imjiacl of Darwin’s teaching was felt 
on economic -(ience establishing a branch yvhich 
came to be identified as Social Darwinists. 
Such was its impact on social ideas in the 19th 
(“ritury. Incidcnially it coincided with the 
phenomenal rise of great Untunes in the United 
States. 


The phenomenon of irrational conduct of 
the consumer (which represents the demand side) 
is omnipresent in tlie Western nations more than 
anywhere elstr. How then this accounts for 
Economic Progress ? If one intends to say that 
this ubiquity of irrational behaviour has 
gained potency only after attending a high level 
of prosperity, then it is an admission that 
economic prrrgress kills rationality. There .should 
be no illusion about the rlesire of itulividuals, 
including businessmen, to create privileged 
positions for themselves, nor about the consumer’s 
choice for cheapness. What is spolled-out is the 
logical consequence of Economic Progress. At 
moments, particularly when most of the cs-sen- 
tial needs have been fulfilled, one likes to have 
“affaire d’amour” with sentimentalism and enjoys 
capriciousness. 


3. “The seller’s location, the general tone 
or character of his establishment, his way of do¬ 
ing busine.ss, his reputation for dealing, courtesv. 
efficiency and all the personal links which attaci) 
him either to the seller himself or those employed 
by him. Ibis elaborates the phenomenon noted 
above (cited from Chamberlain’s Theory of 
Monopolistic Competition, P. 56. Ed, 1942). 

• 4, This Commission was enjoined upon 
to investigate the motivation for the murder of 
President J. F, Kennedy of the United States. 
His murder had a world-wide repurcussion, 
|M^tical aud economic. 


To-date, the aeliievemcnts of the capitali.sllc 
spirit has hei'ii a marvel of the worhl culmina¬ 
ting in Americanism. One is naturally astound¬ 
ed to find that even in that nation this .spirit 
is relenting itself with the emergenee of economic 
j«rogre.s,s. Entrepreneurial behaviour has been 
grarliially lending towards security. For main- 
tainitig harmonious relationship helwfifen them¬ 
selves tliev have eliminater) the greatest soiirre 
of cornpetiiion, that is. price variation by forma¬ 
tion of syndicates, associations and by entering 
into such oilier agreements. Through the media 
of adverfisenicnts tin' etilreprenetfrs have made 
the consumer product hound, irrational, ancf by 
enlarging the size of the corporations they have 
interfered with lire market mechanism. No¬ 
where the phenomenon is more pronounced than 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries.. Who could be 
sure that a hlendiiig of competition and monopoly 
w<»uhl Ire heriign ? Would not such oddly 
a.«sorted pareni.s produce ^ mis-shapen progeny ?*’ 
Unfuilingiy this indicates that for breaking 
the vicious circle of |)overty, market mechanism 
must Ire wedded to the competitive spirit and, 
after attaining certain levels of progress, it should 
divorce or die at its hancks ? How ironic 
is this if it is the truth ! This spirit has descend¬ 
ed from Pure Competition to Competition, from 
Inrperfect Compelitirrn to Monopoly—^whal shall 


.5. Galbraith, J. K. The Affluent Societyf 

p. 33. 


6e tliejaexl stage is a matter of speculation— 
Slate Monopoly may ))e the logical end in this 
chain. However, we desist to forecast. Here 
a brief mention of Marx is due, who empha¬ 
tically elaborated tbc coincidence of elimina¬ 
tion of competition with economic progress. If 
capitalism wants to survive then monopolisation 

is but logical “.This is a law of 

cxipitalist production imposed by incessant re¬ 
volutions in the methods of production tbem- 
selves the resulting dcprcciatioti of existing 
cajMtal, the general competitive stiuggle and 
the necessity of improving the scale of produc¬ 
tion, for the sake of self-preservation and on 

I>enaUy of failure.^-” Tty a semantic 

legerdemain Americanism is hanging on fire. 

Arrmmlalion : 

Capital foiIllation in ihe present era has be¬ 
come the prescription for almost all economic ills. 
The emphatic recognition of its merit is found 
right from Adam Smith to this day. “We are 
more indiisliious. than our forefathers, liccause in 
the present times tiie funds destined for the rnain- 
leiianee of indusiry are miieh gieater than they 
were Iw'o or three eenturies ago.”' Smith further 
elahorateil its importariec fiy stating : “Every 
inerea.se or diminution of rajiital. iheiefore, 
naturally tends to increase oi diminish llic real 

•pianlily of indusiry,.the real wealth 

and revenue of all its inhahilants.”^ This 
emphasis seems to prevail with increased vigour. 
In every day economic discourse nothing is more 
frequently taken as an index of economic growth 
than the lise in Gioss National Product—in 
developed and under-developed countries alike. 
Today many Western countries have abundant 
supplies of food, clolhirig, steel and such other 
raw-materials; .still any faltering in the upward 
trend is an occasion for heart searching and 
dismay. The (;ry is for more rapid growth : for 
still higher production. 

6. Interpretation of (the subsequent cita. 
tion) Karl Marx’s work cited in Studies in 
Economic Development, Ed. by Okun and 
UichardsoTi, p. 82. 

7. The Wealth of Nalions : Ed. by Edwin 
Carnon. 6th Edition, p. 318, 

8. Okun and Richardson, Op. Cit., P. 
191 quoting Adam,Smith. 


Some two centuriOB hade whiett Smith 
venturing to systematize his views on economic 
development, starling with a deficient ecofiomyi 
he empha-sised the need for capital accumulation* 
Today when nalions have superabundance, when 
some of thern are scarcely conscious of what 
they want, still the emphasis centres around 
accumulation. In particular, when an economy 
is largely poor and progressing but slowly, 
marginal wants are clearly defined : more food, 
more shelter, more clothing and what men go 
for is justifiable on simple grounds of physio¬ 
logical necessity. But when accumulation is 
rushing ahead at a headlong pace such an image 
of the economic spirit is surely falsified? Are 
the economically progressed standing at a cross¬ 
road ? The striving for acquisition of wealth 
and riches for the increase of possessions is felt 
to be a duty. The individual must continually 
prove that he i.s chosen, successful, valuable ; he 
can never relax, never tell himself that he has 
accumulated enough and reached his goal. 
Ironically this part of the spirit coincides with 
the spirit of ‘Hedonistic paradox.’*' What in 
Ihe ctkI w(! are going to do with our wealth 
except to increase it all the time and make it 
more certain that all of us have an equal 
opporlunily to have it ? ‘ 

Ervnomic Progress 

With Mr. M’rulloeh, for example, prosperity 
does not mean large production and a good 
distribution of wealth, but a rapid increase of 
it ; his lest of prosperity is high profits, and as 
the tendency of that very increase of wealth which 
he calls prosperity is towards low profits, economic 
jirogress aeeording to him- must tend to extinction 
of prosperity. Remaining neutral to the element 
of prediction, one can discern that economic 
progress and increase in production are 
synonymous. The pursuit of a higher press 
National Product per capita has be<mme the 
barometer of economic progress. The pursuit 
of higher production and increased income has 
hecoms a religion, dominating the thinking of' 

9. Its use connotates only the significance 
and not the literal meaning. Refer : Dictionary 
of Philosophy edited by D. D. Runes (Little- 
field, Adams & Co., Paterson—New Jersy). 
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niarikiiKl. Aocumulalion for the sake of 
accumulatinf? more, production for production’s 
sake, the proletariat is but a machine for pro¬ 
duction, the capitalist for further accumulation, 
without heinjj conscious where it leads to. 

Generally, we view the production of some 
of the most frivolous ^oods with |)ride. We re¬ 
gard the productio!! of some of the most signifi¬ 
cant and civilising with regiet. Thus use value 
plays a secondary role, the predoininc’nl factor 
is exchange value. Senianti«.‘ally the most nece¬ 
ssary things arc cheaper, lla.' wasteful costliest. 
Progrc.ss means shift in cuiphasi-. in consumption 
from essentials to luxury- —Psyj-hological Hedo- 
mism. It appears that need satisfaction is only 
an incidental'aim.Prof. IjCwis ])rovides an 
escape value from the iiiimincjit and. if one 
wants ti» ignore those realities so as to live in a 
gla.ss house, one should |»ul faith in his definition 
of life and its purpose. He says “we do not 
know what the purpose of life is, but if it were 
happiness, then evolution could just as well have 
stopped a long lime ago. .since tlicic i.s no reason 
to believe that men are happier than pigs or than 
fishes. What distinguishes men from |)igs is 
that men have greater control over their 
enviromrienf ; not that they are more happy. ’ 
In C.'onlcmj)orary Society the possiI)ililies that 
cndle.ssly opcri-up before each experiment is 
over and any (onclusion can he drawn, a new 
set of problems is posed. Society in ibis situa¬ 
tion reels along blindly in every thing that 
ultimately matters to the quality of its member’s 
lives. The eeorujmie costs of j>rogress, however 
large they may be, is less than its cultural and 
social consiMiuence.s. It undermines family and 
kinship ties. «‘ommercialises sexual and family 
relationships, increases political extremism. The 
foundation of law and order and the spiritual 
governance of church and the society are 
obviously shattered. All of the.se symptoms of 
social disruption are to be seen in the industrial 
slums of Shanghai, I’aris and Calcutta. The 
massing <jf workers together as a conglomeration 
of physical gtiods, is the greatest inducement to 
$ocJalist design which is the. threshold of Anan'hy. 
These have a deteriorating effect on human 


10. It has been mentioned earlier in this 
Jiote that a point is reached when one is not 
Conscious of his requirements. 

'i ■ 


behaviour and his mutual relationships. Sexual 
dereliction, morbid glorification of film stars and 
cutting off of the old moorings, are some of the 
logical consequences. 

Sardonic it is but the fact remains that under 
the circumstances the energies of mankind shall 
have to he kept in employment by the struggle 
for lichncss as they were formerly by the struggles 
of war. ‘Apriori’ will it not lie fallacious to 
juxtapose the trinity of Scietire (Economics, 
Technobig) and Science) wbich forms the hard 
core of the Western eivilisalion, as capable of 
devotiting llu! creator himself ? The world is 
drifting towards a destiny that re.suhed into 
crisis in the ])ast and who knows what this Trinity 
of Sciences may brew due to this re< kness course 
of aijrilcssnoss and deprivation of ethics. These 
conllicls and disequilibriums arc noticeable even in 
the erluealional field. All over the world students 
rebel without knowing in any eb’ar way why they 
rebel. For many it is revolution in search of a 
cause. Their lehellion, and the rebellion of 
fae.nliy members who some limes join them, is a 
great and important pilradox. The.se conflicts are 
vvides])read. throughout all of commercialised 
soeiely. In our modem complex society univer¬ 
sities are failing to get the message across that 
the universities ate for the individual and for 
individual values. 

It is riueslionahle if all mechanical inven¬ 
tions have yet made life mote adorable in reality 
or have jel begun to fo.sler those great changes 
in human dt'sliny, which is in their nature and 
in their futurity to accomplish ; “I know not 
why it should be a matter of congratulation 
that persons who are already richer than anyone 
needs to he. should have doubled their means of 
consuming things which give little or no pleasure 
except as representative of wealth or that 
nmnhers of individuals should pass over every 
year, from the middle classes, or from the class 
of the occupied rich to that of unoccupied”^^ 
(J. S. Mill). 

In many societies and in other periods of 
history, an annual income of $3000 would have 
placed a family among the wealthier sections, 
llowever. in the U.S.A, in the year 1965 
poverty meant : an income of $3000 or less k 
year for a family of four or more persona. In 

11. Okun & Richardson, Op. cit,, p. 69. 



U.S.A. only one family out of five earris less' 
than $3OQ0 yearly. Still they talk of “get 
this country moving”. A profound concern is 
shown at a slower growth rate measured in 
terms of C.N.P. The favourite American 
pastime is worry. Edwin L. Dale Jr. writing 
a Special to New York Times (Jan. 23, 1966) 
l■.oncluded with the remark that ; “yet, though 
growth will ])y no means he automatic, it is clear 
that the United States, already very rich, can 
show a respe( table growth rate and become 
richer still”. This craving for “More’ roming at 
a time when the L'.S.A. had recorded the most 
rapid rate of growth among industrial'countries 
in the year l%5, seems an endless demand in 
void. Right now inflation is in almost every¬ 
one's mind and four out of every five American 
is convinced that some restraint is in the oiling. 
The President com|)lained to a convention of 
Maytrrs : '“[’rices are moving up too fast to he 
e.omforlahlc. Inercases at lliese rales cannot 
long he tolerated’’ {Times, (’anada Ed. Jlth 
April 19661. [| implies a veiled iheieal ; so 
apply the brakes. These arc i<li<'alive of two 
facts, firsllv, that one may have a tearless onion 
hut not a tearless eeonomic growth. And. secondly, 
to diminidi iliscoid is to ha\e still more rapid 
economic di-velopnieiil. I.oosing the heart in the 
prcrccss of Progress will he even more tragic. 

When this m.iterialislic progress ceases, 
in what <-ondilion an‘ we to expect that 
it wjll leave mankiml ? Twentieth cenlury 
(conoinists .seem not to worry much on this 
problem of “what next’ ? riiey take it for 
granted that the rational spirit of man shall 
lake care of it. This may be true in the 
hypothetical models hut unlenahle in practice. 

For cenlUFics the truth value of siience has 
been an open problem, the controversy between 
■Realism’ and ‘ ‘Nominalism’, is an old battle¬ 
field. But at this juncture of accelerated 
material progress realism is most wanted. The 
members of thfc economic discipline should not 
he confined in their approach by the Robinson’s 
prediction of neutrality nor by the Marshallian 


ordlitary. Providing the economic 
for' creating bombs may be viewed with neotra*.' 
lily but the attendant catastrophe cannot be so 
viewed. One has only to have a look at war 
Vietnam to convince himself. Taking slock of 
this phenomenon is realism. If economics 
with its present body of systematized knowledge 
cannot incor])orate such norms, let it not be shy 
ill ill awing help from other Social Sciences— 
that is Philosophy and Ethics. 

Nihility of Forecast 

Ill this chain of Dilemma the last item for 
con.'?i(lcration is the capability of economics (as 
a specialized body of knowledge) to forecast des¬ 
tiny. From Smith to this dav economists’'’have been 
indulging in romanticism between the present and 
the fuluie. Starling from ineoinplele premises, the 
(Ihi'-sical School created the myth of Stationary 
Stale. -Marx and Schumpeter shared the view of 
the ultimate downfall of the capitalist system 
(they diflcrcfl in their approaeii). Keynes made 
similar jin dietioiis—-But all the more it survived. 
Similaily, Anarchism was predicted by Proudhon, 
llodgskin and inoie emphatically by Lenin— 
which is still on our wailing list. Surpris- 
ingh the ‘■amc historical phenomenon has been 
siilijecicd to varied inlerpietalions. each ^econo¬ 
mist convciled into astrologer ostensibly believed 
in his appioach. In the late fifties of the current 
ceiilury Economists have devoted too much of 
their time in finding the stages of F^ronomic 
fiiowdi as if PiDgiess and the Stages follow a 
pre-deslined track. 

It needs emphasis that “Man’ is a psycho- 
cultural product. When ihi.s ‘Alan’ travels over- 
tiriK', he may maintain lhi‘ whole of his physical 
apjieaiance hut not lire whole of the psychologi¬ 
cal identity. All the lime he is open to 
melamorphic (dumges. Purlhermore in this 
travel the individual may gel dissolved but the 
society may continue. Who knows that all 
through the period of grow-th the ‘He’ shall 
emerge as the same ‘He’ In this connection 


approach which attempts to study mankind in mention ran he made of Comte’s approach to 

their ordinary business of life—the study of the this jiroblem of transition. As 1 understand, 

S'l-called extra-ordinary is also an useful . 

iequaintinoe. Manufacturing of goods for the 12. Many others deserve inclusion hut I 
f-.il isfaclion of wants may be ordinary but the do not want to he charged of v^igranoy hence 

creation of wants for consuming goods is not specific mentions have been avoided. 


each man is a Theologician in his childhood, a 
Metaphysician in his youth and a Philosopher 
in manhood. This ‘He’ at one stage of his life 
is faced with growth, then stagnatit)n and finally 
decay, compos«;s his mind. Obviously his attitude 
towards life shall l)«^ different at different limes. 
To pre-suppose that the economic spirit shall 
• persist in the same degiec arnl of the universal 
kind is to disown the natural law of growth, 
stagnatioji and decay. Furthermore. ‘He’ being 
a psycho-cultural product, the social itistilutions, 
customs and status constantly intervene and 
effect his thinking ami eonducl. Ihc Pliiloso- 
phy of Knlightenmeiit pioelainied that our misery 
ifj not due to human nature hut to tnaii’s environ¬ 
ment in the widest sense, to social institutions. 

In unassailable words Gandhi^’* said that 
“life is governed hy a multitude of forces. It 
woubl be smooth sailing if one could determine 
the cause of one’s action only hy one geneial 

pnncij)le. 15ut I cannot recall a single 

act which eoukl be so (‘asily delenniiiecl. ’ 

This evpiains the ambigiijly in llie, 
predictions made so far. Fcotiornics should l)e 
treated as science, part of the Science which 
starts with a capital ‘S’. Man's existence in 
the society is not wliat he consciously feels (or 
Rationalises I. radier the iineonsc.ious also pla>s 
a part in deii'ion making. He is not always 
rational but otlu'r extraneous forces also matter. 
Therefore, we should not he anxious to retain 
certain unleiiahle eoiieepls and it would he 
better to desist from graphing out the course of 
events to follow in fuluie. 

Agenda for Unison 

A fashion has enveloped within this he- 
haviouri(;al science to arm it with growth models 
built up with mathematical precision. These 
models avoid highly controversial questions by 
scaffolding it thiough assumptions and hypotheses. 
If this eclecticism and the opportunism continues, 
more often than not it will result in isolation 
(spiritual isolation included). Painting an 
image of the economic man under Americanism is 
capable of depriving the soul of this Science of 
value statements. The age old code of conduct 

13. The Essential Gandhi—an Anthology. 
Edited by Louis Fischer, P. 207. 


(based on divine power) has been lost in obli¬ 
vion due to scientific orientation and .the worst 
of it is that this new science did not leave man 
with a readymade solution. It has uprooted the old 
beliefs without establishing the new, thus 
creating a chaotic slate of affairs. 

Economists should not be over taken by the 
gical engine of (>conomic progress and, from a 
suf<* position on the road-side, lead the cheers 
which attend the juggernaut progress of the Gross 
National Product. Ixt not the economists of 
Emerging Nalious he mystified by the economi- 
callv rich world and their high level of living. 
Iheie is no reason why they should not draw 
lessons from I heir wealthy and rich neighbours’life 
and alleiiqil to raise Ate Level of life : 

The emerging nations, simultaneously with 
jujrelv juaierialislic progress, should try to reconcile 
the Dilemma 'I'hc ability to reach unity in 
ilivcr.-ily will he the heaulv and the test of 
their civilisation. Ilic trinity of Science is 
lacing al a great pace. Ijefore it sweeps our 
.Sociclv, w(* iniJsl develop a positive outlook to¬ 
wards life. Wc must realise that to have failed 
to solve llie piohlcm of providing goods would 
he to coiuiime man in his oldest and most griev- 
iiiis rni-fojiunr. Rut to fail to see that w’e have 
'olvetl it (oi is within reach of solution) and to 
fail to proceed ihctiee to the next would be fully 
as iiagic.’^ 

Dilemma Reconciled » 

The divorce of economics from normative 
and philosophical judgment is not justified and 
the one-ness of llie aim for the sake of realism 
has never been so urgent. The ‘Dilemma’ i.s the 
product of excessive emphasis on higher level of 
living. 'I'his emphasis needs change and its 
orientation should he towards a higher level of 
life : Comte was most truthful when he fathomed 
that the ultimate goal of science should be to 
serve the society—the humanity. We must have 
wealth not to acquire more wealth; rather the aim 
should he something nobler and stable than 
accumulation itself. In this pond of human life, 
we must realise, waves emerge, merge and 

14. Calhrailh, J. K. : The Affluent Society 
4th Edition, P. 277. (I’hc original quotation has 
been modified). 



re-enierge aft as to rest at d«tiny-^tibc shore. 
Disequilibrium should be ultimately guided lo 
attain equilibrium. The aims should be clear, 
well defined with the help of the Social Sciences. 
Cannot we, in ihe light of what has been dis- 
(‘U.ssed, agree in principle with Mill that “It 
is scarcely hecessary to remark that stationary^ 
condition of capital and population implies no 
State of human improvement. There would be 
as much scope as ever for all kinds of natural 
culture and moral and social progress, as much 
room for improving the Art of Living and much 
likelihood of its being improved, when minds 
cease to be engrossed by the ait of getting on.. 

.” The integrated development of Social 

Sciences (implies the integrated development of 
the economic man I can alone resolve the 
Dilemma'. 

In the mid-lwcritielh cenlur), .soei«!ly is taking 
roponsibililv for basic eleiiiLiils in the welfare of 


its nieniibers, 'without commensurate ohllgatto^ii 
laid upon him in return. The challenges 
the common man faces have been vastly lightiined,. 
at precisely the lime when society is facing; 
the most threatening chi-llenge to its existence* 
If the members fail to devefop the ethics of volun* 
tarily working together, if they fail to master tho 
materialistic cra^te, society will positively 
fair to meet this collet live challenge. This is no^ 
time to hesitate. The tool of annihilation is man* 
made. The opportunity to pursue these aims is 
dependent on material advancement. If we fail 
lo ilevelop a science equiped with eternal vigi¬ 
lance. economic techniques would become our 
masters, prei'iscly through our failure to realize 
that they are anything hut docile servants. 

iM'onomif growth is by no means the be all 
and end-all of a nation’s pcrfoimance. Such 
matters as the quality of life count, too. 


Education In Russia 

The main features of the Elementary Schools Dill which has just been 
passed by the Duma are , . . the establishment of local School Councils, which 
are to supervise both the Communal schools—which have lay teachers—and 
’the ('hurch schools, hitherto controlled solely by the Holy Synod, and taught 
by the parish priests or other ecclesiastical perso:is ; the introduction of compul¬ 
sory attendance, in so far as the existence of school accommodation permits ; and 
the provision that the teaching shall take place in the language spoken locally, and 
not, as the Extreme Right desired, solely in Russian. 

So even Russia is going in for compulsory attendance, which must end 
in tiniversal education. India is the only civilized country where universal 
education is considered not only impracticable but possibly pernicious. 

Rainaiianda Chatterjee 

in The Modem Review, February 1911, p. 307 



nRlTISn POLICY TOWARDS NEPAL, 1767-1^47 


KANCHANMOY MAZUMDAR 


Tlie IJiilif-li policy towards Nepal was cvolu- 
lioiiary in cliaracler. Hic policy was. of course, 
'of theii own inakinjr, inil in its fortmilalion and 
iinplcincntalion llicy bad to lake into accounl a 
sig'nificant fad vi/., lliat Nepal. l<to. had her 
own |)<dic\ towards the British. British India s 
j)olic\ in Nepal had thus in it the nature of an 
interaction of the Nepalese and British diplo¬ 
macy. of challenjie of one and the reaction of the 
other, of tnutnal adjustment and aceommodation 
resulting in mutual benefit. 

I’olicy postulates eeitain objectives, and it 
aims at r('alisalion of those objectives. British 
objectives in Nepal were not always the same ; 
they varied with the ehange in their position and 
power in India. In older of urgency and im¬ 
portance they changed as well. In addition they 
were to a great extent conditioned by Nepal s 
internal .situation. 

llriti.sh poliev in Nepal had several phases of 
development in course of which one notices mark¬ 
ed shifts of empha.sis on their objectives in that 
country. The first phase spanned about fifty 
years from 17()7 to IBlh. flic aim at first was 
to safeguard and promote tile customary trade 
between Bengal and Tibet through Nepal, and to 
.secure iherchv the sup^dy of gold from Tibet 
which the East India Com})any needed for its 
trade with China. The Gurkha military activi¬ 
ties in the 18th century threatened peace in the 
lower Himalayas, and as a result trade and com¬ 
merce of the area reerdved injury. The Company- 
sought to forestall the Gurkha conquest of the 
valley of Kathmandu by a military expedition 
in October, 1707. The expedition proved fatu¬ 
ous. Its only result w'as to sow in the minds of 
the Gurkha conquerors of Nepal a feeling 
of distrust and hostility towards the British 
which lay at the root of Nepal’.s policy of jealous 
exclu.sion and non-intercourse with the foreigners. 

Intervention cost the British much. Not 
only in Nepal, but in the regions around, their 
commercial schemes foundered on the studied 
opposition of the Gurkhas. The Company then 


sought to make amends by conciliating the new 
rulers of Nepal, but to no purpose, liater attempts 
were rnarlc to establish political influence in the 
Gourl ol Kallmiandu by exploiting the party 
scjuabblc'-. This leinfoiced the Nepalese fear 
that the British weiv an intriguing power, and 
lire best defence against them was to have no 
truck willi them at all. The Nepalese saw that 
their internal dissensions paved tlie way for 
British inliigup. A strong regime was needed 
to guard agaiti>l both Nepal’s political instabi¬ 
lity and foreign inlervcnlion. Such a regime 
wd' set up in 1801 by Bhim Sen Thapa, one of 
Nepal's grcale--l ministers. Within a decade of 
bis rule the Nepalese liad conqtiered the eis- 
Himaldsan territory from the Sutlej in the west 
to the 'I’ista in the east. They nrade nibbling 
encioachments on the Company's territory in the 
south ; they pillagi'd the defenceless villages ; 
they spread jranic and consternation. By 1814 
Nepalese military exjransion had become the 
greatest threat to lire Company’s riclicst territory. 
Promotion of trade with Nepal and Tibet as an 
objert fell into the background ; security of the 
most vulrieiuble frontier of British India now 
became the paramount concern of the Company. 
A war folhwed, and a pyrrliic victory was 
achieved by the British. 

The object r>f the Anglo-Nepalese war was 
to impose a limit on the Nepalese military ex- 
|iati"ion ; the treaty rtf Segouli (December 1815) 
scr uri'd it. 'I’he Indo-Nepalese frontier was delimit¬ 
ed and demarcated. Nepal was circumvallated by 
the British territories and by Sikkim whose 
protection from Nepalese invasion became hence¬ 
forth a British responsibility. The British would 
not leave any outlet for Nepal’s martial spirit. 

The Brilisli had restrained Nepalese ambi¬ 
tions by arms ; after the war they would do so 
i>y keeping ujt the political relations established 
by the war. They would not press for any 
commercial concessions nor for a subordinate 
alliance. Nepal should just keep to the terms 
of the treaty of Segouli, and realise that their 



breach wbuW hoi be tbleraled/ The treaty hwbfe 
naturally to be looked upon as the very sheet 
anchor of Anglo-Nepalese relations. The war 
had cost the British enough in men, money and 
morale; they would not have another war 
except as a last resort. The risk of a war with 
Nepal and.. appreciation of her peoples’ intense 
love of independence served as two major 
influences in the British policy towards Nepal in 
subsequent years. 

The w’ar and the loss of one-third of her 
territory sobered Nepal. The Nepalese realised 
that their mountains were no impregnable 
defence against a determined enemy far superior 
in resources. Their respect for British arms 
increased ; their fear, too. The treaty of 
Segouli was a galling restraint, and yet it had to 
he suffered for the dread of another and more 
disastrous war. The British in India were a 
eompeilliig phenomenoti. and Nepal had to re¬ 
concile herself to it. Nepal's history would from 
now on be dominated by this phenomenon. None 
was convinced of tlii-. more than Bhim Sen himself 
who continued in imwer as Minister, Thus, 
both the British and the Nepalese desired for 
their own reasons peaceful relations. The 
British hands were full with wars with the Indian 
powers, and Nepal needed a breathing spell to 
recover from the shock of the war. Bhim Sen 
on his part would require some lime to rehabili¬ 
tate his prestige which defeat in the war had 
tarnished. Bhim Sen had learned one more 
lessoH : single handed Nepal could never out¬ 
match the British in war. 

For twenty years after llie war there was 
peace in Anglo-Nepalese relations, hut no cordia¬ 
lity. Nepal lay sulky and aloof, nursing her 
wounds, fu^l of resentment and fear. The British 
Resident at Kathmandu posted after the war was 
dreaded as an instrument of British imperialism or 
as a sinister agent of intrigue. Keeping the Resi¬ 
dent a virtual prisoner, was regarded as the only 
means of protecting Nepal from what she feared the 
natural result of the British connexion would he— 
vi*. the gradual erosion of Nepal’s indeiwndence 
and integrity. Bhim Sen could not but look with 
alarm at the steady weakening of the Indian states 
and their transformation into feudatories of the 
British government. 

The British acquiesced in Nepal’s haughty 
aloofness. They, however, appreciated Bhim 
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Senas 'Arbiig rule,'{6r it alone wJnJd 
turbulence of Nepal’s itiaxtial people. The 
policy was one of absolute non-intervention in;':V 
Nepal’s internal affairs, Nepal was safe in > 
Bhim Sen’s hands ; India’s long frontier with 
Nepal was secure, and Indo-Nepalese relations 
were free from intermittent convulsions. From 
lime to time the Nepalese government did intrigue ' 
with the Indiati states but the British winked 
at such efforts which were but manifestations of 
the characteristic restlessness of the Nepalese 
people, 

Change came in the l&SO’s. Bhim Sen’s 
long monopoly of power ranged the King and 
ambitious nolde.s against him. He was deposed 
in August 1837, and two years later in utter 
despair he lt»ok his own life. Then followed 
about a decade of political confusion and un¬ 
certainly, of cabals and intrigues, of lust for 
power which violent assassination alone could 
pul to re.st. Political instability in Nepal knock¬ 
ed out ifie hediock of Anglo-Nepalese relations. 
That instability, however, W'as to some extent 
the British Resident’s own doing. The Resident, 
Brian Hodgson, intervened at first covertly and 
later openly in the Nepalese court politics. He 
had hi« own reasons to do so, although he scarce¬ 
ly anticipated that in sowing the wind he would 
leap the whiilwind. 

The lime then was out of joint. A storm 
was hiewing in Afghanistan and China, Burma 
was Iioslile, the Indian slates were in varying 
stages of teslivencss and disaffection ; all about 
there was an air of eager expectancy and of high 
events. Hodgson at Kathmandu look fright, 
file Biilisii were about to he engaged in large 
scale wars, and the Nepalese, he feared, would 
cciiainly seize the opportunity lo settle old 
scoics with them. Nepalese army, well-drilled 
and armed to the teeth, and kept for two decades 
in leash was a veritable thorn in the most exposed 
frontier of Biilish India. It seemed to Hodgson 
that the only means of dealing with this 
ccilain Nepalese menace was to help the rivals of 
Bhim Sen to cause his fall, to let loose all the 
centrifugal forces in the slate and lo keep the 
Ncpah\«e slewed in their own juice till the- 
troubles of the British were over. In a divided 
court, with nobles having conflicting ambitions, 
the Resident could hope to assume commanding 
influence. In spite of the conciliatory policy of 



two decades Nepal had not come closer to British 
India. W'iiat could explain this attitude except 
that the Nepalese government were biding time 
to avenge their defeat in the last war ? This 
was Hodgson’s argument. 

Lord Auckland, the Governor General, 
sought to justify this interventionist policy 
as a political contrivance to weather a crisis ; 
it was a pis aller. Its result, however, was to 
churn up unprecedented anti-British feelings in 
the court of Kathmandu. During the first 
Afghan war (1839-12) Nepal spun plots with 
almost all the principal Indian stales ; Nepalese 
emissaries were seen supplicating support from 
the courts of Lahore, Kabul. Teheran, Ava, 
Peking, and Lhasa. The Nepalese records seem 
to suggest that the object of these intrigues was 
to form an anti-British confederacy. Nepalese 
troops broke into north Bihar and Oudh, and 
Anglo-Nepalese relations came close to a violent 
breach. Twice the British sent troops to the 
frontier. The Supreme Council in Calcutta 
pressed Lord Auckland to send a punitive ex¬ 
pedition to Nepal. Auckland, however, would 
not take such a risk until his hands were freer. 
A war with Nepal, he feared, would be a signal 
for the Indian stales to rise in arms. Political 
pressure was remorselessly exerted on the King 
of Nepal, punctuated by threats of invasion. 
The King was eventually obliged to concede what 
Hodgson had wanted ; a Ministry with the Re.si- 
dent as its adviser and, indeed, the only prop. 
With the end of the war in Afghanistan Nepal’s 
reslles.sness abated. Auckland's interventionist 
policy had worked ; Hodgsm and his proteges 
had kept peace, however precarious it may be, 
at a very critical time. 

The experience of both the British and the 
Nepalese during these y'ears was bitter, hut the 
lessons leanit were wholesome. The Nepalese 
once again reali.sed that their internal dissen¬ 
sions provided openings for British intrigues 
and intervention, and that a masterful Resident 
could create problems. To the British it was 
clear that active involvement in Nepalese party 
polities increased rather than curbed anli-British 
feelings in the Nepale.se court ; that political 
instability led to excitement in the Nepalese army, 
for every aspirant to power pandered to its 
warlike propensities ; and finally, that a crisis 
in British India had repercussions on the 


Nepalese politics. Nepal could he a hienace fo 
India during such cHses, if the turbulence of her 
people were not kept in contfol by a strong rule. 
The policy of intervention was, hence, abandon¬ 
ed, and that of disengagement from the internal 
affairs of Nepal adopted. 

Political confusion consequent upon Bhihi 
Sen’s fall in 1837 ended in September 1846 when 
Jang Bahadur Raiia assumed power as Minister. 
This marked a great divide in the history of 
Nepal's relations with India. Jang Bahadur 
gave the British what they wanted ; a strong and 
friendly regime. He ruled for more than thirty 
years as an absolute despot ; he kept the 
Nepalese army in full strength but in reins. He 
earned the British appreciation by making a 
trip to England. He w’as cooperative and 
obliging. He concluded an extradition treaty, 
preventing the Nepalese forests and swamps on 
the southern border from being a safe .sanctuary 
to outlaws from the British territory. He got 
from the British what he expected of them : 
consistent support, though not an openly declar¬ 
ed alliance. The Biilish did not interfere with 
his bloody ascent to power nor questioned the 
way he ruled. They treated him as though he 
were a ruling chief of an independent state. 
They excited his vanilv by battering allusions to 
his able rule and his alliance with the mighty 
British empire. 

The Mutiny of I8.')7-.'i8 provided at once the 
te-st and vindication of the policy of mutual 
trust, understanding and co-operation which the 
two governments were following. The Nepalese 
government did not exploit the greatest crisis 
of the British in India. Instead, they actively 
helped them against the very forces which Nepal 
once tried to rally against the British. Jang 
Bahadur was naturally looked upon as the best 
guarantee of Anglo-Nepalese friendly relations. 
Honours were lavished on him ; the western Terai 
wrested from Nepal in 1816 was restored to her. 
The Nepalese troops who fought in the Mutiny 
were loud in praise of the British for thfiir 
liberality shown in the form of batius and high 
rales of pay. The House of the Ranas became 
henceforth the surest insurance against impair¬ 
ment of Nepal’s friendly relations with British 
India. Jang Bahadur initiated the Nepales# 
government in the policy of active cooperation 
with the British government with a View to earn* 



in|; pr«93tig«, money and , territory, and Uiis 
policy all his successors scrupulously 
followed. The Nepalese government had now 
Anally abandoned their earlier policy of taking 
advantage of the British difficulties. 

With this a great political objective had been 
achieved ; the Nepalese now were not only safe 
neighbours but dependable allies, too. " There 
was, however, a'fly in the ointment : Nepal was 
still a closed land. The Residents’ movements 
were still restricted, although unlike earlier, their 
personal relations with the Minister were cordial. 
Jang Bahadur with all his amiability and effu¬ 
sive friendliness could hardly conceal his deep 
.«ealed prejudice that too close relations with 
the British and admission of their agent or 
couni rymen into the interior of Nepal would 
ultimately end up in British d«)minalion. Jang 
Bahadur felt that the Nepalese government should 
have that much of attachment to the British as 
would he conducive to Nepal’s own interests. 
Nepal would live in yteacc and amity with India, 
but the British should not expect a greater 
degree of cordiality than what the Nepalese 
government would safely allow (hem. Jang 
Bahadur would try lo convince the British that 
Nepal’s friendHin;ss was a policy of her own 
choice. The British, however, fully knew that 
it was for the Minister and his family an in¬ 
dispensable means of strength. 

Jang Bahadur died in 1877, but bis policy 
surviwd him. Lord Lyflon saw in bis death 
rather an opportunity than an occasion for 
anxiety. He made an attempt by political 
pressure to increase the Resident’s influence in 
the Court of Kathmandu, and to force the 
latter to eschew its exclusive policy. The 
Nepalese government doggedly resisted the move, 
causing, albeit for a short while, a rift in the 
erstwhile friendly ' relations with the Indian 
government. The British realised that the 
Nepalese government would not abandon its 
exclusive policy, for it was in their view Nepal’s 
only means of defence against a neighbour whose 
influence spread as much by a conscious effort on 
its part as by its sheer position and overwhelming 
power. Never hereafter would the Indian govern¬ 
ment risk unpleasantness with Nepal on this score. 
This was the Nepalese government’s strongest 
susceptibility, and the British always avoided 
ruffling iti 


From the 1870’» the most engaging p# 
occupation of the Indian government was the 
defence of the frontier from the Russian and the 
French pressure. The Indian military establish¬ 
ment was consequently reformed and expanded. 
The demand now was mostly for men who had 
better fighting capacity and greater acquaintance 
with difficult mountainous terrain, and who were 
also politically least excitable and, hence, safe 
and trustworthy. Nepal had just this sort of 
men. The Guikhas had since 1815 been re¬ 
cruited in the British Indian array, and had 
firmly established themselves as its best element. 
Their unquestioned obedience to and admiration 
for the British were matched by their contempt 
for the Indian soldiers. They were, hence, look¬ 
ed upon by the British as the most effective 
counterpoise to the Indian soldiers, and as a 
safety valve against a mutiny by them. Unlike 
other regiments of the Indian army, any expan¬ 
sion in the Gurkha ranks did not require a pro¬ 
portionate increase in the number of British 
soldiers to maintain the balance, and this was 
an additional reason why the Gurkhas were most 
sought after. ' 

There were in the last decades of the 19th 
ecntui'V sonic political problems, loo. China 
asserted her suzerainty over Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim. Tlie fear was not so much of an actual 
invasion of India’s north-east frontier as of 
subversion and intrigue in a region which the 
British looked upon as their sphere of influence. 
In view of these military and political exigencies 
closer ties with the Nepalese government became 
a compelling necessity for India. The importance 
of Nepal as a frontier state and its military 
resources and potentialities were now closely 
studied. It was being increasingly felt 
that in Nepal lay the fulcrum of India’s north¬ 
east frontier. Thi.s led to an adjustment in the 
Briti.sh attitude and adoption of a new policy— 
the policy of winning Nepalese confidence by 
liberal (‘oncessions, and progressively increasing 
their obligation to the Indian government. A 
deal wa.s struck by which the British undertook 
to supply the Nepalese government with modern 
arms in exchange for unrestricted supply of 
Gurkha recruits for the Indian army. Nepal’s 
military power was no longer dreaded as a 
menace to India’.? security ; it came to be re¬ 
garded now as an essentia] accessory to India’s 
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own military resources. The arrangement, arms 
for Gurkhas, bound the Indian and the Nepalese 
governments in lies of mutual obligation and 
served in future as an important plank of their 
relations. Nepal’s main export was—and still 
is—her men. The British on their part had to 
be solicitous of the Nepalese government on 
whom they depended for their best troops. 

In the later decades of the 19lh century 
when British commercial interests in Tibet were 
revived Anglo-Ncpalese relations assumc«l a new 
perspective. Nepal’s relations with I’ibet and 
China were closely studied, especially their 
political implications. A thorough probe was also 
made into Nepalese commercial interests in 
Tibet to ascertain whether or how far they 
affected British policy in Tibet. I bus in Anglo- 
Tibetan relations Nepal came to play a signifi¬ 
cant role. The events leading to the Young- 
husband mission to Tibet could be cited as a 
case in point. Russian activity in Lhasa alarmed 
the Nepalese government a.s much as the British, 
and made them lake concerted action to safeguard 
their respective interests. Nepal [)rovcd a great 
help to the British during this lime, especially 
in jnaking the Lhasa government agree to Young- 
hiishand's terms of selllcinent. The Nepalese 
legation at Lhasa .served as an intelligence 
transmitting centre. Ever afterwards Kathmandu 
remained an important link between Calcutta 
fand later New Delhi) and Lhasa. 

Chinese activity in Tibet between 1904 and 
1914 brought Nepal and India closer still. 
British interests in Tibet were imperilled by the 
Chinese policy of converting Tibet from an 
autonomous region under Chinese suzerainty in¬ 
to a directly administered province. The. Dalai 
Lama was deposed and was obliged to escape to 
India in 1910. Chine.se troops lore through 
Eastern Tibet, destroying monastaries ; the local 
people rose in arms. The Chinese intrigued with 
Bhutan, refusing to recognise the Anglo-Bhutanese 
treaty (1910) ; they crept into the tribal 
territories north of Assam and set up colonies ; 
they dro}iped feelers on Nepal, too. The Chinese 
.proceedings activated the normally quiet north¬ 
east frontier. In dealing with this menace and 
in ensuring Tibetan autonomy, the British made 
ample use of their good relations with Nepal. 
The Nepalese government were concerned over 
the forcible change in the political status of Tibet 


at the hands of the Chinese and consequent in> 
jury to Nepalese interests in Tibet. Nepal was 
a.ssured of protection against Chinese invasion ; 
the Britj.sh also guaranteed .security of Nepalese 
interests in Tibet. At the British instance 
the Nepalese government formally repudiated 
their traditional allegiance to China ; the 
Iribulary missions to Peking sent by Nepal since 
1792 were discontinued. In short, the Chinese 
proceedings in Tibet anil the north-east frontier 
rcswlled in further weakening of their influence 
in the area and further asseition of British 
power. The British also secured a measure of 
control on Nepal's relations with Tibet and 
China. From 1915 to 1947 the British were a 
factor in Nepal-Tibet relations ; they preserved 
peace between them, and arbitrated in their 
disputes. The British government did not 
specifically ask Nepal to have no relations with 
the Chinese Republic, although they made it 
amply clear that such relations had belter not 
have any political lamtent. 

By ihe 1920’s areas of agreement between 
the Governments of India and Nepal had widen¬ 
ed eonsiderahly, and their interests, particularly 
military and political, had become to a great 
extent liolh coordinate and complimentary. 
Nepal only wondered if the trend of events would 
lead eventually to the disappearance of her inde¬ 
pendence under .sheer force of circumstances ; the 
British would not make any attempt at obtaining 
such result, hut then their influmce was an iaresist- 
alde fact. The problem of the Nepalc.se government 
was (o foreslall the natural result of this influence. 
The British government fully appreciated Nepal’s 
uneasiness. In 1925 a treaty, called the Treaty 
of Friendship, was concluded which explicitly 
recognised Nepal’s independence, both external 
and internal. The Nepalese government had 
already been given an annual subsidy of rupees 
ten lakhs. They were also free to import from 
DOW on arms and machinery for manufacturing 
munitions. The Nepalese government made much 
of the treaty ; the Prime Minister could convince 
the people that he had obtained what for 
Nepal had so long been a political desideratum 
—a definite guarantee of her integrity. From 
the British point of view, however, the treaty was 
hut a necessary formality ; it was a means to 
satisfy the Nepalese government’s amour propre. 
Treaties made little change to the actual fact 




thalt both policy and concatenation of circumstances 
had brought Nepal well within the political 
orbit of the British empire in India. Nepal was 
in fact an Indian political and military outpost, 
and serving the purpose of an outer or strategi¬ 
cal frontier. Nepal’s internal autonomy was 
guaranteed by the British, hut her external rela¬ 
tions were subordinated to the considerations of 
British interests. It was a slate economically 
heavily dependent on India, and whose rulers’ 
many obligations to the British made them sub¬ 
ordinate partners in safeguarding and fostering 
British imperial interests in Asia. 

The intensity of the nationalist movement in 
India from the 1920’s and such factors as the 
growing Japanese influence in China and interest 
in Tibet and Mongolia, the rise of Bolshevik 
Russia and the disturbed situation in India’s 
north-west frontier, cnlniinaling in the third 
Afghan war (1919), necessitated keeping Nepal 
in good hunnjur. A review of British military 
position in India established that the India 
government should estimate their military re¬ 
sources in the worst contingency on the sole basis 
of the strength of the Gurkhas in the Indian army 
and ilie troops which the Nepalese government 
would lend the British as mercenaries. In fact, 
the Gurkhas caine now to be valued not only for 
their military quality Inil even more for their 
delaebment from those political, racial and reli¬ 
gious influences whicli complicated and embar¬ 
rassed ihe mililary ^ysteIn of the British govern¬ 
ment in India. It was recognised, particularly 
by the India Office, that a powerful Hindu state 
as Nepal could exert considerable influence on 
the Indian anarchist elements, and the more arti¬ 
culate the anli-Brilisb forces became the greater 
became the need for keeping on well with Nepal. 
The Ranas actively helped the Indian government 
in dealing with the anti-British forces in India. 
Indian newspapers with seditious writings were 
banned in Nepal, and the Indian employees in 
Nepal were warned against any activity against 
the British. Arrangements were made to rush the 
Gurkhas from Nepal to the Punjab during the 
disturbances connected with the Jalianwallabagh 
massacre. During both the world wars large 
contingents of the Nepalese army were posted in 
India for the maintenance of internal security. 
The Home government particularly feared that 
the Nepalese government could exercise powerful 


itiBuenoe on Indian politics, and if they were/ 
disaffected the revolutionary movement in IdkIm 
could assume a much graver aspect. Attempts at 
sowing anti-British feelings in the Gurkha army 
were suspected to have been made by the anar* 
chisls in 1906-7. During the first world war 
the Germans madp an abortive effort at intrigu¬ 
ing with Nepal through Raja Mahendra, Pratap, 
the noted Indian revolutionary. When relations 
with Afghanistan and the Pathan tribes in the 
north-west frontier were uneasy the Nepalese 
troops were looked upon as an effective counter¬ 
poise . 

Thi.s was also the time when a small band 
of young Nepalis raised their voice against the 
Rana’s autocracy and urged for liberalisation of 
the regime. These Nepalis came mostly from 
the Terai region and were educated in India. 
They [)ublished a paper called the Gurkkdi from 
Benaras. The paper was anti-Rana in lone and 
was, hence, banned by the British government 
in 1922. By the treaty of 1923 each of the two 
governments undertook to prevent its territory 
from being used tor purposes prejudicial to the 
security of the other. In the, 1930’s secret societ¬ 
ies were formed in Nepal to physically extermi¬ 
nate the Ranas. The Rana government came on 
these .eocielies with a heavy hand and frustrated 
their objects. 

The Briti.sh relations with Nepal is, thus, a 
history of gradual conversion of a challenge in¬ 
to an opportunilv, of a source of danger into 
one of benefit. The British policy was one of 
tactful management of a proud, sensitive, free¬ 
dom-loving nation which would not grudge the 
loss of de facto indepetjdence provided an 
appearance of its sovereignty were kept up by 
profuse assertions to that effect, by avoidance of 
interference in its internal affairs, by periodical 
bestowal of honours, titles and subsidies to its 
autocratic rulers, and by the provision of em¬ 
ployment to its martial peoples. That this policy 
paid off was due to three main factors ; first, 
understanding the Nepalese people, their senti¬ 
ments. prejudices and susceptibilities as inter¬ 
preted, of course, by their government; secondly^ 
appreciation of the fact that Nepal had a perso¬ 
nality of her own, and quite a strong one at that; 
and thirdly, adjustment of British needs to the 
Nepalese expectations. To these must be added 
two more factors; the isolation of Nepal, and 
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monopolisation of Nepal’s diplomatic relations 
by the British. Events in India particularly of 
political and military character had profound 
effect but did not unsettle Nepal’s relations with 
the British government. In 18119 political pressure 
obliged the then Nepalese government to under¬ 
take to have no relations with the Indian states, 
and this restriction, at least in theory, continued 
until 1921 when on the representation of the 
Prime Minister, Chandra Shamsher, it was for¬ 
mally lifted. .Sikkim was taken under British 
proleetion with the declared object of preventing 
its and Bhutan’s ab.«orptinn in Nepal. The rise 
of militant Nepal had disturbed the balance of 
power in the lower Himalayas, and it was gradu¬ 
ally restored when the British confirmed their 
political influence in Sikkim and Bhutan and 
later in Tibet. The British policy in the north¬ 
east frontier of India was to isolate Nepal from 
her neighbours an4i to prevent the formation of 
a large Himalayan kingdom under Nepalese 
hegemony—a project on which the early Nepalese 
statesmen had set their heart. The British dis¬ 
couraged Nepal from having any relations with 
any power other than themselves. Nepal’s desire 
to have diplomatic representation at the Court of 
St. James was not met till 19.14 for fear that 
foreign powers like. Germany and Japan might 
establish relations with Nepal through her 
embassy in London. When Chandra Shamsher 
sent a few Nepalese to Japan for technical train¬ 
ing, there were not a few in the India Office who 
felt uneasy. It was, in fact, held as an axiom that 
the political and military exigencies of the 
Indian empire could not allow Nepal to pass out 
of the British sphere of influence into that of any 
other power. Nepal’s landlocked position and 
economic dependence on India and the lack of 
any power in her neighbourhood which could 
prevent its gravitation towards India enabled the 
British government to exercise this monopoly on 
Nepal’s diplomatic relations. Nepal could not 
play the same role as Afghanistan between Rus¬ 
sia in Central Asia and British in India. Nepal 
did serve as a buffer state when China was 
powerful in Tibet. But the weakness of China 
and the emergence of an independent Tibet under 
British influence made India’s north-east fron¬ 
tier safe, and correspondingly Nepal’s import¬ 
ance as a buffer state decreased. 

Politically British influence on Nepal had 


both a .stabilising and retardatory effect. British 
support to the Rana regime ensured peace and 
stability in a country where geographical obstac¬ 
les and ethnic variety impeded political unity. 
British support to the Rana family made the latter 
strong against its potential rivals. But it also 
made the setting up of any other rule impossible; 
more so any other form of government. The 
Nepalese could, therefore, have no experience of 
political experiments, and this was no small 
handicap for them when the Rana regime col¬ 
lapsed in IQSO-.'il. The Nepalese had no training 
in constitutional or even liberal form of govern- 
ineiil. and small wonder they had much difficulty 
in running this form of government when it was 
e-tabli.shcfl in the post-Rana period. 

In Nepal’s serial life the British had no pre- 
ten.^^ions to act as a conscious catalytic agent. Yet 
their abhorrance of social evils like the Sali and 
slavery led the Ranas to abolish both, if gradu¬ 
ally. The need for dealings with the British 
obliged the later Ranas to educate themselves, 
and to open a few schools at Kathmandu. The 
British encouraged the Nepalese aristocratic 
families to travel freely in India and to go to 
Europe as much to impress on them the power 
and resources of the British empire as to enlarge 
ih.'dr mental horizon. British non-interference 
policy was tempered by their positive opposition 
to change of power by violence, and this partly 
explains the comparatively less bloody events in 
Nepalese hi.story in the twentieth century. 
Nepalese criminal laws were moderated ; corvee 
was declared illegal. With British help a very 
limited arrangement was made for the improve¬ 
ment of sanitation and public health in the city 
of Kathmandu. Ropeways and a light railway 
were built and a few industries started. Even a 
newspaper controlled by the government made 
its appearance. The British did not want to 
force the pace of modernism in Nepal, for it was 
certain to he resented by the Rana government as 
an interference in Nepal’s internal affairs. If the 
Nepalese took a few slow and hesitating steps 
towards progress the British gave them every 
encouragement. Geographical obstacles, lack of 
communication and mobility in life, the Nepalese 
government’s policy of isolation and the British 
anxiety to keep on well with the Ranas— 
all these prevented the dissemination of even a 
limited degree of liberal ideas which were sweep- 



ing Nepal’s southern neighbour, lihe Nepilese 
had the innate fear that appurtenances of modern¬ 
ism were but instruments of political enervation, 
and the Ranas, in their own interest, kept up 
this fear. A modern Nepal helped in her deve¬ 
lopment by the British, they feared, would be re¬ 
duced to an adjunct of British India. Beneath this 
apparently lofty patriotic ideal there lurked the 
apprehension that modern ideas and institutions 
and the resultant enlightenment of the people 
would weaken the autocratic rule which the 
Ranas had set up. Isolation and non-intercourse 
with the outside world thus served the family inter¬ 
ests of the Ranas. In fact, it is not so much the 
British who actively supported the Rana rule as 
that the Ranas purposely made it look so to their 
people with a view to strengthening themselves. 

British influence on Nepal was, hence, limit¬ 
ed, and this was partly due to the fact that 
this influence had practically only one agency to 
operate through, namely the Nepalese govern¬ 
ment, whose policy, as has been seen earlier, was 
to keep this influence down to a minimum. Move¬ 
ment of the Nepalese to and from India was un¬ 
restricted, but for the Indians Nepal was a 
closed country, except for occasional pilgrimages, 
llie Gurkha soldiers who served in India and 
elsewhere returned home with nothing but memo¬ 
ries of battles and fond expectations of similar 
opportunities in future. They were closely attach¬ 
ed to the British government which gave them 
employment and sustained them in their old age 
by pensions. In fact, there was not a single 
village in Nepal which had not sent men to fight 
for the British in India and elsewhere. There 
were many others who emigrated to Assam, 
Darjeeling and the Dooars to work mostly as 
labourers in the tea gardens. An intellectual 
class was conspicuous by its absence ; in 1947 
there were only one college and four high .schools 
in Nepal. In 1948 there were only seven holders 
of M.A. and B.A. degrees, fortyeighl under¬ 
graduates and fourteen having Sanskrit degrees. 
This small number of educated men at Kath¬ 
mandu were either absorbed in government 
offices or purged out of the country at the slight¬ 
est suspicion of being anti-government. 

Indo-Nepalesc relations during the British 
period had, thus, a very narrow base ; it was a 


’ reiatiomhip of a family oligarchy in Nepal a^ 
an alien government in India, both of wbi^di Iw* 
came in course of time unpopular. Anti-Raisa 
forces naturally looked to the anti-British forcea 
in India for support. The Indian nationalist press 
assailed the Rana regime, particularly when the 
Gurkha mercenaries were employed to put down 
the nationalist movements in India. Anti-Rana 
forces were lalcr organised under three main 
parties, the Gurkha league, the Praja Parishad 
and the Nepali National Congress ; all of them 
had the blessing of the Indian National Congress. 
During the Quit India Movement in 1942 a imm- 
her of prominent Nepalese were arrested in 
India. The same year the people of Saptari in 
the Nepalese Terai broke open the Hanuman* 
nagar jail where Jaiprakash Narain. Dr. Ram- 
rnanohar Lohia and others had been interned by 
the Rana government when they escaped to Nepal 
to seek political asylum. Anti-Rana movement in 
the Terai became a strong force in 1946-47 
which compelled the Rana government to make a 
gesture of administrative reforms in 1947-48. 
'riu; Rana-British relationship appeared to the 
anli-Bana forces as an unholy alliance, a part¬ 
nership in the exploitation of the Nepalese 
people. The British were condemned as props 
of an autocratic regime. When the British left 
India the Ranas found it difficult to adjust them¬ 
selves to the new Governinenl of India which in¬ 
sisted on a new and broader basis of relation¬ 
ship betw'cen the two slates. The British with 
their limited political and military object- 
ives tolerated a regime veiy different from their 
own administration in India. New India with 
its demoeralie ideals would not only treat this 
regime as a political anachronism but would 
actively assist in effecting its fall. The British had 
little interest in a modern Nepal ; independent 
India would actively help in bringing about a 
rapid transformation in Nepal’s political, social 
and economic life—and preferably under India’s 
guidance. While the British were accused of 
having stretched the principles of let alone too 
far and thereby arrested the progress of Nepal, 
the problem of the Government of India today is 
to help Nepal in her development in such a way' 
that the Nepalese would not feel that India was 
overdoing her role as Nepal’s guardian and pace¬ 
setter . 


INDIAN PRESIDENCY 
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The Indian Presidency has been a subject 
of inlereslinj’ comment ever since the institu¬ 
tion of the office by the Constituent Assembly of 
India and particularly since the commencement 
of the Indian Constitution on January 26, 1950. 
The President posse.sses larjie powers under the 
Constitution, which fact creates the impression 
that he is by no means only the formal executive 
of the Union but that he can. if he so chooses, 
become a real ruler within the framework of the 
Constitution. I here is the opposite view, popu¬ 
larly held in the country, that the President is a 
mere ‘figure-head’ and that “he could not act and 
will not act exct;pl on the advice of his minis¬ 
ters ;’** and that “he occupies the same position 
as the King under the English Constitution.’’^ 

These views regarding the status, powers 
and functions of the President of India are con¬ 
fusing. A careful study of the Constitution will 
prove that the President is intended neither to be 
a powerful ruler nor a figurehead nor an exact 
rcjilica of the British Crown but he is to be a 
constitutional head of the state and the syndjol 
of the nation, vested with considerable authority 
and status under the express provisions of the 
Constitution, sufficient to make him a brake in 
the governmental machinery and at limes its 
engine—a position which is essential to the pro¬ 
per functioning of our quasi-federal parliamen¬ 
tary democracy. 

PresideiU as th4: Chief of the Nation and the 
symbol of its Unity 

The importance of the President in the cons¬ 
titutional set-up of the country is disclosed by 
the manner of his election."^ He is elected by 
the members of an electoral college consisting of 
(a) the elected members of both Houses of 
Parliament; and (b) the elected members of the 

1. Arabedkar, C. A. D., Vol. VIII, p. 215. 

2. C. A.D., Vol. VII, p. 32. 
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Legislative Assemblies of the Stales. Both 
Prime Minister Nehru and Ambedkar staled in the 
Constituent Assembly* that election by such 
electoral colleges was tantamount to a direct 
election on the basis of adult franchise. The 
suggestion tbal the electoral college should 
consist of members of Parliament alone was 
turned down so that “the President might not 
he a creature of the majority in power and a 
pale replica of the Prime Minister and therefore 
no better than a figurehead as in France under 
the Constitution of ll!75 or Ireland.”'’ This 
would show, in the first place, that the President 
is not merely a figurehead and in the second 
place, that he represents the people of India, as 
against the Union Ministers who represents only 
the majority parly in Parliament, thus making 
him not only the lit'ad of the Union, but also 
the Chief of the Nation and the concrete em¬ 
bodiment of the unity of the Slate. 

The President takes the oath'* to “faithfully 

execute the office of the President.of 

India and.to.preserve, protect 

and defend the Constitution and llie law.” 

In the result, he has to maintain the Constitu- 

** 

tioti ajiainsl inroads from whatever quarters they 
might come. Further, he takes an oath to 
devote himself ’ “to the service and well-being 
of the People of India.” Thus, he represents 
the will of the people in securing the unity, wel¬ 
fare and integrity of the country. No such oath 
is taken either by the Vice-President, the Prime 
Minister or any other minister of the Union, 
'llic oath taken liy them is only to act within 
the Constitution, wdiich can function only if 
preserved, protected and defended by the Presi¬ 
dent. Thus, the obligations and responsibilities 
to which the President is pledged are different 
from and superior to those of the Vice-President, 

4. C.A.D., Vol. VII, P. 998 and Vol. 
IV, P. 846. 

5. C.A.D., Vol IV, PP. 734-35. 
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je Pi^e Minister 
fiiion.’ ’ 

MinUtttrwl Responsibility 

The Constitution vests in the President a 
irge array of powers and functions. The im- 
ressive list of the Presidential powers bears a 
lose re^iriblance to the formal powers of the 
iritish Monarch. He is to exercise these powers 
nd functions with the aid and advice of his 
louncit of Ministers. The British Sovereign is 
ound by the advice of his ministers as is implied 
y the well-known doctrine that “the King can 
o no wrong”. The Crown must act on the 
dvice of the Cabinet and must not act on any 
ther advice.** This convention is enforced 
firough the rule that every public act of 
he Crown must bear the counter-signature of 
ome minister responsible to Parliament. This 
ule is so universal in its operation that it has 
teen said that “there is not a moment in 
he King’s life, from accession to his demise, 
luring which there is not some one responsible 
o Parliament for his public ctmduct.”** 'Fhere 
s no such explicit provision in the Indian 
'onstitution to bind the President to act in 
iccordance with the advice of his Council of 
Ministers. Instead of providing that the Presi- 
lent shall act only on the counter-signature of 
i minister responsible to Parliament, Article 
^7(2) of our Constitution provides that 
he President himself shall make rules as to the 
nanner in which his orders and instruments 
>hall be authenticated and this is done at present 
)y a departmental secretary and not by a 
ninister. 

So, whereas in England the ministers assume 
egal responsibility for the acts of the Crown, 
n India the ministers have no legal responsibility 
or the acts of the President. The proposal to in¬ 
corporate instructions^** that the President would 
>e bound by the advice of the ministers was 

7. Munshi, K.M., The President under 
he Indian Const. (1963), P. 35-36. 

8. Halsbury, Hailsham Ed. Vol. VI, 
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9. Todd, Parliamentary Govt, in England, 
2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 266. 

10. Munshi, K.M., “The President under 
the Indian Constitution.” 

11. Art. 13 (a) (11) of the Constitution 
of Ei»; 1937. 
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detieied by t^ Constituent j^sembly. iTie prbvi-' ’ 
sipn in t^ Irisy*^ Constitution tihat the President ’ 
should accept the advice of the ministers was also 
not incorporated in our Constitution. The Presir , 
dent is, therefore, under no legal obligation to 
accept in every case with which he deals the aid 
and advice of his Council of Ministers. B. N, ‘ 
Rau rightly observes that “even if in any 
particular instance the President acts otherwise 
than on ministerial advice, the validity of the 
act cannot be questioned in a court on that 
ground”. 

Though there is no legal obligation upon 
the President to act upon the advice of his minis* 
fers, the exigencies of responsible government 
demand that he should normally act on minis¬ 
terial advice. In England, the dependence of 
the Crown for taxes and supplies on the elected 
representatives of the people in the House of 
Commons obliges the Sovereign to rely on a 
ministry having the confidence of the House ; and 
the evolution of the doctrine that the Sovereign 
was bound to accept the advice of his ministry 
became inevitable. Its logical corollary was 
responsibility of the ministry and not of the 
Crown for the government of the country. The 
same basic postulate forms an integral part of 
the Indian Constitution. Under Article 113 of 
the Constitution, all estimates of expenditure 
other than those relating to expenditure charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund of India are requir¬ 
ed to be submitted in the form of demands ior 
grants to the House of the People which may 
‘ assent or refuse to assent to any demand for* 
grant or assent to such demand subject to any 
reduction of the amount thereof”. Since the 
House of the People has thus the last word in 
financial matters and since that House is con¬ 
trolled by the Council of Ministers, the result 
will be that when a strong-headed President dis¬ 
regards the aid and advice of the Council of 
Ministers, the Council of Ministers through the 
House of the People, will refuse to assent to any 
demand for grant and will in this way be able to 
curb the powers of the President. Thus, we see 
that for the smooth and efiBcient running of the 
administration, the President must act according 

12. Rau, B. N., India’s Constitution in 
the Making (1960) P. 375. 


to the advice of his Council of Ministers. Since 
in this way the control over the public exchequer 
is vested for all practical purposes in the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers, the position virtually is that the 
real executive power of the Union is vested in 
the Council of Ministers and the President is 
normally only the constitutional head of the 
stale and cannot for any lonj* period of time run 
the machinery of government in disregard of the 
advice tendered by his Council of Ministers, 

We thus find that there are provisions in 
the Constitution the practical effect of which is 
that the President will normally be bound to act 
according to the aid and advice of his Council 
of Ministers. Indeed, no Sovereign or Governor- 
General in a British Dominion would dare reject 
the advice of his ministry save at his own peril. 
The abdication of Edward VIII, and the removal 
of the Governor-General of the Irish Free Stale 
on the advice of De Valera when he first came 


of Ministers or be ednviribed by them. H/'hoVr-' 
ever, his views do not ultimately prevail with 
the Council of Ministers, he must yidd to their 
decisions. There is no express provision, in the 
Constitution to this effect ; but this is a 
inherent in the mechanism of responsibly 
government and in the method of its working in 
whatever soil that system of government is 
implanted. 

Presidential AuthorUy 

Obviously then, persuasion, not compulsion, 
is the normal instrument of Presidential autho¬ 
rity. But. where the normal course of respon¬ 
sible government ceases to rim smoothly and 
acceptance of ministerial advice lends to create 
a breakdown of the constitutional machinery, 
the President's personal intervention becomes 
imperative. Situations may arise, where no 
single party commands a majority in the 
legislature to ]>e able l«) undertake the responsi¬ 


into power are recent illustrations. The President 
of India is also liable to removal by the process 
of impeachment. 

But, by no means does it follow that the 
President is merely a rubber-stamp, a marionette 
in the hands of his Council of Ministers or a 


bility of forming a government as happened in 
England in 1931 under the Labour Government 
and Ramsay Macdonald was commissioned by 
the Sovereign to form a National Government 
of all parlies, or, having formed a government, 
its stability may he threatened by unforeseen 


dignified hieroglyphic—to use Coke’.s immortal 
phrase. The Constitution secures to the Presi¬ 
dent the same powers as Bagehot''' ascribed to 
the Crown in England—‘the right to be consult- 
ed, the right to encourage, the right to warn.’ 
He has a very useful function to perform behind 
the .scene. As provided in Article 78, all deci¬ 
sions of the Council of Ministers are coramunical- 


evenls ; or, a government in power might embark 
on action in persislent violation of the law or 
deliberate defiance of the Constitution as the 
Premier of New South Wales, Lang, did in 1932 ; 
or again a government is corrupt and this charge 
is proved as happened in the case of » John 
Macdonald’s Government in Canada in 1873 and 
its continuance might become obnoxious to lihe, 


ed to him and he can call for any information. 
He is thus fully posted with the affairs of the 
government. The method of election of the 
President set out in Article 54 ensures that 
the President is an elderly statesman enjoying 
the confidence of the elected elements of 
the various legislatures. He can bring his 
experience and wisdom to influence the Council 
of Ministers in formulating their decisions. He 
is regarded as a non-party man with ability to 
approach all problems in an impartial and dis¬ 
passionate manner and he can make his views 


nation and its policies might become ruinous to 
the country. It is. indeed, impossible to predict 
every exigency that may render it impossible 
for the President to accept ministerial advice. 
In all such circumstances, the President of India, 
like the British Crown or Dominion Governor* 
General, may be presumed to have a clear right 
to depart from ministerial advice and act at his 
own discretion. 

There are certain other exceptional matters 
in which the advice of the Council of Ministers 
is not required or is not reliable or is not suffiei- 


felt by placing them before the Council of or is not available. Among these exceptional 
Ministers. Either he can convince the Council matters are the following : 

(1) The appointment and dismissal of a 
13. Begehot, “English Constitution” (World Prime Minister who ceases to enjoy the leader- 
Classics Ed. 1928), p. 67. ship of his party ; 



' jf2} of 1 ? KSflSitiflJjr vwcti wai-io»l 

Ibe confidimoe of Parliament; . 

, (a) iDiajmssal of a House of the People, 
ivhiii^.^ appears to the President to have lost 
the confidence of the Public. 

(4) The exercise of the powers as a 
Supreme Cdmmander in an emergency where the 
ministry has failed to defend the country; 

(5) When there is no ministry due to a 
possible whole-sale assassination ; 

(6) Consultation with the Supreme Court 
of India under Article 143 when there is a cleav¬ 
age of opinion between him and the Council of 
Ministers on any question of law or fact. 

The President may also disregard the advice 
of his Council of Ministers in such matters as the 
protection of the interest of minorities’^ and 
backward classes,” the exercise of his emer¬ 
gency’® powers to suspend the Constitution in a 
State where another party is in pf)wer, the 
appointment of a Finance Commission,” an Elec¬ 
tion Commission’" for the supeiinlendence, 
direction and control of elections, the Attorney- 
General’® of India in order to receive indepen¬ 
dent advice in constitutional matters, the Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor-General of India,-" members 
of the Union Public Service Commission,-’ 
Judges of Supreme Court-- and High Courts 
etc.^® These are matters in the decision of which 
any party bias has to he avoided. The President 
may also disregard ministerial advice where he 
is enjoined to act otherwise than under the 
Constitution. 

The ministers hold office during the plea¬ 
sure of the President.-"’ It would be ridiculous 
to suggest that a minister could be dismissed 
only on his own advice. If. on the dismissal of 
the ministry, the President is able to find a suit¬ 
able ministry in the existing legislature, he has 

14. Arts. 330, 3.31, 347 etc. 

15. Arts. 341, 342. 

16. Art. .356. 

17* Alt.' 280. 

la, Art. 324. 

19. Art. 76. 

20. Art. 14a. 

21. Art. 315. 

22. Art. 124. 

23. Art. 217. 

24. Arts. 3, 53, 85, 103, 111. 

25. Art. 75(2). 
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If the dignmenl of the parties does not perinft > 
him to adopt such a course, he has the undoubtiia 
right to dissolve the legislature and order freA: 
elections. Of course, if the country should r^^ 
turn the old ministerial party to power, 
President's action would stand condemiied by die 
nation and he would have either to resign or W 
eat the humble pie at the hands of the ministry. 
Such an event has been rare of occurrence. The 
power of dismissal or of dissolution is, of course, 
double-edged. But the wisdom and restraint in¬ 
herent in its exercise has generally obtained the 
verdic; of approval from the people in the rare 
cases when it has been exercised. 

The President in the Constitution is, there¬ 
fore, not a figurehead. He is the embodiment of 
the ultimate authority of the Constitution, which 
moves only on .threat to constitutional govern¬ 
ment. The President’a oath of office compels 
him “to preserve, protect and defend the Cons¬ 
titution and the law” and “to devote himself 
to ihc service and well-being of the people of 
India.” The supremacy of the President lies in 
securing the supremacy of the Constitution. 

It is possible to contend that the exercise of 
Presidential authority without ministerial ad¬ 
vice is fraught with dangerous consequences for 
it may lead to abuse of authority resulting in 
the upsetting of the traditional maxims and 
principles of perliaraentarv government. In 
order to check this possibility it is suggested 
that whenever the President desires to depart 
from ministerial advice and act on his own, he 
should be guided by the decisions of a kind of 
Privy Council, consisting of non-party elder 
statesmen, a body analogous to the Council of 
State under Article 31 of the Irish Constitution 


of 1937. 

The powers of the President are almost nil 
when there is a stable majority in the House of 
the People to support the Council of Ministers 
headed by a Prime Minister who rules the coun¬ 
try hut they will increase in proportion to the 
instability and weakness of the Council. They 
will reach a maximum when there is no party in 
a majority in the House of the People and the 
Union Government has to be carried on with 
shifting coalition ministries. It is likely that 
there will be a struggle for power between the' 



President and Prime Minister and the result will 
depend upon tlie relative personalities of the two 
incumbents and party alignments in the two 
Houses of Parliament. An anomalous situation 
can come into being when a powerful Prime 
Minister faces a popular and strong-headed 
President and the situation will be still worse if 
the Prime Minister and the majority in the 
House of the People belong lo one parly and the 
President and the majority in ihe Council of 
Stales belong lo another. 

Status 

It is the Presidential authority that keeps 
the Union and the people bound together cons¬ 
titutionally. His authority runs like a golden 
thread throughout the Constitution of the 
Union.-* The jKmplc look to him for the protec¬ 
tion of their fundamental rights ; the judiciary 
for its independence ; and the Parliament for 
the due fulfilment of its eonslitutional 
functions. The country as a whole depends on 
him for protection in an emergency. 

The Stales look to him for safeguarding 
their autonomy. The importance of Presidential 
authority will he felt when conflicts arise between 
different eonstiluent State.s of the Union, possibly 
having governments formed by different parties. 
Jn this contingeney. the ruling political party 
at the centre might possibly romc into conflict 
with state governments formed by other political 
'parties. It is in such a case the President has 
to be looked up to for a solution, and lo function 
as the arbitrators^ in all Union-State differences, 
particularly in the application of Article 356 of 
the Constitution for superseding a state legisla¬ 
ture. 

Though the President does not govern the 
country- he, like the British Sovereign, personally 
performs certain definite acts which he and he 
alone can do and which no other stale functionary 

26. Munshi, K. M., Ibid, p. 36. 

27. Santhanam, K., Third Lecture in a 
series of four on “Conventions and Properties 
in the Parliamentary Government of India” 
delivered at the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, New Delhi, reported in the 
Hindustan Timesy Oct. 3j 1964. 


can perform umfer the CoiistittiiiiM.' lati^dirtaat 
among these are: 

(1) authorising a political leader to form a 
ministry ;•* (2) summoning each House of 
Parliament-® (3) proroguing the Houses or 
either House of Parliament®® (4) dissolving 
the House of the People®^ entailing a general 
cleiition ; (5) addressing both Houses of 
Parliament®® assembled together at the 
commencement of the first session after each 
gejieral election lo the House of the People 
and at the commencement of the first 
.session of each year; (6) summoning the 
Houses of Parliament lo meet in a joint 
sitting for the purpose of deliberating and 
voting on the Bill in case of disagreement 
between them (7) assenting lo a Bill When 
passed by the legislature ; t8) summoning 
a conference of leaders to consider ways of 
handling a constitutional crisis as in 
England in 1931 ; (9) receiving ambassadors 
who present their credentials lo him etc. 

The whole authority of the slate 
periodically returns into the hands of the Presi¬ 
dent whenever the ministry changes. During the 
interval between the retirement of one govern¬ 
ment and the appointment of another, the Pre.si- 
dcnl is Ihe repository of all power. Power of a 
genuine kind must rest with the President so long 
as it is in his discretion to “send for” the leader 
of the opposition and, so long as he can under 
favourable circumstances, demand or refuse a 
dissolution. 

Denied the authority of the making of laws 
and the actual management of the public depart¬ 
ments, the President can and does patronise with 
judgment certain branches of national activity, 
such as arts, literature, science, industry and the 
stage and inspire and supervise movements for 
improving the conditions of the masses for supply¬ 
ing them with better dwellings, hospitals, care, 
good nursing and relief in distress. He is at the 
head of the pageant of national life. Presidential 
patronage is a great asset to any catlse, 

28. Art. 75(1) 

29. Art. 85. . 

30. Art. 87. 

31. Art. 108. 

32. Art. Ill, 201. 


instihitidn or fttnif' ^ for it popalar 
su^ojrt. ft imparts a 'national afypeal’ to any 
cau» which no other person, however eminent, 
could give. 

The President is the fountain of honour. 
The awards like Bharat Ratna, Padma Vibhushan, 
Padma Bhushan, Padma Shri etc. are and can 
be made by him alone though as a matter of 
practice only on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. Like the British Crown, he is a 
link between the executive and the legislature 
and he can utilize his good offices whenever need¬ 
ed to promote harmony and understanding 
b^ween them. 

The President is the symbol of the Nation 
and supposed to be above party and as such he 
can act as a mediator between political leaders 
in times of crisis to maintain national unity. In 
the international field, he ran and does help in 
strengthening the cultural, Social and political 
lies of India with trfher countries through his 
visits an<l the visits of foreign dignitaries to 
him. During the lime of war, his visits and 
inspections of the armed forces in the field may 
serve as a source of immense inspiration and may 
help them to rally together and inspire courage 
and fortitude in the face of common danger. 

The study would appear to show that the 
President of India is not the exa< t replica of 
the British Monarch. It is true that we have a 
parliamentary form of government as in the 
U.f^. and not a presidential form of government 
as in the U.S.A. But this fact does not 
justify the assumption that the President can 
have only the status of a British Monarch, 
irrespective of the express provisions of the 
Constitution and such a claim was never made 
by the Founding Fathers. Nor is such an in¬ 
ference warranted in the light of constitutional 
experience of different countries.'’’ The Presi¬ 
dent is expressly enjoined to act in accordance 
with “this” Constitution i.e. within the 
limitations imposed by it by express provisions. 
It would, therefore, be unjustifiable to interpret 
the powers of the President conferred by the 
Constitution in the light of any other law or 
constitution or by elevating a practice followed 

33. Munshi, K. M., “The President under 
the Indian Constitution” (1963), PP. 12, 30, 31. 



lii as a 

convention.®* 

For the most part, the Indian Prc9i4%^‘. 
shall be guided by the principles and maxinpi^; 
underlying the parliamentary form of ghvemin^t 
and act generally like the British Sovereign itf' 
the discharge of his powers and functions. 
we cannot expect him to function like tfad. 
British Sovereign under all conditions, for “our- 
conditions and problems are not on par with thoi^ 
of the British and it may not he desirable to 
treat ourselves as strictly bound by the interptfi* 
talions which have been given from time to time 
to expressions in England.”®’ The departure !»■ 
necessitated particularly by two factors peculiar 
to our country—a federal system and the prospect 
of a plurality of parties in the States and! 
at the Centre. After (;onsidering the problem 
in its entirety, no serious student of constitutions 
couhl possibly hold the view that an elected 
President of a federal state can occupy exactly 
the position of the hereditary head of a unitary 
state like the British Sovereign. 

It would seem to be inevitable that, in a 
federal state, whatever the distribution of powers 
between the centre and the constituent states, 
there should be some provision for an indepen* 
dent and neutral focus of power and decisiim 
to adjudicate effectively and conclusively 
between I he rival and possibly controversial 
claims of the centre and the constituent states. 
In the U.S.A. this function is performed by 
the Supreme Court hut that country still has a 
two parly system. Even so, American opinion 
has consistently felt for the last three quarters 
of a century that the Supreme Court has funo 
tinned more as an ally of the Federal Govern* 
ment than as a guardian of stale rights. Both 
the t;oriscious and the inherent bias of legislatora 
and jurists is in favour of the unitary state. They 
can with effort only reconcile the rival claims of 
the slate with those of the states within 
the stale. But in a country like India with 
strong regional diversities of economic and 
social conditions, languages and historical 

34. Art. 53 (1). 

35. Vide President Rajendra Prasad’s 
speech at the Indian Law Institute. New Delhi, 
28th Nov., 1960. 


inertia, and basically differing, political ideolo*, 
gies, the adjudicating noh-parlisan umpire 
standing between the centre arid the states has 
to function more in a political than a legalistic 
spirit. The real and the really valid view 
embodied in the Cotislilutioii is that the 
President shall function as such an umpire, 
whenever the need should arise, in an impartial 
and non-partisan spirit while normally working 
as a constitutional head of the stale. As point¬ 
ed out above in this text, in suspending the normal 
constitutional machinery in a slate in condi¬ 
tions of a political stalemate «»r emergency, in 
‘defending’ the Constitution against political 
inroads upon it from any quarter, in ensuring 
financial stability and probity in the adminis¬ 
tration, in safeguarding the rights of less pri¬ 
vileged classes or weaker elemenfs in the popula¬ 
tion of the Union, the President, rather than 
the political government of the day. has to play 
a special and inevitable role. Even if the 
Founding Fathers did not (jpenly say so, the facts 
of the situation oblige us to say that they 
intended to say so. 

To sum up, the President of India is to he 
an adviser, a brake, an arbiter and not a pro¬ 
tagonist. Hi! is the Head of tin; Slate but not 
of the Government, lie is the symbol of the 
N^ion and the embodiment of the unity of the 


theofeiicwy vested with a vsat ttrittwtpie 
powers but actually exercising only a few of theiiii 
and that too, very rarely and invariably in 
accordance with the Constitution. He is the 
supreme guardian of the democratic processes V’ 
and forms and has been vested with powers of 
safeguarding the Constitution as also those 
necessary to maintain the machinery of the 
government effectively in a crisis. The business 
of the President is not to govern ; that is 
the right of the Council of Ministers headed by 
the Prime Minister. But when they fail, the 
President, in order to preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution, becomes all powerful and 
functions as an independent organ of the slate 
representing the whole Union and exercising 
independent powers. Thus, the Pre.sident is the 
rep(»sitory of a “reserve power” to prevent the 
breakdown of the Constitution and not a device 
to help in the establishment of a Presidential 
despotism, veiled or open. He is, neither as 
powerless as the F'rench President was in the 
Constitution of lb73 nor a mere titular head as 
in Ireland. While normally lacking the plenitude 
of power enjoye<l by the American President, the 
President of India is certainly endowed with 
vastly giealcr powers than its patently obvious 
prototype, the British Crown ; and it is in 
this vast, vital and varied potential authority 


Slate. He is the great centre of national unity, that the real authority, dignity and national 

the fulcrum of our political and social activities, importance of the office really lies. 


A HISTORICAL LOOK TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC POWER: 

R. S. SHARMA 


Wifh the rise of Nazi Germany and the 
ambition of Hitler to conquer the world by 
his great military power, most drastic weapons 
were aimed to be developed. Among them the 
invention of atomic bombs was taken up for 
research. Hitler constituted an atomic research 
, institute for the purpose and great scientists 
of that country were entrusted the responsi¬ 
bility. Einstein was one of them. Einstein was 
a Jew by birth and when Hitler started the 
torture of Jews in his regime and their vast 
exodus began, Einstein dissociated himself 
from the research work and left for Palastine. 

In 1039, Einstein wrote a letter to 
President Roosevelt of U. S. A. informing 
him that Hitler was trying to get success 
in the development of the Atomic Bomb. He 
fully emphasised the danger to the demo¬ 
cratic world in consequence of this mighty 
weapon with the Nazis and urged him to take 
up.its preparation by U.S.A herself to counter¬ 
balance the efforts of Nazis at the earliest. 
He also furnished useful technical information 
and suggested a line of action. President 
Roosevelt at once constituted an Atomic 
Energy Commission with Dr. Lymon Brigs as 
Chairman and Col, K. F. Admason and Com¬ 
mander G. O. Hoover as members. 

An important meeting of the Commission 
was convened on 1st November, 1930 in 
which renowned scientists of America and 
Canada like Socks, Gillard, Vizaer and 
Edward Taylor participated. The Commission 
submitted its repott to President Roosevelt 
that the preparation of atomic bomb can be 
a reality. 


The administration approved of the reports;^ 
and immediately the work of atomic energy ■ 
development started as a first priority. Conair;; 
traction of two atomic reactors was soon 
taken up at Laos Elamos in New Mexicd, 
State and in Canada. 

In the mean time, Mr. Modre, the great 
scholar of atomic energy sent a plan to Mr. 
Churchill, the then Prime Minister of England, 
for the preparation of the atom bomb and urged . 
its immediate implementation. Mr. Churchill 
approved of it and requested President Roose¬ 
velt for a joint venture. The latter gladly 
accepted the offer and thus a joint enterprice 
of America, England and Canada was started. 
Under this scheme, American scientists like 
Mr. Harold Ure and George Pagran went to 
England on study trips on these schemes. 
Scientists from England also took 
similar trips to U. S. A and Canada for the 
purpose. This greatly enthused the work of 
atomic energy development through a tri¬ 
partite venture and work on uranium U. 236 
rapidly progressed. 

The conquests of Hitler in Europe and 
Africa and the sinking of the gigantic Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse of England by . 
Japan and U. S. shipping in Pearl Harbour 
made the allies more serious about the com¬ 
pletion of the atom bomb. In 1942 the 
Manhattan plan was introduced, according 
to atomic development top priority from the 
point of military and national interests. 

The work rapidly progressed and on 
December 2,1942 renowned scientist Enrico* 
Fermi, successfully demonstrated the effect of 
atomic fission and its chain reactions through 



a reactor at the playground of Chicago 
University. At last, in July, 1945 Dr. Robert 
O. E. N. ITymer gave the last touch to the 
completion of atom bomb with the help of 
his associates Messrs Chadwick and JJohr and 
Fermi. Two days ‘.later on July 16, 1945, 
a successful atomic test was carried out at 
Elamagardo, a place in Now Mexico State. 
A month later two atomic bombs each of 
20 K ton (20,000 T.N.T.) were produced. One 
of them was fired at Hiroshima in Japan on 
August 6, 194.5, the other at Nagasaki (Japan) 
three days later on August 9, 1945. Twenty 
K. tons T. N.T. means, the energy produced 
by 20 K. tons of explosiv<i matter. These 
drastic atomic attacks brought Japan to her 
heels and she surrendered. Germany was 
already defeated. 

U. S. A herself was greatly impressed by 
the destructive power of the atom bombs. She 
felt, if other powers could produce atom 
bombs, the danger of atomic war would 
considerably be enhanced and may become the 
cause of the world’s destruction. She, there¬ 
fore, proposed a plan named the Barukh plan 
to eliminate the danger of atomic war and the 
maintenance of world peace in 1946. The 
plan was to ban nuclear weapons and to 
limit atomic energy to peaceful operation 
and fuel requirements. She also proposed 
the secret of atomic power to be handed over 
to the U. N. O. 

Russia, prominent among the U. S. A’s 
rival camp did not agree to the plan and in 
1949, she astonished the world by her first 
nuclear test. U. S. A also continued nuclear 
tests. In 1951, U. S. A made her first test of 
.the Hydrogen bomb on the island of Inavitok. 
Later the test of Hydrogen bomb in Bikini 
Island in Pacific ocean was very dreadful. 
It was a 20 Megaton bomb, which means 
(2,00,00,000 K. ton T.N.T). 


England, too, prepared the atomic bomb 
after some years. She also aspired to become 
independent in atomic energy and to be free 
from the domination of the U.S. A in this respect 

France also prepared the atomic bomb on 
July 13,1963. She did not sign the nuclear 
weapon ban treaty with f<6 countries^ of the 
world for the purpose of achieving success 
in the completion of atomic bomb. China too, 
did not sign the aforesaid treaty. This was 
due to her policy to over-power the world by 
making herself a big military power. She 
also started the preparation of nuclear bombs. 
She made her first nuclear test successfully 
on 19.10.64. Ag.'iin her second test came on 
14.5.65 and recently the third test which 
was very powerful, perhaps, of a hydrogen 
bomb, came on 9th May, 1966. Though, the 
nuclear test in space is banned by an 
intern.ational convention, China made her 
third test in open space, which released 
radium dust iu space and its detrimental 
etlects are feared on a very long range. 
Mostly the world has deplored the action of 
China in this respect. 

The development of China as a big 
nuclear power is a great threat to India. 
As far as know-how, and the resources are 
concerned, India Is far ahead. The only 
reactor of Trombay produces 10 K tons of 
Plutonium which is the main ingredient of an 
atom bomb. India has got the ball at her 
feet, but she does not want to kick it. 
Her ideological affiliation is an obstacle. 
She is bent upon utilising the atomic power 
for peaceful constructive work only. 

' The fundamentals and the secret of nu¬ 
clear bombs are largely known to the modern 
world. The preparation is not very diSioolt, 
provided resources and funds are available. 
Late Dr. Bhaba had declared that India 
had the capacity to prepare the atom bomb 


witiiia 18 month’s time at the last Geneva 
conference. According to him, th(^ 
preparation of one 10 E. ton atom bomb 
will cost 17 lakh rupees. The ordinarj bomb 
like that iSred at Hiroshima was a 20 K ton 
bomb which can be prepared at a cost of 34 
lakh rupees at the present T. N. T. rate. In 
view of the above data, the expenditure in 
preparing 2 dozen such bombs will come to 
about 9 crorcs of rupees only. The cost of 
apparatus will take about 10 to 15 crores 
of rupees. The main substance in the 
preparation of atomic energy is plutonium, 
a convert(!d form of uranium, amply available 
in India. U. S. A had to import uranium for 
its atom bombs from Katanga. 


The Director of Strategic Stages tnsti^iitie 
of Grert Britain, Mr. Blaster Becon is ol 
opinion that India can produce 50 bombe 
of 20 kilo tons at the cost of 10 crores of 
rupees as it has got resources and a developed 
atomic power at her reactors. 

In the context, it should be borne in mind 
that the preparation of atom bombs is much 
cheaper in the long run than tire ordinary 
armament. It is said that the power 
produced by the expenditure of Rs. 150 
crores on ordinary bombs can be achieved 
by less than 30 crores of rupees. It means 
tliat preparation of atom bombs involves 
l/5th of the expenditure for the same power 
through ordinary bombs. 


East And West 

The Christian Register of Boston says— 

“The Western world must understand the East before it can come into cordial 
relations with India and China and induce them to accept whatever is best in our 
religion and our civil life ... So long as Orientels believe that the secret of our 
dealings with them is a desire to make gain at their expense or a conviction on 
our part that we have a right to dictate to them as inferiors, they will resent the 
advent of our Christianity and our efforts to control them for their own good.” 

The East does not believe that the West controls it for its own good ; on the con¬ 
trary the East believes that the West does all the controlling ffor its own good, and 
any benefit to the East being merely incidental. 

Cordial relations with the East cannot be established so long as the West is not 
convinced that it, too, has much to learn from the West 

Ramananda Ghatterjee 
in The Modern Review, March, 1811. Pp. 314 


INDIANS IN FRANCE 

Dr. DILIP MALAKAR 


Indians in France arc not so many in 
number as to be of the same significance as 
a community as they are in Britain. 

France is better known to our elite. In 
colonial days, Paris and the French Riviera 
were the main attractions for Indian 
Maharajas and Princes. They were better 
known to French society as 'playboys’. 

But there was the other side, too. Before 
and after the first world war, Paris was chosen 
by Indian revolutionaries as their European 
centre of activity. 

Vir Savarkar, Krishna Varma, Madame 
Cama, Birendra Chattopadhay, Sri Aurobindo 
and many others used to frequent the 
revolutionary centre, to which came many 
Indhin revolutionaries expelled from Britain 
and India who found temporary exile in 
Paris. This lasted up to 192.5, and leaders 
like Pandit Nehru and Subha s Bose made 
frequent visits to Paris. 

Earlier still, from 1912, Mahatma Gandhi 
and poet Rabindranath Tagore were given 
princely receptions by the Indian community. 
Tagore was well-known to the cultural elite 
of Paris ; at present I find his name evocative 
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not only among the elite but equally among 
the general French public. 

AfUr Independence 

Since 1947, that is, since India’s inde¬ 
pendence, the number of Indians in France 
has grown. It was only in 1948 that India 
established her own diplomatic relations 
with France. Now all Indians are officially 
registered here as Indian citizens when 


before they were put down as British 
subjects. 

Indians in France fall into six main 
categories; businessmen, Indians of the 
French comptoir, permanent residents, 
officials, students, researchers and technical 
assistance trainees and tourists. 



To most of them France means Paris and 
Paris is France. 

How the number of Indians here has 
shot up post-independence, may be seen from 
the fact that there were only 63 Indians in 
all France and 34 in Paris in 1948 ; in 1S68 
there were 476 and 342 respectively, and in 
1963,710 in Prance and 661 in Paris. 
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Indian‘population in Irdh4i^'d^in HirU. 


Year 

FraniEe 

Faria 

1948 

53 

34 

1949 

82 

51 

1950, 

196 

155 

1951 

232 

191 

1952 

311 

254 

1953 

390 

310 

1954 

449 

381 

1955 

269 

194 

1956 

310 

237 

1957 

402 

319 

1958 

476 

342 

1959 

414 

306 

1960 

483 

344 

1961 

568 

413 

1962 

650 

498 

1963 

710 

661 


Business Com miinitu 

Indian businessmen in Paris are ^mostly 
those engaged in the jewellery trade and are 
jewellers from Gujrat. Between 1905 and 
1939 this trade held an important place in the 
French commercial world. Gujrat jewellers 
were the sole importers of precious stoucs 
from.India, and other parts of Asia, kSouth 
America and Africa. 

The stones were first cut and polished in 
Bombay and then they were sold in European 
markets. In that period there were as many 
as some 300 Indians engaged in this pro¬ 
fession. But the international ' economic 
crisis of 1936-1938 came as a serious blow 
to them, and since then their number has been 
re'diihed to hot more than 80- 

Another section of Indians which is not 
negligible, consists of persons from the old ■ 
French territories in India, namely, 
Pondichery, Mahe, Karikal and Yanon. Most 
of these have acquired French citizenship, 
working scattered about in France in the 


(Ufiny, i^e" and joolbnial sbr^cea. 

Their number would bie about 350. 

Pern|ianent Indian residents in Paris al^'. 
not more than just 50, but some of thbid, 
are also government officials and keep 
changing their places of residence, , 
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Sfudenis, Researchers and Trainees 

Indian students, researchers and technical 
trainees are gradually increasing in number, 
of whom 85% come for higher research in 
sciences and humanities, but mainly in 
science. The technical trainees are mostly 
engineers : electrical, mining, railway, petro¬ 
chemicals, atomic-energy and so on. The 
growth in the number of technical trainees 
is shown by the fact that in 1955 there were 
3 but in 196'1 there were 189. 

Technical trainees of A.S.T.E.F.: 


Year 

number of trainees 

1955 

3 

1956 

3 

1957 

26 • 

1958 

57 

1959 

86 

1,960. 

12'4 

1961 

128 

1962 

149 

1963 

171 

1964(x) 

20 (x) incomplete 

Total: 

767 / 



The student community, m^ly research 
scholars, were distributed m 1951-52 with 42 
in France as a whole and 38 in Paris, and 
1960-61 their numbers were up to 89 and 58 
respectively. 




Indian T^umis in Wane$ 

Paris is the main attraction 'for the Indian 
tourists to Europe. I do not think a single 
Indian tourist ever misses *Paris by night*. 
The number has been increasing too, though 
not of the French tourists to India relatively. 



Of the 496 students in Paris between the 
academic years 1951-52 and 1961-62, 42 
students were in the faculty of science in the 
Universify of Paris. During that decade 46 
received D.Sc. (Dr. es Science) degrees and 
29 the Ph.D. (Dr. de I’Universite). 

Indian students in Universities of France: 


Year 

No 

1951-52 

42 

1952-53 

55 

1953-54 

46 

1954-55 

54 

1955^ 

57 

1956-57 

72 

1957-68 

71 

1958-59 

48 

1959-60 

72 

1960^1 

89 

1961-62 

65 

Total: 

651 
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In 1951, the number of Indian tourists 
was 2,386 and in 1961 it was 8,229. French 
tourists to India numbered 2,153 in 1959 and 
3,261 in 1962. 

Year Indian tourists in France 

1951 2,386 

1952 1,967 

1953 1,045 

1954 176 

1955 4,450 

1956 5,395 

1957 55072 

1958 5,304 

1959 6,793 

1960 8,382 

1961 8,229 


UNCOLN THE MAN OF LETTERS 


K. K. KHULLAR 


CoMPiLP^i) from his speech and talk, and 
calculated from his written and the verbal 
word, state addresses and official releases, 
government documents, private letters, and 
personal recollections, the total number of 
the printed words of Lincoln, according to 
Carl Sandburg, is 1,078,365, 

Inspiring untold lovers of the language 
and the lore, the power and poetry of his 
prose, the dignify and decency of his 
declamations has been universally felt and 
universally enjoyed during the ten decades 
after his assassination. Though not a professio¬ 
nal writer in the tuetonic sense of the term, 
Lincoln was a man of letters and a literary 
artist, in whose hands words no longer 
remained mere words j they became concepts 
and melodies that were capable of melting 
even the stoniest of hearts and the 
blandest of minds. If Lincoln was not a 
politician or the President, he would have 
been one of the profoundest writers of 
human agony and ecstasy. His words were 
persuasion itself. 

His were not the noisy words of a poli¬ 
tical debater but the soft and gentle voice 
of a poet and yet there was somewhere steel 
hidden in them. He was deadly earnest 
even in his jokes. His love of truth was so 
intense that in order to maintain it, he was 
prepared to pay any price, make any friend, 
oppose any foe. His prose, which is so 
eloquent and impassioned, is a testimony to 
it And today after almost a century when 
be and bis deeds are forgotten, his words 


abide, his name sustains, his utterances. 
endure for they are man’s noblest expressions. 
of the highest urges—liberty, e((uality, and . 
democracy. That’s why, they still stimulate, 
absorb and uplift. It is said about - 

Wordsworth that to read one of his longer 
poems is to have excursions into the 
conrtryside. To read any one of the shorter 
speeches of Lincoln, one might add with 
equal felicity, is to acquire a sense of unique 
freedom, to breathe liberty and to live 
democracy. 

This is what he said on March 4, 1865, 
at the time of his second Inaugural : 

‘With malice towards none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work wo are in ; to 
bind up the nation’s wounds } to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan—to all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
a lasting peace, among ourselves, and with 
all nations.” 

Lincoln’s God is not the god of an 
eighteenth century deist but a deeply realised, 
personal god who is the source of all moral. 
energy controlling all life, individual as well I 
as public. The Bible was the source of all 
moral and spiritual inspiration to him as 
well as the reserve on which he drew to tell . 
his irresistible anecdotes. With Carlyle 
and Emerson, he shares the belief that in the 
ultimate analysis of things, it is the mind 
which rules the matter ; “In great contests,’* 



he writes, "each party claims to act io 
accordance with the will of God. Both may 
be, and one must be, wrong. God cannot 
be for and against the same thing at the same 
time. In the present civil war, it is (juitc 
possible that God's purpose is something 
different from the purpose of either party 

A party of clergymen, it is said, once 
called on the President and started to quote 
,at length from the scriptures to prove their 
point. Lincoln listened patiently and when 
he could listen no more, rose saying : ‘HVclI, 
gentlemen, it’s very rarely one is favoured 
with a delegation direct from the Almighty.” 
Here is what he expressed to a lady, who 
got the release orders for her husband held 
a prisoner: 

"You say your hqsband is a religious 
man ; tell him when you meet him, that 
I say that I am not much of a judge of 
religion, but that, in my opinion, the religion 
that sets men to rebel and fight against their 
government is not the sort of religion on 
which people can get to heaven.” 

Throughout Lincoln’s writings, we find a 
strong undercurrent of historical romanticism 
but his longings and nostalgia tor the past 
should not be considered as an exercise in 
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escapist imagination but an affirmation of 
the long-lost, long-forgotten moral values 
and his spiritual birth almost crushed under 
the heavy weight of l9th century scientific 
and political materialism, making him the 
loneliest and the saddest individual at times. 
In a letter to his friend during the days of 
courtship with Mary Todd, his wife-to-be, 
he writes : “I am now the most miserable 
man living. If what I feel were equally 
distributed to the whole human family, there 
would not be one cheerful face on earth.” 

In a touching farewell address to his 
iSpringfield friends, he says : 


"To this place, and the kindness- pi 
these people, I owe everything. Here I havi 
lived a quarter of a century, and hay< 
passed from a young to an old man. Here 
my children have been born, and one U 
buried ...” 

Here is a note of pessimism, but it is not 
the philosophical pessimism of Hardy, or the 
soft siidness of Arnold, but a pensive 
melancholy that expresses itself in its 
biblical metaphors, his compelling folk-tales, 
his dry humour, his raucous irony. When 
Tad, Lincoln’s 12-year old son, was told after 
his father’s assassination that Lincoln had 
gone to heaven, the boy is said to have 
remarked : “Then I am glad, for he was not 
really happy here,” This note of melancholy 
is present since his first public utterance 
when he compared his politics to “an old 
woman’s dance” to his last official note on 
April 14, 1865, when he wanted the Union 
to be a “Union of hearts and hands as well 
as of States.” 

In fact, Ijincoln’s sorrow was universal, 
his grief immeasurable. Often, he shed 
tears silently over the tragedy of man, often 
he paid tributes to his inherent nobility ( bf 
which ho himself was the finest specimen ); 
often he talked of a new birth of freedom, 
often he affirmed man’s fundamental right to 
dream. Often he said : “As I would not be 
a slave, so 1 would not be a master.” 
Lincoln’s mastery of language was excep¬ 
tional ; his choice of words often unique. 
Witness the depths of sincerity, the poetic 
poignancy, tiie anguish and sympathy in a 
letter of condolence sent by the President to 
a mother of five sons who had fallen in the 
American Civil War: 

“I feel how weak and fruitless must 
be any word of mine which should attempt 
to bemiile vnu from the mef of a loan 80 


overwhelming. Bat I cannot refrain from 
tendering to you the consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the Republic they 
died' to save. 

"1 pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish of your bereavement, 
and leave you only the cherished memory of 
the loved and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must bo yours, to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the Altar of freedom. Yours 
very sincerely and respectfully, A. Lincoln.” 

No wonder, therefore, if such a mind is 
made a hero of history, a lord of legend, a 
theme of song and drama. Lincoln no longer 
belongs to any one country ; he is a citizen of 
the world—a martyr to the world’s sorrow—a 
supreme liberator wlio has taken his place 
with Washington and Garibaldi and Bolivar 
and Lenin and Gandhi and Nehru; with 
Uncompromising moralists and spiritual 
dictators like Knox and Bunyan and Newman 
and Carlyle and Emerson and poets like 
Walt Whitman and Tagore. Lincoln was a 
historian whose telling of history was more 
interesting than tliat of a Scott, or a Stubbs, 
or a Macaulay. Like the famous Plying 
Dutchman and Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
Lincoln’s narrations were more engaging than 
the stories of fiction or the tales of fairies. 

Listen to the music of the immortal 
Gettysburg address : “Four scores and seven 
years i^o, our fathers brought forth on this 
continent, a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. . Lincoln, in fact, is a 
philosophical historian whispering better 
times and lighter burdens to the suffering 
mass of men and women, a simmering hope 
to lessen the miseries of the tired and the 
sickened generation. He was a prophet of 
the legend who delivered America from the 


chaosj of disintegration. He was a eotos^a'; 
who bestrode this earth in most difficult aud'< 
decisive days. 

. And, yet, he is a man of fir8t-rate < 
humour—awkwardly' tall with his ill- 
tailored clothes, socially inexperienced' 
with his original and unsophisticated', 
manners, amazingly outspoken, he was a 
man and aui artist of unfiinchin^’ 
sincerity and unparalleled rational mordlt 
with which his whole writing permeatesJ 
Here is a piece out of his own auto-, 
biography : i 

‘7f any personal description of me is' 
thought desirable, it may be said, I am, ifl 
height, six feet, four inches, nearly ; leau 
in flesh, weighing on an average one hundred 
and eighty pounds ; dark complexion, with 
coarse black hair, and grey eyes —ho other 
marks or brands recollected.” 


A tale still survives of young Lincoln 
coming out of the District Courts, at 
Springfield : 

“Will you carry this coat to my house 
He asked his friend, going iu his car. '' 
“But how do //on propose to go in this > 
cold?” 

“I propose to go in it.” Lincoln replied 
characteristically. 

Humility is Lincoln’s mainstay, his chief 
forte : “I am not ashamed to confess that 
25 years ago I was a hired labourer, hauling 
rails, at work on a flat boat—^just what might 
happen to any poor man’s son.” 


Lincoln in fact was a series of in¬ 
dividuals—a multitude of men, but the' 
writer in him outshone every other facet 
Lincoln was a highly evolved humaa-being 
with whom words unfolded a new vista o^ 
vision, opening new avenues of beauN, 
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exploring new spaces of originality, personal morality and a keen intellectaal 

According to Carl Sandburg, he “talked to idealism, both having evolved a testament of 

thousands of people as if ho and another man their personal faith out of their own personal 

were driving in a buggy across the prairie, and private experiences, with the further 

exchanging their thoughts.” consequence that nothing remained private 

If the history of world literature is to be with them. Like a true leader of thought, he 

conceived as a history of moral ideas, has inspired men and movements since that 

Abraham Lincoln occupies a very high place; assassin’s bullet stopped the passionate 

in it—he shared with Gandhi the personal beating of that merciful heart. Here, too, he 

conviction of what he preached ; a conviction stands with Christ and Gandhi, and with them 

which came as a direct consequence of deep, he belongs to the ages. 


The Bengal Government On The Press 

In the Bengal Administration Report for 1909-1910 we find tlie following 
passage : 

“In almost all the Indian-owned newspapers, whether English or Vernacular 
published in Bengal, the main interest centred in politics or in information 
out of which a political moral could be drawn. With certain exceptions, the 
general tone of the press, though moderated by legislation and prosecutions for 
sedition, remained hostile and suspicions.” 

This amounts to saying that the cause of the somewhat “moderated” tone of 
the Indian-owned Bengal press is fear, not increased attachment to the Government. 
The Report does not say what efforts, if any, were made to secure the attachment 
of the conductors of the press and their clients, the people of Bengal. Perhaps such 
efforts were thought either not necessary or not possible ; or it may be that they 
were considered undesirable in as much as they might bo thought to be the outcome 
of weakness :—for is it not true that orientals can understand only an appeal to the 
feeling of fear ? 

Ramananda Chatterjee 

in Jlie Modern Eovieiv, June 1911, Pp. 638-39 



Current Affairs 

ICARUNA K. NANDI 


Devaluation of The Rupee 

The rupee has been devalued in terms 
of foreign currency wi'dh effect from the 6th 
June last; its par value in terms of 
sterling has been reduced from Rs. 13,3 
per £ to Rs. 21 per £ and, in terms of the 
U.S. Dollar, from Rs. 4.76 per $ to Rs. 7.50 
per i By an inexplicable method of calcu¬ 
lation, the Union Finance Minister computes 
the extent of the reductfion in the price o' 
the rupee to have been of the order of 36.5 
per cent. By process of simple arithmatic, 
however, the actual difference between 
the new rupee-price of the U.S. $ or the 
£ sterling and the old rupee price works out 
at approximately the officially computed 
36.5 per cent of the new price level; but 
when tht difference of the new rupee-price 
of these currencies is compared with 
the old prices, the measure of depre¬ 
ciation in the purchasing power of 
the rupee of either the S or the £ sterling 
actually works out “t the far more colossal 
proportion of 57.5 per cent’. That, in fact, 
is Hhe actual measure of the devaluation of 
the rupee. 

It has been officially claimed by the 
Union Finance Minister that the decision 
to devalue the rupee was entirely India's 
own, that' there has been no kind of external 
pressure from the aid-giving countries com¬ 
pelling the decision. The decision had to be 
taken on account of the progressive decele¬ 
ration in production over the years of the 
Third Plan and the consequential crisis in 
the balance of payments position which had 
been assuming increasingly alairmdng pro¬ 
portions. Attempts were made to correct 
the situation by introducing such artificial 
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stimulii as export! credit certificates and im¬ 
port entitlement bills etc. which proved large¬ 
ly ineffective and substantially wasteful. All 
this continued to impose an increasingly 
heavy sltrain upon budgetary resources. By 
deciding to devalue the rupee what has 
actually been done was to have accepted 
the only possible course of action that the 
realities of the situation demanded and which, 
i7 was hoped, would help to stimulate ex¬ 
ports and enable us. thereby, to liberalise im-. 
por^ls suffi'ciently for the idle industrial capa¬ 
city in the country, which has been lang¬ 
uishing for lack of essential raw materials 
and spares, to be fully utilized, giv¬ 
ing a boosti to production which had been 
gradually grinding to a halt. The Prime 
Minister herself has endorsed fully what 
the Union Finance Minister had to say on 
this account and has even sternly upbraided 
those v/ho had been thinking otherwise. 
Both the P.M. and her Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have, however, conceded that 
they had listened to advice from those 
whose business it) was to give advice in this 
behalf although, they stubbornly continued 
'tn reiterate, that the decision to act thus 
has been entirely their own and merely 
conformed to the compulsions of the situa¬ 
tion. 

Unfortunately, certain very obvious 
facts combine to wholly disprove this con¬ 
tention. The pressures,—and however voci¬ 
ferously the ftime Minister and her keeper 
of the public treasury may repudiatb the 
suggestion, pressure there has undoubtedly 
been—have been gradually building up • 
over the years (roughly over the last three 
years and longer since, in fact, after the 
cessassion of active hostilities between 
People’s China and India) which had ulti- 
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mately lo lead to the present decision. 
It was during the Chinese invasion that, for 
the first time, the glaring weaknesses of the 
economy, in spite of more than a decade of 
so-called “development Planning,” were 
publicly revealed. The pressures that led 
to this public exposure were not channelled 
through the surreptitious alleyways of dip¬ 
lomacy alone but were quite openly exer¬ 
cised by withholding committed aid, espe¬ 
cially after the war with Pakistan. Al¬ 
though our defence potentials had subs¬ 
tantially improved in the meanwhile, the 
compulsions of the Indo-Pakistani armed 
hostilities revealed the gaping inadequacies 
of the economy. 

The basic fact of the matter would 
seem to be. that! our Planning exercises 
have been mainly outlaiy-oriented and, 
necessarily, therefore, foreign-aid oriented 
and not production-oriented as they should 
have been. Matters have so shap^ out in 
consequence that the report of the notorious 
Bell Mission of the World Bank—the very 
existence of which, incidentally, is being 
stoutly repudiated by that enfant terrible 
of the Yojna Bhabana, Ashoka Mehta, 
would now seem to set the pattern for 
what our Fourth Plan is likely to be and 
reduces to utter and wasteful futility all 
the fanciful exercises that the Planning 
Commission have indulged in for years and 
which provided the ingredients for the 
Fourth Plan Preliminary Memorandum pro¬ 
duced in 1964 and which was somewhat 
amended after the Indo-Pakistani armed 
ho.stilities. The content and manner of the 
“advice" from those “whose business it was 
to give us advice” and which was said to 
have merely confirmed India’s independent 
and unaided decision to devalue the rupee, 
began to manifest themselves when the 
World Bank—of course, in unison with the 
U.S. Government—“advised” us lo accord 
top priority to agriculture. We readily 
accepted this advice because we suddenly 
discovered that authough we started our 
initial exercises in planned development 
with a target of self-sufficiency in food- 
grains production by the end of the Second 
Plan and substantially increased the quan¬ 
tum of capital appropriations for agricul¬ 


tural development in the Second Plan esti¬ 
mates, we had woefully neglected agricul¬ 
ture and that it was necessary to attain 
self-sufficiency in food within the shortest 
possible time. To what extent acceptance 
of this particular advice hinged upon the 
fact that this was also the only condition 
under which immediate and massive U.S. 
food assistance under PL 480 would be 
available would be anybody’s guess. The 
acceptance of the advice to devalue the 
rupee would likewise seem lo have been 
the only condition on which the flood-gat'es 
of western, especially U.S. aid, were likely 
to be reopened again. 

And that we are helplessly dependant 
for two vital things—both food and plann¬ 
ing—upon U.S. aid is a fact which is wholly 
beyond repudiation. The Ministers-in- 
charge of Food and Planning, the wily 
Subramaniura and the not foo dexterously 
plausible Ashoka Mehta, are the very ones 
in the Union Cabinet who are reported to 
have led the campaign for devaluation with¬ 
in the Union Cabinet and against the con¬ 
sidered views of many of their colleagues. 
Subramanium started the ball rolling by 
playing down the fi,gures of food production 
to steeply lower levels during the last tWt) 
years. Ashoka Mehta provided an added 
momentum to the psychosis of bankruptcy 
when formulating the Fourth Plan estimat¬ 
es for a gross investment of Rs. 2,tl,50t) 
crores at 1962-63 prices, he put down the 
level of foreign aid requirements at 
Rs. 3,200 crores and then brought down the 
gross investment quota to Rs. 21.500 crores 
at 1964-65 prices while raising its foreign 
aid content to Rs. 4,000 crores and, finally, 
to Rs.4,800 crores. For the initial year of 
the Fourth Plan, Ashoka Mehta is reporter! 
to have been pleading with the World Bank 
and the U.S. Treasury for -a credit of 
.^11,600 million; now that the rupee has been 
devalued and the initial hurdle against the 
resumption of western aid circumvented, it 
is learnt that the quantuni of this aid 1,3 
unlikely to exceed ,S 900 million. 

On purely academic grounds devalua¬ 
tion of the rupee in the manner it has been 
done, may be supported as one of the me-a- 
sures necesary to arrest the downward drift 



of the economy, as well as a recognition of What is most important in this coii- 
its actual realities. There is no denying of nection is to understand the reasons which 
the fact that the purchasing power of the may have led to the present situation. In 
rupee had steeply fallen over the last ten plain and unambiguous language the fact 
years by almost four-fifths. This flowed is self-evident that in the name of Plann- 


mainly from the heavy investment pro¬ 
grammes under the Plans which, however, 
were nbt correspondingly reinforced by 
proportionate increases in production and 
productivity. Be that as it may, this proved 
somewhat of a disincentive against increas¬ 
ing exports not merefy because there was 
distinct lack of exportable surpluses, nor 
also because demand in the home market 
was very high, but mainly because Indian 
exports failed to maintain a competittivc 
price parity. Devaluation would correct the 
latter and play down the home demand by 
adversely affecting employment and wages 
which it is extremely difficult to bring 
about by any more direct means. 

But on practical considerations what 
this devaluation of the rupee would be 
more likely to produce would be to put a 
far heavier strain upon our balance of pay¬ 
ments position than hitherto. Our bill on 
account of redemption of capital and inter¬ 
est charges on our foreign loan liabilities, 
heavy as they are, would be bound to 
steeply increase by at lea.st some 57.5 per 
cent. Our exports are not likely to look up 
very, substantially in the immediate future, 
not until, in any cavSe, after the effect o: 
liberalized imports have begun to bear 
substantial fruit in increased productivity. 
In any case all the beneficial prospects 
that, it is being hoped, would flow from the 
devaluation of the rupee, would basically 
depend upon our ability to arrest the in¬ 
flationary spiral in the price structure. 
The Prime Minister has announced cer¬ 
tain measures towards this end but none 
of them seem to be spontaneously enforc- 
able or self-sustaining. In the meanwhile 
there has been a general further upward 
movement of prices all along the line, 
especially of essential edibles like food- 
grains etc. If the price spiral cannot be 
effectively suborned, as it looks very likely 
that it' may .not be, what will have to be 
the next step in the process?—-a further 
depreciation of the rupee?—Or, what? 


ing and a socialistic order of society, we 
have simply been living on capital. We 
have consumed so much capital without 
being able to account for its employment 
in terms of probuction (translated, natur¬ 
ally, into revenue earnings) that we natu¬ 
rally find ourselves on the very verge of 
bankruptcy. In the long term view our 
salvation can only lie in our ability to 
plough back into productive investment the 
capital that we have consumed. It is not 
an easy process, nor can it be painless and 
without tears. It will also have to be a pain¬ 
stakingly slow and gradual process; ft will 
also have to be ruthless regardless of the 
gains and losses of individuals, however 
privileged dr powerful. Devaluation may 
be one of the instruments in the process of 
this regeneration of capital; but there will 
have to be other's no less potent and power¬ 
ful; devaluation of the rupee by itself can 
hardly serve the purpose. 

in/fif-s. Incomes and ProductivUy 

In a !^larenient under date line Bombay, May 
7, the Union Finance Minister, Shri Sachin 
Cliaudhuri, was reported to have averred that 
“(here should he a general reconsideration of the 
wage structure in the country and there would 
have to he a proper survey to devise a long term 
policy on incomes, wages and production.” Ex¬ 
plaining the proposition, the Union Finance 
Minister was reported to have said that the wage 
structure in the country was not related to produc¬ 
tivity and he was considering “how this ques¬ 
tion should be handled.” He said he would dis¬ 
cuss the problem of increasing prices and the de¬ 
mand for increased dearness allowances with 
appropriate agencies. The ideal solution, he said, 
was to produce more. He explained the measures 
the Government had taken to increase food output • 
and in the industrial sector also necessary efforts 
would have to be made to raise the level of out-'- 
put. He expected that as a result of the discussions 
then being held by the Planning Minister in the 
U.S.A., it would shortly be possible to liberalize 
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ih(^ imports of industrial raw materials and com* enunciated by Prof. A. C. Pigou who must be 
ponents. acknowledged to have been the original founder of 

It is heartening to see that the attention of the concept of a welfare economy, and who holds 
our new Chancellor of the Exchequer has been that in a process of rapid economic development 
focussing on this very vital question. We have, although it may be unavoidable to prevent a one 
again and again, discussc<l in these columns in per cent rise in the price level, a 2 per cent 
the recent past that the method of endeavouring vise in the general price index must be considered 
lo compensate rises in the price level by corres- as ragt/tg inflation. The result has been that, as 
ponding increases in the money incomes of the the present Union Finance Minister has recently 
wage earners docs not help the wage earner, but averred in another context, during the last ten 
merely helps lo initiate a vicous circle of con- years the general price level has risen by well over 
linuously spiralling money incomes and prices dO per cent and correspondingly attenuated the 
in an endles-s chain. The only way to break achievements of development, 
through this vicous circle is to evolve an appro* If Shri Sachin Chaudhury’s statement on 
prialo incomc-wage-produetivity policy under wages, incomes and productivity and his stated 
which imaimcs would only he related lo producti- intention to evolve a policy, lo relate wages to real 
vity and not lo the price spiral. Such a policy has productivity indicates a basic shift in the policy of 
long been overdue ; in fact the enunciation and llie Government in this behalf, the Finance Minis* 
cnforc<‘incnl of such a policy should have been ter would deserve to he congratulated on this 
one of dre [)rincij»al foundations of jdanning and account. Bui he may find it hanl to implement his 
should have been iuitialcd along wiih the launch* ideas in this behalf because concerned vested 
ing (d the First Plan. Unfortunately none of the interests may try to spike his guns and these vested 
succession of Union Finance Ministers appeared lo interests he may even find among his colleagues in 
have been at all concerned with these matters. Their the Government, 
principal preoccupation appears to have been lo 

more am] more raise the level of revenues by Plica Measures Following Devaluation 
the easiest means avaliahle with the result that in¬ 
creasingly greater reliance has been placed upon a The measures Lo hold the price line following 
eorrc-piinilingly widening areas of indirect taxa- devaluation of the rupee would appear to have 
tion,--a very substantial proportion of which as- been following traditional official lines which, in 
.‘•niTifd the .sha|)e of excise and other similar im- the past, had proved to be utterly useless and 
posts upon a variety of essential and near-essential futile. The present decisions, according t<i in- 
consurnahles,— a method of taxation which in- formation so far available, envisages the eslahlish- 
evitably carried a heavy inflationary potential, ment of a ctmlrally administered Control Room on 
When, ))y the end of the Second Plan period, prices under a propo.sed Commissioner of Civil 
prires began to assume an increasingly alarming Supplies lo be appointed shortly. His job, it, 
level—as then confe.ssed by the then Minister for appears, would be to review the price situation, 
Planning. Shri Gulzaiilal Nanda that the steep rise especially in respect of some eighteen commodi* 
in the price level had correspondingly attenuated tics reported to have been listed so far, at frequent 
ihe achievements of the Second Plan although the intervals and to advise the appropriate Central 
cslimated investment level had been attained— Government and Slate Government agencies, 
many of the leader.s of the Government, including agencies of the Co-operative sector and others as 
ihe then Union Finance Minister, Shri Morarji to the measures and disciplines necessary to 
Desai, indeavouied lo play down the implications check hoarding and profiteering and any undue 
of the situation by complacantly averring that a rise in the level of prices. The State Govern- 
certain measure of price rise was not merely a con- merits would be asked, it is reported, to invoke 
I'omilanl of development, hut was even an indicant the Essential Commodities’ Act whenever found 
of an increasingly widening base of national pros- necessary for the purpose and to even assume 
perily. It is amazing how these one-time political- wider legislative powers, if found unavoidable, 
iigiiators-turned-economic-lheorists continued to and essental for purposes of dealing with hoard- 
disregard the basic postulates of development as ers, profiteers and price racketeers. 



To assist in the task of holding die price 
level from escalating further following the de¬ 
valuation of the rupee, it has been announced, a 
more liberal flow of supplies of essential con¬ 
sumption goods would be ensured by immediately 
opening some 50 department stores all over the 
country under direct Government initiative and 
management, one for each town with a popula¬ 
tion of 200,000 and more, two each for towns 
wiih populations of l,0000,0(X) and more. Late 
last year, when the Union Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture had been tentatively toyng with the 
idea of promulgating statutory rationing of food- 
grains and sugar all over the country on ac count 
of the developing crisis in the food situation, 
it was estimated that there were, altogether, 
cities in the country with populations of one 
million and more each and accounting for an 
aggre-gale population of ajcprccximately 17 millions 
and the total population covered by all urban 
arc'as and townships in the country with popu¬ 
lations of 200,000 and more each, aggregated 
-io.COO.OOO only. For the present, ihevefore, tlie 
tola! population that the piccposed Government 
owned department stores would he catering to 
would cover only about 9 per cent of the national 
population, Icaiing some 9] per cent more or 
less wholly uncovered. It is true itial inflation¬ 
ary pressures usually incubate and sprout initi¬ 
ally in the more favourable urban environments 
where tlic're is overwhelmingly heavier eoneeii- 
tiation of purchasing power and eny administra¬ 
tive measure! to deal with escalating price pres¬ 
sures must, necessarily therefore, he also concen¬ 
trated around these areas. It cannot, however, 
be denied that although price pressures usually 
and initially generate in urban areas, they soon 
fan out to the more vulnerable rural areas, espe¬ 
cially in respect of the more essential commodi¬ 
ties of primary consumption like, for instance, 
foodgrains, sugar and cloth, which according to 
one estimate of the Planning Commission cover¬ 
ed well over 75 per cent of the expenditure 
budget of the average population, at 1960-61 
prices. It is this vulnerable sector of primary 
consumption commodities which, generally, 
determines the measure of susceptibility to in¬ 
flationary pressures of the over-all price struc¬ 
ture in the country. 

The decision to open Government department 
stores in selected urban areas in the country is, 


no doubt, a correct administrative step in the 
right direction ; the principal consideration in a. 
situation like the present one being the ability or 
olherwi.se to assume a commanding position over 
supplies of essential commodities, especially those 
which enter very deeply into the expense budget 
of the overwhelmingly numerous and economi¬ 
cally the most vulnerable sections of the commu¬ 
nity. But, as wc have seen above, the most over¬ 
whelming proportion of the economically more 
vulnerable sectors of the pt)pulation 
would he left uncovered by the proposed depart¬ 
ment stoics. Moreover, even among those whose 
eoreumplioM needs arc proposed to be so covered, 
only 50 such stores are expected to cat_er to the 
needs of 15 million persons ; in other words each 
store would have to cater to 900,000 persons ! If 
consumers are expected to obtain their supply 
from these stores directly, they would be reijuir- 
to deal with some 30.fX)9 customers every day, 
assuming that no one would visit the stores more 
than once, a month for his purchases and that 
there were no Hosed days. If our assumption in 
this hclialf is corm t. there is every apprehension 
that a riew^ kind of racketoiering may organize 
itself around those proposed department stores. 

As wc have already seen, even after these 
proposed department stores have been started 
and licguii to cater to the needs of their urban 
cuslomr i s, .some 75 per cent of the country’s 
population comprising what are known as agri- 
fulliiral families, would he left uncovered. So 
far as these pmsoiis are concerned the needs of 
price control would he served if they were able 
to obtain '-upplies of their foo<lgrains require¬ 
ments, cloth, edible oils, salt, gur and sugar at 
reasonable and legitimate prices. So far as sup- 
[ilies of foodgrains arc concerned, the official 
assumption would appear to he that since these 
people belong to what are known as “agricultural 
households”, they would produce their own con¬ 
sumption needs in this behalf and no official 
organization or arrangement would seem to be 
needed to assist them to obtain supplies of food- 
grains to satisfy their own consumption needs. 
Such an assumption would, however, seem to dis¬ 
regard one significant fact of the prevailing agri¬ 
cultural situation in the country, that is, 
that more than 10 per cent of the agricultural 
population consist of landless hired labourers, 
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and of the balance nearly 70 per cent pro3uce 
only enough to satisfy their own consumption 
needs for anywhere between .‘1 to 9 monlKs^n the 
year, and that only about 20 per cent produce a 
surplus. It is this basic fact of arriculture that 
makes the rural sector coinprisitig some 78 to 80 
per cent of the national population, so vulner¬ 
able to price pressures ujtotr essential consum¬ 
ables. 

The ciucial fador in any endeavour to 
contain price prosurcs would, therefor'’, seem to 
hinge uroutid the Goveinriient's ability to assume 
a commanding posilicjii over supplies of essential 
coii'-umables of primary need. The inescapable 
desideratum in the situation must therefore be 
rapid and substantial increase in production and 
the ability to devise and enforce efTective mea¬ 
sures to obviate speculative hoaiding and i)ro- 
fifeering as also to squeeze out supplies of already 
boarded storks, again primarily of food grains, 
to augment market supplies. INolbing. so far. 
has been done to ensure this hcil I’equireinenl. 
It is demonstrable that if boarded stocks of fooil 
grains withdrawn from market supplies for 
purposes <if speculative, jirofiteering could be 
equeeze«l out into the o))en, (be back of the 
present riisis in food supplies and jn'ices could 
be efTcelively broken and the greater part of the 
price crisis correspondingly eliminated. In 
addition the present need for massive food gnjiiis 
imports with its concomitant pressure; on the 
Government's budgetary resources --and the burden 
would be very substaulially increased on account 
of the need to subsidize imported food grains in 
terms of the rupee to enable supplies to be main¬ 
tained at pre-devaluation jnices—would be 
correspondingly relieved. This would avpear to 
be a very crucial factor in the entire gamut of 
the present price situation in the country and 
without any effective measure to deal with this 
aspect of the matter, most other measures would 
be likely to prove largely futile. 

v\nd, unforlurtalely, this is the very aspect 
of the situation upon which the official voice, 
from lire Prime Minister downwards, appears to 
have been maintaining a significant silence. On 
the contrary the official view—judging from 
occasional statements by leaders at the states’ 
level—would seem to bave been enleavouring to 


evade the issue. In a recent note the West 
Bengal Chief Minister was reported to have 
claimed that since 00 per cent of the state’s 
population arc now covered partly by statutory 
and partly by modified rationing, the question of 
any increase in the price of rice would not arise. 
In the first instance, to this 60 per cent, compris¬ 
ing 86,00,000 persons eoverel by statutory ration¬ 
ing and 1,13,00,000 persons by modified ration¬ 
ing, weekly rice allocations comprise 1,000 
grammes and 500 grammes respectively per head; 
this means that 86,00.000 persons covered by 
staiulory rationing gel a gross food grains 
allocation of a little more than 9 oz per day 
consisting ol 1.000 grammes wheal and 1,000 
grammes of rice per week and 1,13.00,000 
persons, gelling 1,300 grammes of wheat and 
500 grammes of rice have a daily gross food 
grains ration of only about 8.3 oz per head per 
day. According to officially computed estimates, 
the very minimum that they should gel is at 
least 16 oz per day. Another 1,91,00,000 
|)ers()ns in the slate are wholly uncovered and 
even at the present rate of allocation for those 
cov('rcd by modified rationing a supply of 
17.87,760 tonnes or. roughly; 18:00;000 tonnes of 
food grains would he required. Mr. P. C. Sen 
'-hould he very well aware that there is an open 
market in rice tjver which any kind of price 
control measures could never be effectively 
enforced. The price level in the open market 
had actually sagged to around Re. 1|- per'kg. 
or roughly at a level less than 20 per cent higher 
than the statutory price for about a couple of 
months following the 1964 bumper harvest, but 
.soon began to rise again. It had risen by roughly 
about 190 per cent over the 1961 harvest season 
level immediately before the food demonstrations 
in April this year and had, again, sagged to 
something like Re. 1 ..50 per kg. immediately 
afterwards. Following devaluation prices have 
again been steeply rising and, as we write, it 
stands at Rs, 2.25 per kg. or, roughly, at a 
level approximately 225 per cent higher than the 
harvest price level of 1964. Whom does the 
West Bengal Ghief Minister hope to delude by 
such a statement ? Certainly not the suffering 
victims of his dishonest food policy in West 
Bengal ? The only person he may, possibly 
have expected to delude was, perhaps, himself, 
that all was well in the stale of West Bengal. 



Banpla CongHis 

The former President of the West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress Committee and a past member 
of the West Bengal Cabinet, Shri A joy 
Mukherjee, who was, some time ago, ejected 
from his high office in the party under a vote of 
no-confidence, fornied a splinter group with a 
number of his adherents in the party which he 
has named the Bangla Congress. He publicly 
declared some time ago that his group would 
contest the ensuing general eleetions next year 
and would endeavour, for the purpose, to seek 
electoral alliances with parlies on the left except 
the I-el'l C.P.I, For his activities in this behalf 
the offieial Congress Part) in the state has now 
expelled him atid his adherents from the j)ai'ent 
Congress. 

t It is understood that the Bangla Congress has 
* now invited some elder politiciatis. most of them 
old leaders ol the Congress, who left the party 
earlier for one reason or another like, for 
instance, Dr. P. C. Chosh and others, to join 
the Bangla Congros to fight the jrarenl Congress 
body at the next general elections. It is also 
understood to have invited some retired civil 
servants of known integrity to join the alliance. 

Shri Ajoy iVIrikherjce has been well known 
for Iris rectitude and ineorruptibility among 
leaders of the West Bengal Congress. With hinr 
as the leader of the new Bangla Congress, it may 
he jrrjssible to rally a great deal of public support 
around his newly sel up organizatioir. But to 
what extent it will be able to erode the present 
invinrdble strength of the parent Congress body 
and threaten the latter’s success at the polls at 
the ensuing gerteral elections, is a matter for 
speculation and wdli have to depend on a variety 
of factors. 

For one tlritrg. will this new splinter off the 
parent Congress Organizaliotr be able to muster 
lire necessary resources to match the wherewithals 
that arc bound to be brought to fighting the 
elections by the official Congress ? The question 
of resources is, obviously, a very important one. 
But more important than mere resources is the 
other crucial question, as to whether the Bangla 
Congress will be able to hold out any reasonable 
^ prospect of an allernalive Government apart 
' from that by the Congress, even if its efforts at 
the polls were largely successful ? The answer 


to this last question will have to depend on the 
manner and the character of the alliances that 
the Bangla Congress may enter into with parties 
on the left and the prospects of such an alliance 
eventually coalescing into a stable and integrated 
parliamentary parly for purposes of functioning 
as a Government. 

This, really, is the crucial question upon, 
which, as we see it, the results of the next 
elections in the state will largely turn. The 
people of West Bengal are thoroughly disgusted 
with and are wholly disillusioned by the mis- 
government of the Congress (luring the last 
eighteen years now and would very much like to 
shift their loyalties to some other party or an 
alliance of parties which may be able to hold out 
reasonable prospects of an alternative government 
likelv to prove move I rust-worthy than that of 
I he Congress has. It is only upon such a certain- 
tv dial the voters lojallies may be expected to 
I'liifl to an alternative parly. If the Bangla 
Congress witli the help of such alliances with 
parties on the left as it may be able to arrive 
ai. is able to hold out .such prosjieds to the 
cicclorales in the state, the results are bound 
to he significant (wen if the Congress cannot be 
wholly routed out of a simple majority in the 
legislaluiT ; it will ihen have been robbed of its 
present overwhelmingly alisolule strength on the 
one hand, and a really (-jfcctivc opposition will 
have been evolved on the other, which the ruling 
parly will then be compelled to respect and 
beware of. In eilber ease it will be a far better 
stale of ail ail’s than the indefiiiile continuance in 
power of lire pie'-^enl Congress oligarchy. 

Planning And Devaluation 

Although the recent decision to reduce the par 
value of tire rupee in terms of foreign currencies 
has obviously been a primary compulsion for sav¬ 
ing the Fourth I’Ian, the actual effect of the deci¬ 
sion- -wliicli has been universally acknowledged 
to have been the most crucial in India’s financial 
world since IndepcndenctJ—would seem still to 
remain more or less an imponiierable quantity. 
Apart from tire fact that the rupee contents of ■ 
the Plan-frame will now have to be adjusted to 
its depreciated par value, most of the variables in- 
the Plan estimates are likely, under the present 
altered circumstances, to be so subject to a great 
deal of possibly erratic fluctuations, that firm 
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estimates and targets may be found quite difficult 
to categorically enunciate for quite some time to 
come. 

Indeed, it may be asserted without any great 
apprehension of being ellectively contradicted, 
that the downwaril drift in the economy which 
had already begun to make itself mildly felt even 
as early as within the Second Plan pt'iiod. and 
which hud begun to gather significantly both 
mass and momentum even before the Third Plan 
was half-way through and which had almost 
been grinding to a dead end by the last year of 
the latter Plan, has been main!) a product of the 
kind of Planning we have been indulging in and 
which now, in its turn, has compelled us to de¬ 
preciate the value of our currency by more than 
a third of the quantum it commanded when we 
had first started out on this venturesome enter¬ 
prise. It can he asserteil now with reason that 
this has been mostly due to the wrong priorities 
and lack of balance in Plan framing which con¬ 
sistently disregarded the basic conditions which 
alone could lake us on to a stage of self-generat¬ 
ing an<l self-sustaining growth. 

One very obvious point at which we appear 
to have gone wholly wrong was in the toning 
down of agricultural priorities, a process which 
had already become evident in the estimates as 
well as the methods of implementation of the 
Second Plan and which acquired increased em¬ 
phasis in the Third Plan with which, naturally 
enough, we had at last to come to grief. Wc have 
endeavoured to point out in lhe.se columns, over 
and over again during the last three years, that 
a sound basis of rapid industrial growth can only 
be laid upon the acquisition of an adequate agri¬ 
cultural surplus. The history of industrial deve¬ 
lopment in all the more industrially advanced 
countries of the world would, inc ontestably, seem 
to uphold such a view of the matter. 

The result inevitably has been that with mas¬ 
sive investments on the one hand, we have been 
suffering from a chronic shortage in the agricul¬ 
tural sector, making it imperative that w'e divert¬ 
ed a great deal of our very limited resource.s in 
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importing foodgrains, correspondingly attenuat- 
ing our ability to sustain industrial production 
at the level postulated by the volume of invest¬ 
ment undertaken. This, and the increasing volum¬ 
es of money supply generated by a reckless pro¬ 
cess of deficit financing, has led to a situation 
that prices have .spurted, in the wholesale mar¬ 
ket, by well over eighty per cent—that is the 
real value of the rupee has depreciated internally 
by almost four-fifths—over the last ten years. 

Now that devaluation had to be accepted as 
an ine.scapal)le compulsion of the situation creat¬ 
ed by this kind of wrong Planning, the question 
as to how the process of Planning during the 
next five years will thrive under these conditions, 
will have become of paramount importance. Cer¬ 
tain adjustments in the Fourth Plan priorities 
have, no doubt, been promised as a compensatory 
nT|uircnient ; nieasures are also being devised to 
hold the price line : but the prime requirements 
of the situation w'ould seem to be to lay the ut¬ 
most emjdiasis upon increasing production as 
well as accentuating the base of productivity to 
conform to measures of investment. And the 
highest priority must, of necessity, be accorded 
to agricultural productivity which alone can 
develop a sound and en<luring base for industrial 
growth. Will mere adjustments within the con¬ 
ventional Plan-frame a(hic\e this purpose ? Or, 
will the Plan-frame have to he completely re¬ 
drawn to suit the (hanged circumstances ? 

One of the basic compulsions of the .situation 
w'ould seem to he the urgent need to redraw the 
entire Plan-frame with a hard core of highest 
priority projects which can fit in within the 
limit of our real resources, that is, available 
rupee capital plus what foreign aid may he 
actually available, avoiding altogether any ^ 
venltiresonie expedition into the troublous waters 
of deficit finanring, and then with the progress 
of the Plan, expand its size gradually on a 
correct priority basis to put into commission such 
additional real resources that may thus be 
generated. 
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The English Language in India 

Writing in CtJRREN'r Careers for May, 
1966 under the above caption, Dr. Mulk Raj 
Anand discusses the case of the use of the 
English language in independent India with 
characteristic courage and forthrightness. 
While not denying that the contrivance of 
the use of the English language in the changed 
political context and the shifting social con¬ 
tents of India of today, was bound to be 
under certain pressures, ho submits the 
thesis that the wholesomeness of the effect 
which English has had on the Indian mind, 
its outlook and tastes, is wholly beyond 
repudiation. 

Of the English language in India today, it 
can be said that it is a ‘red herring across the 
trail', in every sense of that trite phrase. Its 
ancestry is uncertain. Its integrity, in its 
Indo-Anglian form, is questionable. And its 
utility for the future is hotly debated. And 
yet, for good or evil, it is with us, a force of 
history, which we can neither throw out nor 
quite absorb. And perhaps, it is destined to 
remain a ‘red herring across the trail’ always. 

In, any summing up, we arc, therefore, 
constrained to ask what we really feel about 
this language, because on some kind of answer 
to that question, depends our ability to adjust 
ourselves to its awkward presence in our midst. 
In the first instance we must enquire into the 
reasons for its preveknoe in India. Actually, 
there have been three major languages which 
have enjoyed supremacy during the last two 
thousand years. 

The first of these was classical Sanskrit. 

10 


This was mainly a court language of the first 
thousand years of our history, restricted to 
about one per thousand of the Indian popula¬ 
tion of that time. There is no doubt that this 
language became the repository of the early 
culture of India, produced one of the most 
magnificent literatures of the world, through 
the classical Gupta renaissance and later, 
left a heritage of tremendous consequence 
for all times. Already, in the first few cen¬ 
turies of its dominance, Sanskrit language 
and literature had begun to give place to the 
people’s speech, Prakrit, in the mediaeval 
period. And this people’s speech with many 
words borrowed from Sanskrit language and 
from Persian speech, which was coming in 
through the Muslim influx, became common 
currency in various form all over the country* 

The second language, whicli commanded 
attention for over six hundred years, was 
Persian. This was the court language of the 
various Sultanates of India from the early 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century and from 
the Mughal period in the sixteenth century to 
the early British period of the nineteenth 
century. The general character of this speech 
remained provincial Persian, a kind of highly 
accentuated version of the original Iranian 
speech. It too was spoken by only one per 
thousand of the population. The Mongols 
from Central Asia had roughened it considera¬ 
bly, with the amalgam of their own dialects.' 
And when they came to India, they continued 
to speak it in the Central Asian style, also 
accepting various words from the local Indian 
tongues. At'the lower fringes of the mixed 
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army of the Mughala, the official languages 
mingled with the people’s speech, Braj Bhasha, 
and became Urdu, with a Persianised literature 
of its own. 

The third important official language of 
India was English. This was brought in by 
the British and adopted by them, side by side 
with Persian, as the language of administration 
and education, during the two hundred years 
in which they ruled the country. 

The atmosphere in which this language was 
imposed is worth recalling. In the first instance 
it was the Minute on Indian Education of 
Lord Macaulay that led to the adoption of 
the English lamguageas the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in theBritish-Indian Universities of India. 
"English,” wrote Macaulay, “is better worth 
knowing *than Sanskrit or Arabic-••What 
Greek and Latin were to the contemporaries 
of More and Ascham, our tongue is to the 
people of India ••■The languages of the 
Western Europe civilised Ri^ssia. I cannot 
doubt that they will do for the Hindus what 
they have done for the Tartar.” 

Of course, such a dictum was the culmina¬ 
tion of the kind of attitude which the John 
Company had already shown, during the later 
part of the eighteenth century, towards the 
school system in India. In 1797 [Charles 
Grant had said : “To introduce the language 
of the conquerors seems to be an obvious 
means of assimilating the conquered people 
to them.” But this attitude had not been 
accepted by m.'iny of the Indian intellectuals, 
as well as the English Orientalists, who 
wished, genuinely, to encourage the ind'genous 
tongues as the medium of instruction. And 
-the controversy between the Anglicists and 
the Orientalists was prolonged and bitter. 

But, on the basis of Macaulay’s dictum, 
the then Governor General, Lord William 
Bentinck, brought in a special ordinance, 


making English the via media of all education 
in the schools and universities of India. In 
this way, the English language was promoted 
as the official language of the various depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India and as the 
language of the courts of justice. 

Although there thus seems to have been a 
certain inevitability about the coming of the 
language into India, as the language through 
which the country was to be ruled, the actual 
results were neither anticipated by the Angli¬ 
cists nor by the Orientalists. 

The former could never make more than 
one person in a hundred among the popula¬ 
tions of India learn the English language. 
Thus it could never become the real language 
of the country, .as it became in Wales or the 
U.S.A. On the other hand, through the medium 
of the English l.-inguage, were introduced 
certain branches of human knowledge, .and 
concepts, which had grown up through the 
Renaissance in the West, .and which became 
part of the life of the Indian intelligentsia. 
First of all, the inductive sciences of Europe, 
as against the ; deductive assertion of Indian 
religious and'philosophics, entered Indiun con¬ 
sciousness. Then, along with the introduc¬ 
tion of imperialist government, there arose the 
recognition, among the Indian literate classes, 
that in the West itself there were protest 
movements againts imperialism, which had led 
to the acceptance, by the thinking peoples of 
Europe and America, of the doctrines of 
national freedom, the rule of law, the primacy 
of conscience, the sacredness of personality, 
the concept of the common good, the uplift of 
the masses, and the sense of brotherhood 
among citizens. And, slowly but surely, in 
spite of the discouragenieat of the English 
rulers of India who had begun to ally them¬ 
selves witk the bureaucratic system of the 
Mugbals whom they displaced, who had 





accepted the feudal kingdoms as their allies, 
and who suppressed all talk of the values of 
the liberal culture of Europe, renaissance 
ideals began to percolate among the native 
intelligentsia. The rulers tried in vain to stop 
these ideals from spreading, but they had 
themselves, introduced not only the English 
language, in which a good deal of thinking 
had been done from Hobbes to Hobhouse, but 
also the railway and the posfal systems, and 
the first processes of the industrial civilisation. 
And soon, these forces were to spill over into 
all the conse(|uences of enlightenment, and to 
pronounce the death knell of imperialist rule 
itself. 

The fears of the Orientalists also seemed 
to be unfounded. Although the languages of 
of India were in cficct discouraged by an 
official decree, these languages did not die 
out In fact, research . in the cisasical 
languages, Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, 
flourished because of the age-old tradition of 
learning in ^the old seminaries. And the 
vernacular languages were adopted by the 
missionaries for the propagation of Christia¬ 
nity,, thus getting an impetus for their growth 
which would not have been possible without 
the attention given by English speaking 
people to the grammar, syntax and diction of 
the indigenous tongues. Apart from this gain 
by default as it were, there accrued a further 
advantage from the coming of the English 
language, in so far as the Indian intelligentsia 
began to read in the English language, the 
polite literature, not only of Great Britain but 
also of the continent of Europe which had 
been translated in the West and imported 
into India. And those among the literate 
sections of Indian society who became familiar 
with the English language began to compare 
and oontrast the (qualities of the indigenous 
literatures in relation to the creative works 
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of poetry and prose which had )>ecome 
accessible in the ,English language. As both 
the poetry and prose of the West had signi¬ 
ficantly gained in technique, through the 
mental climate introduced by the process of ' 
the industrial revolution (free verse had 
become inevitable in poetry and the long 
sentence in prose had become much shorter ), 
the influence of English studies was uncons¬ 
ciously received by those who read or wrote 
in the indigenous languages. 

The whole process of the dissemination 
of English language and leterature was, how¬ 
ever, encouragad by the emergence in India 
of a number of men who seized upon the real 
crisis of British Indian education as a whole. 

The foremost of these men was Kaja Bam- 
mohan Roy, in whose genius was combined 
the knowledge of the Asian classical langu¬ 
ages, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, as well as 
classical Greek and Latin, and who knew and 
loved his native Bengali as well as the new 
English language which had been imposed 
by the British on their realms in India. 
Possessed of uncanny insight into the conse¬ 
quences of the impact of the West on the 
East, he self conciously evolved the theory 
of synthesis of Asiatic and European learning. 
And he showed the way by himself acquiring 
a mastery of those aspects of European 
culture, particularly of the continental renai¬ 
ssance which were not being brought into 
India by the semi-literate British officials who 
governed the country. Thus he indicated a 
new approach towards the English language, 
which was later to become the ba8i.s of the 
fusion of Asian and European cultures. 

The examples of Raja Rammohan Roy. 
were followed by a number of ardent spirits 
in Bengal. From his liberal teaching, there 
ensued a whole tradition of learning which 
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was to obsess me a like Is war Chandra 
Vidyasagar and Rabindranath Tagore. 

The translation of some of the most impor> 
tant books of philosophy, science and 
literature into the Bengali language began, 
which has never since ended. The popularity 
of the printing press, from its e.arly inception 
by the British, promoted the spread of these 
translated works, until there were few English 
books of any importance which had not 
already been rendered into Bengali by the end 
of the nineteenth century. And as soon as 
the new generation began to taste the flavours 
of English literature in their own languages, 
they naturally tended to go to the original 
sources themselves. And in this way, the 
language which had beeu despised as merely 
an imposition became the second language of 
the Bengali intelligentsia. Thus at the same 
time as the inhibiting forces of British rule 
were exerting themselves on the minds of the 
bureaucratic intelligentsia, the processes of 
the Indian Renaissance were beginning to 
work themselves out in the hearts and minds 
of the liberal and radical literate classes. 

Apart from the imp.act of the English 
language on the vernacular literatures and 
cultures the alien language began to be accep¬ 
ted as the common speech of the intelligentsia 
in the various linguistic zones of India for 
the purpose of exchange for the renewal of 
Indian consciousness. And this was particu¬ 
larly so on the political platfrom. The reason 
for this was that the fundamental ideas, on 
which the claims of Indian nationalism were 
being asserted, were derived from the voca¬ 
bulary of Western liberal and radical thought, 
which had come into India through the 
English language. The speeches of Edmund 
Burke, the Essay on Liberty of John Stuart 
Mill, the brochure on the Rights of Man by 
Thomas tPaioe, bad almost become gospels 


to the more favoured among the newly educa¬ 
ted students of the British Indian Universities. 
The adoption by the courts, apart from Hindu 
and Muslim Law, of the classics of British 
jurisprudence, both civil and criminal, made 
available the Western heritage of Roman law 
and the British parliamentary system, and all 
the forms and conventions associated with the 
struggle for democracy, freedom of speech 
and opinion, became the models for the 
kind of government which the Indian educated 
classes aspired to. 

Those processes seemed to enter deep into 
the subconscious sensibility of the upper 
layers of Indian educated society. And, 
through their contact with the masses at 
large, the living thoughts and ideals imbibed 
from Western learning through the English 
language entered into mass consciousness. 
Even the illiterate population began to use 
certain English key words in common 
parlance. And it may be said that quite a 
few hundred basic words from the English 
vocabulary have entered into Indian langu¬ 
ages, some because they were the names of 
the new goods brought into India frorq, the 
industrial West, others because they were the 
symbols of emancipation and still others by 
way of slang words, epithets and the cliches 
of trade and journalism. 

No amount of chauvinism can, therefore, 
disprove the deep and wholesome eflect which 
the English language has had on India, even 
on the superficial values of the practical life. 
The stirrings in the interior life of the 
English-educated Indian intelligentsia, through 
the appreciation of polite literature from 
Great Britain and the West, is more difficult 
to measure. It is true that poetry is kinetic ; 
and that it is nearly impossible to write 
verses, or to liberate the rhythmic life in an 
alien language. And yet the miracle happened 



in a few rare cases, for instance Mantoohan, 
Ghosh who had been brought up and educated 
in England, wrote with genuine feeling a few 
poems in the JDnglish language, which do not 
suffer from any dimunition of quality merely 
from the fact that this poet’s mother tongue 
was Bengali. Certainly, in so far as narrative 
was concerned, many Indians began to write 
in a highly accomplished English prose, 
coloured by the passionate Indian tempera¬ 
ment as well as by the !traditional Indian 
depth of philosophical penetration, and our 
natural fluency of expression. The resulting 
style was not English in the various accepted 
senses of the word in Great Britain, but a 
vigorous Indian-English, enclosed in new 
metaphors, possessed of the nervous energy 
of the tropics and redolent of the native 
modes of feelings—on a par with Irish 
English, Welsh English or American- English. 
The British ruling circles were inclined at 
first to mock this emergent style of the 
English language. But they soon came to 
accept the fact that many Indians had 
achieved a mastery of the English language, 
syjtax and diction beyond the courses of 
their routine academic training. The British 
intelligentsia at home was more objectively 
appreciative. They greeted the original 


creative writers of English prose with warmtit^ 
and recognised it as an important school of 
writing, authentic in its synthetic accent and 
characteristic with the new lush imagery it 
had brought into the pool of English 
literature. 

Tlie residium of appreciation in India, of 
the graces of English literature during the 
last fifty years or so, has led to the evolution 
of certain values of criticism, which are now 
being applied to regenerate, exalt and enrich 
the literatures of India. In this sense^ the 
Enlish language has become a kind of bridge 
between the two countries of Anglo-America 
and India, where the traffic to and from is 
constant. 

Whatever change may take place in the 
official status of English a decade or so from 
now, it will be found that the forces of 
the One World, which are working through 
the spread of industrial civilisation, and the 
need to .avert its ultimate crisis, war, are 
likely to exert themselves on the Indian 
imagination and encourage almost every 
literate person to acquitc English as a second 
language, for the uses to which this growingly 
popular international speech can be put for 
exchanges of all kinds. 
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Focus on Washington 

With enough of material wealthy but no 
resource of spirit, the American life has been 
betraying something that may not be consi¬ 
dered very healthy. This very situation has 
been leading the once healthy nation on to a 
path of whi6h Cato, under the caption Focus 
on Washington, writes in iheNafional Rrrieio, 
thus ; 

Dollar escalation is becoming a crucial 
factor in the Vietnam War. Viet jungles 
force us to use helicopters as trucks. Hut 
where trucks cost a few thousand dollars, 
helicopters run up to a million dollars for the 
largest models. In addition they consume 
enormous quantities of gasolene ; compared 
with ground transportation. The jangles are 
also forcing the Army to provide sophisticated 
conTmunications gear in smaller units than 
ever before. Radio frei^uencies have to be 
sliced more finely to handle the heavier com¬ 
munications traffic,—which jacks up costs. 
In addition, jungle fighting necessitates sophis¬ 
ticated target sensory gear, which is costly 
and re<juire8 technical staff. Unlike the 
Korean War which used WWII equipment, 
all are more costly here. A jet fighter now 
runs to several million dollers and planes 
are being consumed rapidly. Insurance on 
shipping to Saigon has skyrocketted. (It is 
even higher in Haiphong, a factor which is 
affecting commerce there). There are higher 
ratios of support tb combat troops than ever 
before. Because the Pentagon is cannihali- 
xing its global forces to wage the Viet war, 


the true costs don’t fbegin to appear in the 
budget 

Welfare in Affluence 
“Pentagon is cannibalizing the global 
forces” writes Cato, but Reece McGee, writing 
in tho 7\’aiiori of February 14, 1966, under 
the legend Welfare in Affluence, considers 
this very life to be a nihilistic call to death : 

... that there is, indeed, ‘something 
wrong' with the state of our society, al¬ 
though John Kennedy did not define it, and 
it is not what Barry Goldwatcr described, 
what is wrong is a great malaise of spirit, 
indeed, essentially by rationalism and indivi¬ 
dualism which, when coupled with materia¬ 
lism, have led us to the conception of h man- 
centered (and self-centered) universe in 
which to seek our fates. In the United States 
their notions have been ratified and exacer¬ 
bated, especially for the lower middle classes, 
now everywhere coming to power and posi¬ 
tion, by traditional Protestantism and what 
Weber called the ‘Protestant Ethic’ and they 
have left us with an outlook and a self¬ 
conception both weak and bleak. And 
however well-intentioned the programmes 
mounted by the Government may be, and 
however well they n^y alleviate conditions 
of material want, even among those new 
members of the commnnities of the left- 
behind, they will not resolve our dilemmai 
They are incapable of dealing with the spirit,;:, 
and self conception of man and thus our 
undoing. Men need gods greater than them- 
selves^to live by ; one need not be a thee- 
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Ionian or a believer to comprehend this. 
Our human history teaches it and, if it did 
not, we have the witness of our present con¬ 
dition and our frantic rush to escape it. 

Part of that condition tod that rush is 
clearly visible throughout the 20th Century, 
with its search for ^causes' larger than them¬ 
selves to which millions have given, and are 
giving themselves. Archetypal among these 
was Nazism, as clear a call to death as any 
ever sounded, singing paeans of death and 
dealing it wholesale ; to its own adherents 
as well as to others, anil iriih no other 
promint from the heiiininif. (For long before 
Churchill offered to his grateful people the 
bitter bread of blood and sweat and tears. 
Hitler had offered the sweatraeat of killing 
and death for the Fatherland. It is relevant 
and sinister that the same self-destructive 
fervor is today visible in the preventive-war 
enthusiasts of the far Right who would 
rather that all of us be dead than any of us 
Red.) 

In the United States, where we have thus 
far managed to escape the consuming ravage 
of 20th Century war, the philosophical and 
behavioral responses are beginning to appear, 
and are almost equally apalling. For oiir 
response (still in its first, tentative, faltering 
steps) is nihilism and anarchy. And know¬ 
ing the root of the malaise tlie response 


seems obvious. Nihilism'—in the form of 
material destruction—is an old reaction o' 
the. dispossessed. It does not seem acci¬ 
dental in Rochester and in Watts, where the 
Negro protest inflamed the ghettos into mob 
action, that the thrust of collective reflex 
was against property. In so utterly 
materialistic a society, Baby Burn 

is more than a mob pass-word } it is a nihi¬ 
listic call to death. (For in such a society 
remember, things are self.) 

Equally anarchy is a response to a 
material ethic on the. part ’ of a new rich 
class whose ideology has consisted in getting 
the material prizes their sociaty has offered 
them but which has found them totally un¬ 
satisfying. For if the order to which they 
have given themselves and which has given 
them the only meaning they have ever found, 
has provided no resource of spirit to uphold 
them, then they have been belriiyed and that 
order must be brought down. The radicals 
of the Right are bitter critics of our society, 
but oven their intellectuals have been 
notably silent on constructive suggestions 
for replacing the social structures they so 
despise. It is probably not accidental either 
that much of their political activity consists 
of spoiling for engagements which they 
cannot win, and which can have no other 
consequence than destruction of their natural 
political allies, the traditional Republicans. 
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